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V It E K ACE 

i 

T HAVE much pleasure in placing before fh ‘ All-India 

Oriental Conference and the public, the Proceedings 
and Transactions of tlie Eighth Session of the Conference 
held in December 1935 at Mysore under the auspices of 
the Government of Mysore and the Mysore University. 
It was intended to issue the volume at the end of 1930. 
But this could not ho done due to financial diHicuflics. 
Owing to the almost entire failure of the provincial and 
State governments and the universities outside Mysore to 
continue their customary donations, the instructions of 
the Executive Committee were' sought about tin* funds 
needed for publication. On receipt of definite instructions 
in May 1937 that the manuscript might he sent, to the 
press, further action was taken. 

In the course of printing, considerable diflieulties were 
experienced, particularly because of tin* numerous 
languages involved and the kind of specialised types 
needed. The completion of the printing in time has 
become possible because? of the kind personal interest 
taken by the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, who made the necessary arrangements and 
supervised the work. 

A word of explanation is necessary particularly about 
the selection of papers. These 1 were scrutinised by the 
sectional committees and the sectional presidents selected 
the papers or parts of papers that were to he published. 
Of these, papers published elsewhere were* omitted as also 
some that were very long. In spite of this reduction, the 
volume has run up to a large si/e. It is regretted that so 
many of the papers could not bo published for want ol 
space or for want of suitable types. To such contributors 
and other scholars whose papers have not been published, 
my sincere apologies are due. I regret chat several 
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printing and other errors have also crept ih owing to the 
hurry with which these pages have been rushed 11 irony n 
the press. J)ue to the exigency of expediting printing, 
most of the Devanagari and other matter that appeared 
in the body of the papers had to he either left out com¬ 
pletely by giving merely references therefor, or transliter¬ 
ated as far as possible. In a few unavoidable cases that 
is, regarding some Urdu papers special arrangements 
were, however, made' by the Superintendent, Government 
I’riuling, to get the matter printed and bound with this 
volume as an appendix. A uniform system of translitera¬ 
tion suitable to the types available has been adopted, 
except in cases where the authors themselves desired 
otherwise in respect; of their papers. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging with grati¬ 
tude the help of all those who worked to make the 
conference and this publication a success and in carrying 
through my work as its Secretary. The publication of 
this volume would have boon impossible hut for the 
generosity of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. I cannot he sufficiently grateful to 
them for their munificent grant. My grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments are also due to the Government of Mysore 
and the Mysore University for all the help, patronage and 
encouragement they have bestowed on the organisers of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference. 

Throughout my oflice work as Secretary and parti 
eularly in the printing and publication of this large 
volume, Mr. L. Narasimhachar, m.a. and Mr. T. K. 
Yonkataramauaiah of the Mysore Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment have given me their whole-hearted co-operation. 
To them and to the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, my most sincere thanks are due. 

Titk UxivKiisri’Y, ) 

Mysokk, [ . M. VI. Krishna, 

7 th December 1937 .1 Secretary. 
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Mysore. 

100. Mr. G. Pararnashiviah, Ji.A., B.L., Sulxmlinato Judge, Mysore. 

101. Prof. M. A. SIumtury, Maliaraja’s College, Mysore. 

102. Mr. Olivier Lacomhc, Go Messrs. Thomas Cook Sc Sons, Hornby 

Road, Bombay. 

163. Mr. L\. A. Padhye, is.A., LL.B., Advocate, Padhyo Blocks, New 
Bhatwadi, Girgaum, Bombay, 4. 

104. Air. Syed Hashim Nadvi, Dairatul Maarif Press, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad (Daccan). 

L05. Prof. S. M. Hossain, M.A., D. PHIL. (Lond.), Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca University. 

160. Air. M. K. Aladhava Rao Powar, Municipal Councillor and 

Merchant, Alysore. 
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168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

r/\ 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186 . 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 
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Mr. M. A. Chaghtai, Suubridgo House. Hyderabad (I)akhan). 
Diwan Bahadur N. N. Ayyangar, H.A., L.O.E., T.S.E., 

Chief Kngineei of Mysore, Bangalore. 

Dr. .\ndii 1 a 1 ui£, D.i j itt., D.rniTj., Professor of Arabic, Osmania 
University College, Hyderabad (Daklian). 

Principal R. D. Knvmavkar, M.A., Sir Pr.i ashoranihhau College, 
Poona. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law, the Museum, Patna. 

Mr. C. Sivaramaniurt;., B.A. (Hons.), Arcineological Assistant, 
Government Museum, P. (). Kgmoro, Madras. 


Mr. R. Rama Rao, P>..\., Assistant to the Director of Arclurolo- 
gical Researches in M\sore, Mysore. 

Prolessor M. Uiriyanna, M.A., Uakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mi - T. K. Vonkataramaniah, Pandit and Clerk, Mv-mc Arelueo- 
logical Department, Mysore. 

Pandit Lachchmidhar Sastri, M.A., M.o.li., University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 

Pr. (r. H. Mces, M.A., Lli.l*., C/o Mr. M. Pvydman, Mysore 
Road, Bangalore Cantonment. 

Dr. 8. C. Namlimath, M.A., rir.D., Principal, Lingaraja Col¬ 
lege, Bclgaum. 

Mithamahopadlujuya Vidhusekhara Hh attach ary a, 63, South 
Und Park, Bnllyg'anj, Calcutta. 

Mr. M. HVniduilah, Katalmandi, Hydei.ihad (Daklian). 

Professor D. Srinivasachar, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit, Maha¬ 
raja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. C. R. Narasimhasastri, M.A,, Assistant Professor of Sans¬ 
krit, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

Pandit, Vidwan, Siromani II. Srinivasaehar, Government Train¬ 
ing College, Mysore. 

Mr. Sarasi Lai Sarkar, P.O., Deoghar, K. I. Ry. 

Mr. K. Mallaraj Urs, li.A., Retired Assistant Commissioner, 
Srikantha Vilas, New 1 aikshmipuram, Mysore. 

Dr. Siddheswara Varma, M.A., PH.D., Professor, Prince of Wales 
College, Jammu. 

Mr. Shiva Dutta Sharma, Delhi. 

Mr. K. A. Suhrahmania Iyer, M.A., Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Dr. W. IT. A. Shad,mi, M.A., PH.I), (pond.) Dacca University, 
P. 0. Ramna (Dacca). 

Mr. P. Ananthanarayana Sastri, Urnakulam. 

Iiao Bahadur 13. Venkateshachar, M.A., Central College, 
"Bangalore. 

Mr. S. Srikantaiya, P».A., B.L., Secretary, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore. 
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193. Mr. Abdul Qadir Sarwari, M.A., TjIiA, Lecturer in Urdu, 

Osmania University College, Hyderabad (Dakhan). 

194. Mr. C- Krishnaswami Rao, B.A., Headmaster, Government 

Normal School, Hassan. 

195. Prof. P. V. Bapat, M.A., PH. D., Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 

196. Mr. M. P. Wali, M.A., Chief Officer, D.L.B., Belgaum. 

197. Mr. M. Nageshacharya, M.A., Lecturer, Sanskrit College, 

Bangalore. 

198. Mr. G. Srinivasa Iyer, B.A., B.T,., Basavangudi, Bangalore 

City. 

199. Mr. S. T. Srinivasagopalachari, Madras. 

200. Mr. S. Paramasivan, M.A., B.sc., Madras. 

201. Mr. P. Rai Chowdhury. 

202. Pandit Shripad Sastri, Principal, Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 

Indore. 

203. Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., Calcutta University. 

201. Dr. A. H. M. Nizamuddin, PH.D., Osmania Univorsity, Hydera¬ 
bad (Dakhan). 

205. Dr. S G. Mohiuddin Qadri, Osmania University, Hyderabad 

(Dakhan). 

206. Mr. Abu Nasr Khalidi, Osmania University, Hyderabad 

(Dakhan). 

207. Miss Shakuntala, C/o Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Hindu University, 

Banares. 

208. Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, M.R.A.S., Curator, Provincial 

Museum, Lucknow. 

209. Vedanta Siromani P. Govindacharya, Maharaja’s Sanskrit 

College, Vizianagaram. 

210. Mr. Narayana Chandra, Calcutta 

211. Mr. V. N. Kumbare, Sangli. 

212. Mr. B. V. Kumbare, Sangli. 

213. Mr. Gauri Shankara Sharma. 

214. Mr. Mohamad Iqbal, M.A., Oriental College, .Lahore. 

215. Mr. K. N. Dikshit M.A., Deputy Director-General of Archaeology 

in India, New Delhi- 

216. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.LITT., University of 

Calcutta, Calcutta. 

217. Prof. Bagohi, University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

218. Prof. Sahid Suhrawardi, Professor of Fine Arts, Calcutta Uni¬ 

versity, Calcutta. 

219. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., PH.D. Government Epigraphist, 

Ootacamund. 

220. Mr. Durga Prasad, B.A., Ramkali Chaudri Road, Benares City.. 
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221. Mr. A. S. Gadre, B.A., Archaeological Department, Baroda* 

222. Mr. M. Srinivasa Rao, B.A., LL.B., Munsiff. 

223. Mr. P. Parthasarathi. M.A., LL.B. 

224. Dr. V. V. Gokhale. ' 

225. Prof. D. P. SukU, B.A., Tho University. AllahahrH. 

226. Prof. K. B. Madhava, M.A., MaharajaV College, Mysore. 

227. Mr. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ghosal (Bengal). 

228. Mr. Tarakanath Goswami, P. O. Durgampur. 

229. Mr. B. M. Vyas, Allahabad. 

230. Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, M.A., L’H.d., Professor of History, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

231. Mr. P. Subbarama Sotty, Merchant, and Momhor of tho 1 . gis- 

lativc* Council, Bangalore. 

232. Mr. Mohamed Sait, City Municipality, Mysore. 

233. Mr. Gauri Shankar, M.A., l>. Litt., Lahore. 

234. Dr. Andreas Noll, the Oriental Club, Colombo. 

235. Dr. Narendranath Law. M.A., PILT>., Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
236 Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., BJI.D., Oriental Manuscripts Library, 

Madras. 

237. Prof. T. S. Venkanniah, M.A., Professor of Kannada, Maharaja’s 

College, Mysore. 

238. Mr. A. N. Krishna Iyengar, M.A., Raglmva Vilas, Taikad, 

Trivandrum. 

239. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., C/o Mr. A Narayana Iyengar, 

Pleader, Hassan. 

240. Principal A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., Pro-Vico-Chancollor, 

Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

241. Rev. H. Heras, M.A., S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

242. Dr. S. K. De. M.A., B.L., D.LITT., Dacca University, P.O. Ramna. 

243. Bai Bahadur Syam Sundar Das, B.A., Bhalupur Road, Benares. 

244. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., PH.D., Benares Hindu University 

P. O. 

245. Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.LIT., University of Mysore, Mysore. 

246. Mr. K. Srinarasimhaiya, M.A., L.T., Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction in Mysore, Mysore. 

247. Bajasabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur , K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

M.A-, Retired Member of Council, Chamarajapet, Bangalore 
City. 

248. Mr. A. K. Rama Iyer, Proprietor. University Union Restaurant, 

Mysore. 



RECEPTION COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 

Mr. J. C. Rollo, M.A., J.P., Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Gopinafcha Rao, Post-Graduate Student, Maharaja s 
College, Mysore. 

Sri Nagamma, M.A., L.T., Headmistress, Maharaui's High School, 
Mysore. 

Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., 944, Chamundi Extension, Mysore. 

Mr, B. S. Krisbnaswamiengar, M.A., History Department, 
Women’s Inter. College, Bangalore. 

Mr. N. Sivarama Sastry, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. F. C. Devaraj Urs, Bazar Street, Chamarajapuram, Mysore. 

Mr. L. G. Satyagirinathan, M.A., Lecturer in History, Inter¬ 
mediate College, Mysore. 

Sri K. D, Rukminiamma, B.A., Retired Superintendent, 

Maharani’s Women’s College, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mr. N. Rangachar, Retired Palace Surgeon, Lakshmi¬ 

puram, Mysore. 

Mr. A. C. Devaraj Urs, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Ramachandra Rao M.A., Tutor in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. T. N. Srikantiah, M.A., Lecturer in Kannada, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. D. L. Narsimhachar, M.A., Kannada Pandit, Maharaja’s 

College, Mysore. 

Mr. A. B. Mackintosh, M.A., Professor of English, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. V. L. D’Souza, B.A., B.COM., Professor of Economies, 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

I\lr. II. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. G. Ifanumantha Rao, M.A., Maharaja’s College, Kantaraj 
Urs Road, Mysore- 

Mr. S. Rangacbar, B.A., Retired Inspector of Schools, Lakshmi¬ 
puram, Mysore. 

Mr. 1\. Soshadri Iyer, B.A., Assistant Commissioner, Mysore. 

Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B.A., Retired Registrar, University of 
Mysore, Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore. 

Mr. M. A. Sreenivasan, B.A., President, City Municipal Council, 
Mysore. 

Mr. B. Narasinga Rao, B.A., b.f,., Pleader, Bazar Street, Chama¬ 
rajapuram, Mysore. 

Mr. M. Lakshminarasimhaiya, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
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Mr. S. Shivasvamy, B.A. b.Tj., Pleader, Kantaraja IJrs Road, 
Ghamarajapuram, M ysove. 

Mr. K. H. Thimn iy; Retired Police) Inspector, Hale-Agrahar, 

My r.t *rt. 

Mr. M. V. Krishna Kao, M.A., Lecturer. Int»\ mediate College, 
Bangalore. 

Mr. K. Gum Dutt, B.A., Citv Magistrate, Mysore. 

Sri Kanakalakshamma, M- Maharani's Women’s (College, Mysore. 

Mr. M. Aimajappa, Proprietor, Modern Pharmacy, Mysore*. 

iMr. K. Kevanna, District Forest. Officer, Mysore. 

Mr. M. S. Basavalingaiya. M.A.. IMi., Assistant Curator. (tovciii- 
meiiKOrieiital Library. Mysore. 

Mr. C. Seshadri, V Block, Maharaja's College Hostel. Mysore. 

iMr. G. N. Krishnamurthy, M.A., Tutor, Inter College, Bangalore. 

Mr. B. R. Subha Kao, M.A., H.coM,, Lecturer, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao, M.A., Department of .Philosophy, 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

Mi. \\ Kasturi, M.A., B.B.. Lecturer, Maharaja’s College. 

M ysore. 

Sri M II. Jayainma, 0 o Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A*, The Univer¬ 
sity, Mysore. 

Mr. M. A. Narayana Iyengar, M.A., H.J.., 1 leadmaater, Maharaja’s 
High School, Mysore. 

Vidvan II. N. Raghavendraehar, M.A., Maharaja’s College, 
M ysorc. 

Mr. 11. L. Hariyappa, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mangalore. 

l)r. K. N. Venkatasuhba Sastri, M.A., ph.d., Assistant Professor 
of History, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Mylar Rao B.A., Retired Deputy Commissioner, Mysore. 

Messrs. Nanjundappa Sons, Santhepet, Mysore. 

Mr. P. N. Sangappa, Merchant, Santhepet, Mysore. 

Mr. Kempanna, Merchant, Vanivilas Road, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Rangachar, M.A., Tutor, Women’s Intermediate Collegti, 
Bangalore. 

Mr. K. Narayana Iyengar, M.A., Chitaldroog. 

Mr. L. Narasimhachar, M.A., Archaeological Department. Mysore. 

Mr. B. N. Iyengar, B.A., Retired Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Vani Vilas Mohalla Extension, Mysore. 

Vidwan d. N. Krishna Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore- 

>Ir. T. C. Nataraj, Sayaji Rao Road Mysore. 

B 
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Messrs. Bangalore Rudrappa and Sons, Vani Vilas Alarket, 
Mysore. 

Mr. N. Anatharangachar, M.A., B.T., Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. S. V. Srinivasa Kao, M.A-, 1*.T., Teacher, (Tovenunent 
Marimallappa’s High School, Mysore. 

Sri M. R. Laksharrmia, B.A., G o Mr. R. Rama Kao, B.A., 
141, College Road, Alysore. 

Sri li. Janakamma, M.A., Head mist-ress, Maharani m Girls’ Middle 
School, Mysore. 

Air. V. V, Patankar, I;.A., L.r.K., Kxccutive Kngineor, ATysore 
Division, Alysore. 

Mr. B. K. Nehru, Lakshmipmam, Mysore. 

Air. A. Venkatesiah, B.A., hli.B., Advocate, Mysnrc. 

Vidwan Y. Chandrasekhaia Sast.ry, M.A., Alysore. 

Mr. R. Ananthakrishna Sarma, Alysore. 

Mr. K. Basavaraja Urs, M.A., Til j.B., dayalaksluni Vilas, Mysore. 

Mr. Gopalakrishna, Sanskrit Pandit. 

Mr. M. S. Krishna Kao, B.A., Alysore. 

Mr. A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, B.A., Bangalore. 

Mr. N. 1 jiikshminarayana Rao, M.A., Ootacanmud. 

Air. Hayagreeva Kundana, Astrologer and Palmist. 

Air. A. Venkataehalapati, Alysore. 

Mr. Ramadasappa, B.A., Retired Amilda r, 1 a\ kshmif >uram, 
Alysore. 

Mr. II. Krishna Rao, M.A., Assistant Professor, Maharaja s 
College, Mysore. 

Dr. M. FI Gopah M.A., PH. I)., Assistant I To lessor, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore 
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GOVERNMENTS, INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 
REPRESENTED IN THE CONFERENCE. 

4 

CtOVRHNMKNTS. 


No. Names of Governments Names of Delegates 

I Government ol Travaimoje Mr. R. Yasudeva Poduval, B.A., 

Superintendent. «»f Arclueology, 
Tri vend rum. 

^ Government of Cochin ... Mr. Paliafh Anujan Aelmn, (hvern- 

niont Arehaologist. 

* Mr. P. S. Anautanarayann tC-tri, 

Sanskrit Pandit, Man a rani’s 
College, Ernakulam. 

d | Gov(Timmni of 1 n«ii:i (Ar Mr. K. N- Dikshit, M.A., Deputy 
rlweologiea] and Zoologi- Director-General of Arclueoiogv 
ml Survey of India.) in India, New Delhi. 

Dr. N. P. Cliakravart i, M.A., r.hl)., 
(government Epigraphist for In¬ 
dia, Ootaeamund. 

Pandit "M. S- Vats, Superintendent, 
Arelueologieal Surve\, Western 
(Circle, Poona. 

; Dr. B. S. Gnha t Anthropologist, 
Zoological Survey of India. 

1 Govcmmoi.i of Ceylon (The \ Represent^' \ i did not attend.] 
Ministry oi Education, j 
Colombo.) 

d Government of Bihar and Mr. K. P* dayaswal, M.A., BAH-AT- 
Orissa (Ministry of Edm LA\\\ President, of the Managing 
nat ion.) Committee of the Patna Museum. 

(i Govermnen! of Pudukottah Vidvan N. Kanakaraja Iyer, Maha¬ 
raja’s College, Pudukotlah. 

7 , Governmenl of dunagadh ... Kazi A. Akhtar. 

Prof. N. B. Purohit, M.A., li.T. 

S Goverum.iiit of Mysore Bra. Mahavidvan Emhemmanacluir 
(Muxrai Department). Sanskrit College, Melkote. 

Mr. N. Mallikarjuna Sastri, M.A., 
Vedamahapathasala, Ikmgalore. 

\) Govermne.nt of Barm la ... Rai Bahadur Dr- Hiranatida Sastri, 

M.A., M.o.L., H.litt, Direr*tor of 
A rcl ueolog y, Barr >d a. 

Dr B. Bhattaeharya, M.A., 1 ‘h.D., 
Director, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

Professor M. A. Ka/.i, M.A., Profes- 
1 sor of Persian, Baroda College. 

! Professor G. H. Bhatt, \T.A., Profes- 

1 sor of Sanskrit, Baroda College, 

j Mr. A. S. Gadre, U.A., Baroda. 

... 1 .’. ‘ .h ‘4 ". 
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G oven) in en ts —con c Id . \ 


No. Names of Governments 

10 i Government of Gwalior ... 

11 j Government vd Madras 

j 

i 

I 

12 | Government of .Jammu and 

Kashmir. 

13 | Government of Indore ... 

1 1 ! Government of Gwalior (De¬ 
partment of Kdueation.) 

15 Government, of Mysore | 
(Dopartmeut of Eduea-I 
tion.) ; 


Names of Delegates 

Mr. M. B. Garde, Superintendent 
of Arclueology, Gwalior. 

\ 'idyasaifam Viduacuchaspati, Pi o- 
lessor P. P. S. Saslri, M A. Pre- 
sideney College, Madias. 

Mali inn a hu pad hi fay a 1 idya i v/r It as- 
pilli Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, M.A., I.K.S. (Retired), Mad¬ 
ras. 

Dr. Sickl lies vara Varma. M.A., I’li.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu. 

Mr. V. N. Singh, M.A., i,h.li., Home 
Secretary, and Curator in charge, 
The Museum and Nara Katna 
Manelir, Indore' 

Dr- 11. R. Divekar, M.A., D.l.it. 

Mr. (». K. Timmannachar, M.A., 
Principal, Sri Charnarajendra 
Sanskrit College, Bangalore;. 

Professor K. Desikaeharya* Sri 
Charnarajendra, Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Professor N. S. Tirmtarayann. lyen- 
ga.r, Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
(Jo lle;ge, Ba ngal ()re. 

Professor B. Padmauahhaeharya, 
Sri Charnarajendra. Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Bangalore'. 

Pandit P. Chandrasekhara Bhatta, 
Sri Chamarajemlra Sanskrit 
College, 1 bangalore. 

Pandit K. Narasimhacharya, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College', 
Bangalore. 

Pandit H. Srikahlha, Sastri, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit K. Krishna Sastri, Sri 
(chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit PI. Narayanachar, Sri Cham- 
rajendra Sanskrit College, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Pandit K. M. Visvanatha Sastri, 
Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore 1 . 
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Universities. 


No.' Names of Univursi*Names of delegates 


1 1 University of Madras 


diversity Bombay 


j Annamalai University 


I University of London. 

(School of Oriental 
1 studies'. 

o University of Cambridge, 

Kngland. 

i 

fi University ot Patna 

7 Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 


M.A., 

Prutessoi of Indian 
History and Archaeology. 

Mr. C. Kimhau Raja, M.A., I). Phil., 
University Reader in Sanskrit. 

Mr. >». S. SnryanaraAana. Sastri, 
M* A., It.sc.. Bar-at-law, Univer¬ 
sity Header in Philosophy. 

Mr S. Anavarta Yinayakam P’!la>, 
M.A., L.T., University Reader in 
Tamil. 

Dr. T. R. Ohintamani, M.A., Ph h.. 
Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., 
Pli.D., University Reader in 
I ndian I! istory. 

Mr. V. R. Uamachundra. Dikshitar, 
M.A., (Dip., Leon.), University 
Lecturer in History. 

Dr. V. Uaghavan, ALA., Ph.l>., 
Senior Assistant to the Kditor-in- 
chief of the. (Catalogue of Sanskrit. 
MSS., (loaTiimont Oriental 
MSS. Libra n, Madras. 

Principal H. D. Karmarkar, M.A., 
Sir Parasu Ham Bhau (College, 
Poona. 

lino Sahib Pjofessor (J. S. Sriniva- 
sacha.ri, M.A., Head of the De¬ 
partment of History. 

Professor 1\. Rama Pisharofci, M.A., 
Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit. 
Makar it! van R. Raghava Aivangar. 

Professor S. K. Chatterji, I), Lit., 
University of Calcutta. 

Dr. A N. Narasimliia, M.A., I T., 
l‘h.h., Mysore University. 

Dr. A. 11. M. Ni/.amuddin. Osiiim* 
nia University College, Hydora- 
had (1 )n.) 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at- 
law. 

Nawah Sadr Yar Jung Bahadur 
Moulvi Mohamed Hahihur Rali¬ 
man Khan Sahib Sherwani. 

Dr. S. Hadi Hasan, It.A , (Cantab), 
Ph.D., (London), Professor and 
Chairman* Persian Department, 
and Id hr avian. 


...Mr. K. A. NilakaiPoa Sastri, 
Universit \ 
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0 Diversities-— c ontd. 

No. Names of Universities i Name's of delegates 

Aligarh Muslim University. Dr. Otto Spies, Dr. Phil (Tuibin- 
Aligarh {concJd) gen) Dr. Jur (Bonn), Professor 

and Chairman, Arabic Department. 

H University of Allahabad ... 1 Dr. Umesha Mishra, M.A., P-hitt., 

Lecturer in Sanscrit. 

Ur. M. G. Zubaiol Ahmad, M.A., 
Ph.P., (Bond.), Lecturer, Arabic- 
Persian Department. 

Lfc. Syod M, Zamin Ali, M.A., Head 
of the Urdu Department. 

Pandit K. Ohattopadhyaya, M.A., 
Sanskrit Department. 

Pandit Deviprasad Shukln. H.A., 
Hindi Department. 

Dr. Hem. Chandra, Rai Chaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.P., Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture. 

Dr. A. C. Woollier, C.I.K., M,A., P. 
Pitt., F.A,S,B., Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal. 

Professor Mohammad Shall M.A., 
University Professor of Arabic 
and Vice-Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Dr. Lakslnnan Sarup., M.A., p. Phil., 
Head of the Sanskrit Department. 
Professor Mohammed Iqbal, M.A., 
Ph.P., University Professor of 
Persian. Lahore. 

11 ; University of Paris ... M. Olivier Lacomhe. 

12 : University of Dacca ... Professor R. C. Majumdar, M.A., 

Ph.P., Head of the Department 
of History. 

Mr. H. I). Pdiattaeharya, M.A., B.L., 
Head of the Department of 
Philosophy. 

Dr. S. K, D>e, M.A., B.P., (Cal,) P. 
Tiit., (Loud.), Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Sanskrit and Bengali. 

Dr. S. M. Hossain, M.A., P. Phil, 
(Oxon), Reader in the Depart¬ 
ment of Arabic and Islamic 
Studies. 

Dr. W. H. A. Sahadani, M.A., Ph.P., 
(Lond.) Persian and Urdu Depart¬ 
ments. 


U University of Calcutta. 


10 | University of the Punjab, 
j Lahore. 
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Universities- 

No. Names of Uuivei - iH 
1 M 1 University oi Delhi 


I \ \ »’• Hi t‘:i l niversif \. \\ a hair 


15 niversity oi' Oxford. 

* Kn.nl aim. 

It; Osmania University, 

H\derahad (Deccan). 


17 University of Lucknow 


IS ! The Uenares Hindu Univer 
sitv, Rennies. 


■ concld . 

Names of Delegates 


i Pandit LaehmidL.n M.A . 

Head of the Department of Sans¬ 
krit and Hindi, Si. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. 

|M. M. Pandit Harnnrayan Sastri, 
Hindu College, Delhi. 

| Mr. N. N. Choudhury, M.A., Uam- 
jas College, Delhi- 

| Dr. S. A/.har Ali, M..\. M.n.i. Si. 

Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

| S. U. flaji Maulvi Ahdur Rahman, 
Head of the Department of Ara¬ 
bic, Persian and Urdu, SI. 
Stephen’s College 1 , Delhi. 

Dr. K. !{• Suhramaniam, M-A.,PJI.I>., 
Maharaja’s College 1 , Vizianagaram. 
Mr. if. Suhha Rao, (lovernmenl 
Arts College, Rajalmmndry. 

Mr. P. Lakslmikantam, M.A., 
University College ol Arts, Vs al 
I tair. 

Mr. U. d. Somavaji, M.A h.T., 
University College ol Arts, Wal- 
tair. 

Dr. A. (\ Woollier, C.I.M., etc., 
Lahore. 

J h\ A lx 1 11 1 I hup, I'li. D. (Oxon) 

Dr. Md. Nizamuddin, lU'liil. 

((lantah.) 

Dr. Syed Mohiuddin Rkidri, M.A., 
plain (liondon). 

Mr. Ahdul Qadir Sarwari, M.A., 

(()xon). 

Prof. Huronn Khan Sharwani, M.A. 
(Oxon). 

Mr. Ahdul Majid Kiddiip, M.A., 
Tilj.in (Osmania). 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, M.A., 
Pli.D., IMPS., University 
Professor of Indian History. 

| Mr. K. A. Suhramania Iyer, M.A., 
j Reader in Sanskrit, 
j Prof. A. H. Dliinva, M.A., hh.h., 

1 Pro- V ice- C1 1 a nee 1 lor. 

!Dr. S. K. Helvalkar, M.A.. I'll.l.n 
Dr. A.S. Altekar, M,A., r.L.H.JUdTT. 
Dr. Pran Nath, M.A., PH.In 




Societies, etc. 


No. Names of Societies, etc. Nantes of Delegates 


l Anthropological Society o 
Bombay, Bombay. 


2 ; Varendra Research Society 
Raj sh alii, Bengal. 


3 Central Museum, Nagpur, 

C. P. 

4 American Oriental Society, 

Lucknow. 

5 U. P. Historical Society, 

Lucknow. 


tl K. H. Cama Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Bombay. 


7 Royal Asiatic S o c i e t \. 
London. 


<S The India Society, London. 

9 Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna. 


Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A., Prince of 
Wales Museum, Port, Bombay. 
Mr. K. A. Padbye, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Girgaon, Bombay. 

Or. N. A. Thoothi, B.A., l>. pliil. 
(Oxon.), Bombay^ 

Kumar Sarafc Kuinar Ray, M.A., 
M.R.A.S., M.L.C., P reside n t, 
Varendra Research Society. 

Uai Bahadur Ram Prasad Chanda, 
13.A., F.A., S.H., Iloinrary Vice- 
President, Varendra Research 
Society. 

Mr. Niradbhandu Sanyal, M.A*,Jl.L., 
Curator, Museum of t lie Varendra 
Research Society. 

Mr. Sarsi Kumar Saraswati, M.A , 
Late Post-Graduate Research 
Scholar, attached to the Varendra 
Research Society. 

Mr. M. A. Kuboor, Coin Expert. 

>r. M. B. Lmeneau, Yale l adver¬ 
sity. 

! Dr. Rad ha Kumud Mukherji, M.A., 

1 Ph.D., Cniversit v P r o less o r, 
Lucknow* 

Fiai Bahadur P r a y a g D a y a 1, 

M U.A.S., C u r a, t o r, Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Or. Traci i J. S. Taraperewala, B.A., 
l’h.I)., Bar-at-Law, Principal M. 

K. Cama Athenian Institute, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

Mr. B. T. Anldesaiia, M.A., Sir 
Jamsliotjee .lejeehhoy Zarthosliti 
and the Mullan Kirn/. Madressa, 
Bombay* 

Han Bahadur Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, M.A., 1 ‘h.D., 

Madras. 

Mr. Ghulam Masudi Yazdani, M.A., 
Hyderabad. 

Or. S. Krislmasvvami Aiyangar, 

M.A., Hi.n., Madras. 

Mr. K. P. dayaswal, M.A., Bar-at- 
jaw. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 
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Societies, etc.— contd. 


No. 


Names oL SociHi. ti ,»i.c. 


Names of Delegates 


10 I Pomhay .1* raiu-li RoyaPMr. 1*. V. Kune. l.L MAu^re 
Asial ie. Society, Pomhay. Wadi, Pomhay. 

Mi*, 0. V. Acharva, It. A., Prince of 
• Wales Must an. 

Rev. Pr. II. iieras, S. ,1. St. Xavier's 
! College. 

Dr. V. S. Sukflmnkar, M.A., Ph.IL, 
Phandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, l’oona. 

i * l)r. S. K. Pelvalkir, M A., I’h.iy, 

Phandarkar Orient a! Research 
Institute, Poona. 

PiII. I>. Volankar, M.\., Wilson 
- College, Pomhay. 

Prof. V. A. Oadiiil, \ 1.A. W ilson 
College, Pomhay. 

Dr. P. L.Yaidsa, M.A., I >.Lil IPoona. 

1 I Mr. V. P. Yaidya, It.A., I lar-al -1 aiw , 

Pomhay. 

Mr. 11. A. Shah. It.A., Momhay. 
i Mr. R. (1. (lyani, M.A., Pomhay. 

1 1 P> h a n d a r k a r Oriental Prin. V- (i. Apte, It.A., Poona. 

! Research I n s fc i t u f e, l)r. P. L. Yaidya, M.A., lUitt., 
Poona. N. Wadia College, Poona* 

Prin. IP D. Karmarkar, M.A., Sir 
! Parasuram Phan College, Poona. 

Pi of. A. P. (lajcndragadkar, M.A., 

! KIpliistoneCollide, Pomhay. 

! lino llnhadui S. K. Delvalkur, M.A., 

I’li.I)., Hindu l’ n i v e r s i I y, 
Pena res. 

l)r. M. P. Rehman, M.A., rl\.!»., 
Ismail College, Andlieri. 

Mr. Y. P. Yaidya, It. A ., .1.1*., Par-al- 
Law, Horn hay. 

Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Phandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Mr. P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.lt., Suh- 
Judgc, Jalagaon. 


P2 School of Indian Architoc- &thai>atua Viwtrada Sris Chandra 
lure, Calcutta. C h a fc fc e r j i, A.M.A.J., M.lf.A.s., 

(London), Ca 1 c u 11 a. 

1,‘J Oriental Publication bureau Mr. Syed ilashim Nadvi, Ifydera- 
and Dairtul Maarif Press, had (Deccan). 

Hvdera!>ad (Deccan). 
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Societies, 

No. Names of Societies, etc. 


14 {Kern Institute, Leyden 


15 Cur/on Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Muttra. 

lb Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, Colombo. 

17 Indian Historical Research 

Society, St. Xavier’s Col¬ 
lege, Rom bay. 

18 Creator India, Society, Cal¬ 

cutta. 


Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajalunundry. 


The Indian Research Insti¬ 
tute, Calcutta. 


Viswa Bharati, Santinikotan 
Hindu College, Guntur 


etc.— contd . 

Names of Delegates 


Bahadur Chand Chhabra Shastri, 
m.a.,M.O»Tj., Ph.D. (Leyden), Asst. 
Superintendent for TSpigraphy, 
Ootacanuiud. 

Mr, V. S. Agrawala, M.A., LL.Ji., 
Curator. 

Mr. K. Vaithianathan, D.C.S., 
Colombo. 

Mr. dal P. Birdv, M.A. 

Mr. V. K. Bhandarkar, li.A., LL.li. 

Mr. N. D. Waknis, h.A., LL.H. 

Dr. S. K. Chalterji, Professor, Cal¬ 
cutta University. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr. Upendranath Goyhal, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Hpigraphist 
to the Government of India, 
Ooty. 

M.R.Ry. R. Suhha Rao Garu, JV1.A., 
E.T., Lecturer, Training College, 
Rajahmundi y. 

M.R.Ry. B. V. Krishna Rao Gain, 
B.A., li.Ti., Vakil, Rajalunundry. 

M.R.Ry. K. R agh a\ ach a ry a 1 u G a ru, 
AKA., 15. L., Vakil, Cocanada. 

M.R.Ry. K. Iswaradatt. Caru, li.A., 
Cocanada. 

M.R.Ry V. Appa Rao Garu, 
Pleader, Rajalunundry and 
Secretary. A. H. R S. 

M.R.Ry. V. S. Ramacliandra- 
murty, li.A. (Hons.), Research 
Scholar. 

Prof. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, 
M.A. 

Mr. Nalininathdas Gupta, M.A. 

Dr. Manila! Patel, p1u>. (Marburg) 
Santinikelan. 

Dr. B. A. Balctore, M.A., Ph.D., 
Poona. 

Dr. Manila 1 Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg) 

Mr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., li.Ed., 
Locturor in History, Guntur. 
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Socioties, etc.— contd. 

^ 0 * ^ Seeetc. | Names of Delegates 

T 

: FT’i nee'of Wales Museum of Mr (I. V. Aoiisuy.i, is.'., M.K.A.S., 
Western rndia, Romhay. Curator of the Arelueology 

Section. 

Kociete Asiati<|iie de Paris... Mle. Odette Build, Musee (iuimet, 

Paris. 

M. Olivier Loeomhc, Paris V Di¬ 
versity. 

» r > 'Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, SiVmani P. (hnindaeharyaswimi. 
Vi/ian^igarain. 

h Kama \ arma Research In- P. Anujan Aehan, Secret:! r\ 
f sfilute. Triehur (Cochin 
1 Stale). 

-0 Madras (io\f. Museum, Mr. 0. Srmivasamurthy, It.A., 
Madr:m (Hons.), Archaeological Assis- 

i , . taut. 

-S ! Ik T< lugu Academy, (•oca- 1 M.R.Fiy. K. Kaghavaeharyulu gam, 
l‘ uaihi. ! M.A., It.fj., Secretary of the Aca* 

j demy and Vakil. 

Mr. K. V. Viravaghavaeliarya, M.A., 
Coeanada, 

dV) Linguutir, Soriety of India.,* Mr. Oouri Shankar, M.A., mi/itt. 
Kaliore (Oxon), (r< <\eminent College, 

f jali ore. 

30 .lain Mat.ha. Sravana Bela- Xyayalirlha Vidwan A. Suhhiah 
gola. ! Sastry. 

3 1 The M \ t hie Society, .Banga- Ha jakaryaprasakta Rao Uahadm 
lore. M. Shama Kao, M.A., President. 

} I a h am a ho pad h ya ya Rraklana i r i 
| mansa Virhakshnna lino Ha had in 

; K. Narasimhacharya, M.A., M.lt. 

i A.S., Vice-President, Bangalore- 

I ! HajacharU.a Yisarada Ran Sahib 

| C. Hayavadana Kao, it. a., r..m, 

| Branch Sec re tars. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, M. A., Joint 
1 Secretary. 

Mr. S. Srikantia, H.A., li.L., 
Secretary and Bditov. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., eli.J)., 

32 Karnatak Historical He- D.Phil., Poona. 

search Society, Dharwar. .Prof. A. N. Cpadhye, M.A., 

Kolhapur. 

Mr. K. S. Panchamukhi, Dharwar. 
Dr. Stefan Stasiak, Professor of 

33 Polish Society of Oriental Indian and comparative Philo* 

Studies. I .avow, Poland. (ogy, Universit y of Tavow, 

Poland. 
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Societies, etc.— contd. 


No. , Names of Societies, etc. 


Names of Delegates 


34 


3(i 

37 

3H 

:v.) 

40 


The Indian Institute,Oxford. Dr. A. C. Woolner, (M.K., etc., 

Lahore. 

Assam Research Society, Srijut Divakar Gossvami, M.A., 

| Gauhati, Assam. Lecturer, Cotton College and 

Secretary cf the Research 
Society. 

Srijut Sarbeswar Kataki, Assistant 
Teacher,Cotton College andllony. 
J Assistant Secretary of the 
Society. 

Prof. A. N. Bpadhye, M.A., 
Kolhapur. 

Dr. M. If. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Loud.), Director. 

Mr. R. Rama Rao, 'U.A., Assistant 
to the Director. 

Mr. K. V. Yivaraghavachavya, M.A., 
Lecturer in Telugu and Sanskrit 
Pithapur Raja’s College, Coca- 
nada. 

J)r. S. K. Chattcrji, M.A., D.Litt., 
Calcutta. 

Dr. R. Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.T)., 
Baroda. 

Narmada Valley Research i Mr. Vishnu If. Karandikar. 

Board, Salara. j 

in Karnataka Saliitya, Mr. T. S. Venkanniah, M.A.. Malta* 
Parishat, Bangalore. j raja’s College. 

; Dr. A. N. Narasimhia. M.A.. I’h.R, 
Mysore Pniversitv. 


Rajaram College, Kolhapur 

Archaeological Department. 
M \ sore. 


The Telugu-Sanskril Aca- 
denis, Vizianagaram. 


Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta. 


\A 

43 

44 
4 A 

4(> 

47 

45 


The Ce\lon Arrlucnlogieal 
Sm ve\. (Mlomho. 

The Dacca, Museum. P. (). 

Panina, Dacca. 

St. John’s College, Agra ... 


The Pat.na Museum, Patna 


i Represent ative did not attend ! 


Dr. N. K. Rhattasali, M.A.. I’h.T)., 
Curator. 

Mr. Hari Hai Nath Tandan. Lec¬ 
turer in Hindi. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bav.-at- 
Law. 

lUu Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 

* Curator. 

The Indore Museum, Indore _ Mr. V. N. Singh, M.A., I/h.l}., 
(C. I.) Curator-in-charge. 

Buddha S<u;i<*ly, Nair Build- ! Representat ive did not altend] 
ing, Lamington Road, 

Bomhay. . 

The Telugu Academical I Do 

Association, Rajahmundvy. ’ 
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Societies, etc.— conoid. 


No. Names ot Societies ole. • Names ol Delegates 


*1-9 Mysore State Vidyasala 
I Pandita Mandala, Batiga- 
i lore. 


Asthana Vid\aii 


\i. A. KrisliM«iii i:i- 

char. 

Muttur Punisho- 
llatna Saslrigal. 
Ke.'.ava Si\a 
(Itiaiiiipatliigal. 
h’a m.mini ndr:i. 

Dikshif a r. 
K. Krishna .-asl 1i- 


juil. 

Vidvan Muttur Silliar unasastrigal, 
M. V. Kampathkumaracha w 
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\ 

MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL UNDER RULE 1(a ), 


Names 

Sessions attended 

Papers 

Acliaiya, 0. V. 

i, m, vn, vin 

3, 7 

Aclmrva, P. K. 

ir, rv, y 

% :i, i, r>, (i 

Aiyenj'ar, R. S. Kaghava 

l, II, III, VI, VIII 

2,3,1 ,5 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami ... 

i, n, in, iv, v, vi,' 

1,2,8 

VII, VIM 


Ali, X. Hasan 

1, II, IV, VII 

A 

Anklesaria, B. T. 

1, TV. VII, VIII 

4, 8 

Bapat, L\ V. 

III, YI l, VIII 

1 7 

Belvalkar, S. K. 

i, ii, m, iv, v, vi, 
vn, vin 

i 1,12, 1, 5, 7,8 

Bhaudafkar, D. R. 

l, n, iv, v, vn 

M 

lUiiiU, 0. Jl. 

IV. VI, VII 

| 4, 7, 8 

BhnUaeharya, Binoytosh 

II, III, IV, V, VI, VIr 

2,3, 4,3,8, 7 

BliaUacliar.va, V. C. 

m, iv, v 

3, 1,5, 6 

Bhonsle, R. Krislinarao 

111 , VI, VII, 

3,7 

Oha^htai, M. Abdulla 

V, VI, VII, VIII 

5, G, 7, 8 

Ohalterji, SuniLikutnar 

TV, V, VI, VII, VIII 

1, 5, (>, 7 

OhaUop&dhyaya, K. 

IV, V, VI, VIT, VIII 

3, 4, 0 

UliaUuvedi, S. P. 

vi, vn, vin 

8 

Chaudhuri, H. C. Roy 

ii, vi, vn, vn t 

2, 8 

Chennaivavayan, N. 

III, rv, V, YL YUJ 

3, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Davuvala, P. N. 

1, TL IN 

1,3 

|)e, S. K. 

IN, IV, V, VII, VIII 

3, 4, 5, 8 

Dlnuva, A. P». 

I, II, VI, VN 

1,3 

Dikshit, K. N. 

1, VI, VII, Wi ll 

1,2, 7,8 

Dikshitar, V. R, R. 

nr, vi, vir, vin 

3, 4,5, 0.7,8 

Diskalkav, D. B. 

1, IV, VII 

2,3, 1,5, 7, 8 

J)ivekar, 11. R. 

IN, VI, VII, YIN 

0, 7,8 

(ihosli, A jit 

■ v, vr, vn 

5 

(Uiosii Mannmnjnn 

II, VI, VII, VLI 1 

2,1,6,7, 8 

Ha<i, Ahdul 

II, IV, V, VL YN 

6 

Heras, Rev. 11. 

IN, IV, VI1 

3, 4,5, 7 

fliriyamia, M. 

i, m, v, vn, vin 

1,2,3, 1, 8 

Iyer, S. V. Yisvanaf.ha 

- L N. Ill, V 

1,2, 3, I 

.layasval, K. P. 

( II, VI, VII, VIII 

2, (i 

.Him, Oan^analli 

i. ii, rv 

1,4 

Kane, P. V. 

1, IN, YL VII 

1,2,3, 6, 7, is 

Karmarkar, R. D. 

1, Jl, IN, VIII 

1,2, 3 

Kunhan Raja, C. 

V, VI. VII, VIII 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Kuppuswami Sastri. S. 

i, n, iv, v, vm 

2, 3, 4, 8 

Law Narendranatli 

i, N, vn 

1,2 

Majumdar. R. C. 

[, IT, 111, IV, Vlll 

1,2, 3, 4,6, 
7,8 

2, 3,6, 7,8 

Mirashi, Y. Y. 

1, N, IV, VI, VIN 

Misra, Umesli 

IlY, VI, VII 

; 4, 5,6 , 7. 8 


* Hftiserl on tin* list given in the Baroda Conference Report. 
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N arn os 

Sessions attended 

Papers 

t 

Modi, P. AI. 

IV. V. VII 

1 ). 7 

Moharnod, Sahidulia 

I, li, III VI 

2, <> 

Mukhovji, Rad ha Kumad 

I, II, IV, \\ VI, VI11 

1 , 2 , a, p a 

Nizanmddin, A. JI. M. 

iV, V, VI, VIII 

(I, 8 

5, f), 8 

Paranjapc. V. G. 

1, IV. VI 

1, 1 

Pisharoti, K. Rama 

III, IN V, \ 1, VIII 

a, l, A, h, s 

Prasad, Durga 

VI. VII, VIII 

s 

Prayag Dayal 

II III, IV, \, VI. VII, 
VIII 

l, s 

Rama Kao, IVf. 

VI, VII, VIII 

7, S 

Rou, Bislivesvaraiiiit.il 

1, V. VI, VII 

'/ A, <1,7,8 

Sliali, R. N. 

If, IV, VI 

a, p A,r> 

Sahani, Dayaiam 

1, 11, IV, VI, VII 

‘2, A 

Saksena, Ram 

IV, V, VI 

1, A, <i, 7, 8 

Samp 1. 

111, IV, V, VI, VII, 
V111 

1, s 

... H.. 1 >S«.I t 

IV. V, VI, VII, VIII 

A, (*>, 7, 8 

St'n, 1 > . N 

11, IV, VI 

2, 1 

Son, K. M 

V, VI, VII 

A, (), 7 

Shali, Mo'mined 

II, III, IV. VII. VIII 

a, i , a,h 

Shall, Hnaial Amritlai 

1, 111. VII, VIII 

i, a. 7, S 

Shaikh, A. K. 

1, II, VI 

i 

Shaimi Sastry, IP 

I, It, 111, VIII 

2 . a, p A, 7, s 

Sastri, Hiranand 

Ill, V. VI, VII 

2 , a. A, 7 

Sastri, Man^ald('\ 

IV, V, VI, VII 

1, A, C), 7 

Sastri, P. P. S. 

III, IV, VI. VII. villi 

a 

Siddiqi, M. Z. 

IV, V, VI, VIII 

(). 8 

Sin ha Kumar Gan&mand 

II, III, VII 

9, a 

Srinivasachari, 0. S. 

I, III, IV, V, VII, VIII 

2 , a,7, s 

Subha Kao, R. 

II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII 

a, p a, (i, 7, 8 

Subrahmania Iyer, K. A. 

II, III, IV, V, V!, VII, 

1 VIII 

a, i, a,7 

Tandan, Hariharnath 

i VI. VII, VIJ1 

8 

Taraporewala, I. .1. S. 

1 1, V, VI, VII, VIII 

2, P A 

Trifcton, A. S. 

! iii, iv, v 

2, a, A 

IJfcgikar, N. B. 

1, 11, III, IV 

1,2. 1 

Vaidya, P. L. 

I, III, VII, VIII 

8 

Vaidya, V. P. 

1, IV, VII 

2 , a 

Varma, Sidd lies war 

V, VI, VII 

PA,r>,7, 8 

Venkateswara Iyer, S. \ . 

I, If, III, V 

1 , 2 , a, i. a, a 

Woolner, A. (\ 

1, IV, V, VII 

pr> 

Yazdani, G. ... | 

1, II, VII 

7 


I 
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SIRECESSION LIST OF PATRONS AND I’RHSlDENTS 0> 
THE ALI.-INDJ \ ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


No. 

Place 

1 

1 Veav 

1 

Patrons 

Presidents 

1 

Poona ... 

11) Li 

His Excellency Sir George 

Sir Hamakrishna 




Ambrose Lloyd, D.C.I.K., 

Gopal Bhan- 




D.s.o., Governor ol‘ Horn- 

Markar, Kfc., 




bay. 

M.A. 

o 

Oalcut til... 

l!l±l 

His Excellency Lord Hon- 

i Professor Syl- 




aldshay* (i.c.LKo Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. 

vain Levi. 

d 

Madras ... 

11)2 1 

His Excellency Viscount. 

Min. Dr. Ganga- 



! 

Goschen, (i.C.T.K, C.lt.K., 

l nath Jha, M.A., 



i 

Governor of Madras. i 

D.ljitt. 

1 

Allahabad 
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Mysore. Tamils towards Civic Sciencos. 

11. Mr. P. Acharya, li.Kc., A Peep into some Ancient Feuda- 

M.U.A.S., Mayurhhanj. tory titles of Orissa. 

SECTION X FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

President Prof. Shahid Suhrawardy, 13.A. (Hons.) 

Secretary —A. A. Krislmaswami Ayyangar, M.A., L.T. 

I. Prof. P. K. Acharya., I-E.S., The Playhouse of the Hindu 

M.A., Ph.n., I).Lit., Alla- Period, 

hahad. 

Sthapatya Yisarada S. C. Indian Architecture -Scheme for 
Chatterjeo, A.M.A.K., Cal- Renovation, 

cutta. 

k Mr. dagadish Naniymi Sar- Notes on Saltpetre in Bihar, 
kar, Patna College. 

4. Dr. M. Ii. Krishna, M.A., ' The Art of the Gomata Colos- 

D.JLit(Lend.), Mysore. sus. 
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A* 

0. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 


13. 


14. 


15 . 


16. 

17. 

18. 


1 . 


Mr. A. A. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, M.A., L.T., My¬ 
sore. 

Do .to 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Sar- 
kar, M.A., B.L., Rajshahi, 
Bengal. 

Bai Sail ib Man o raj a i \ 
Ghosh, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

Dr. Moti Chandra, M.A., 
Ph. P.. Benares. 

Mr. M. Mukundaraja. 

Mr I;. Narasimhaehar, M.A., 
M \ sore. 

Dr. C. Narayana Kao, M.A., 
Ij.T.. eh. n., Anantapur. 

Prof. I\. U. Pisharoti, M.A., 
Annamalai University. 

Do 

M a h ai n a h o pad h y ay a A r t h a- 
sastra Visarada Dr. K. 
Shania Sastry, B.A., Ph. D. 
(lion.), Mysore. 

Mr. P. S. Sundaram Avyar, 

B.A., Tj.T., Tanjore. 

Mr. \V. Dorasainy Iyer, 
Walajapet. 

Mr. J. J. Kunjara, Astrolo¬ 
ger Palmist, K u n j o o r 

(8. K.) 


The Bakshali Manuscript. 


An rnductive Study of Bhaskara’s 
Chakravala Metlv 
Glimpses nf Ancient Indian in¬ 
fluence on Goyloneso Art and 
cultui e. 

Brahmanical Bronze images of 
Kurkihur, Gaya District, Bihar. 

The Representation of Indian r 'u! 
ture in the Gateways of Ssir.-hi, 
(Lantern lecture). 

Kathakali : A Unique Dramatic 
Art. 

*The Bhagavata plays in Mysore. 

An Identification of the lost idol of 
Vitthala in the Vitthala temple at 
ITampi. 

Dohada or the Woman and Tree 
Motif in Indian Art (Lantern 
lecture). 

Sik haras. 

*Parvarasi or Full and Now-moon 
formula of the Vedahga Jyau- 
tisha- 

The Melakarta—an Bnquiry. 

Bye Vs Bar. 

Sri Maha-samudrika Chandassastra. 


SECTION Xl-LINGUISTICS. 


President—Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. I>. 

Secretary. —Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., L.T., ph. I). 

Dr. Baburam Saksena, M.A., Some Interesting vocables from 
D. Litt., Allahabad Uhiver- Modem I. A. Dialects, 
sity. 
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9. Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A., 
V y ak amn ac 1 1 a ry a, K av y a- 
tirtha, Nagpur. 

3. Dr. M. B. Emcneau, Yale 

U nivorsity. 

4. Dr. A. N. Narasirahia, M.A., 

L.T., Ph.P., Mysore Uni¬ 
versity* 

5. Dr- 0- Narayana Rao, M.A., 

L. T., Ph. 1)., Anantapur. 

f>. Vidvan IT. N. Raghavendra- 
char, M.A., Mysore Uni¬ 
versity. 

7. Dr. Siddheswar Varma, M.A., 

d'.LITT., Jam mu. 

8. Mr. T. N. Srikantaiya, M.A., 

Mysore University. 

9. Vidvan G. J. Somayaji, 

M. A., lj.T. f \ ml lira Uni¬ 
versity. 

10. Pandit II. Srinivasaeliar, 

Mysore. 

11. Prof. Sunitikumar Chattorji, 

M.A., d.TjITT., Calcutta 
University. 

12. Prof. A. N. Upadhyo, 

Kolhapur. 

LJ. Mr. Sarsilal Sarkar, (Cal¬ 
cutta. 


* History of ah Important Historical 

word in the Paninian School of 
Grammar. 

The Voice-system of Malay alam. 

* History of ‘r ( © )’ in Kanavese. 

A comparative Table of roots in the 
Dravidian languages, Sanskrit, 
the Prakrits and the Modern 
Aryan languages of India. 

The significance of the meaning of 
‘ Panchmi.’ 

* Some New Sanskrit Verbs in 
Kalurasvami’s commentary on 
the Ainarakosa. 

The Mutation of 1, U, E and O in 
Kannada. 

The Historic Accent Shift in 
‘ Telugm’ 

Sahdas in Mahfibhfishya. 

Indo-Aryan and Austria—Some 
further cases of affinity. 

* Orthographical Explanation of 
certain Prakrit forms. 

Some examples of the antithetical 
sense of Primal words in Sans¬ 
krit language. 


SECTION XII—(A) KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Ptositl on /. — M A H A M A JT<) P A DTI Y A V A RAO BAHAnrR 
R. Narastmhachar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Secretary. —D. L. Narasimitachar, Esq., M.a. 

1. Mr. C. N. Anant.a Ramaiya Supplementing Caldwell. 

Sastri, M.A., Trivendrum. 

2. Mr. N. Anantarangachar, 

M.A., H.T., Mysore. 
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3. Dr. G. Narayana Rao, M.A., A Study of tho Language of Pam pa 

L. T., Ph.D., Anantapur. and Ids Timos. 

4. Do ' The Modern Telugu Movemont: its 

origin and progress. 

5. AJ r. L.. V. Kanuisvami The Dravidi.-in Vor 1 

Aiyar, M.A., U.L., \‘) rna- 

kulam. 

6. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, Hasavrsvara. 

M. A., Mysore. 

7. Pandit H. Srinivasachar, * 

Mysore. 

H. Pandit T. Srinivasa Ranga- X^. 

eharya, Mysore. 

0. Pandit K. Varadachar. &S7&. 

Mysore. 

10. Pandit M. h. Varadacharya, £(£OT>a3 3520 GteTOti cDSb^F. 

AI y-uiv. 

11. \ir. A1 iriya Thimmappaiya, Venginadu. 

Mangalore. 

SECTION XII—(b) MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

President .— Du. S. K. Chattkr.ii, m.a.. d.ut. 

Secret arti — T. K UISUNAMUUTHI Esq., n.A. 

t. Mr. llariharanabh Tandan, Hindi Accent. 

M.A., Agra University. 

2. Do * Kaviratna Satya-Narayana. 

o. Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., Pronunciation of Hand O in Eastern 

Mysore. Hindi. 

4. Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., Hindi in the College of Port 
P.R.s. William. 

5- Mr. H. D. Velankar, M.A., Apabhramsa and Marathi metres. 
Bombay. 

6. Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., pIi.d. Beginnings of Hindustani Poetry 

in India. 

PANDIT A PARISHAD. 

President.— Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavaciiaspati 

Prof. S. Kttppusvami Sastri, m.a., i.k.s. (Rtd.) 

Secretary .— S. B. Kkishnamukthi, Esq., m.a. 

I. Vidvan S- Krishnasvami Samskrita Varigmaya Vicharali. 

Sastri, Mysore. 
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2. Yidvan Madhvaohar, My¬ 
sore. 

8. Mahavidvan Karur Sosha- 
ehar, Mysore. 

1. Do 

5. Do 

G. Vidvan P. H. Siva Subra- 
Innanya Sastri. 

7. Mabavidan Kukke Subra- 
Innanya Sastri, Mysore. 

S. Vidvan S. Yittbala Sastri. 

0. Vidvan Krisbnadesikaebar, 
Mysore. 

10. Vidvan V. Bhimachar. 

11. Vidvan H. Tirunarayaiia 

Ayyangar. 

.12. Vidvan M. S. Venkatesa 
Sastri, Bangalore. 

18. Siddhantalamkara Vidya- 
vachaspati Dharniadeva. 

14. Vidvan S. Narasimhachar, 
Mysore. 

In. Vidvan H. N. Ragbavendra- 
ehar, M.A., Mysore. 

1G. Mr. S. Srikantba Sastri, 
M.A., Mysore. 

17. Vidvan Dhruba Sarvosvara 
Sastri, Pithap ur am. 


Puratana Vidya Yijayab. 

Praktana-kala Yantra Vivaraaain. 

Bhaumantariksha samsarga niru- 
panani. 

1 Tarudohada-Vajralopadi Pradar- 
sanam. 

Tantratatvadhi jigauisa. 

S rau tad bar ma Mil n am sa. 

* Paramartham Advaitadarsanam. 
Yyakaranasya darsanatmakam. 

Auttaralia Bbasjia. 

Akhila Sreyonidanam Satyanieva. 

Kbyativadali. 

Yaidikesvara Vadah. 

Bhedfibbeda Yicbaral.i. 

* Yedantanam eka Yakyata. 
Sarvajiiatva Tattva samiksba. 

Sosba sutram. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE. 


Tnvitalinu. — The \ ice-Chan. ellor, University of 
Mysore, proposed to the Government of Mysore that the 
All-India Oriental Conference he invited lo hold its Eighth 
Session at Mysore in December 1985 and with (loverji- 
ment approval the invitation was sent to the Laroda 
Session of the Conference in I )eeember 1983. The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the ( ouference accepted this invita¬ 
tion an ! appointed as Local Secretary and member of the 
Kxc Ui i\i (Vmnnittee of the 1 . Conference Dr. M.H. Krishna,, 
the delegate of the Mysore' University. 

lteeeplhm Cnmmiitae. —The Cniversity of Mysore 
appointed .1 .Deception Committee ol 21 members with 
the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman. The In ception (Com¬ 
mittee met at Mysore on 18-2-1985, eoopted. 81 new 
members, and appointed a Working Committee and 
several Sub-Committees with instructions to carry out the* 
work of organising the Conference. Each Sub-Committee 
was given powers of carrying out its own particular duties 
under the general control and guidance of the Working 
Committee. 

Membership.- On 20-2-1985, the I jocal Secretary 
issued the Cirst Bulletin announcing the Conference and 
issuing a general invitation to scholars all over the world 
to become members and contribute papers. Special invi¬ 
tations were issued to the various Governments in India 
and learned institutions to send delegates. A Sanskrit 
circular invited the delegation of Pandits to the Parishad. 
About a month before the Conference, the Working Com¬ 
mittee was able to frame , programme which was published 
along with the Second Bulletin giving details of the 
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arrange!ncmbs made. The invitation fnet with a tine 
response and the numbers registered were as follows : 


Number of institutions sending delegates ... 82 

Delegates and Full Members ... 218 

Reception Committee Members ... ... 72 

Pandits, Moulvis and Student Members ... DO 


Among the institutions represented by delegates were 
the Government of India, the Governments of most of 
the Provinces and States of India and of Ceylon, nearly 
all the Universities and learned associations of India and 
the Oricnta,1 institutions of the leading countries in 
Europe. 

The various Sub Committees were able to make the 
following arrangements for the Conference. 

Lndf/iiuj .—With the co-operation of the Government 
of Mysore, the .Director of Public Instruction, the Palace 
authorities and the University Hostel authorities, a num¬ 
ber of camps were opened by the Boarding and Lodging 
Sub-Committee for providing free lodging and boarding to 
the members in the European, Indian non-vegetarian, 
North-lndian vegetarian, South-Indian vegetarian and 
Pandit styles. At the request of the Local Secretary, the 
Resident Medical Officer, Krishnarajendra Hospital, start¬ 
ed a dispensary and the Postal authorities opened a 
special Post Cilice, while the Police' authorities made 
necessary arrangements for traffic control, watch and 
ward. 

Conveyance .—Special taxis and buses wore engaged 
by the Conveyance Sub-Committee who received the 
guests and conducted them to the various places of 
meeting in the Mysore City free of charge and also 
arranged for three excursions to interesting places and for 
the publication of the Guide to the Mysore State. 

Exhibition .—The co-operation of the Archaeological 
Departments of the Governments of India, Hyderabad and 
Mysore and of the Government Oriental Libraries of 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore and the Chamarajendra 
Technical Institute, Mysore, enabled the Exhibition 
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Sub-Committee to organise a very interesting and instruc¬ 
tive exhibition of antiquities, manuscripts and fine arts. 

t i'or the evening entertainments, 
musical, dancing and other performances vvr v arranged 
by the Entertainments Sub-Committee along with the 
enacting of Sanskrit, plays by the Amateur Dramatic 
Association of Bangalore. 

Parishnd .—The Mysore Palace and the', Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College authorities helped the Parishad Sub- 
Committee in making arrangements for the Pandita 
Parishad. * 

The Mysore University Hovers and a number of 
volunteers undertook to render service in various forms 
under the leadership of the Service Sub-Committee. 

—Meanwhile, Ilis Highness the Maharaja, 
tlm Grovuniment and Llie University were approached for 
financial help and a printed appeal was also issued by the 
Chairman to the public and to various institutions. The 
Donations Sub-Committee also made a collection with the 
help of volunteers iv Mysore and Bangalore. 'The funds 
ultimately collected for the expenses >f the Reception 
Committee were as follows .— 

lis. a. p. 

1. PatronVgrant ... ... 1,000 0 0 

2. University grant ... ... 1,000 0 0 

3. Government grunt ... ... 1,000 0 0 

4. Reception Committee Membership 1,192 4 0 

fens, etc. 

/}. iUembcrsliip fees ... ... 2,491 8 0 

G. Grant from the General Secretary 100 0 0 

7. Miscellaneous ... ... 40 13 0 

Total ... 6,824 9 0 

Publications. —On behalf of the Reception Committee 
the following publications were issued free to the members 
of the Conference: — 

(1) A General Guide Book called “ All About the 
Conference. ” containing the rules, lists of delegates, 

members, etc*, lists of benefactors and donors, institutions 

D 



represented by delegates, details of the arrangements 
made for the Conference ajul t lie full programme 
(pages 102). 

(2) A book containing the summaries of papers 
accepted provisionally by the sectional committees 
(pages 155+7). 

(>5) A guide to the Mysore State partly describing 
the territories and the Government of 'Mysore and 
partly a Gazetteer and guide to the important places of 
interest (pages 125). This book was illustrated by 
means of blocks most of which were kindly lent by 
Government. 

Patronage. —At the request of the Working Com¬ 
mittee His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, graciously consented to 
be the Patron and Vice-Patron, respectively, of the 
Conference and the Government of Mysore very kindly 
agreed to entertain 50 of the members of the Conference 
as Government guests. For looking after these guests 
Government deputed Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari, n.A., 
Registrar, General and Revenue Secretariat, who rendered 
valuable assistance to the Local Secretary. The Dewan 
of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail, attended the Conference on 
the first two days and took personal interest in the success 
of the Conference'. The Mysore Palace and the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore also arranged to give help in various 
forms. The Vice-Patron very kindly agreed to open the 
Conference. 

Papers .—Out of a total of 250 papers received for 
the Conference, 2nl were provisionally accepted by the 
sectional secretaries. Tin*, sectional presidents assisted 
by the sectional committees selected about half the 
number for publication in the proceedings. 

77/c (hnijereuce .—While preparations went on at 
Mysore lor holding the Conference, the Executive 
Committee o( the All-India Oriental Conference elected 
liajaserasakta Ban Bahadur (now J)e/ran Bahadur) 
Dr. S. Krishnnswami Aiyangai, M.A., rii.o., as the General 
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President of the Eighth Session of the (Conference, and 
the following scholars as sectional Presidents :— 

1. i . i • i ...in M.A.. n.PHTi. Vedic. 

‘2. D. ];. \nk!„vin.i, Ks«|., m.a. ... Iir ,.u. 

‘i. Dr. A. If. M. Ni^inuddin, PH.n. Ronnie 

Dr. S. K Dm, ala., P».L., P.LfT. ... Oktssieul Sanskrit. 

b. M. Ihriyanna, K.sp., M.A. ... Philosophy and 

Religion. 

f). Dr. P. D. Vaidya, ALA,, d.ijt. ... Prakrits. 

7. Dr. Radhaknmud MMukeiji, M.A., Pli P. History and (loo- 

ijraphy. 

S. K. N. Dikslnr, ijsq., M.A ... Arcdueolopv 

i). !ian Siilnb k). Hayavadana Ra.o, H.A., Kthnotand 

L.L. Kolkloro. 

10. Sahid Su!ii*:taidy. Kstj.. li.A. (o\oN) Kino Arts and 

Toclmic;d Sciences. 

i i. I>i. V. S. Suki lia.nkar, M.A., PH.I). ... Indian I linguistics. 

; :ii ■ Malnhiuihopud h i/fh/u llan IhiJiatlur Kannada and other 
K. Narasindiat*.ha/i-ya, M.A., M.P.A.s. Dravidian Ij:ui- 

«ua{*os. 

12(A) Dr. Sunil,i Kumar Cluifcieiji, M.A., Modern Indian 
h.u r. 1 jani*iia^us. 

Kar-mitna . Tliakur Gopal Saran Sinpii ... Poets' (Jon^ress. 

Mahamah< /uiilhfhliia- Professor S. Kuppu- Pandita Parishad. 
swair.i Sastri, M.A., I.IPS. (lUd.) 

Members began l,o arrive in Mysore two days 
before the Conference. Messages of sympathy and pood 
wishes for the suooess of file Conference were received 
from numerous institutions, scholars and others. The 
Mysore Session was described by the various delegates 
as one of the most notable sessions. Its success was due, 
on the Reception side, to the assistance given by the 
Reception Committee, the Mysore I’alaee, the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, the University of Mysore, the Mysore 
Government Education Department, the Mysore City 
Municipal Council and other public institutions, donors, 
benefactors and others who helped financially and 
personally, the Chairman and other members of the 
Working Committee, the Conference staff, the Volunteers 

and the Mysore University Rovers. On behalf of the 

l>2 
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Working Committee letters of thanks were sent by the 
Local Secretary to all those who helped to make the 
Conference a success. In recognition of tin' splendid 
work done by the Cniversity Staff, liners and other 
workers, the Working Committee weiv At Home to them 
on 7tli January 193h. 

M. U. KRISHNA, 

Secretary, 

lu'ccptiuu Conun it tee^ 

Mysore. 



PROGRAMME. 


7-5 i\m. 
7-20 i* M. 

s-0 r.M. 

0-30 i-.m. 


Saturday, 28th December 1935. 


Arrival of Member-. rr*/ Arsikere Railway Station. 


Arrival ol Me.:.h«-: nr . Han«»- 
:i lore- 
Dinner 

Mabarsln Nachikela,” —a 
\ »-ii: Pla\ m Kannada hy 
t lit* Amateur Dramatic 
Association, I» a n •; a 1 o ro. 
Renefit Performance for 
Reception (! o m m i I too 
Kunds 


Do 


Respeci iv * -amps. 
Ran^acliarin M emo- 
rial r ro\vn Hall. 


Sunday, 29th December 1935. 

7-0 A.M. ... Peak last. ... ... Respective Damps. 

7-30 A. M. ... Tennis ... .. Maharajas College 

( ’olllts. 


7 -of) A.M. ... Kxeinsion A.— Mysore' City. Km m Conference 
Palace, Zoo and Chanmndi Ollieo. 
iiiiis. 


S-0 A.M. I <) 12 Pxhihit ion 
NOON. 

p-30 A.M. ... Meeting ol llie Iv\<*cutivo Com¬ 
mit U'O. 


Victoria- duhilce 1 lall 
and Intermediate 
College. 

(University Pihrary 
lvllows’ Room. 


10-3(1 A.M. 


12 NOON 

2-30 To 1-30 

l’.M. 


Meeting ol Sectional (Join- 
mil tecs for c a ii i d e r i n 
sectional papers, programme, 
etc. 

1 iiineli or 1 >ay Meal 


Respective Sectional 
Rooms at the 
Maharaja’s College, 
etc. 

Respective Camps. 


()peni n l; Se-. on 


•Ja&v.n Mohan Palace 

Hall. 
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2-30 


3-0 i* 


P.M. ... Members of Kxeeutive and Jagan Mohan 
Reception Committees, Dele- Hall, 
pikes, Members, Pandits, 

Poets, (luesls and Visitors 
wore in their allotted seats. 

Sectional Presidents and 
Members of the executive 
Committee were received by 
tdm Chairman ol the Recep- 
tion Committee and the 
Secretaries of t he Conference 
and taken to their seats, 

The General .’President, Raja- 
$ev((s<tkld Jiao Bahadur 

T)r. S. Kris h n a s \v a m \ 

Aiyangar, M.A., 1*11.1 (Cal.) 
was received by the Chair- 
man of the Reception Com- 
inittee a,nd the Secretaries of 
the Conference. 

.M. ... 11 is Highness Sri Kanthirava 

N a ras i m I i a. ra j a \V adiy a r 

Bahadur, d.c.r.K., Yuvaraja 
of Mysore, Pro-Chancellor ol 
the University of Mysore 
and Vice-Patron of the 
Conference, arrived and was 
received at the entrance of 
the Hall by the Chairman of 
the.Reception Committee, the 
General President, the Retir¬ 
ing President and the Secreta¬ 
ries of the Conference and 
conducted to his seat. 

Welcome Address by ])r. 10. P. 

Metcalfe, P.SC., F. TNST. P., 

Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Mysore University. 

(A Photo** raph of the Meeting 
was taken) 

Opening Address hy His 
f fighness. 

Vote of Thanks to His Highness. 

Departure of His Highness. 

Interval. 


I alace 
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‘>-0 

L-o r.M. i'-. 

s -0 r.M. 


Prescient i:fl A.-ires-. 

Comlo- ; e Lvcsolul ions 

,1) I'V S\ 1 va 1 1 1 Levi, Presi¬ 
dent. Sivoini Ses$i< 
i >r. llirnlai, Pits..,(_mi t, 
Sixth Session. 


Tim ... Respeetivc Camps. 

Pri-snient ial Addi\ s^ MisXorx Maharaja's College 
Section. Kannada Sectional 

1 jOc! hi os ;i 1 :■ I ! •- mo’.-dral ions- 11 ill. 

( l) K. X.’P : kMiit, M.A., 

• :.dus (yi\ ili/al ion. 

(d) K. P. .la \ ;h\v,i i, Lsi p, M . \ , 
i.m: vl’-lwv. Presidential 
Address ol tin* Numismatic 
Society ( i Must rated). 

1 >innt m■ ... .. Respective Camps. 

Pesti\.d ol Pine Arts »la/Jan Mohan Palace 

Vocal Musi('.|—Miss Raj- Th(»atr(i. 

anmi.i, Student Maharani’s 
W i *1 11 <*i)'s College. M \ sort*. 

S‘.entis from Sanskrit. Plaxs, l>\ 
the Amateur l)ramafcie 
Association ol Mangalore 
I Lhasa's Pratinui Nu-taka : ~ 

The Last, Moment.s ol I )asa- 
iatha. 

Kfilidasa s Sakuutala : The 

Repudiation ol Sakuniala. 

I >a(ta nara \ apa’s Ycntsa mhara. 

(1,) Thu Vow ol Hhima. 

(2) The Storm between 
Asvatlhama and 
Karpa. 


Monday, 30th December 1935. 


7-D AM. 

Creak l ast 

Respective Camps. 

7-M0 a.m. ... 

Tennis 

... Maharaja’s College 



Courts. 

8 A.Al. TO 12 

exhibition 

Victoria Jubilee Hall 

.NOON. 


and Intermediate 



College. 



IVI 


8-30 A.M. 

Sectional Meetings 

Maharaja’s Cohege 


* 

Rooms. 


Philosophy and Religion 

1 J.T. R ,«)iu. 


History and (Geography 

Mal.liematics Room. 


Arehaiology 

1 ntermediate College 
Chemistry Hall. 


ethnology 

Maharaja's College 
Psychology Room. 


Pine Arts and Technical 

1 uteri Mediate College 


Sciences. 

Physics Hall. 


Kannada and other Dravidian 

Maharaja's College 


1 ainguages 

Senior H.A. 1 fall. 


Numismatic Society of India 

1 ntc/mediate College 
Chemistry Hall. 


Poets’ Congress 

Pandita Parishad (Visit lo 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College). 

Maharaja’s College 
-junior 1 >.A. Hall. 


Vedic (Presidential Address). 

Sanskrit l».A. Room. 

9 A.M. 

Iranian (Presidential Address). 

economics Profes¬ 

sor's Room. 

9-30 A.M- 

Classical Sanskrit (Presidential 
Address). 

Common Room. 

10 A.M. 

... Prakrits (Presidential Address). 

Liter a t u i e M.A. 

Room. 

10-30 A.M. 

Linguistics (Presidential Ad¬ 

Sanskrit M.A. Room. 


dress). 


11 A.M. 

Islamic (Presidential Address). 

History M.A. Room. 

11-30 A.M. 

Indo-Aryan 1 janguages (Pre¬ 
sidential Address). 

French Room. 

ri noon 

lainch 

Res j lent i vo C;im ps. 

1-0 r.M. 

.... Numismatic Society :—- 

Intermediate College 


-J ubilcc Celebration. 

Chemistry Hall. 

3-0 l’.M. 

Pandita Parishad.— 

-lagan Mohan Palace 


Welcome Address. 

Presidential Address. 

Hall. 


Vakyartha or Public Debate 
in Sanskrit;. 

t () P.M. ... Poets' Ooni»ross—-Public Ses¬ 
sion : Presidential Address 
and Reading of Poems. 

Tea 


0-0 P.M. 


Respective Camps. 
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<)-0 l’.M. 


!.‘-0 


7-0 A.M. 

7-30 A.M. . 

S-0 \ M. . 

S-30 A.M 


Lectures anti Domonstra- Maharaja’s College 
i u • Senior Pi.A. 1Lall. 

L \nlw;m T. Krislmama- 
charva 'toga. 

T iV Lakshman Soup 
M.A., hAillP. ' hitliaV 
Coni rihulion 0 Work' 

( ullme (lim .an l -v- 

fiiLo). 

‘J. Vi -10111 I * Karandivny 
lv-«|. . (’u'iiiicl oi (/ii!- 
lurr- id the Narmada 
\ ulley (Lantern Lec- 
> mo). 

i. Mr. Sarwrswar Kataki : 

Ass-mese Antiquities. 


dinner ... ... Respective (damps. 

Festival ul Pine Art" ... dnqnn Moh.iii Palace. 

Alilnnaxa t rim Ait ol (ieshire.- I'ln'jiiiv. 

M’ "<ae School): Miss Put- 
t ;i mma of M \ sop*. 

Pl.;i *: a Nfilya. C I a ^ - i c :i 1 
lndia.n l)anoe. Tanjoi 
School, by Miss V'ara 
lakslnni and Party. 


Breakfast. 

Tennis 

Kxhihifion 

Sectional Meetings— 
Vet lie 

Iranian 

Classical Sanskrit. 
Prakrits 


Respective (lamps. 
Maharaja's College 
Cum is. 

Victoria .)ubiloo Ihdl 
and 1 nlonnediato 
College. 

Maharaja’s College: 
Sans k r i t. JLA. 
Room. 

-Economics Professor’s 
Room. 

Common Room. 
Literature M.A. 
Room. 


Tuesday, 31st December 1935- 





I anguishes 



1 anguishes 

Maharaja's Colle ,e : 
Saus k r i t M .A. 

Room. 


Islamic 

History M.A. Room. 


Indo Aryan Languages 

French Room. 


Numismatic Society of India 

Informed ial e College 
Phxsies 11 all- 


1 jingoistic Society ul’ India. ... 

Maharaja’s College, 
S a n s k r i f M.A* 

Room. 


I 1 islory and Ceography : 

Mathematics Room. 


Philosophy and Religion : 

(Presidential A d d r o s s) 
Kannada. Section 

Public Session. Presidential 

B.T. Room. 


Address. 


10 A.M. 

Arelneology : (Presidential 

1 ntermediate College 


Address). 

Chemistry Hail- 

10-50 A.M. ... 

Pine Arts and Technical 

1 nlei mediale (college 


Scieaices : ( Presidential 

Address). 

Physic,s Hall. 

11 A.M. 

Ffhnology : ( President'ial Ad¬ 
el less). 

Ps\ chologv Room. 

11-1A A.M. ... 

Meeting of I,he Kxccuti\r Com 
in iftee. 

(' m versit \ 1 alna i > . 

HI NOON 

Lunch 

Respeofive (simps. 

1-50 l-.M. ... 

Meet ini; of the Council 

Maharaja’s College. 
Junior J3.A. Hall. 

3-30 i*.M. ... 

Closing Sesssion — 

-lagan Mohan Palace 


President’s Closing Address. 
Vote of Thanks. 

Hall. 

•1-0 I'.M. 

( 1 roup Photograph 

-lagan Mohan Palace 
Front. 

1-10 l’.M. ... 

Special train for Krislmara.j 

Mysore City Railway 


Sugar. 

Stat ion. 

5-0 I’.M. 

Patron’s Carden Part\ 

Krishnaraj Sugar. 

7-15 i’.m. ... 

Kef urn train to Mysore 

Krishnaraj S a g a r 
Railway Station. 

8-0 l’.M. ... 

Dinner 

Respective Camps. 

9-50 r.M. ... 

Festival of Kino Arts 

-lagan Mohan Palace 


Music.— Vina hy Mr. K. S. 
Kesava Murthy, Yainika 
Vidwan of the Palace, 
Mysore. 

Theatre. 



Indian MarioeetP Show: 

The VJ «. of 1 larischandra, 
i)\ I ! p;ldh\a\Mallanna- 
ehar\a, Moh.yuddin S'hoh 
and Party of I f lire Via$*e 
"Mysore District. 


()-() A.M. 
7-0 V.M. 


O-fjO A 

7 10 A.: 

!) -() I’.M. 


Wednesday, 1st January 1936. 


Breakfast 

Kxcursion B. - Sr.rin^a.patam, 
Somalia! hpur, Cauverv Kails 
and Sivasaimudram Power 
Stai ion ; returning hy S p.M. 
Special arrangements for 
dc.j artur ‘ were made for 
those' who desired to catch 
the mail ( rain for 1 hucjlllore 
a(> Madder at ;j P.M. 

Train for Arsikere ami Poona. 

Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 

ao tliaka/ / ( K(*i ala. School ( 
Classical Indian Dance) hv 
The Kerala Kala Mandiram 
Party from Cochin. 


Respective C.uniN 
Start, from d,.! ia - 
raia’s . ' 4 oi;e. 


Ran.^acharlu Memo¬ 
rial Town Hall. 


Thuisday, 2nd and Friday, 3rd January 1936. 

7-0 A.M. ... Excursion C. —Sravanalxd^ola, 

Belur, Ha-lchid ; returning 
to Mysore on 3rd January 
at 8 I’.M. Special arrange¬ 
ments were made for those 
who desired to catch the 
passenger train for .Poona at 
Arsikore at about. '1 I’.M. 

1.0-0 l’.M. ... Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 
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Proceedings and Transactions 




PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THF EIGHTH 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

riiuiday, the 20th 1><reinber lOHO. 

ii-30 I’.M. —The General President of the Conference, 
Jidjasrnlml.fa line lialiddur Dr. S. Krishnas Mini 
Aiyaugar, .m.a., eu.n. ' v CalJ, was received by Dr. K. P. 
Metcalfe, n.so., v.inst. r., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, and Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
as al*-o by the Secretaries of the Conference at the entrance 
</ the lagan-Mohan Palace Mall. 

b-0 i’.\r.—His Highness Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja 
Wadiy ;ir Bahadur, o.c.i.e., Vuvaraja of Mysore 1 , Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore and Vice-Patron 
of the Conference, arrived in state accompanied by Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and was recei ved at the entrance 
of the Mall by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
the (General President, the Retiring President and the 
Secretaries of the Conference. All present rose from their 
seats and kept standing while His Highness was conducted, 
in a procession, to his seat on the dais. 

Hr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the President elect 
was then presented to His Highness and he look his seat 
on the left of the dais. The Members of the Executive 
Committee were then presented to His Highness. 

J)r. E. P. Metcalfe D.sc., k.inst. i\, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed His Highness and the 
Members of the Conference in a short speech as lollows.— 

Youu Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 have much pleasure, as Chairman of your Reception 
Committee, in welcoming to Mysore the members of this 
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important cultural association, the All-India Oriental 
Conference. We are greatly honoured by your acceptance 
of our invitation to hold your Eighth Session here. 

The significance of this session of the Conference may 
be judged from the circumstance that among the distin¬ 
guished delegates who are attending are to be numbered 
many from beyond the borders of India. It is with special 
satisfaction that wc greet scholars from America, France, 
Germany, Holland and Poland. Their association with 
us to-day is a tribute to the international standing of the 
Oriental Conference. We have to congratulate ourselves, 
too, on the presence of most of the leading Orientalists 
of India, a very distinguished band of experts covering the 
many fields of study and research which constitute the 
purview of this Conference. 

In agreeing to hold its Eighth Session in Mysore, we 
venture to believe that the Conference has made a very 
appropriate choice. Mysore is to-day an important centre 
of oriental learning, where the older and the newer 
cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of 
recognition both from the cultivated public and from the 
State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas 
and other institutions, which provide facilities for higher 
studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada, 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On 
the other hand, research of the more modern kind is carried 
on in the University and in other foundations, notably in 
the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the 
very first of the teaching Universities in India, is yet one 
of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already achieved 
a considerable amount of standard work in oriental 
learning. It provides courses of study in the various 
branches of classical ^Sanskrit, in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Kannada, Telugu and Tamil; and in Indian History, 
Archeology, Anthropology and Philosophy. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. 
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These are the Oriental Library and the Archaeological 
Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these 
which were formerly independent government departments 
are now managed by bnivorsitv Professors under the 
administrative control of the University. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out 
and preserve from destruction the multitude of valuable 
manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners 
of little appreciation of the literary and antiquarian value 
of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts art' 
subjected to careful examination; and those of special 
interest are published in critical editions. In pursuance 
of this object the Oriental Library has already rescued 
from oblivion over eleven thousand manuscripts, among 
them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity and 
value. The Library has also published about a hundred 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada. 

Like the Oriental Library the Arelueological Depart¬ 
ment is actually an older institution than the University 
of which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with 
the construction of the lost history of the country from 
epigraphical material. In the course of this work the 
Department has collected over sixteen thousand inscrip¬ 
tions and has published over eleven thousand. In addition 
the Department gives expert advice on the conservation 
of ancient monuments in the State, numbering over two 
hundred, of each of which it has made a detailed survey. 
The Department has lately broken now ground (it would 
be more appropriate to say very old ground) in the exca¬ 
vation of the sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference 
is a small exhibition of antiquities, which, I feel sure, will 
prove of great general interest. We are under a special 
obligation to the Arelueological Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and to the Governments of Hyderabad. 
Madras and Travancore for contributing exhibits. As 
every one knows, arelueological discoveries of a very 
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remarkable nature have been mad£ of recent years in 
India. Examples of some of these,will be on vie'v. 

Conferences such as this one represent opportunities 
for more than mere attendance at sectional meetings. 
Much of their values lies in the facilities they afford for 
visiting and inspecting places and objects which make a 
special appeal to individual interests. 

You will find in Mysore, and round about, many 
things to see ; and, if I may say so, not a few to admire, 
representing each of the cultures which here find a meeting 
point. The lovely architecture of the Hoysalas at 
Somanathapur, Belur and Halcbid, the departed military 
glory of Seringapatam are balanced by such achievements 
as the titanic wall thrown by Indian brains and Indian 
hands across the Hoods of the Kaveri' and the electrical 
harnessing of the sacred river for the comfort and profit 
of the people. 

You will find in this City itself, the seat of a long 
line of Indian Kings, a harmonious synthesis of old 
tradition and modern practice ; the old arts, philosophies 
and religions flourish here in a garden city made beautiful 
by night as . well as by day by the application of modern 
methods and sciences, under the tegis and rulership of a 
benevolent Prince, himself a living example of what that 
synthesis should be. 

I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities 
as we have been able to provide, and as you feel able to 
take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what this 
very interesting region has to show: and I trust that, 
when the time comes for us to part and go our several 
ways, you may have some reason to regard these few days 
in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and 
pleasure. 

Your Highness, in asking you to open this session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I beg to offer you the 
respectful thanks of the Reception Committee for having 
graciously consented to do so. 
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.V photograph of the meeting was taken during the 
Chairman’s welcome address. Then, His Highness the 
Yu va raj a of Mvsm-e opened the Conference with the 
following speech:— 

Mu. President, Lames and Gentlemen. 

Tt is a very great pleasure to me to come here; to-day 
to make the acquaintance of, and lo welcome to Mysore', 
such a large and distinguished gathering of eminent 
scholars from all parts of Indie, and 1 might almost sav 
from all part’s of the world, who have met together here, 
to pool the knowledge acquired by them since their last 
meeting, to correlate, the results of their enquiries in 
different branches of learning, to teach us in Mysore, 
something of their sciences, and l hope, to learn something 
from our beautiful country and from the ancient monu¬ 
ments and documents of which we are the fortunate 
custodians. 

When .1 became aware of the scope of your endeavours, 
j stood aghast at the immensity of it. Heading a short 
while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, I found it was said that if was one of the marvels 
of the educational system in England that it had been 
found possible there to organise courses in nearly twenty 
languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, 
to find a highly qualified staff for each of them, and to 
make provision for research in addition to the numerous 
courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion 
of the task which you have set yourselves. If I understand 
it aright, you regard nothing in the whole scope of human 
knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it has an 
oriental flavour. 

And yet a closer acquaintance with your proceedings 
makes it clear that you are wise in imposing no limitation 
upon yourselves. If I may so put it, you areslike a body 
of persons excavating the site of some ancient city, each 
of whom gives his attention for a space of two years, to a 
minute examination of the portion allotted to lum, and to 
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:i critical enquiry into the nature of the discoveries made. 
At the end of the period you bring >your results together 
in one of these conferences, and those of you who are 
working on similar lines compare notes as to their results, 
while those who are votaries of different sciences receive 
refreshment and inspiration from contact witli minds 
working in different grooves. 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on 
which all this great mass of material should he further 
developed. But 1 should like to invite your attention to 
two points which seem to be of great importance. I'hc 
first is the writing of a history of Southern India that will 
make the great Empires of the past live again in the 
vision of the common man; and the second, the revival 
of some of the wonderful handicrafts, of which the past 
shows such abundant evidence, and of which those that 
survive are living perilously in an indifferent world.- 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been 
fold with comparative completeness, and covers a great 
deal of Northern India, there still remains much of 
uncertainty regarding the history of the South, even in 
what are commonly described as historical times. Further 
excavations and further researches, and a re-reading of 
the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modern 
research, may open up wonderful vistas of history and 
disentangle from the legends of old the historical truth 
which is often more marvellous than the legends themselves. 
The effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of 
Southern India, with the consequent intertwining of cults 
and beliefs, the effect of the impact of one civilisation on 
another, the origiu and growth of the caste system, all 
these are matters which have still to be seen as a collected 
whole in a great history which archaeology, anthropology, 
philology, epigraphy and ethnology must combine to 
produce. That is a task which would defeat any one man, 
but it is just in such a conference as this that a group can 
be formed which can set to work to tackle the problem as 
a whole. 




Chairman (Reception Committee) 


i »i:. I'.. I‘. M 1.1 < \ i.i i:. i» >< . i , 
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In dealing with the question of handicrafts, I should 
like first of all to make reference to the loss which has 
befallen the cause of mji.-ittal scholarship through tho 
death of that great scholar, Dr. E. B. ffavell. His services 
to Indian history and to Indian art are too well known to 
you to need any emphasis at my hands- But there was 
one sphere of his work which is not so fullv recognised. 
This was his great service in attempting to restore to their 
proper place in the artistic life of the nation the ancient 
handicrafts of this country. T think there is no way in 
which we can better serve his memory than by considering 
the means by which the revival of our ancient artistic 
handicrafts can be most speedily achieved. That, I take 
it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for 
a conl' ii nee like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to 
plac" too narrow a meaning on the words ‘oriental studies.’ 
We are apt to treat them as though they had no bearing 
on the present or on the future; to regard as ends in 
themselves the finds revealed by historical research or bv 
arclneology, the beauties discovered in ancient literature 
and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest that one 
way in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following 
and meet a bigger need than it does at present is by 
tracing the processes by which we have lost many of 
our things of beauty, and by endeavouring to bring 
back, wherever that is possible, something of the 
ancient splendour and the artistic charm of the oriental 
crafts. 

I said in my opening remarks that, while we hope to 
learn much from you, we hope that there is also much 
that you may learn from our country of Mysore. A fair 
country, like a fair lady, generally has a more eventful 
history than her less favoured sisters. And Mysore is no 
exception to the rule. We have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. 
There are many beautiful spots associated with the great 
Sanskrit epics. It was Kama’s arrow that made a great 
fissure in theYadugiri hill. The waterfall at Chunchankattc 
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enshrines the hath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the 
Bababudan hills were formed from a portion of the 
Sanjiva mountain, which fell from the hands of Hanuman 
as he was Hying to restore Lakshmana to consciousness. 
Bhima, the terrible, tore Bakasura in twain on the French- 
Rocks, and slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sage 
(lautama performed penance on a rock in the sacred 
Cauvery near Seringapatam, while Agastya had a hermitage 
at Kalasa, Parasurama had one at Nanjaugud, Jamadagni 
at Chandragutti and Risyasringa at Sringeri. In the 
historical period we have records of the Mauryan and 
Katavaluina Empires, of the wars between the Pallavas 
and the Ohalukyas, between the Hoy sal as and the Yadavas. 
It was a minister of the Ganga Empire that gave us the 
largest monolithic statiu; in the world, the Gomata image. 
\Ve have relics too of the Vijayan.igara Empire, of the 
rule of Bi japnr and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorship 
at Sira and of the Maharatta Jaghirs at Bangalore and 
Kolar. 'I’he city of Seringapatam has a history stretching 
hack through the ages, and under the Mysore Kingdom 
became a great centre of learning. 

We (‘an show you also the premier monastery of the. 
great Saukaracharya at Sringeri, the place where the large- 
hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the persecution of 
his king, many mathas founded in pursuance of the tenets 
of the devout Madhva, and many relics ot the reformer 
Basavesvara. Our Oriental Library can show you over 
11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Archaeological 
Department has published more than 10,000 inscriptions 
and is conserving some 200 ancient monuments. Nor 
are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here 
you will find master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, 
Vasudevaciiarya and Muthiah Bhagavathar, who have 
won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian 
styles of painting and sculpture have also their honoured 
representatives in artists of fame like Mr. K. Venkatappa 
and Mr. Siddalinghaswaini. Our technical institutions 
are doing what they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship 
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and to develop in modern work an ancient simplicity of 
form and design. 

In conclusion, Bailies and Gentlemen, I should like 
to remind you that we in Mysore feel that we ca’ claim a 
share in your learned President, who is himself a Mysore¬ 
an and has spent a large part of his distinguished career in 
the service of the State. I am sure that while he will 
prove a most aide controller of your deliberations, he will, 
if you ask him, make a no less efficient guide to the places 
of beauty and historical interest which I have commended 
to you. And | hope that vour visits to them will not on.\ 
be pleasant in themselves, but will serve to induce some 
of you to prolong your stay in Mysore when your delibera¬ 
tions are over, and to return again and again until you 
have exhausted the treasures of research which I am sure 
you will find before you. 

3-30 L'.M.—A vote of thanks to Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore was proposed as 
follows by Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswai, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-Kaw, the Retiring President of the* Conference: 

Mli. PkKSIOBNT, MI4MHKH8 OK THK AU.-lNlUA OUIKNTAI. 

CoNKKUKNOli, 

When I rise to express our gratitude to the Ituler of 
this Kingdom and his representative, Ilis Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore, I cannot but recall that we are here 
in this old and honoured Karnatic country, the land of the 
orthodox Kadambas, the land of the Ghojas, the land 
which is the great bulwark of classical and Yedie, culture, 
that is, the land of the Vijayanagar Empire to which His 
Highness has made allusion. Now, imagine, we find that 
Mysore in India is one of those places which constitutes 
the living embodiment of cultural traditions. (Hear, hear). 
His Highness has planned out our line of work. May I 
assure him and his Brother that w r e shall bear in mind 
those suggestions. All over the world where Indian 
History is studied, where Sanskrit is studied, the name of 
Mysore is known and uttered every time. I may tell you 
that the name of Hr. Shama Sastri is a household woid. 
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That is a credit to the reign of His Highness the Mahara ja 
and also to this University which has produced worthy 
representatives of Science and Moral. In India, to-day, 
where Sanskrit learning flourishes, endeavours are made 
for the preservation of Sanskrit culture. You can imagine 
the feelings of gratitude which a man like myself would 
have when he finds that Sanskrit learning, Sapskrit culture 
are treasured up in the As//rain as. 

Now, May I, gentlemen, request you to pass a votp 
of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja and also to his 
'Brother, Deputy here, as we cannot separate Dakshman 
the moment we think of Sri Hama—separate the Yuvaraja 
of Mysore from the Bulerof Mysore, or from the people 
of Mysore. You will kindly pass this resolution with 
acclamation (Cheers and continued applause). May T 
also wish the people of Mysore the blessings of God. 

His Highness the Yuvaraja wished the Conference 
every success and departed in state accompanied by the 
Prince, while the members assembled kept standiug. 

3-45 I’.M.—Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aivangar delivered 
then his presidential address as follows:— 

Youn Highness, President oe the Reception 
Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to you for the honour you have 
done me by your invitation to preside over your eighth 
session, which exhibits much goodwill and confidence on 
your side. I can only hope to do my best to discharge the 
high duties of the office, and count upon your indulgence 
to any shortcomings which you may notice in the discharge 
of my heavy responsibilities. I regard it not so much as 
a personal honour done to me, but as a mark of appreciation 
of the forty years of work which I have been doing in this 
field of work. This line of work, as so much else that has 
come in modern Indian life itself, is due to the initiative 
&nd enterprise of a small knot of European scholars and 
savants whose curiosity for knowledge of everything that 
they came in contact with was, for the age and equipment, 
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remarkable in the extreme. We owe to Warren Hastings, 
the founder of the British power in India, the early 
appreciation of the frcstfeure that to him appeared to lie 
buried in Sanskrit learning. The example wle ii he thus 
set gave the stimulus to more than a century and a half 
ol sustained work by various agencies, and organisations 
brought into existence since t hen, that to-day it is possible 
for us to assemble here and discuss learnedly upon all the 
varied departments of culture in which India had been 
able to make any progress during the ages, and not e d\ 
benefit oursehes, but sup-ply the inspiration toothers. It 
does immense credit to the foresight of Warren Hastings 
that he should have stated in his introduction to the 
translation of the Bhagavat Oita by Sir Charles Wilkins 
that “ writers of Indian philosophies will survive when the 
British dominions in India shall long have ceased to exist., 
and when the source's which have yielded of wealth and 
power are lost to remembrance.” The truth of tins 
observation, though it has direct reference only to one 
department of Indian studies, could bo said to ho justified 
only after a century and a half of work upon foundations 
so well and truly laid in the days of Warren Hastings 
himself by the foundation of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal, 
which happily continues in full vigour as yet in the useful 
pursuit of the studies then chalked out for her. 

The Indian Oriental Conference, or as wc have chosen 
to call it, the All-India Oriental Conference, perhaps owes 
its origin to the International Congress of Orientalists 
which lias been brought into existence in Europe and 
which has been going on continuously with its successful 
sessions except when the Great War intervened and 
concluded its 19th session in Rome in September last. It 
is something like a clearing-house lor studies in oriental 
subjects, the already extensive field of which had been 
widened from year to year, so that the region which comes 
within the purview of it may now be regarded as very 
extensive indeed, taking in as it docs, the whole of the 
Asiatic continent with some extensions. Meeting as the 
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Intcruiitiimill Congress does once in three years and taking 
such a with; field within its purview, it was natural 1 ,}’ 
expected that rudiau studies by themselves could not yet 
the attention that Indian studies as such, it was felt at 
the time, required. In the last days of the lift; of that 
veteran Indian orientalist, the late Sir It. (i. Bhandarkar, 
who himself had played a distinguished part in some of 
the sessions of the International Congress, it was felt that 
an organisation in India, somewhat similar in scope would 
he desirable for more extensive and thorough-going work 
in all that appertained to Indian studies as such was 
necessarv. Poona, as providing certain facilities for work 
both in men and material, was lixed upon as the centre 
where at the time they wen 1 starting an institution, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, almost with the 
same objects in view, readily suggested itself as the venue, 
and the Indian Oriental Conference was called into 
existence in November 190. Since then the Conference 
had assembled in seven sessions at various important 
centres in India and we are here to-day in the eighth 
session of that Conference. 

At the outset, it is matter for great regret that we 
should have to mourn the loss by death of two of our past 
Presidents, one Hai Bahadur Iliralal, the President of the 
sixth session at Patna, and the next, the eminent savant 
and orientalist, Sylvain Bevi, who presided over the 
C alcutta Conference during the second session. Our 
sorrowful tribute is due to both of them, and by their 
death oriental scholarship suffers irreparable loss. That 
melancholy duty domy we shall pass on to a consideration 
of our present/ position and the work that lies ahead of us. 

As a result of the century and a half of earnest work 
in this line, due in very large bulk to European enterprise, 
our knowledge of the past has increased beyond all 
expectation. Indian culture in the widest sense embraces 
such a variety of subjects and has involved in the course 
of its progress extension in two directions sideways as the 
field of work widened from an effort merely to understand 



Indian civilisation and Indian languages to take into its 
sphere the outspread of that Indian culture which now 
extends o\ ei the vast iniVss of tin? Asiatic continent, exclud¬ 
ing: f° r the time Siberia, and the Ural regions - i Asia, and 
the islands' of the east excluding Australia and those* 
beyond; backwards it seems to taka* us through a tew more 
millenniums beyond the sphere or Aryan civilisation, as 
hitherto understood. What is much more than this, the 
history within has been tilled up to give us an idea of tin* 
course of historical development of India itself to a, hr 
greater extent t han could have been anticipated h\ the 
most optimistic at the time. -lust about a, century ago, it 
was a well known saying, and eminently expressive' of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with 
Alexa nder’s invasions. Narrowly eonsidered, it still 
pm 1 !iaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried hack 
the history of India,, by at least a thousand years, so that 
it may now be said, e\en in respect of dated history, that 
we can carry it back to the fourteenth century before 
Uhrisb. This is peculiarly true in the effort at under¬ 
standing the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is perhaps tin* ultimata* aim of history 
properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being 
greatly philological and has been growing to he perhaps 
more precisely archaeological. it has, in a later stage ol 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culmi¬ 
nating in the slow but sure building up of the stages of 
history. The organisation of the first arolmdogical 
department of India is about as old as 1871. A re¬ 
organisation of that department had for its principal object 
the work of dec iphering inscriptions and publishing them 
to provide the corpus of reliable historical material fertile 
reconstruction of the history of India. This effort has 
been going on just over titty years, and the output can 
now be counted by thousands of inscriptions critically and 
carefully edited and made available to serious students 
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one'a^ed m the recovery «>( tin' historv olMndia. I Ik* 
details that, could be recovered Irani these dooiunents, in 
t ii<ar nature unconnected, m>t Idled in in respect ol details 
bv a closer and more critical study of various depart incuts 
of literature wiiicli received but. scant attention belore, so 
that the new century which saw in its \ery lirsl years, 
another reorganisation ol areluenloyiea I studies in (h ( v 
country started with far more t m 111 i[>naait than be!on* and, 
corresponding to this improvement, there has been similar 
improvement all round in every department ol study 
which makes its own particular contribution to the under¬ 
standing'ol the yrowt li ol I udiau culture and civilisation 
as a. w hole. 

The first and foremost item in this work which 
requires mention here is out* of which we owe the tirsf 
ylimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time, to our 
first yreat arclneolo^ist, Sir Alexander (dmnin^ham. in 
th(* < a.rly seventies of the last century. lie discovered on 
the site ol w ha! has since become the famous llarapa, in 
the Punjab souk* old stalls bearing represeiitat ions of 
animals and certain siyns which wane not then under¬ 
stood ; hut it was known that t h t 1 siyns on t Ik * stalls show rd 
some eonsidera.hle resemblance to those unearthed in the 
regions of Mesopotamia. where arcbielo^maI w ork of a 
serious character had been ^oilin' on for some time. r Th( v 
next adva.nce in this particular field lakes us by a jump 
backward very far indeed. Accidental discoveries on the 
site ol Mohenjo-I >aro in Sind led to systematic t i \ea\ , a.t ions, 
and that necessitated systematic work on the site of 
If am pa itself, and the two together have opened before us 
a new world in the ancient history of India, taking us 
almost by a jump over two millenniums from the period 
down to which wo believed we have had some knowledge, 
that is the period of earlv Aryan civilisation in India. I 
need not take up time* describing tin 1 discoveries made, 
and thi‘ vast (piantit-y of material provided for the building 
up ol the history ol this period. It is enough to say that 
it carries Indian civilisation hack through a lou<*' stri'tcdi 
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character there is considerable similarity between (his 
civilisation sinl that ol which we ha I some knowledge for 
sonic years in the region of Near Asia. Not withstanding 
tin 1 similarity it still shows s;illie:enl individualil v to 1 
regarded as peYhaps almost a separate civili* .ition 'I hi* 
illation and into-connection he t wool i 11 1 (*si 1 t w< > rc t n a 111 as 
\ (‘t indcl (‘laniltable, and it seems as though further work 
in India, alone could throw light upon this. So nnieh 
however si*en»s estal dished that a. direct- e< >n nert i< >n lx* 
tween these may he difficult of determination unless we 
go into the parallel development in India, to the 

thousand years ol growL 1 1 ol anterior Mesopotamian civili 
sation \vhi(di seems demonstrahle. Kveii so we a.re not 
without hope. liccent discoveries in Akkad ,eem to offer 
souk* hope of establishing this connection, as it seems to 
!)( i roii)(‘ Hear that t he centre of org.n of this civilisation 
lav in Persia and Baluchistan, tin* desiccation of which 


region brought about a large movement of people. In 
India itself, ho\ve\ei\ owing unfortunately to the general 
(lei)ression, the work has had to be stopped, although the 
absolute necessity lor tlu* continuation of this work has 
born made plain. The possibility of investigation here 
seems to he the area of the spread of this civilisation in 
India itself, and whether we can go hack to its earlier days 
or its beginnings m another centre. A further investi¬ 
gation carried by the Arclueological Department itself 
scorns to establish the possibility of this extension south¬ 
wards to some extent. Dut how far southward, and in 
what other directions this culture* prevailed, seem neces¬ 
sary as throwing light upon these problems. 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the 
characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and Harapa seals, m the 
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M ud\ ol I,lie pi11idmKicks on coins and 1 1in rks tip* >11 \ i rious 
ot her oh jeet s of a. similar character seat! ered a i! o\er luma. 
mimI part ieulariy in tin* region ol t lit- Gukhan, stviiis to 
hold out some hope ol a possible connection heiwoeii the 
Indus script and I he various marks in the marked pottery, 
:nid upon the coins, dr. Where I ho resources ol the 
Government of Indiu ure not available. effort s I rom pri vale 
bodies were not impossible, nnd there is already mu 
A mei , ic:ui party or two at work in the Indus region with 
a view to furth( i r discoveries. Let us hope tied more 
work in this line would yive us the necessary connecting 
link at, least within Indiu as a, result of this end similar 
eff »rts, apart from what l hr future may brine in Mesopota¬ 
mian e\ravation> t.o throw liyht upon this particular 
(piestiou. A more general and systematic study of the 
script has just, hetpin and has to he carried much farther 
before we can even make sinewd guesses as to it s a Diliation 
with the script of Asia Minor on the one side and the 
Indian scripts on the other. At present the magnificent 
a.chiexement. of Sir John Marshall and the savants and 
assistant.s who rallied round Inin remains a torso. it is 
a. tragic mislortimc that the Government of India has 
interrupted exploral ions a t this point. Since if ha-> been 
established beyond possibility of a doubt : hat India pin \ ed 
a. part in the. early complex culture which shaped the 
civilised world before the advent of tin* Greeks, it. should 
be considered a national duty of new India to continue 
the work which has been so brilliantly hemm."' Let me 
say amen to this sentiment ol the American sa vant whose 
investigations at Tel-Asmar on t.lu* Akkadian soil has 
thrown much needed liylit upon the various pr<»him ns ra.ised 
in this department of Indian arcluc>lo<yv. 

Lxtendiny our vision north-westward, the years of 
t.he new cent ury have sliown much useful activity and 
yreat results. Political changes across the north-west to 
a considerable extent facilitated tin 1 progress of these 
scientific missions even, and one or two Russian missions, 
and an important French one under Mans. lVlliot have 
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1 ii«lit to ii l* 1 1 1. important centres in' Afghanistan and 
Hither Asia which have played their part, and proved 
eentiv* from which ( radiating courses of Indian 

('iilt u re wliici; rm*ritd if forward to ^reat distances. The 
i i m remarkable achii wmciifs ol archaeological .activity 
m Mils direction have been >lmwn by the tuna expeditions 
mderlakm on behall ol \ lie (iov< rnnient uf India, hy Sir 
Aurel Sirin. I'he lirstinissi.nl was (pn!,e at the beyiuninif 
ol i lie imw century; the second in ldOb 07, and the third 
m Idl 1-1 ). These three ha\e completed the yood work 
ol tiie other missions rel(‘rred to abov* and have resulted 
m t hr aeriimnl.il mu . a ,i mass of ma t .‘rial whi(di opens out 
•pnle a m-w vast vista, in the outspread of Indian culture. 
\\ e arc hrom.-ht hebetate to laee with those 1 regions of 
Asia;ir dr v \ i i i(di ha \ r hern th(‘ cradle-land of yrea.t 
mass* s ! eiit.i i ;iity, from which streamed forth various 
me.!rat ion, .r<*. . time 1 to linn*. As a, result of these 
r\p'd It lolls \\ r i I! \ r IM‘W !l eolliplcle SllfVey of l.llC l’OUt(‘S 
IoI!.»wr.i hy \a i ms streams o! travelling activity through 
tie' drsrrt I’reiou calh‘d tie* Taklamakan between tin 1 Tien 
sl.an and the Kurnln.i mountains, bordered mi the south 
hy the tableland legion ol Tibet nil minat my in the Kuen- 
Inu mountains, ami on the 1 north hy I Ik* yreat plains of 
1 )/,unyaria t erminal ed hy the* Tien-slum in t he 1 south, d’his 
l emon pro\ed a comparal ively easy way of communication 
i h t\\(ori (Vntral Asia comprising the modern Itussiaii 
a nd (Miinese Turkist a n, and the region ol the Pamirs, 
with tiie (*ni|)ir(‘ of China on the one sid(‘, and the 
countries of Iran and Western Asia, on I lie. other, thereby 
establishing a. connection from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
almost. The Stein expedit ions lia,ve resulted not only in 
marking out the rom.es followed, and the stages in tin*, 
course of the journey, both alony r the northern and tin* 
southern routes establishing beyond a doubt that it is a. 
process of desiccation which was responsible for converting 
what was once a much mo>m fertile tract into the almost 
unredeemable desert that it is now. Alon«j this lour 
frontier the defence lines against the nomadic tribes 
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established by China. with limes andmiard lowers tc ;i d 1 --*- 
ta nee* of 100 miles, have been plotted out and laid hare. 
Almost, a. dozen important centres of culture 1 whirl) min: 
must have* heem, lor t his region, Hoiirishiny s(*t i lenients 
have hern unearthed, and a yivat mass ol well-preserved 
arclueological material lias hern recovered, in a. remarkably 
yood oondil ion of preservaticn, !hanks to t ho dryness ol t ho 
atmosphere, prevailing oveT the region. This mass ot 
materia,I actually provided documents of yivat value in all 
departments of art and culture, and shows the inter acting 
ihllueuees of Indian, Iranian, Near-Asia 1 hr and Chinese 
cultures in this great corridor of Asia. The yiva.l ma.ss ot 
written material happens to be* writings on wooden tablets 
of various shapes and sizes to serve 1 tin 1 various purpose's 
of writ inir that modern life would demand: ()lliria.l docu¬ 
ments ('(insisting <>f simple communications, ordea/s ol 
importance to t he frontier governors and guards ol fort¬ 
resses, documents of conveyance 1 , picture's ol art, statues, 
not to speak of the 1 structures themselves containing these. 
The doeiummts a.re written in various scripts, Kharoshthi 
ami ewtm the* Lmlian brahnii, Klmtanese which is now 
regarded as a hraneh of basteru Iranian, a,ml (’hine'se 1 . 
ddie language of the 1 first two happen lo he Sanskrit, ill a 
great meaisure, and throw a considerables amount of 1 i 14ht. 
upon the outspivad of Mnhayana buddhism, and Sanskrit 
as tin 1 language* medium of this propngation. Some 1 of 
the 1 Chinese documents in particular are elated, while t he 1 
otheT documents provide* material for determining their 
aye. Some 1 of the documemts of value 1 and importance 1 
show t hat t hew wen 1 intended to he 1 settled and some of 
llmse with the (day seals inlaid, have 1 been diseeweuvd. 
They consist- of tahlcts of wood, w<dl pivpared for receiv¬ 
ing wuatiny almost- in t.he shape of cadjnn leaves, narrow 
slips an iiudi and a half to two in width, and some 1 , of 
length going up to a under, hut ordinarily much shorter. 
Kxcept a margin on both ends, the whole lenyth of it is 
intended and specially prepared for writiny, a close 1 tittiny 
piece similarly prepared of wood sometimes carrying 



writing, hut more* nltcji not, fixed in into this indent and 
the two together are Lit k d up by .strings put through the 
holus in the ; ■ held up, ,itid knotted in tin 1 middle 
alon grooves. •* inis, just, where the knot comes in, 

circular uuieiitation> ;iu: made find into these is fried 11 h* 
cb‘V sea; * nut what is lemuikable is that luesr eiay seals 
• •:o\\ impressions o! orreen-Uomau di\mi; ics such as are 
iound on li.i ud in ran rum*;. There ere generally two 
seaJs ; smiiel inies it happens that, one »,j {hem hears one of 
t lu se familiar (*i limit's, and the • »t 11 • - shows a sea. I earning 
some ( Tinese iuaak, possibly intended to he stalled hy tin* 
two parties concerned. One of the pictures recovered 
shows a lepivs-miat ion of the lVssu///u/’n -/u/u/u. ()f 

course the : be i> India:!, and perhaps the language t.nc, 
hut the f■ are Iraiis Imhan in point id dress, and 
so)ilet in e v ■ 1 i in features, I he elephant is rendered 
true to 11 >< Inliau original, and other features of tin* 
background lu long to the region of (la udla.ian art. 
uiiuiista.kahlx. Hie features of the ijueen sec m rather 
Persian. Other features show ( Miinese eha r i.cterist ies. 
The urea test surpris, of all in a composite pie! u re like t his 
is [hat, on one of the legs of the elephant, is a. piece of 
writing in Sanskrit giving the name of the painter as 
Tita,ainl stating w hat In* was aid ually paid for drawing 
this picture. Tita is interpreted as the equivalent o 
Titus, a (ireeo-Uoinan Asiatic who executed tin* picture, 
at this distance into the interior of Asia., and obtained his 
reward. All of the documents are still being studied, 
while* a considerable volume has already been laid belorc 
the* public in tin* voluminous reports published in behall 
of the Oovermiieiit of India-. The art products have been 
very skilfully recovered and put m a position to be lit foi 
exhibition, a. number of which are in the British Museum. 
Arrangements have been made also fora museum of Asiatic 
Art in Delhi, a nd quite a number of these, are being mounted 
and put in position in a, temporary building erected for the 
purpose. Bet us hope that they will soon lx* worthily 
housed ill Delhi, to give a full idea of what these are 



Ill addition In thes»\ perhaps the imvU i mport ant of 
tnr results of those various expeditions is the iigln it. 
throws 11 [)«)11 the ;nroiinis of some ol the most eminent 
among the travellers of t he world, partieula 11 y the lainous 
(Miinese traveller I linen T'sang and tile Yenetain t r;t\(d 1 (M* 
Marco Polo. In refill'd to noth of them Sir Anrel Stein 
found material to eoiifirm obscure points of their narra¬ 
tives, and put: beyond a. doubt. the re Ii;ihility of hoi h of 
these travellers is to tin* truth ol their na rra.t i ves. Prom 
the point, of view' of India, this gives ns the conr.se ol out- 
spread oI Indian culture perhaps, in the most important 
and widest, ol its channels. A recent publication on a. 
si mple topic, IIuijmjn ni in MaJia va nistic Huddhism, 
provides a. good illustration of the extent of indebtedness 
of (-hinese, Japanese and Tibetan cultures to tin* Indian, 
and to the interaction of these. 'Hie. average Indian 
would hardly believe that, the Il<i//(njnra manifestation of 
(■od would have had a.ny external analogue hevond tin* 
limits o! Hinduism. Here is / lat/itynrtt duly transformed 
to serve tin* dillerent roles, hut exhibiting different 
features in t beset I live c< mnt .Ties, each with Usown Man 
I/'<( lor tin* purpose ol l /nisaitif or contcinplaiion and 
worship in their own language, the original Sanskrit of 
each of which is reeo\ erable almost to perfeetion from tin* 
t ranslations. This no doubt is a result of tin* out .spread 
ol Ihnldhism ol the Mahavana form, hut a, complete 
uud.wstanding of Mahayana Ihnldhism in all its variation 
in its outspread is essential to the understanding of not, 
only Ma.lniyana, hut even of Hindu religious development 
in India m the centuries following (-hrisl. 

( arryiug ourselves aeross the whole ol India to tin* 
opposite extremity, we find auoi her fruit fill field where 
early Indian culture has had a great expansion and 
flourished for over a thousand years at least, in full vigour 
and glory. 'This region for our purpose's may he ronsi- 
dered in two parts, which also have a certain amount of 
justification in geography, though tin* development, of 
actual Indian cultures docs not exhibit anything that 
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mi^hi bo called different. Die continental portion 
generally described as Farther India or geographically 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, hyir*<!. Imlo-China, is one, and 
i he "roup of ud:,, which together are railed Indonesia 
;»s a convenient de.si-nali.au constitutes I he ofh .. The 
histon of Indian eultiuv m these parts has had a pretty 
similar course and fructified m similar developments. 
Uecent investigations have ^one to show that, the whole 
of this region was m an (airly sla^e oi oiltiiiv on the eve 
ot its coming into contact with Indian culture. People 
hen- were just, etneruinp; from the .stone a t i»e into the us. 
ol iron at. the time when they were brought imo eon! ». 
with the immigrant Hindus who carried their culture 
with them, and it is tin- result of the eontai t of the ea,rl \ 
culture of hr native inhabitants with the more advanced 
cultur* ol me imnii^ram Indians that constitutes the 
cnltura.l hi inn' of this region for very nearby the millennium 
and a half following. We have no evidence of any precise 
date, or a in noteworthv event with which t.» mark this 
heuinninn ; hut that there have been emigrants ( e;omr from 
India to this iviiiiM (|iiite at the coniineur- men! of the 
(dnistian era docs not appear to stand in need of any 
demonst rat ion now. Examining I Ins cultural contact, 
the most important item that influenced seems to be reli¬ 
gion, and the earliest evidence so far a \ a,ila.Mc seems to 
indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva andSaivism 
of tin' Soutli India,n type. What is perhaps more than 
t his, t In* script of tin* earliest inscriptions both in the 
countries of I ndo-( ■■liiiia and the islands extending as lar 
as tin‘ easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has hern satis¬ 
factorily d-monstrated, a. form of Pa!lava-( Jranfha, I hr, 
lanyua^c beine; Sanskrit. This would hr nothing surpris- 
jii<_» having regard to thr well-know n statement of Kahi.cn 
that so far as Buddhism was concerned, if was hardly worth 
mentioning when lie was travelling in that part of the 
country, that is, about \.P II I. The introduction of 
Buddhism afterwards is both Hlnayana and Mahayana, 
according to tI k* different poinds of its introduction and 
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the sourer Irom which ll was introduced. In certain 
I Kiri's, at ;miv rule, the cult ol \islmu seems to lake prece¬ 
dence, particularly in Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Hie work 
of the French school at Hanoi in tin* lust yeais ol i In* last 
century and working all through the years of the present, 
century have brought. together a volume ol material which 
makes a reconstruction of the histoiv ol this part ol 
Indian cultural outspread possible, though wV must say 
with regret, that as yet -there are important gap* 1«* he 
lilled in before anything like a connected histoiw eoidd la* 
regarded as feasible. Funau, Champa, kamhodia, all 
conic 4 in in order, and, as is well known, a,Iter the initial 
stages each influx of culture has left its landmark in 
various of these localities. The collection ol monuments 
generally know n as Ankor (Yasodharapura, ru Kamhu jat 
Aukor Thom a.nd Ankor Vat* by themselves constitute 
what is usually described as one of the wonders of the 
world, just as Mu* l; rt'at moiimncnf. of Java at l>arahudur 
is regarded as another such. Ucceut investigations ha\c 
show'll that this locality was the famous Yasodharapura, 
which gradually expanded into the group of buildings 
known by the name Ankor, the l>avon, Ankor Timm and 
Ankor Vat, with e\en a. more ancient town near on the 
very site*. The Sanskrit inscriptions ol Ynsovarman 
found here make' a landmark inasmuch as they throw a 
Hood of light even upon Sanskrit literature, and bring to 
light points perhaps not altogether recoverable in India, 
thereby establishing tin 4 width and tin 4 , depth of that 
culture in this new* land. 

From the dawn of tin 4 Christian era down to tin 4 
ninth century we could see only imperfectly the course of 
development ol history. In the latter period the domina¬ 
ting feature ol the history becomes the Sailendra empire, 
and lati 'i - on the Ohola-Sailrndra, struggle tor supremacy. 
V* illi tin 1 Sailendra history is intimately connected the 
rise to power ol .lava or more properly Smnatra-Java. 
With the tall ol the Kailendras begins tin* Islamisation of 
the region by the transfer gradually of the Kastern 
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{ 1 1 inese irn.dc from the hands ol (he natives of India in 
the Peninsula to those of who gradually managed 

I/O get ail tin M-'V \ { > rheir own hand.; and ultimatelv 
overran the whole <■! Indonesia, Notwith■d.a.ndi 1 :- tie- 
inscriptions published -o inr and tie 1 accumulation ol a, 
1 *msiderable mass o! material of various lands uhimati ly 
helping m thi reconstruction of the his*orv of tiiis part, 
the actual region comprising theempiiv of Sai!endra.s in its 
early historv, and of what e- gen.-rally known as the 
empire ol Sri \ ijava, cannot he regarded as yet a, matter 
beyond all dispute. Beeuit efforts in the direction seem 
to liold out proinisr of a successful solution of this ditli 
culty, and an expedition sent out through the financial 
a.ssistanee • »’ 1 !i> Highness the- (laikwar of Baroda, seems 
to be hm a »-lcome lighl upon this part of Kailendra 
history. It . shrewd guess might lx 4 hazarded, tin*, trend 
ol the evidence seems to show that tin 1 I ndia u eultura.l 
conquest. if il may he s.i described, seems lo have he(»n 
the region of Kiiiian, Champa and ladt r on Cambodia 
\ Kamhiija), a rid Mr. 'A ales recent arelueologiml expedi- 
I ion seems to raise tlie hope 1 that we have to look for the 
empire of Sri Vi jay a, at least in the e;i rl i< k r pa.rt of its 
historv, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should prove to 
he so, it must lx* the expansion of this to take into it the 
islands, particularly Sumatra and Java, that must have, 
given rise to the later Sn Vi jay a, ordinarily located in 
Sumatra, the most important centre 1 and headquarters of 
which had become Java afterwards. The other alterna¬ 
tive is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion of this that 
brought about the name being given to the Sri Vijaya 
a,cross the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
settlement of which we may have to wait for tin? success¬ 
ful termination of this investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently 
described as Indonesia, has had a more or less similar 
history of a colonising and a civilising mission by 'he 
Hindu Brahmins in particular. About the same time as 
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BLiadra \ h rtnaii wa* layiny the Inundations' ul ;i kinydom 
and capital in ( ■ 1 i;i n i p;i (( ’ambodia ), there, happened n> be 
a. MfiIn vanillin in Kuril in I^ust Borneo, whose ins? nptions 
which have coiiH' down in us make a landmark in Mu' 
history of this expansion, The inscription undrr ret err nee, 
edited by Kern and subsequent ly by Vouch is entirely 
Brahman in character briny a record of the celebration of 
a. yreat sacrifice and of the distribution of yilts at the end 
of it. These are generally taken to be recorded on the 
Yh/his or I lie sacrilical pillars, four such of which wit h 
inscriptions have been discovered. The development in 
I he island regions seems to have been almost similar to 
\\ ha,t took place in the peninsula, hut the islands that sriu 
early colonised wore Sumatra, and Borneo, -lava risiuy 
into importance somewhat later, -lava, however, contains 
Sanskrit inscriptions of a. Pfirna. Yarman in the western 
part nf the island, one of which, near a pair of footprints, 
is in Bal lava Urn,ntha. like the inscription of Mil la Yarman. 
and is datable about the same time, perhaps a yeiieration 
later. It runs : - 

“ Yikkranlasyavanipateh 

Srimatah Bmnnavarmanah 
Tarumanayarendrasya 

Vislmor iva padadvayam " 

Taruma, 1 h‘ i 11 <_• perhaps its capital. ’There is a similar 
reference to Vishnu, Vishnu Chakra Tirthn Svamin, and 
luviny similar loot prints in the record ol a China Yarman 
ol Kamhodia referable to the second half of the tifth 
century. That is the reason why it has now heroine a 
matter ol ditlieulty for us In deride what is actually 
referred to when, as it very occasionally happens, a 
reference is made to the kinydom of Sir! Vijaya ; whether 
the original kinydom ol Sri Yijaya was on the continent, 
ot in the Island ot Sumatra: whether they were really 
two separate kingdoms each with a history of its own 
coalescing when that history had advanced to the imperial 
history ol the Sailendras. The development in either ease 



liits been quite similar in point of character and almost 
equally fruitful in respeef of results. Tf Ankor represents 
lli( i wonder of I lindu-Khire 1, .nviiiteolure in tin* peninsula, 

I >a ra ■budiir is « 1111 1 a. i * wonder n| Sailendra. art in Ll it' 

island of -lava. The work of bnn^in^ tmhitie • io fifth* 
khown developnieni has been clt'i k' ext lush *!\ b\ the 
Dutch, so tlmt. it is 'on, Dutch school Licit we are indebted 
lor all that we now know ot \ he Indonesian culture and 
civilisation as such. It has in consequence remained 
little known to India, and therefore little aopreriated e\en 
within rccem times, 

]>ut in Indo-Dhma and tin- islands alike t>his ollsp.ri.^; 
of Indian culture and civilisation has had its growth and 
tlevelopiucni almost, hom the heeinninc of t lie (’hristian 
era- it le he that we are a,hit* 10 carry it a couple of 
renter t- ei:h.-r down to the fourteenth, nay even to the 
liflec.nl h, <. .-Ui nrv \ Of the first of t t he distinguished 

Director nf tin- l ndo-Vivuch school of Oriental l\esearch 
at Hanoi ha* said: “Ancient, Indo t’hina (T< liking then 
a Ohinese province hi ui” excepted) was truly as far as 
religious and political institut ions are. conccrimd, a, daughter 
of India. 'This daughter, cutoff at an early date from her 
home, has been in t he course* of centuries foi«»otten hy her 
mother; tine* has come to brine to li^ht a^ain the bonds 
which unite them." He concludes an important contrihu- 
lion of his on this subject with the words: “It is im 
possible to trace its (Indian civilisation in Indo-Ohina) 
evolution and show' how the* id(*as and social institutions 
of India were transformed at the touch of foreign races of 
(juite a different turn of mind. Siudi work would he. of 
^reat historical interest, and Indian scholars are particu¬ 
larly qualified to take a leadin'*' part in it.” The problem 
presented in these terms hy the learned savant has 
its analogue in the history of tin* Indo-Aiyan civilisa¬ 
tion in South India where that civilisation was first 
reran veil hv people of a different civilisation, and 
perhaps a comparatively different outlook on life. The 
problem in tile former ease is made immensely more 
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interesting and impori; t in by i he I m i*l 11 i;i 1 Hindu civili¬ 
sation reached I )< >1 11 t hr I lido ( h 11 lese I ‘ritinsiiln Mild 
Indonesia from Souih India first ol ;dl .and withal so 
Sanskrit ic in point ofcharacter. It is, in m suI»,,*< picul 
development, that the Ini! Mood oi ihr northern Mahayana 
ei vilisat ion ('inm 1 in, wliilr \vr cannot lx* altogel her rrrt ain 
that there was no northern contact in 11 u* rai'lirr stairs, 
liecent Siamese history and present da,\ Siamrsr mslitu- 
lions a,like 1 show that tlirir institutions arr rnliivlv India,n 
in character ; we might rvrn go t he lengih ol saving Indo 
Aryan as modified by South India : and, notwithstanding 
much valuable work which has hern done recently h\ 
hr. Wall's in two publications of his. Siamese State (Viv- 
monies, and Ancient Siamese (Jovermnent and Admini¬ 
stration. the subject, regimes study from tin* Indian side 
for a full understanding. The more superficial lacts are 
clear enough. 'There is a community ol brahmans st ill 
carrying on the Indian traditions almost without under¬ 
standing them in the least, and this community has to 
play an important role in ihe coronation ceremonies which 
have been adopted in toto perhaps from the Ycdie 
coronation ceremonies of India.; hut, in the detailed 
description, there peeps in hen* and then* unmistakable 
evidence of when* exactly these institutions were taken 
from. In a table of contents, as it. were, of a manuscript, 
which is the authoritative work from which the\ draw 
the ceremonial proscriptions for tin* coronation, T came 
upon one. heading Vusana Vitlhi. Put in Sanskrit, it 
would he Pnjaiui l idlti, and this means the work of which 
the contents are described is a South Indian work, and 
Tamil at that. There are many other small particulars 
which tell the same tale. Some Tcvaram hymns and 
even the Tamil prabaudhas of tin* Vaislmavas seem under 
reference. The names of the month and several other 
details in connection with the division of time and the 
arrangement of the seasons, all partake of the same 
character. Although the recent Siamese system of 
administration shows a character all its own, there are 
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matures- -submerged features — which indicate the origin 
of tnese. hut it has been much more recently brought 
home from a careful sfcrnh ,Frol. Stutferheim of the 
institutions u> i!n \ obtain in the island of Jiali, |h**f tin* 
rural organisation scoins lo have been almo ;l ey;u u\' wi.:;( 
\\(' find them to he in their latter developments in South 
hidia. So Mons. K‘mot’s die!mu proven to ho absolutely 
sound, and a proper under nandmg ol ‘liese. mst ite.iions 
in fact a. proper understanding of ihe diameter of this 
«»utspread and the changes i hot it -.iiderwent elsew here on 
tins side would be possible only where there is a. healthy 
and hc-a.rty eo-opera! ion between those who work in id. 
localities, and those who ran far better eontrihute lo a. 

IuIl(M* underMs.ndirg of ihe eiilt.ure of India in its home 
land. I I .Ji 1 or thai co-operation deserve* the most 
earnest >- d . i -puthel i<* considera.t-ion ol all who an* al 
all inlereai.i o anv rational undersl aiding ol t he cult lira I 
history ol I ndis, as a w link. 

He ha'e t.ai-.iug leave d t his topic a reference to 1 he 
pomi.^ol interest that call lor imme(lia.te < <■' isidera.tmn 
may not he (jiiitr out ol place ; we referred to t »e character 
of tin* Sail en dra. < mi pi re, and left tin* (pies! ion open whether 
the empire really belonged to the peninsula, or to trie* 
islands. An (airly Tamil classic rulers to the imports into 
the great port of kaveripattinam at the mouth of the 
Kaveri, and, refers to those cmnmodif ies which came from 
Ceylon and the Farther .Kast in these terms :—Ilalln 
I ndonm and Kd/aha/ta AhLmmnn. These Tamil expres¬ 
sions have a meaning which, in the actual context, seems 
specifically intended, and oilers a classification ol the im¬ 
ports in regard to this particular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon 
{Ilam), and things constituting wealth from Kd/altam . 
This would iusn facfo imply that the general articles of 
import from (’nylon were foodstuffs while the imports 
from Kdfaho.m , wherever it should have been, were com 
posed of articles ol commercial value*; in other \v« rds 
tilings intended for sale and making profits on. ha n of 
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course is the well-known Cc\lou. The idehi ilirat i< mi <>l 
l\dlah<nn , al least so tar as I 1 ;* mil lit<*it mv is ronmnol 
is clear to the extent that. it is the simc ;is /\ mj,i. <i m ol 
the r I’a mils or Kaftilm ol the Sanskrit.^! s. l»v c.illin^' the 
region Knhilta tlrjfHt the Sanskrit ist seem* io imply the 
country or the region whose capital, or it m;i\ lx* t he ohie( 
port, was hftidl/a. In later Tamil literature the place is 
referred to as Kadaram. and in that, name it has become 
famous to the Tamil, so that he knows Kadaram. sooner 
than he would Kdlahant. We are not concerned lor the 
present- w ith the point whether t he Sauskritists made the 
name haldlmm from hdjaha ///. 'Tamil literature also 
offers anot her point lor consideration iu this connection. 
Thev knew of a. kingdom called SdntLnm where ruled 
the characters may he merely legendarv— l>hmnichandra 
and his son Punya. i»a;a. The capital ol this kingdom 
and of these rulers is described a.s a Nagapura. King 
Puma. Baja had to set sail from I hone come over to 
Ceylon and go hack, and had arranged foi a, regency gov¬ 
ernment. just for a month. Of course, he is described as 
having come, got t hrough his mission, in as complete a. 
way a.s he intended to, and went hack. In another eon 
neetion we find tin; detail given that regular fleets of 
merchant, shipping used to he passing from this region of 
the east, to Kaveripa1tinam with which we arc concerned 
in tin 1 story, and on appoint-ed days these fleets used to 
call at tin* great Nicohars. So the ordinary muti's of 
sailing would he from tin* (‘astern region to tin* great 
Nicohars. and across to Ceylon and set sail from the 
northernmost point of it again for tin* port at the month 
ot the Ka\eri, almost. I think, the general course of 
country shipping, or boats, even now. It is therefore 1 
clear that then 1 was a considerable amount of communi¬ 
cation for purposes of trade as tar as we can make out 
from these references between the eastern regions and the 
Coromandel coast ol India. But there is nothing here to 
make the position clear whether it is the coast of Malaya 
that is under reference when we speak of the kingdom of 



Savakam, and whether wo are actually referrim; to Java 
w hen wo speak ol Savakam. 01 course Savakam is spoken 
ol as ) ar'itlrj/ta in Sa.ykni both in India and in the 
I^asl, and ) a ■ / is .supposed to be a cerm! w hich docs not 
grow in lava; and hitherto the belief u ^ <’ -n n. was 
Sumatra that was called \armhi( i n as this cereal ^mws 
in nature and in pienty here, Hut what-about Kduilnnn ? 
It luil/iitath cooid he located in i he » dand oS Sumatra—of 
course Sumatra could hi* easily \a r<i<ln -then the pro 
blem would heat an end. Ml Mreigners who have given 
us any details ol the region seem lo rel(*r to l\dhilt<uu . 1 . 
the Malay peninsula as the chief port and this n*a;., is 
sometimes called Keda «>r Kala Aral) ge<>grapliers refer 
to it: a.s Kalahav a no a reeent suggest ion makes h/nn\ a. 
term n . cede' sea as 11 . the word Hharoach, Hintrnkitrrha 
in S - In r i * . .perhaps it, may he a Malay term, a It hough for 
I lint m La, ei ■ there is a Sanskrit; origin aserihed to the 
name. What wei it he, if Kahiham played such an 
important e »ri. in the commerce ol the region it would 
nmiiially be t he point of eoinmunieat ion of commercial 
shipping for the exchange id' commodities - * nd, hearing in 
mind thi* genetal description of the commodities imported 
from theri* we may perhaps he justified in taking it that 
Kdlahaw was the chief port of call lor eommerriai ship¬ 
ping. If the region set. over against it extending across 
to tin* (fill!" of Siam, half way up which is the Hay of 
Handon, with a capital Sri Yijayn (Weng Srao, and if the 
name for t hat territory he (■ iri- lMshtra, as a river is said 
1,0 bear that name, could we regard the region of the Malay 
peninsula set behind Takola. which is said to he the 
modem Takuapa, and Kiihi or Keda to the (Inlf of Siam 
as the original kingdon of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of 
which into the island of Sumatra then giving rise to a 
Sri Vijaya of Sumatra? I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

Tliere is one other ;.oint to which perhaps attention 
may be drawn in this connection. The oldest inscription 
in Indo-CIbna is a record that comes from Southern 
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Annain, not I’m* from Nhatrang, the modern P< < 
and according to Mons. Finot it is datable in tin* lim'd 
century of I he Christ inn era. The document i on\r\s .. 
religious gill supposed to lx* 1 Juddhisi, and 1 11 1 <i»*; oo i . 
described as follows : - 

Srimarara jakula \ a (msa viimsa ne) na 

SnniaraJo (ka) n (rpateli) kulanandaneiia. 

r riiis is a direct statement that tin 4 ruler of the loraiilx, 
whoever he was. was a .descendant of Sri Mara-Kula. 11 < 
is also deserihed as king of Sri Maraloka as applied to t he 
dynasty or people as a w hole. What is tin* Sri Mara 
family of whieh the prince was a. descendant, and what is 
the Sri Maraloka of which lie and his ancestors were kinus ’/ 
A hi ter kin^ ol Sri Yijava I:tears the. name Sri Mara 
Vijaybl tuuga Varman. Whether he should hi* connected 
with this SrFMara or Sri-Mara-Kula, wr have not the 
material to decide one way or the other, lint, a Mara- 
Paja-Kuia and Mara hoka could only Ik* thought of in 
connection with the South Indian Pandva rulers wiioare 
sometimes generally described hv the term Mara. Among 
t Ik* royal names of this dvnastv, Kandyan is perhaps the 
most general. Next to that in literary usage are the terms 
Maran and Seliyan. As applied therefore to a royal 
family and p(*rhaps as applied habitually to the rulers of a 
kingdom associated with the name Mara, it is only this 
royal family in South India that could he thought of. Is 
that enough to support a conclusion alliliatiug the one on 
to the other ? 

This brie! survey of the outspread of Indian culture 
indicates most (dearly that Indian studies have to he 
prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point ol view. While various 
agencies may lie making their own contribution from the 
outside, have we done our part of it to the extent called 
tor ? Sir Denison 1 toss receiving the 1 toy a I Asiatic Society 
tlold Medal last July said: ‘‘There can lx* no doubt 
that. European scholars have during the past tAvo centuries 
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placed Iran under a very deep obligation, by making 
Persian literatim* known not merely to the West, but 
* * I so to the Persians themselves/' I do not know if il 
would be sum - ;iii! i 11 * true to make a similar statement 
in re.speet of Indian studies, although the eontr nut ions 
made by Kuropean savants is certainly immense and ol 
realiy great value in many respects. It would hardly 
derogate from tin 1 \aiueof I !■ is eontribution if it should Ik* 
noted that there art' many gap^xct to be tilled in this 
knowledge'and aeertain partiality of outlook to he mended 
he I ore it eould he accepted as. in all senses, a. faithful 
presentation of the growth m Indian culture as such 
The partiality would he hut natural as one eould onl\ 
look at new facts from one’s own accustomed point ol 
view. Ihe demehment ‘hat is really called lor in an effort 
al tdie under-umuling of an extraneous eiiltnre is not per¬ 
haps always possible 1 in lln* fullest measure. Nobody, 

I hcrcforc. m*ed Ik* lu'ld to blame 1 ; hut it is none the* h'ss 
necessary to remove the* «1# loot and perfect the knowledge 
tha 1 we possess of ancient Indian culture in its evolution 
down to modem times. Thsit, such delects art* possible, 
with a large amoueo of sympathy for the* subject of study, 
is in evidence in rhe latest publication bcaring on the subject, 
by throccontinental scholars in tin* work, k ‘ Ancient India 
and Indian Civilisation v published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
Trench Triibner iV Co., London. It is perhaps the measure 
of the best that is possible* in the circumstances, and 
would give* indieatiou of where it (alls short ol genuinely 
the* best. 

fn our brief survey of the e*xpansion of Indian culture, 
while these two streams show much that may he* similar, 
they still exhibit fundamental differences in character. It 
is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, 
that is, in all its departments, religion, art, literature, ole. 
The northern expansion naturally takes on the character 
of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mahayana 
form of Buddhist religion. The other features connected 
with this expansion are certainly directly under the 1 
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inlluence of tlii.s Mahiiyanism. So whatever features of 
Hindu (’ultimo may bo traced bore would be coloured to a 
great extent bv this dominating influence. Tn tlie south¬ 
east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread 
of Hinduism, that is, Brahmanism modified into a wider 
cult and exhibiting itself in the forms of various Bliakti 
schools, primarily the worship of Siva and Vishnu. Bud¬ 
dhism, both Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. 
And ('veil so the Mahayana is perhaps the greater influence 
in these parts. But that influence is distinctly later and 
can definitely he stated to begin somewhere about the 
seventh century of the Christian era. During the first 
centuries of this era, the influence has been entirely 
Brahmanie Hindu, and that is in entire keeping with the 
progress we note in Hinduism itself in South • India. In 
the study of l.he parallel development of Hinduism from 
Brahmanism, and of Mahayanism from Buddhism, there 
is always a tendency to regard Hinduism as copying from 
Mahayanism. Hence comes in the general belief that 
the very development of Buddhism outside is due to the 
influence of fresh accessions of people following other cults, 
and even outside the Indian frontier. While we could 
recognise without question the possibility of this outside 
influence, and of a considerable a,mount of influence til at 
Buddhism might undergo in passing into other countries 
and clinics, with an entirely different civilisation, it is 
quite open to question whether the passage from the 
Hinayana to the Mahayana in principle is due to this 
extraneous influence. Much the same question could be 
put iu respect of Hinduism with perhaps a possibility of 
the answer being got from the very sources of Hindu 
religious development. In (hailing with the religime 
history of India we ought to remember we are not deaim 
with a country with a compulsory State religion, with • 
uniformity of belief and a certain conformity demanded e 
a consequence. Even in respect of the philosophic a 
schools, t he evidence before us is a question of schools, 
not of one school dominating the rest. TI that fundamental 
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position is given the weight due to it, it would not at all 
be difficult to understand that the developments could be 
simultaneous and almost, for the same' reason, a reason 
inherent in the constitution of the people themselves. 
The masses' could not be philosophical-minded, and hr 
able 1 to follow in practice the fine differences that philoso¬ 
phy might choose to make* in-respect of principle of 
doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite 
is not likely to satisfy the ne. ds of the more general public, 
and there must be need, snk by side*, therefore for a 
something thaft would satisfy the* average spiritual need ; i 
humanity. 1 )iffrrences in religion therefore of a radical 
kind like this would srem to result, from the actual consti¬ 
tution of [In* people, and such definite influences as we 
(ran trace from literatim* srem to support, this view. 
While the Buddha, then-lore was elevating the individual 
to the posh ion that hr and he alone was the inruns of his 
own salvation, and \u< own salvation was all that really 
mattered, there could very well hr among those that came 
to hear the Buddha, himself, people who feh that, merand 
above the achir\*ment of that salvation v deli the master 
taught, there is real merit in what the master himself was 
doing, teaching other people to find their own salvation. 
Hence might, arise* the idea of Bodhisattva and all that it. 
implies which is among the root elements of Mahay anist 
teaching. .V similar distinction certainly is clearly trace¬ 
able, at least as a parallel development in Brahmanism. 
All of t he (pauishadie texts are not necessarily monist ic, 
and these diff< r .... .-s did find expression in different, forms 
of thought which certainly must have left room for different 
tonus of act, including t in* act of worship. 

The roots Liu*, re fore of what might for convenience be 
called the Bhakti school of Hinduism, the essential prin¬ 
ciple of which is the postulating of a Saviour and propitia¬ 
tion of Him with a view to attaining His grace as the 
onlv means to tin* achievement of salvation., have to he 
traced back to the Hpanishads, if not to the Vedas 
themselves, and, in one form or another, these are always 
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traced to that source. A recent Western investigator 1 
who formulated, as a result of his study of the Upanishads, 
the principle of the Supreme as providing a common 
principle for all, concludes his thesis with a note that, 
whereas the Hebrew prophets carried the principle to its 
logical conclusion, the Indian sages of the Upanishads 
have stopped short there, for the simple reason he did not 
carry his studies to the logical sequence .as expounded in 
literature following from the Upanishads such as the 
lYuicharatra and the Agamas which claim to find their 
sources i?i the Upanishads themselves. What is to our 
present purpose is merely the fact that the two develop¬ 
ments are parallel and the course of each indicates a 
certain amount of similarity to the other. In the out¬ 
spread of this Hinduism into Indo-China and Indonesia 
we find the transplantation of the same early principles of 
the newly developing Hinduism into a new milieu exactly 
in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage', had been transplanted to South India itself 
into a similar now milieu. There again is a parallelism 
in the development of the two : the development of Indo- 
Aryan Hinduism in South India on the one hand, and in 
Karther India, on the other. Mens. Uinot, perhaps the 
highest authority in this field, is certainly distinctly of 
the opinion t hat it is what might he described as Vedic 
Hinduism that is brought into Indo-China where he could 
trace clearly the development of the worship of Indra in 
the lorm of Van In which was in full swing in the eleventh 
century and persisted even beyond. Not merely that, 
even the very inscriptions founding religious institutions 
and temples in particular in Judo-China seem to exhihii 
peculiarities of character which would indicate a develop 
merit ol its own here as distinct from its development in 
South India. The inscription of Bhadravarman contain . 
in the invocatory pari, u agmufP trd jusfatn karistfaw / 
with the following statement Prthivi (/) prabtitlat 

Rrv. William Teape : The Secret, bore of India and the One 
Perfect Life for All.” 
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ka (a) rmmasiddhiradu " in one, and “ Prthin Vfujur 
Amsam, Apojjotticha Paiiclianhm." 1 I cannot recollect 
any passage in KouH; Iiluian inscriptions of a similar 
character or import. 

There is much else besides that calls for attention. 
Some of the larger temples in this region are suspected to 
be of a sepulchral character from the fact that they hear 
the name of the sovereigns who constructed them, and 
the fact that often-times these arc given posthumous titles 
of the (iod directly or indirectly to whom they were 
devoted in life. ‘Numbers of temples in South India there 
are, which take their names from the sovereigns who 
founded them, or who made large dona,lions to them. 
Hut there is is> suggestion, or even room lor suspicion, 
that the\ at all constituted memorials ol the character 
indicated in h.do-(5hina. It is undoubtedly customary to 
raise small mounds, and mark the spot where a distin¬ 
guished or saintly person s laM, remains were disposed ol, 
either by cromai.ion or burial, by planting a, small lnit/<i nr 
some other image, and raising even a small -Iruetmv to 
cover it—a, praotic current, up t<> now : I n il is very 
rarely that I,lose sepulchral monuments ever rose to the 
dignity of a temple. 11:1,ja-rajesvara,, I lovsalesvara, etc., 
are common names of Lite magnificent shrines that still 
raise their towers aloft in South India, without the slightest 
association with the death or the funerals ol the monaiehs 
whose names they happen to bear. So then we see even 
where we find the sources the same, the de\elopment 
similar, there are peeiili lilies in the development which 
ought to he studied w ith as much care as similarities. 
fl, j s m rev*:tr<l to the monuments a,l Ankor Thom a,ml 
Ankor Vat that I lie funeral or funerary character of these 
big temples lias prominently come into discussion. Another 
of the wonderful monuments of the Hast.. Harabiidur in 
Central .lava,, is a piece of Huddhist work, the actual 
character of which camm: be regarded as completely 
understood. It is a whole hill completely chiselled out 

1 M,i|,al>lif«rattt : XIII. 347-JW an.l 34!»-3l. Ku.nl.lii Ktlition. 
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into a cluster of shrines, and, for an aeroplane view, it 
shows itself to be a whole vast mass of rock chiselled out 
by the artist into various stages beginning very broad and 
square at the base, gradually narrowing up the stages to 
a central stupa-like tower by three circular stages. All 
the available space is covered over with statuary work in 
stone from the bottom onwards in various stages and in 
various ways. But of course in certain parts it obviously 
illustrates the life of the Buddha. In other parts, the 
subjects represented are not all of them Buddhist, nor can 
they be regarded as of the samt' edifying value to the 
pious Buddhist. The stories of the Kamayana and the 
Mahabharata, and other stories sometimes of actual life, 
figure. What could he the motive of the structure, and 
what it is that it is supposed to represent ? Here is a 
problem which perhaps has not yet received its final solu¬ 
tion, although tin' Dutch Government and the Dutch 
Arclueological Department have done monumental work 
not merely to conserve and preserve the wonderful 
monument, hut even to let the outside world understand 
w hat it contains. Hints have'been thrmvn out at various 
times that it may represent various stages of the life of 
t he .Buddha hut actually these representations cover the 
Buddha’s life only up to the Dharma i>ravarttana (the 
turning of tin* wheel of the law at Benares) as in the 
Galita Vista ra. This of course is undoubtedly a common 
motive of the ethical teaching of Buddhism. But if a 
parallel could throw any light, we can point out to an 
ancient one in South India, where, in tin* famous Kaveri- 
patlinam of old, there was a divinely erected structure 
railed (Miakravajakottam, of brick and mortar, w hich was 
intended to exhibit the whole of this universe in a nutshell. 
Goddess Champapaii, the guardian deity of the city, 
appeared to console a disconsolate mother who,—both 
herself and her husband being enfeebled by age, ailments 
and blindness— had just lost their only son, their mainsta\ 
in life, as a result of the young man rushing at dead of 
night into the great burial ground of the city. There ar 
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sight of the midnight orgies o! various groups of evil 
spilifcs, he took such fright that he died on the spot, 
II.u Goddess appeared 'V/v- wailing mother and told her 
that no being. G »u. or less than God, could bring to life 
one that was dead, and ('ailed to boar witness the Gods 
and Goddesses, and all kinds of other brings that ma\ ho 
thought of as uselul tor tin* purpose. As a matter of fart, 
it is stated that. all creation appeared to bear witness to 
this miracle, and having born brought together for surh 
ail edifying pnrpost 1 , and, at. tb*» request of the parties 
concerned, a penuiiimul structure was raised reproducing 
iu building materia-! an rxiicl copy of the- assembled 
divinities and beings ol all grades by no less a> personage 1 
than the divine areliitrrl Maya himself. 'This became 
tl k^ famous ( iiakrav amkottam of the city, containing all 
the 1 viugs in all tin 1 Buddhist world. Is the 1 lUrabudur 
intended to -’'present in rock an idem, more or less similar ? 
The satisfactory answer would imply a detailed study of 
the monument for w.iieh the material lias been made 
available. Thanks to ihr |)ueh A rehn'ologieal Depart¬ 
ment and the publishing efforts of Mart.inns Nijhoff, 
Leiden, we* have i wo volumes of an explanatory book and 
a great album of II I large sized plates of various aspects 
ol the building on tlu- one side 1 , and of all Ihiddhist 
literature, sarrrd and secular, that may have reference to 
the various worids constituting tlu 1 universe of tlu 1 
Buddhists on the other in full detail. 

Leaving surh questions aside 1 for the moment, these 
investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality 
tor progress which l>; ;ght into its fold the vast extent of 
Asia, in fact all Aset, excepting the Islamic countries and 
Siberia, it was probably the Muhammadan invasions 
that brought about ultimately the cessation of Indian 
activities in this direction, and, left to themselves and 
detached from connection with India, these cultures 
gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggressive 
influences in the course of the next three or four centuries 


1 Manimukhalsii, vi, 192-203. 
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—invasions of new people in Indo-Chin^ and Islamic 
penetration in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the groat 
volume of work done elsewhere and hy other agencies, it 
would seem incumbent upon India itself to make earnest 
efforts, well co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover 
the whole vast extent of this culture with a view to gain¬ 
ing a more thorough understanding of it, if for nothing 
else. U is then that we are likely to be in a>position to 
appraise the influence for good that there was in the 
institutions that went into the formation of what is called 
Hindu culture. One often hears complaints—sometimes 
bitter complaints- against this or that particular institu¬ 
tion as at the root of the evils that afflict Hindu society 
at the present day, and impatient idealists are anxious to 
sweep off all that is old only to set up a new order of 
things, which, in their opinion, would serve admirably for 
tbe good of the people and in fact bring a heaven of their 
vision on earth. Without in the slightest degree under¬ 
rating their high purpose! and noble intentions, would it 
be too much to ask for consideration whether ji proper 
understanding of things as they are, and why they have 
come to be what they are, is not of the essence of the 
<|iiestion, before putting forward schemes for improvement, 
if for nothing else at least for this practical purpose, to 
gain a most thorough understanding of the history of the 
thoughts and ideas that gave the direction to the progress 
of Indian culture as a whole. Such an effort at a fuller 
understanding would involve the all-round work of 
recovering all that is recoverable, which would throw 
any light upon the course of the history of the people, 
and it ought to he the primary function of an All-India, 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its atten¬ 
tion and devote its energies to this noble task. The first 
essential would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast 
field. Anthropological, arclecological, bibliographical and 
historical effort must join hands, and provide as full and 
reliable a conspectus as we can possibly got. It is needless 
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to say that really milch useful work has hern done on 
those lines during the last yeneiat imi, perhaps even two. 
.But much more remane- l a ih* don-,- to make the informa¬ 
tion at all ade pane [or a thornuvh undi rslandiny of our 
position in e’ vilis 't'on. \ rehaoloo'ica! activities threat 
ened to '-ease, the moment that the spade had revealed 
something unlooked for, throwing unexpected liyhl in 
such larye measure uj»*)i 1 the amiem civilisation of t his 
ancient land. Very much more «>l it is needed, and over 
various well-marked block- •■>!' vrritory within India, to 
make th(‘ results really mo.re m.-fill and provide us with 
reliable information which is necessary for huildim; conclu¬ 
sions upon the progress <»! human history in India. Where 
(J<)\(Mimi(*111 finds it difficult, private effort must he 
harness.-d the task. Put m t his case, privale effort has 
to he orean.-S'd private ellul. ami must he made, lor use 
ful results, imder experl direction. Bringing about such 
a eomhiu.a.t lmi miuhl well demand attention Iran a I <>dv 
like l he liieim Orienial (’onlenaiee. li is matter for 
gratification that I he e\plorat ion of the Indus Yalky is 
beiny continued h, two American aeenei under the 

expert direction of Professor Norman Pmwn and Mr. 
Macka.v, late of tin 1 tfoYcrnmcnf- of India, Archaolnyira I 
Department. r l 1 1 1 a.t is hardly ennuyh lor the extent of the 
country, and the importance and even urgency of the 
work. Ant hropological work is left almost altogether to 
individual private effort, and, excepting here and there in 
sol i a of our l ■ niversifies and in one or two particular 
localities, the work that is briny done is eomparatively 
small, reyard briny had > the vast, extent of the* subject. 
The Calcutta Bum iand a lew other centres of acti¬ 
vate arc all that could he mentioned. Man in India 
conducted bv Air. S. (!. Pay, and tin* more recent works 
by Dr. Ananlakrislma Aivar an.* all that could he men¬ 
tioned of Indian effort in addition to tin 1 valuable work 
done in this line by Kumpean members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have produced in recent times mono- 
• Taplis of yreat importance. O’Mally, Blunt, Hutton and 
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a few other names stand out prominent in tins line of 
work, and the topie that comes in for most attention is 
the caste system in its ball ling complexity. 

Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated 
historical effort to understand the caste system as a whole 
with reference to any light it may throw upon its future 
for Tndia. The most important problem arising out of 
this would be whether the Indian caste system as such 
can be put an end to to avoid the variety even by the 
bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that 
the caste system went out of existence for our convenience 
and left Indian society unorganised with a view to giving 
it the shape that ardent reformers would wish to give to 
it, the question before the serious student of Indian cultuie 
is whether it will go out of existence. The results of his¬ 
torical study so far seem to indicate that it will not. Then 
would arise the question whether there is any salvation 
for India, Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The 
most serious study of the subject is required to find any 
light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system 
might provide for us. If Hindu India under the caste 
system could have 1 exhibited the vitality to spread its 
culture over all Pastern Asia into countries without any¬ 
thing answering to the caste 1 system even, should the 
extinction of the caste system be made, a fundamental 
pre-requisite for any advance that India should make? 

This necessarily hauls us to the future 1 of the religion 
of the Hindus—Hinduism as we understand it to-day. 
Has it any future Indore 1 it, or has it become a really 
serious ejiiestiou whether fndia should give' up Hinduism 
and adopt a religion more 1 , capable of promoting Indian 
unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism 
with all the' attendant horrors which the nationalistic 
world of the West is suffering from? Has not all the 
variety anel the difference, with a well distinguishable and 
readily seen unity of feeling and culture, really more 
desirable for the-future of the world than the narrow 
nationalism of the 19th century, which Purope is now 
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doin<>’ its best to modifY into some kind of international - 
ism ? Here is <j iitr a I'p- practical problem for even the 
student ot di**!.' Weiatiuv and materials of culture so 
mucdi held up to :yd»cul<\ II anything like a, clearer or 
better understanding ol India of the present is desired, has 
not i he time conn 1 lor a far more elaborate and detailed 
study oft ho cult oral history oi the eountay as a whole' ^ 
In reyard to the history of Indian culture in Further India., 
those who have made a serioim study of it seem to hi* 
reaching I he nyanimons <*uiie! cann that tin* progress o 
this culture stopped as the eonlaet with India eease 

of Islamism, tin 1 euliural hackyround lias i , ( , main( , d in 
indomsia. essentia.lly Indian and Hindu. I low are we to 
arcu mt lor i in* yreat \ila.lily that Indian eiiiture showed 
elsewhere, and if. for that vitality, 1 he inspira.l ion raine 
from India o self, wha.t had happened to the vitality of 
that Indian eiiiture i i India, that we should now reyard 
it as almost a dead culture 1 hat eoiild he thrown awav at 
will lor the adoption oi n 11 ot 1 1 < ‘ r ‘d For a iroper under 
standiuy of this jortion, a> wry deep a ml w’loespread study 
of the eonlaet oi Hindu India, with Islamic cult me in the 
first instance, and with Kurnpeaii (‘hrislian eiiiture later, 
w ( hi Id seem essent ia I. 

Such a study involves not a uiov ehroiioloyica I or 
political history, as histories often have been taken to 
liman; hut much rather, the regular yrnwt h and develop¬ 
ment of people, their thoughts and institutions, which is 
now 1 'i‘lt to he more less the ehara.et.erisl ie of early 
Indian Hist.orv, an r which, it is I cl I also, there is 
abundant', material in existence. That seems more or less 
to be the basis on which the latest effort ol emit incut a,I 
scholarship has based ilsclf, as exhibited in a History of 
Ancient India and Indian (.livilizat ion already referred lo, 
and published in Messrs. Keyan Paul's series, the History 
of (bvilizatioii. A yreal, »:-‘al of labour has already been 
spent in this effort at various centres and by a vast body 
of scholars outside of India, and, to a. very considerable 
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extent, i.11 Indin. itself. The volume of work actually 
turned out in this direction may even 'be counted as 
immense ; but what is now required is a revised study 
which would bridge the gaps that require filling up, and 
the rounding oil of 'our knowledge in many branches which 
need it, with the ult imate object of a synthetic presenta¬ 
tion, not a separate study of individual topics or even 
periods, emphasising more than contrasts the underlying 
co-ordinating unity. 

The effort Unit needs to be made now is, a construc¬ 
tive study of the whole, each section making its own 
contribution to tin* building up of that whole. The first 
essential to this is the* colh cling together, in a form fit for 
use, of the whole' vast body of Indian lit.erature.inall forms 
of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate' effort at l ho search for and the cataloguing 
of, and, as far as may he, tin* placing before' the public 
full information regarding, works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular languages with a. view to this. 
There have* been great efforts in the past ; hut to-day the 
work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. Instead 
of an effort at completing the various 'pieces Imres there 
and (‘voryw here, tim effort might well be made to bring 
together flic whole' vast, range of it upon one canvas. It 
perhaps is a sign of tin 1 times that the* l niversity of 
Madras is attempting to bring out a. (kitalogus (’atalogo- 
rum of a. more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. Jt is to he hoped that they would 
have the means and the material to earn it to completion 
as indicated here. 

The next great department of work (silled for is that 
w hich would provide the corpus ol t he mass of inscriptions 
relating to I ndian st udies, published here and elsewhere 
in various forms and in different languages made available 
in one great corpus, ail the necessary critical study ami 
revision being mack' with a. view to tin* composition of this 
particular corpus. in this, as in i lm previous item, 
whether this synthel ic wort; should supersede or merely 



supeivene, the individual and sectional work, is not pcr- 
li;i])s a difficult matter to ;. v ie. The efforts that are being 
made and t.li* w. • ri\ t i 1 at is In actually carried on need 
not 1 x 4 (listurbcd. or put out ol gear. Aii that m.i\' go on. 
A gloat deal ot valuable work has boon uoiir. and a great 
(l(, ai more poriiap^ I'ould h(‘ doin' h\ tin* bodies and tho 
indi\ iduals engaged in sucn wort;. Morthat umiv ('iK'Oiir- 
agemcnt ought to bo given to ihr bodies and individuals 
doing the work and the liu'ther work to be dnnr should he 
so organised jas to supplriie ni these ellorls, ol corns 
except in eases wherever unnecessary duplieal i<*n of \v« . k 


could he avoided and clear economy can I n ‘ i n ( rod need hy 
a 1)01 ishmg d e sipa.t ion ol ellort. A (la t alogu^ (’a t a.logoniin 
would he impossible o' aehie\ement unless catalogin's of 
l i id i \ id i la i e<. i I eel ioi is a i id ! i hra ries in j) ropin’ I m n i he 11 ia.de 
as a 11 e« i ry prelmiin.i ry. Dull encouragement then' 
lore should he given to those that lake up this work, and 
greater enroll ra gen lent to { hose who undo 1 a io pu I >he:i.t ions 
o« works oi literature. We haw e\idenre ol a desire lor 
progress in this direction in tin' effort* ire* nllv made to 
publish tin' 1 (ip -\ eda and 11le \ (*dic 1 < i \t (an 11 plelel\ ni 
India. One \oiunie of the I Jig-Veda, with Sayana.'s 
commentary has been puhlishi d recentl\ Irom lgoona. 
The I ndian ( hilt ural I listit ute of ( kali utt a has la,ken up aai 
a,nihil ions project ol publishing tin* same work wilh trans- 
la,! ions and critical notes in addition, in three languages, 
Kng'lish, Minds and Bengali. A Yrdic Instatute has 
recently come into exist cure in Mahore for placing Indore 
ike public such \ e l' texts and resrensions as have not 
as yet been liiadi ■■*...-able to the public. Some of the 
l hii\ersit ics, are doing imporralit work in this direction. 
r I’he Asiatic Society of Bengal continues its activities. 
K veil modern publishers, like Motilal Banarsi I )as, of tin* 

I hmjab Sanskrit Depot , arc doing useful work in this 
direction. 

it is matter for peculiar gratification that a rare 
collection of South Indian manuscripts in the 'anions 
Sarasvati Mahal Library in tbc Tanjorr Dalacr basal last 



been catalogued to completion. The cataloguing was 
taken up by Dr. Burnell in the seventies' and had been 
left incomplete. It has now been completed by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastii and his staff, in a series constituting eight¬ 
een volumes with an additional index volume. This 
brings within the compass of our knowledge; a quantity of 
manuscripts presenting PJo new names of authors and of 
their works of varying importance and covering practically 
all the sections of a Sanskrit catalogue of manuscripts. 
It recovers a stretch of lour centuries in point of time for 
Sanskrit literatim 1 , bringing it down to the last genera¬ 
tion. Writers of histories of Sanskrit literature, Professor 
A. B. Keith, the latest among them, stop short at A.D. 
PJOO or ld()0, as if the sources of Sanskrit literatim 1 had 
run dry then. It is not only Sanskrit, hut there is also a 
body of MahraUi, Tamil and Telugu manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, which have also been catalogued 
along with this. Other important collections in Trivan¬ 
drum, Mysore, Baroda and elsewhere have their catalogues, 
and if only other collections as yet uneatalogued should 
have the same lucky chance, a Palalogus Oatalogorum 
could be undertaken with tin; eheerful prospect of a near 
completion. 

Another great branch of Indian cultural studies is the 
collection and presentation in one largo view the studies 
in various localities and various departments. There 
are perhaps more active centres ol study -of Sanskrit 
literature on the ( 1 ontinent than in Kngland, or even 
in Kngland and America,, and very important work is 
being doin'. Comparatively little of that work is known 
in India, generally. Practically nothing was known till 
about a generation ago. What is nowadays known of 
tins important branch of work, labours from the delect of 
imperfection. Lflorts in this direction have not been 
wanting. The one perhaps most doseiwing of mention is 
the work of the Kern Institute of Leiden which has just 
run through the eighth of its Annual Bibliographies of 
Indian Arclucology, bringing the work down to It 
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is work of a similar character that seems called for, 
perhaps a little more eiMoite and in one language 
understood throu^n the continent of India, of course, 
including in it.. (a\\ ion and Ihuma, and oven parts of 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Perhaps this may he brought 
about by improviu^ and enlarging the existing public,a-t ion. 
If that were possible 1 , the somier and more completely il 
is done, the bettor. 1 his work is necessary not merek 
for the completing of our knowledge, which is in iLsi*!I a, 
great, point, but to remove tin!, -angina, that attaches to 
the work of Indian scholars genera!I\ that tliev ;iiv dele.' 
live in their knowledge of previous work and in a pretty 
large huiuIht of rases they are actually unable to give 
cnmploir to pi *vious work oil the siihjerl. The 

late IV. -I. k,si -in Carpent'-r of Oxford, speaking of Ins 
Ilihhert hroii'ivs on Indian Theism and discussing a 
partieular point that arose between us staled il in so 
manv words licit the copy that hr suit me wa not with 
a vi'wv to enlightening mm* on the subject of lie* work, hut 
more with a view to the complete reference:- Mini hr was 
able to give to tin literature on the* suhjrrl, which was 
indeed true for the latter part of il, although I must, 
acknowledge I did receive enlightenment in looking 
through that work of his. 

This refers to another urgent need of Indian scholar 
rdiip. T very much tear that there is no centre in India 
to which a good scholar can go and gain ready access to 
all the most important orks of reference hearing on anv 
subject lie may bra, ,\ork on. Of course there an* a 
number of centres where this bibliographical facility and 
maintenance ot a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, pa.rticula.rly the PiiiversiLv centres. Put. 
a closer examination of the localities will show how very 
impel feet.- these very centres are. I am reminded of a 
remark made to me by tin* late Sir Harold Stuart, the 
first Member of (Muncil ot the Madras (jlovrrnmni! a* the 
time, who told me frankly it would I a* possible for me to 
turn out the work ol three years that I did m Mad'as in 
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ono year in London at a cost by no means prohibitive, 
or as lie put it at a cost hardly worth m'entioning for the 
result, ft was a question of living in the suburbs of 
London where living would be convenient and cheap, and 
putting about 15 hours of work a day in the British 
Museum Library, and, as Ik; put it, between the India 
Office Library and the British Museum, there is little 
that one would miss. It is to be wished that there were 
in India at least one centre, but three centres would 
perhaps be more desirable, having regard to the extent of 
country, ('an the Oriental Conference do anything to 
realise that object? Can it do anything to beat up 
sufficient sympathy of the elite for the realisation ol that 
object ? 

I Laving come so lar I would most earnestly bespeak 
your consideration whether the time has not arrived for a 
reconsideration of the whole; of our organon of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particu¬ 
larly literary and allied. It strikes me that there is too 
much of a readiness to make; affiliations, to assume; 
interpolations and worse, and east aside works as later 
fabrications wit hout, sufficiently serious consideration of 
the* position in each case*. 1 daresay I need not go into 
anything very elaborate to explain my position. I may 
content i'uy.seIf with merely an illustration or two, as all 
that 1 . require? is a- men 1 reconsideration, though the most 
earnest, ol the* position. In the work to which L have 
already made mem* than oik; reference, l find it stated 
that the passage' in the*. Sundara Kan (la de*scribing the 
sleeping apartments of Havana’s palace- as seen by 
Han liman in the* course of Ins search for Sita, is taken 
bodily ! rum Asvagoshas Lilt' ol Buddha: --“Tim scene* 
at night when Buddha, looks sadly at the; women of the 
palace sleeping alter liieir play, who presenting in thal 
moment ol unconsciousness all the* signs of huma,u misery, 
was adopt ed by t he continuers ol \ahiuki and pLaced in 
the Jiamayana whem* the palace; is Havana's and llaiuiinan 
is Mu* onlooker. Lot's it seem acceptable with all Us 
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implications, either as interpreting t ho one passage, or tin 1 
other, or as convincingly proy- tf ,o the surest eh alliliniion 
in the lace ol .lie loemonf ascribed on (’hinese ;ml■ 1 1 ori fe v 
to Asvaposha that Hm I hi max ana was already a wort; of 
l*h,()()() si okas y Another familiar point i.-. tin* distinction 
almost amounting to contrast that some of these Western 
scholars wish to draw between the Pmmiut and tin* Atiiht 
as conceived by writers on the lUhtnun Stistnts and the 
Artha Sdsfnt. It is a familial iajf of classical'I'aniil poetrx 
that ainojiy the three desimnh . ods, l)Ihinm r, Artlm and 
l\dnia , the a.t t a mment oi (hr middlr enables one to attai: 
the other two. ‘ That strikes one throughout to he tin 
attitude, whether lor i he emereencies ol t h t 1 inoinent tin* 
emphasis In* laid upon i! one or upon the other. I shall 
not t a he ii)) ; ere lime with m ner 1 1 lust rati, a is i)ii! lea \ e 1 lie 
ori t ica I Sa i oh : 1 list s to conoid or seriously win a her the two 
passages set down below, on from the I!</<>/.n/t At and 
1 1 u* ol I n *r ! )■(»» ; I) nts<t d< rea 11 \ admit ol ( n j >\ 1 n : 01 ie I ion 1 
tin other, win! her it, hr 11 h< t.sa who co| ued I ! n* a 11 1 I io:o d 
tin* 11 1 (• >i><{ (lisa or I hr / / / f< >i><t dr.At copying ,Un/s,t. On 
serious eonsidcra 1 n m does it not. strike one . 1 s (hr Irulli 
that 11 1 ( v two puce.-. a.rc works of two dillen nt poelieal 
minds presenting each in its own pa rtieiila r way, or ra.lin-r 

1 r 1 ’ i 1 o 111; 1 r iu * 1 Al\;ir. Shiva 'i'i ei in i:i yl.i I .*! and !. 

Hint sit ; A rf uni tit Int. 
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enforcing each in its own particular way a teaching in 
regard to the part that fate should be allo'wed to play in 
life, the only common part between the two being what 
seems the proverbial expression u Value It He yadi na 
sidhjjati k<> atra (Inshah ”? Could we say anything more 
than that, and build up an important chronological con¬ 
clusion on such similarity as is found in the two passages? 
I am asking for nothing more than a serious consideration 
whether the critical principles adopted and applied do not 
require serious revision. 

It would have been a pleasure to me to pass in review 
the work done recently in India, however difficult it may 
bo to undertake the work and do it with adequate fulness 
and impartiality for one thing. Such a review ought to 
be more or less something of an official report regularly 
drawn up for the occasion to he really good and satisfactory 
all round. It probably is better that it is done by the 
various section presidents at the sections, where perhaps 
it could be done more fully and perhaps with much more 
intimate knowledge. Anyhow it would he no use my 
attempting it as my address has already reached its normal 
length and as tin 1 section presidents could do it so much 
the better, than perhaps 1 can without being invidious. I 
take the liberty however, to refer in passing to the useful 
work which lies before the Creator India Society, the 
recently founded Assam Wosearch Society, and wish them 
good luck in thou enterprise. The latest, of-such is the 
Archaological Society of South India where an organisa¬ 
tion like that has long been a desideratum, and where 
there is really large held for work. 

India has won by slow, if sun 1 , .-.tops recognition as 
holding the key to Asiatic cult ure as a wbolt 1 . This seems 
only to set her on another strenuous forward march to¬ 
wards attaining for her a position as the home of humanitv. 
It is now' being slowly recognised that the Sub-Himalaya n 
Siwalik Simian by giving up the tree habit, after tin* 
glacial age, slowly achieved his position as the IVlhic 
Anthropos Krectus, and gradually grown into the Homo 
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Sapiens, thus enabling India to send out stream^ ol early 
humanity westwards. II this should get established in 
(‘oiiise of time. as there « t \ery hope it will, India will 
attain to the p- earn of th< home ol man. If tlier-' is at 
all truth in the si ,u emeu! e.r nrieiitr l/'.c , it is all to the 
glory ol India. lint ali tins glory in voices ! In* \*i m*\ high 
responsibility of pioviding fhh much troiihled world ol 
ours with tin* light that will lake it out of the darkness 
that is enveloping its future. It remains to he semi whal 
contribution India is going o* nuke towards this ronsnin- 
mat ion, and let mo exhort \«.-u therefore, la-dies and 
gentlemen, m tin* eloquent, wi.nh of Swami Yiwkanan -ia, 
Awake, Arise, and lla.lt not till the goal is reached, 
tlu 1 goal of a civilization which will sot Immanita as a 
whole to- 1 ’' < * :ii amit \. poaoo and the happiness ol all 
aiike. 

I i \ i n." I < U i ;* l m ; i -: i -,\ ;nii .1 :i n*i \ ;il il \isrjan \a-.i\u 

\ i h 1 11 11 1 s I ii; i m I 

I'1 1 1ai■ -1 :i i\ - isli!:i |»;i i ,m. \ idad ii-i I a \ i• 11 1 i\ .il un in iam 

\ : |»i a 1 11 u K 1 1 \ a ii ■ 

Akalpa ill am rdsi 1 ■ 1 f \ ;”i I s.oniip.H-liil a - . Iv 1 i a I« : i); , ,;mia 1 

saj jananani I 

N i.^ashn n> anlii ^antim pLimajana" ; n» dui|.i \ ;i 

Vajra Irjia Ii H 

d r.M. r 1 1<* loihnving condolence rosolnl ion w’as 1 lien 
moved from the chair hy the President ol the Confer- 
miet' 

The { onfrivner in its Kightli Session ass<‘nihIc < 1 
places on record it s deep sense of sorrow at the passing 
away of its past prim 1 *’ its. Uni Halnhlnr hr. I lira Lai 
and Professor Svi^iaj Levi; also the loss Oriental 
Learning has suffered hy the death ol Mr. K. L. Ilavrll, 
M. Louis Kinot and Prolessor darl. ('harpent.i<‘i*. 

The whole assembly stood up and the resolution W!is 
unanimously carried. The inerting was then adjourned. 

Ii l’.M.—The ('onfcrence was continued in tli( i Lecture 
Hall of the Maharaja's Coliege. Since Or. IL K. Mukerji, 
M.A., lil.J;., tin 1 .President of the History Section had to 
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rave Mysore owing to his pressing engagement else¬ 
where. 1 i is presidential address was first delivered. At 
his KMpii'sl, |)r. II. C. itayachaiidri accepted to act as 
President of the Section for the other days of the Confer¬ 
ence. 

7 \\\\.—- Lantern lectures .—The First lantern lecture 
was delivered by Mr. K. N. Dikslvit, .m.a., l)eputy 
I)ireetor-(JeneraI of Aroh.eology in India, on the Indus 
\ I!<'v (Civilization. 'I’lie lecture was profusely illustrated 
hv select photographs of important excavations and mi¬ 
ca,rthed objects and evinced much interest on the part of 
the audience. Mr K. I*, davaswal them delivered his 
illust rated presidential addressof the Numismatic Society. 

t) l’/M. -The Festival of Fine Arts was held in the 
dagamiiohan Palace theatre, the most interesting item 
being the highlv successful staging of selections from 
Sanskrit plays hv the Amateur Hramatio Association of 
I >angalnre. 

Mniulat y, ’)Ofh 1)<u‘r.uihrr P.KI5. 

S- ll a.m. - The sect ional meet mgs wore held in the 
morning in the rooms at the Maharaja’s College, the 
I nt■ermedia.le (olloge and tin* I’niversity Fnion. The 
president ial addresses of the Vedic, Iranian, Classical 
Sanskrit, Prakrits, Iangnistics, Islamie and Indo-Arvan 
Languages S ‘etions wmi' delivered. 

I i*-\i- The Numismatic Society of India, held its 
•luhilee eelebrat ion at the I nterm«*dinte College, 

-* I 1’.m.~TIh* plenary session of the Paudita Pari- 
shad was held in the dagan Mohan Palace Hall and 
its presidential address delivered. 

Tin-: roars’ coxonnss. 

V.M. —The poets' congress formed an important 
aaid highly interesting feature of the Conference, man\ 
repnt cm 1 poets from different parts of India taking part in 
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it. The following is ;i list of such pods as woiv present 
at the congress : 

. -ANSKIilT. 

1. Pandil M. !'. Aiasineraciiariar, S V,) Sanmdhl 

Stieet, 1 1 piici* iup Madras. 

2. Pandit T. Srinivasaianpruha rya, Training 

(nllcpe. .\l\sniv. 

d. Astliana Mahavidvan K. Suorahnianya Sastri, 
Shimopa. 

1. Pandit (’. Y-uikatarme.nai ea, Pdiivd Trachci, 
Sanskrit (’nllep.c, and Assistant dVanslati*r 
(ieneraland Pcvenur Secretariat, Pa npa lore. 

K \ N \ A l <\ 

1. Pa i! * i i M. Ik A la si •. Tachariar. 

2. IP P akachar. Ks«j.. krnipa nan pnnha Apia,liar, 

M \ -i« a’c. 

d. A s 1.1!; ea \id\au S,n i'/tfi.n s,nht f 11 ' 1 ’r<i ' . Napesa 

Sr:-d ri, Pellurv. 

1. Indiavc N a radian Sastri, IP<p.. Pane on-Puy. 

A. K. Y. PntP.ppa, Ks«|.. .M.A., Peeiiirerm Kannada, 
FI) t e r 1 1 H *( i i a 1 e Pollcec. M V S( >}'r. 

(). Astliana \ ldvan Anavatti Kama Pan, Mysore. 

7. Pandit T. Srinivasaranpat diarya. 

S. Astliana Mahavidvan l\. Suliralnnanya. Sastri. 

Tku oi . 

1. Astliana Yidvan IP Aiiantakrislina Sarii i a,, Trlnpu 

Pandit, M a ja s (Jollepe, Mysore. 

2. P. Pakslmiikant.ain, Ksij., M.A., Head of the 

Tclupn I V part, n lent, Andhra 11 Diversity, 

Waltair. 

d. (1. S. Soinayaji, Ids*jM.A., i./r., Lecturer in 
Trlnpu, Andhra PnivcrsiLy Cnllcpe of Arts, 
Yizapapalam. 

■I. ]\<LciIan‘lnIa VenKata. Pao, Ksrj., n.A., 
Iunespeta, Pajainiiiidry. 
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Tamil. n 

I. Pandit A. Kanakaraja Iyer, Vidvan, Maharajas 
College, .Pudukkoltai. 

A M alia vidvan, lihamkauixehkara Li. Kaghava 
Iyengar, Lecturer, Research Department, 
Aimamalai University. 

Matayalam. 

1. Kavisaruabhamium Vallattol Narayana Mcnon, 
Ms(|., Malabar. 

Hindi. 

1. Kaniralm Tliakur Gopalsharan Singh of Nai- 
garhi, liewa State, C L. 

\ > 1IDU, PUUSIAN AND AUAIJKJ. 

1. Maulvi Shah Abdul Hassan, Senior lV.rsian 
Mnu 1 vi, Training College, Mysore. 

k 2. Maulvi Md. Abdul Hassan, Training College 
Mysore. 

A Mahomed Yusuf Nafees, Ks<p, Chandni Chowk 
Road (cross), P»angalore Cantonment. 

(> e.:\i.—In the evening iautcrn loc Lures and demon¬ 
strations were given in the Maharaja's College Hall. 
Yidwan T. Krishuanuicharya gave a demonstration of his 
yoga exercises. Dr. Uakshman Sant)), M.A., n.nni.., 
d(div-:»red his illustrated Presidential Address of the Vedie 
Section- The subject treated by him was ‘ India’s contri¬ 
bution to world culture.' Mr. Vishnu R. Kanmdikargavc 
a lantern !(»ctui( i on the Confliet of cultures in the Nanua- 
da Valiev', and Mr. Sarheswar Kata.ki of Assam showed 
souk' interesting ])hot.ogra|)hs of sculpture's. 

h r.M.- -AI’tf‘I" dinner the lAsliva.l of Fine Arts was held 
in the ‘lagan Mohan Palace Theatre, Miss Pnttamma - 4 
Mysore gave a demonstration of tin 1 Mysore School ot i’ 
art; of gesture. Miss Yaralakshmi and Miss I>han 11 i. 
of Kiiiiihhakouiim gave a delightful exhibition of eiasw. .. 
South Indian dancing. 
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Titesdmi* ■list lh>ctmber Il)3n. 

S-ll A, 1 !.- - T‘..‘ Sectional meetings wen' continued in 
the Cm verify buildings. ‘The Presidential addresses of 
the remaimug sections were delivered. 

Cater 11 is Highness the Pat ron granted interviews 
to some of the prominent- members. 

Simultaneously with the sectional meetings ol t-he 
Conference, the annual mecjng of the I linguistic S« m- iet \- 
of India- was also held and Is- report, on i he working : 
the Society (htrin^ PtTTSd presented. 

3-*50 e.M. The dosing Session ot t he (’onten ner w as 
hold in tin 1 -lagan MMi.m Palace I hill. 

I hi 1 President sp«-ke a c follows: 

I apologise I<>)* tie late beginning ol this meeting. 

11 is in\ pleasant, duly, liist ol all, to announce that the 
next session ol tiiis (‘onlerrner will he held al Trivandrum 
at the iir, Cation ol liis Highness tiie Maharaja ol 
I ; a vatirore. P he next item ol business al ■» bv f.nUNiil 
lulls to the lot. ot 4 lie President of the Co 1 Tenia 1 . P>ut 
in this particulni instance I am in an anomalous position. 

I lia! is the proposal lor a vote of thanks for all the kind 
ness and hospitality the members o! the Conference 
received in Mysore. The whole arrangements made seem 
to have given general satisfaction and it is way pleasing 
to hear that this general satisfaction is due to \arious 
persons who have taken pains to provide facilities for the 
guests. Our thanks ai- therefore due to the Patron, Vice 
Patron, the Cover 8 nt of Mysore, the Cniversity of 
Mysore, the Iueeption (‘oinmit.tee, and the various insi.itu 
l unis and < iovemiuents wdio have sent their represental ive.s 
to t he* Conference. ]l the Conference has been a, succ.essit 
is due to the exertion ol all these combined. ()n behalf of 
! he (km fere nee j tender our thanks to them. < I1 ear, hear). 
The brunt of the business tel! on the. shoulders of the 
younger men. 1 am referring to the volunteers and Coy 
Scouts, who worked so hard and strenuously. fChei rs). 
Cur thanks are due to others who have given us 
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entertainment. (Cheers). I request Mr. Jayasval to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. K. P. -Jayasval proposed a vote of thanks thus: — 

Our thanks are due to the volunteers and to other 
gentlemen who have assisted us and tried to make us com¬ 
fortable. As the President is Mysorean it may he regarded 
as thanking yourselves. It has been suggested that some 
one who is not a Mysorean should propose a vote of thanks. 
Now you have allowed us to identify ourselves so well 
with you that for the time being we have forgotten that 
wehaveeomo from outside. (Cheers). Our thanks are due 
not only to the volunteers but also to the gentlemen who 
have given us such excellent music and abhinaya. Our 
thanks are clue to the whole of Mysore in general. 
(Cheers). We have received all attention at their hands. 
We can go hack from your country with feelings of real 
gratitude. (Cheers). 

The' President then remarked . 

Regarding the election of office bearers, the voting 
is not yet over. The Oriental Conference is a business of 
such magnitude which involves such variety and diversion 
that even the 1 President of the Conference cannot say 
that he has seen all sections at work. 1 may say that the 
Conference has in three strenuous days done a great 
a,mount of work. The papers presented number ‘201 of 
which I tind only nine have not arrived in time. 1 have 
been told by the General Secretary that papers received 
alter (lie time 1 fixed could not he included in (he printed 
hook of summaries. The inspiring fact is that separate 
sections held (heir session successively for two da,vs. It 
would he normally impossible to expect all these papers 
to he lead. Some papers were discussed at some lengt h. 
The matter presented in papers varied in time from d(Ki 
or 700 l».C. down to the very modern times and extends 
over all branches of knowledge. At one time there used 
to he a. complaint that no active interest was taken in the 
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work of the Conference. We have now reached a stage 
when there is too much work h r r.’iie Conference. The 
^*8£! ( }stion modifi'-aliuli took two alternative forms, 
that the active work that :s done is indeed realh verv 
gloat. (lit off all dixersions so that we may get through 
the papers. Imagine people coining from distant parts, 
made to work for ton hours. Even the most earnest, man 
would tall hack. The other suggestion was to reduce the 
number ot papers and accept only tin* best. How are we 
to know what is the work that e> being done. We have 
been finding our way through several sections. We sluill 
work on from session to session so as to make it more 
efficient. It is not. a complaint pi culiar to us. We are 
accustomed to blame ourselves lor lack of organization, 
for want ot capacity. A comparison is often drawn with 
conferences hchl in Europe. I Jut I hear from one of those 
who attended I lie 17th International Congress that the 
Congress extended over one whole week and over K)n 
delegates from all parts ot the world attender! it. Some 
kind of diversion was provided and a number ('hours was 
set apart for papers. We may congratulate nirselves for 
the work that is done. The liii(‘s of a-tivitv an 1 really 
increasing from session to session and evidence ol it is 
found in the number of papers presented. \\ o may as a 
matter of fact adopt modifications to suit <>ur require 
ments. On the whole we have to congratulate ourselves 
every way upon tin 1 work done. May I say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that thii.uk- are due to those who co-operated 
with us and to nth- . .\hu in every way hel|)ed us. I 
need not take up more of your time. We are bringing 
our proceedings to a close in the orthodox sa.mpradayam. 

'The Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of the liereption 
('oinmittee replied in the following terms: 

Mr. .layasvah ladies and gentlemeii. it, was my 
privilege to offer you welcome on behall of Mysore and it 
is my privilege now to thank you for the \er\ ,jnd 
expressions which your President has just uttered in 
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appreciation of our poor efforts. You are holding you* 
Conference only in alternate years. The'demand for your 
presence by so many towns in India render very improbable 
that we shall have the pleasure of welcoming you here 
again for a number of years. That will give us time to 
think carefully of our shortcomings and enable us to make 
them good on the occasion of your next visit. N (Jdaughter), 
it is a very real pleasure in Mysore to have you here. It 
is very gratifying that, on the whole, you arc 1 - satisfied 
with the 1 kind of entertainment we have been able to offer 
you. This is not quite the last of the activities of the 
Conference. 1 hope we sha.ll again meet in the adjoining 
theatre in the evening to wind up the activities of the 
Conference and some 1 - of you are going on tours tomorrow 
to sec interesting monuments in the neighbourhood. This 
seems to be the appropriate time to wish you (rod speed 
and may i express the 1 hope 1 to take with you pleasant 
impression of your visit to Mysore. (Cheers, acclamation). 

At the end announcement was made as to— 

(1) the elections to Hut New Kxeeiitive Committee, 
(*2) the acceptance <if the invitation from Trivan¬ 
drum for the next session of the Conference. 

The meeting concluded with the recitation of mangala 
sloka by Pa. I ace vidvan PurushoUama Sastry, Sanskrit 
Patasala Adhvaksha, Muttur, Kidlaghatta Taluk: and an 
acclamation of three cheers of victoty for- 11 is Iliglmess 
the Maharaja and the Koval household. 

A group photograph of all the members present at the 
closing session was taken in front of the .lagan Mohan 
■Palace Hall. 

The members then left by a special tram lor Krishna 
raja Kagar ( P>rindavan) where they enjoyed the Patron's 
Carden Parly and tin 1 illuminations. 

p.M.—At night in the .lagan Mohan Palace l.heal re 
the Festival of Fine Arts continued with an exhibition 
of an interesting Indian Marionette show depicting tin 
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r i I^r M H i ‘"‘l 11 , ? l,V |; NK»™ Malian.. 

V y ' fWn-l. a.ri I .any from Hal,, villa,, 

•Mysov, ITl„ was . . 

by the audience. 

This brought tin* \vm k .,( KighM, S-ssioi. io a 


Mmiiiutiox. 

On all the r,h:t>o days ihr cxliiliit.i. n was held ivirtly 

in the -liihilee Hall and partly hi the rooms on the lirst 
floor of the riitemipcliato College !.adding. It wn-s open 
to mouihers and.inviiees from ^ \m. to 1*2 \oo\ ;m,| p, 
non-niemhers on Lst •hi.mnuv only from S \.\i. to |-.i niha, 
on payment of an ontranee lee of annas two onl\. 

The exhibition consisted of three seel inns: 

(<t ‘ Anti<| 11 il ic.N 

(//) Manuscripts and Hooks. 

(r/ I’me Arts. 


I' 1 1 < 1 HirectoM leiiernI of Arclacolopy in India \er\ 
kindly permit ;.ed the exhibit ion of li 11 \ select specimens 
from the AT<>1 i< v njo-(fa.i<* excavations. Some of i he oremial 
objects evidencing ! no earliest, known riviliz <ni of India 
were on view. II. K. II. the Nizam’s (lowriinieni \ery 
kindiy stmt a. lew of the eopies ol the ancient paintings oj 
Ajanta and Kllora.. "1 1 1 k* Mysore (iovernmeiib Arelneo 
I, inioal I Vparlment exhibited many impression* of 
inscripl ions, and photo^raphs of specimens ol aivhitee.l ure 
and sculpture in the Mysore' State. Amoii.e other msti 
tut ions who part iripated in the ex h i hit ion were the 
h>1 lowing : — 

(1) The Narmada Valley Ueseareh Hoard, 

(*2) The Numismatic Society ot India, 

(8) (fovernment Oriental Library, Mysore. 

(I) (io\eminent Oriental Maimseripts Lihrary, 
Madras. 

(A) Government ol Tra %’ancore, 

((:) The Line Arts .\ssnciatiou, Mysore, 

(7) The (Tamarajendra Technical I nsiitute. 
Mysore. 
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Dr. Sumf,i Kumar Ohatterji, m.a., jj.litt. (Lon? 1 
exhibited two ancient paintings from the island of Bali 
in Indonesia. Mr. Silpasiddhanti Siddhalingaswaini of 
Mysore also exhibited several sculptures prepared by him. 

.Kxcuiisfoxs. 

Thro*' conducted (excursions were arranged for in 
buses. 

A. '2hth December 1035, 7-30 a.m. to 12 noon : 

Mysore <Sty, etc.: chief roads and parks. 
The Palace, Zoo, Kalita Mahal, Chamundi 
Hill and Temple, Jaganmohan Palace. 

B. 1st, January 1030, 7 a.m. to 8p.m. : Soringapatam, 

Somanathpur, Can very Kails, Sivanasamu- 
dram Power Station and hack. Special 
arrangements were made for those who 
desired to catch the mail train for Bangalore 
at Maddur Station at about 5 p.m. 

C. Starting at 7 a.m. on 2nd January, and returning 

on 3rd January at 8 p.m. : Sravana Belgola, 
Belur, Halebid and back. Special arrange¬ 
ments wen' made for those who desired to 
catch the train for Poona at Arsikere Station 
at about 2 p.m. on 3rd January. 


M. H. Krishna, 

Local Htci'clarij. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the several sections. 


I. * \ EDIC. 

I ho business of 1 .I 10 \edic si-otion commenced in I hr 
morning of f lu- 29th December with Dr. Laksinnan Sfiru|> 
hi the chair. The total number of papers received was 
14 (Vide list of papers). While the papers of those who 
were absent were taken as read, only three papers were 
recommended by the President to be included in the 
Proceedings. The Presidential address was delivered wit.’ 
illustrations at 7 i\m on doth December L'ld\ 


M. LaKSHMINABASIMHCA (AT.A. >, 

S'ccretary. 


II. I KAN IAN. 

r l’he business oi l ho section con in lenccd on t.lie doth 
morning, Mr. I>. r I’. Anklosaria presiding. Five pa,pels 
were received in the section. ( Vide. list). VII wen read 
and approved for publication. The Prei-i.’ential address 
was delivered on tin* doth morning, when Sir Mir/.a Ismail, 
the Dewan of Mysore, and other distinguished people were 
present. 

M. A. Siicstkry, 

Secretary. 

Ill I SEA MIC. 

The business ol the section commenced at d \..\i. on 
the 29th December. Dr. M. Nizamuddin presided over 
the deliberations. Out of ten papers received in the sec¬ 
tion, (17 dc list) seven were read and approved lor 
publication. Tlie Presidential address was delivered on 
the doth morning. 

SlIjTax Ahmao (M.ui.yi), 

Sea da nt. 
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IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SUCTION. 

'The work of the sta tion commenced with Dr. S. K 
Do’s Presidential address. 

Twenty-one papers were received for this sedition. 
( Vi dr list). Of these, two wore not accepted. 

The majority of those that wore accepted were read 
either in full or in the form of a summary of essential 
points. 

There was very lively discussion in the section 
throughout l he session. 'The President of the section, 
Dr. S. K. |)e, was mainly responsible for I he success of tin* 
section since with his amiable manners and keen sense 
of humour he piloted the discussion a.lon*j useful channels 
and made brief and fruitful comments on each paper. 
Discussion was aclive and instructive in the ease of 
several papers. 


<\ K. \ AKASTMIIASASTIU, (iU.A.), 

SWrrtanf. 

V. PHILOSOPHY AND liKLKilON. 

The business of the station commenced at 8 A.M. on 
ihe *21>th December PJdT with Mr. M. Hiiiyannaiu the 
(diaii*. The total number of papers received Was (Y'ulc 
list.) and t he total numher of writing ‘JT Of these. l«s 
were present and all of them read their papers or explained 
their views orallx. Where a contributor submitted two 
papers, o1 1 1\ one w:s read lor want of time. Out ol the 
papers submitted, nine have been included for publication 
in the Proceedings. The Presidential address was deli 
vered on the morning ol Tuesday. the -list December 

1 ( .):>7. 

H. N. liUillAVKNJUtAi If AH (M.A.J 

SYe/W// nj , 
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VI. PHAKIUTK. 

llio business of the section commenced on tin 1 80th 
I)(*(i(Mnl)or 1988 i n * he 1 morning with Dr. P. D. Yaidya, 
M.A., D.M'l-T., m the "hair. AH t he five papers .i reived in 
tlie section- (I a/e iisO were taken a* rea<L and 1 he 
Presidential address was delivered at It) a.m. on that day. 

11. It. HaNOASW AM\ IvKiNOKU, (M.V.h 

Srct'rta rtf. 

k 

VII. HISTOliY. 

I. The opening address was deli\en d b\ Dr. Ihidhe 
kuinud M ukerji on _?9' Ii exenm^tn a crowded assemhlx 
ol the (*<mli r( nee. Soon alter. lie hit the M at mu liaxnie 
nominated Dr. 11. 0. lla\elmuilri to preside n\er the 
11 ist.ory Seri ion. 

Two inert ili^s ol , lie section w eiv held on 8( H h 1 >rcrm 
her a.nd 81st December respectively dnrin • which select 
papers were read. 

Dr. K. (Ma/.umdar's ‘'(Coronation Oath in Aneaent, 
India.” and Prof. K. A. Nilakanla, Saslry's ‘‘Oeylon 
Kxpcditioii of .latavarman ” elicited some warm discus¬ 
sions. 

Portv-live papers in all were received ( Vtde list ■ and 
only 4 2i papers were read. 

The scrim* ■! meeting came to an end on 81st 
Deeember .after an address by Prof. Dr. II.O. liayehoudri 
and a vote of thanks to the President. 

Y. 11A O LIA Y K X I > 11A IvAO, (M.A.|, 

Secretary. 


VIII. Akcil/KOLOOV. 

The sectional meeting commenced at «S A.M. on the 
’89th December 1988 with Mr. K. N. Diksliit, m.a., 
| )epnty 1 >iroctor-Go»enil of Areha*olony in India, in the 
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chair. Twenty-two papers were received in the section 
(Vide list) of which seven were taken as read, and the others 
wore either read in part for want of time or explained orally 
by the authors themselves. Lantern lectures were delivered 
on the archaeological importance ol Kausambi by 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh, m.a., Allahabad, and on the Nar¬ 
mada Valley finds by Mr. Vishnu R. Karandikar. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 10 A.M. on 
the .‘list December 19df> when the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Mr. .layaswaland 
Jiao Bahadur S. Krishnaswainy Aiyangar, the General 
President of the Conference, were present among the distin¬ 
guished people who had assembled. 


L. Naiiakimhachak (m.a.), 
Secretary. 


IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 

The Sub-Committee of the Ethnology and Folklore 
Section met and selected the papers ( Vide list) for being read 
at the ('onference and transferred two of the papers received 
to the History Section. The section held three sessions 
with l!a<> SalnbIlu/acharidarisliaruda C. I lay;tvadaua lino 
m the ('hair. Six papers were read and discussed at the 
three sittings held. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 8 a.m. on 
December .'list, whim a distinguished gathering, includ¬ 
ing Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, the Vice-Chancel lor, University of 
Mysore, was present. 

I’he section also discussed ways and means of improv¬ 
ing the Museums in India and including Anthropology in¬ 
to the curricula of studies in a larger number of Indian 
Universities, 
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The meetings served to bring together scholars 
devoted to the subject from nil parts of Tiiclia, and throw a. 
great deal d light on *■.*«,h other’s spociad field of studv. 

N. K \sTom’(M.\., li.r.V 

Siurrtu /'//. 


X. FINK ARTS AND TKCIINlOAL SOI KNOKK. 


This Section eonfrihuu d 1<> papers to the ('onl\ r* i i» . 

out of which ten were read during I wo morning sess*.,ns 
between 8-MO and 11-30 a.M. on the MOth and Mist. 
December PJMf>. The papers ( P/V/r list) wkiv o! very 
varied interest, ranging from Indian play-house, archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, painting, iconography, .ancient dramatic 
art.-. like k-ilhakali and ) 'tikslnujium , art motifs, musical 
science, chemistry, Veda astronomv, and niediave! 

11 indu mat hematics. 

Tin k I residential address was delivered by Professor 
Shahid Sahrawardy. n. A. (Oxon.), .Ram Bageswari, 
Prolessor of Fine-Arts, I Adversity of Palcmi.a, during tin* 
second morning session before a large and appreciative 
audience. It was an eloquent clarification of the main 
issues in the study of the History of Kinc Arts, which 
had been unfortunately missed hy many previous 
scholars in their /.cal to emphasise certain special aspects 
which appealed to them most, such as the idealistic, or the 
esoteric, or the .‘esthetic. An important point made out 
hy the President was the great, scope* lor the study ol the 
Iranian element eh must, exist in Indian Art a.Iso 
just as it has suffused other Arts such as the Byzantine. 

Out* of the visitors who wished to give a discourse on 
the technique of ‘ Palmistry ’ was allowed to do so. 

The Session came to an end with the President's 
concluding remarks. 

A. A. KursnxAsw \\Mr Ayyanuaj: (.u.a., i .t.), 

tSd( ref ary. 
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XI. INDIAN LINGUISTICS'. 

The business of the* Section began on the .'50th 
morning with Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in the chair and 
continued the next day. Ten papers were received and 
read in the section. (Vide list). 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, delivered a lecture on “Indo- 
Aryan and Austric Some Further Cases of AHinity,” 
and Dr. C. Narayana llao spoke on “A Comparative 
Table of Hoots in the Dravidiati Languages, Sanskrit, the 
Prakrits and the Modern Aryan Languages of India.” 

The papers of Drs. Baburam Saksenaand Siddheswar 
Varnia wen 1 taken as read. Dr. S. K. Chatterji suggested 
filial Baburam Saksena s paper should not be published 
until after revision. 

I he President delivered his Presidential address on 
the Blst December I9BA at 9-BO a.m. 

A. N. N a KASIM ill. \, [ (m.a., L.T., m.l>. (Lond.),'| 

Secretin'!/. 


XII (a) KANNADA AND OTIlElt DBAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The business of the section commenced on the 
morning of the ‘29th December. Out of the ten papers 
received in the section ( Vide list) only two papers wen* 
recommended for publication by the President', though a 
few more were read in the meetings on the Both ;md Blst 
December. The President Maliiltinihri/iili/hi/fu/a l tan 
Bahadur It. Narasimhacharya delivered his Pn*sidential 
address at <S-B0 a.m. on t.he Blst December. 

D. L. Narasimhaoiiak, (m.a.), 

Secretary. 
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XII (/,) MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The <»» tin' section commenced from the 

morning of r.iio d ( dd. Dev ember 19 do andcontinued during 
the subsequent- iwo days. For tin 1 papers received in the 
section see list. The President, Dr. S. K. Ohatterji of tin 1 
Calcutta. I Diversity delivered his- interesting address on 
the MlsL morning. 

T. Knisi! nam i arm, (.m.a k 

SsrrritU tf 

k 

RAN DPI'A PARISH AD. 

\t a meeting h. Id on the 1st December PJdd, (I) ii 
was div ided m> draw up a hsl of Pandits to he invited to 
Hie Pandila Parishad, pi> die time and place h»r holding 
the Pandi:: ; Parishad wore fixed, «M) die President, of I.he 
Pandita P.uidiad was fixed up. ( I) a. Suh (’on.mil-tec wa> 
Irained to s.auMnise the papers, l<> help in conducting the 
Parishad, t»* edit tin- selected papers and Infix up the 
details of 1 he programme. 

Idle i1 1 \ itai on was extended t*» al. Mahaatahu^a ^ 
ilhi/ayas and oilier Sanskrit scholars m and outside the 
Mysore State to take an active part in the Parishad. Pree 
lodging and hoarding of an orthodox type was provided in 
the Maharajas Sanskrit. (’ollcge, Mysore, for 1 he delcgaf es 
and invitees, 

Ma ha uni lin["hl In/ai/ii I /d/yu rarhas jm t ht. 1 ho lessor 

S. Kuppuswaini Sastri. M.A., I K.s., was elected President. 

The Sub-Con itee met at 10-dO \.M. on tlie ‘29th 
December 19: Id m die Pniversity Onion to consider I he 
papers, etc. 

The delegates and invitees visited the Maharaja s 
Sanskrit- College, Oriental Library and the Palace Library 
on the oOih December at S-dO \.M. 

Thie Diihlic session of the Pandita Parishad was held 
in die Jaganmohan Pa hu e at -> l\M. on thedOth December 
19:15. After the invocation i>v the students of the Mysore 
Sanskrit ( V.ilege, Maltarnahn/Htrlhyaija l*nndit(>nUvani 
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DhannadIdknri Bra Sri Lakshmipuram Sreenivasachary«, 
offered welcome to all. Mahainahopudhijaya Sastri Hathi 
Bhai Harishankar of Jamnagar (Ex-President of the 
Pandita Parishad) in a nice and felicitous speech handed 
over the Parishad charge to Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, the President elect for the year, who then 
delivered an e.r iemporr address for about, 45 minutes, 
and announced that the discussion of the papers received 
for the deliberation of the Parishad would he taken up the 
next morning at the University Union Hall. 

Accordingly at 8-30 a.m., on the 31st December 1935, 
the Parishad met at the University Union. Thirteen out 
of seventeen papers received in the section {Vide list ) were 
read and discussed. 

After a short concluding speech by the President, a 
vote of thanks was offered to him for the able way in 
which lie guided the Parishad’s deliberations. The 
sessions (dosed with three cheers to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

\[<tliamuh<ii)adlt!)«!ia, Shastri Hathi Bhai Harishankar 
of Jamnagar (Ex-President, Pandita Parishad, Baroda) 
delivered a lecture iri Sanskrit on “Kim nama Pan- 
ditvam ” in the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College. 

S. B. KlilSHNAMOOHTf ( M.A.), 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 

(Du. S. E, Bklvalkab). 

Minutes of the two meetings of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for 1938-35 of tin? All India Oriental Conference 
held on Sunday theS'2'.fth December 1935, at 9-30 a.m. and 
oh Tuesday the 31st (of December 1935 at 11 a.m. 

Pkesent. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Es<|.. m.a., iQxon), Bar-ab-La\v, 

Chairman (1st day). 

llao Bahadur Dr. S. lvrishnaswatni Aivangar, 

M.A., IMI.I)., Chairman (‘hid day). 
'2. Dr. S. K. De, m.a., im,., d.litt. 

3. Mahamahapadhydya Dr. S. Kuppuswami Nastri, 

M.A., I. K. S. 

I. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, n.A., 

5. Dr. M. 11. Krishna, m.a., d.i.it. (Eoiul.f, Local. 
Secretary. 

H. Dr. S. K. Delvalkar, m.a., rn.D., General 

Secretary. 

I. Resolved that the following condolence resolutions 

be moved from the Chair at the open session 
of the Conference: - 

(i) That the Eighth Session of the All-India Oriental 

Conference assembled at Mysore put on record 
their sense of deep sorrow at the passing away 
of Dr. Hiralal, an eminent Ethnologist and 
. Kpigraphist and President of the Sixth Session 
of the Conference. 

(ii) That the Eighth Session of the All-India 

Conference assembled at Mysore put on record 
their sense of deep sorrow at the passing away 
of Dr. Sylvain Levi, the leading Indologist of 
France and President of the Second Session of 
the Conference. 

(iii) That the Eighth Session of the All-India Oriental 

Conference assembled at Mysore put on record 
their sense of deep sorrow at the passing away 
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of Mr. E. B. Havell, the leading inspirei of 
the Modem Revival of Indian Arts. 

II. Resolved that the Proceedings and transactions 
of the Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Baroda be presented to the 
Conference at the opening session by Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, General Secretary, on behalf of the 
Executive' ('omniittee. 

MI. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer’s accounts 
(1930-33) along with his explanatory notes 
dated the‘27th December 1933, be approved. 

Resolved further that the statement of accounts 
and the sale proceeds of the Conference 
Volumes and sundry expenditure as presented 
he passed. 

I V. Resolved that the General secretary he authorized 
to print and publish the statement of accounts 
of the Honorary Treasurer (1931-33) and the 
statement of the accounts of the General 
Secretary—December 1930 to 1st December 
1033. 

V. Resolved that the lion. Treasurer he authorised 
to make the payment of Rs. S] 1-12-1 to the 
Local Secretary, Baroda, Dr. B.Bbattacharyya, 
towards meeting deficit in the general expendi¬ 
ture of the Conference. 

VI. Resolved that the best thanks of the Committee 

he conveyed to Dr. Bhattacharyya, Local 
Secretary of the Baroda Session and his staff, 
for the successful production of the Volume of 
the Proceedings. 

VII. Resolved that the rules and bye-laws regarding 

election of General President and Sectional 
Presidents and the bye-laws under Rules d, 7, 
and 8 and under Rule 13 about money matters 
passed through circulars issued by the General 
Secretary to the Executive Committee he 
formally adopted. 
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VTTI. Resolved that the Conference, in future, be 
ordinarily divided info the following 14 Sec¬ 
tion s( \pp«Aidix A): — 

TX. Resolveu that the price of the volume of Uaroda 
Report and Proceedings he fixed at 11s. 10 per 
copy 

X. Consideration of the proposals of Prof. Vidhusekhara 
Mhatt.-ioharya : 

Resolved that there* should be two classes of mem¬ 
bership of the ConfiMvace : — 

(1) Full Members pn\ini; Its. 10 and entitled 

to a live copy of the Proceedings and 
transactions : 

(2) Associate members paying Rs. 5 and entitled 

lo all the privileges of tin* membership 
uther t ban tin* right to receive a free copy 
of the Proceedings and trains,-ml ions. 

XI. Resolved that the report of Mr. V. 11. Karandikar 
on the work doin' by tin 1 Narmada Valiev 
Research Heard appointed at ihe Daroda 
Conference he ri'cordi'd. 

XU. Resolved that the proposal of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity to have a revised and up-to-date Calalntjus 
(Jafa/ofjnrmu he regarded as the most welcome, 
and that the Conference extend its full support 
to the proposal. 

Resolved further that the proposals be brought to 
the not ior of the members of the Conference 
for co-operation. 

XI U. Resolved that Dr. Otto Stein’s proposals regarding 
the preparation of a ‘Cultural Atlas ol India * 
be recorded. 

XIV. Resolved that the following 10 names proposed 
by the Reception Committee be accepted and 
that the gentlemen he co-opted on Ihe Council 
under Article . (c). (Vide Appendix Jh) 

Resolved that the proposal of Dr. S. h. De 
conveyed in his letter of the 20th November 

I 


XV. 
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1935 be recommended to the Council for 
necessary action regarding appointment of a 
committee to explore the possibilities of the 
Conference undertaking definite literary work 
such as publishing an annual bulletin of 
Indian publications on oriental subjects, etc. 

XVI. Resolved that the following part of the resolution 
tabled by Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya be recom¬ 
mended to the General Council fov necessary 
action:— 

“ In view of the great need of archaeological 
excavations and explorations in the country 
on an extensive scale, this Conference requests 
the Government of India to give facilities to 
persons deputed by Universities and other 
bodies in acquiring training in Archaeology. ” 
XVII. The venue of the next session of the Confer¬ 
ence :— 

Resolved (a) that the invitation of the Travancore 
Government to hoid the next session of the 
A11-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum 
be accepted with the best thanks and 
(b) that Mr. R. V. Poduval, b.a., Superin¬ 
tendent of Archaeology, Travancore Govern¬ 
ment, be appointed the Hon. Local Secretary 
of the Ninth Session. 

XVII. Consideration of the letter of resignation of Dr. 
A. C. Woolner, Honorary Treasurer: 

Resolved that Dr. A. C. Woolner’s resignation be 
accepted in view of the fact that he retires 
from service and is expected to be out of India 
in 1937; and that the best thanks of the 
Conference be conveyed to him for his past 
services to the Conference as its Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Resolved further that Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
be requested to accept the office of the 
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Honorary Treasurer of the Conference and 
that failing Sir S. Rndhakrislman, Professor 
A. B. Ohre.v-' of tne Benares Hindu Uuiversity 
be elected Honorary Treasurer of theConfei enco. 

The Agenda of the Council meeting to be held on .‘31st 
December 1935 at 1-30 r.M. and of -the closing plenary 
session of the Conference was considered and finally 
approved. 

. APPENWX A. 

1. Vcdio (including Indo-Aryan Origins). 

2. Iranian and Zoroastrian Languages and Litera¬ 

ture (including A vesta, Old Iranian and 
Middle Iranian Languages such as Pahlavi, 
etc... 

3. Islamic Culture and Literature (including Prc- 

Islamic Arabic, Arabic and Persian, also Urdu 
if not provided for in Section 13). 

4. Classical Sanskrit. 

5. Philosophy and Religion (the lattn from the 

rational and cultural point of view). 

(5. Ardhamagadhi, Pali and Prakrits (including 
papers on Jainism and Buddism in their 
literary aspects). 

7. History (including Ancient Geography). 

8. Archamlogy, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

9. Ethnology and Eolk-lore. 

10. Fine Arts (including architecture, sculpture, 

Iconography and Music). 

11. Technical Sciences. 

12. Philology or Indian Linguistics. 

13. Modern Indian Languages, particularly of the 

Province where the Conference is held. 

14. All other Modern Indiau Languages. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of persons elected to represent the Reception 
Committee on the Council of the Conference : 

1. I). Srinivasachar, Esq., m.a., Professor of Sans¬ 
krit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

2. M. A. Shustery, Esq., Professor of Persian, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

3. T. S. Venkarmaiya, Esq., m.a., Professor of 
Kannada, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

4. A. R. Wadia, Esq., b.a., Bar-at-law, Professor 
of Philosophy, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

5. S. B. Krishna Moorti, Esq., m.a., Principal, 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

0. Rajacharitavisarada Rao Sahib C. Haya- 
vadana Rao, b.a., b.l., Narasimharaja Road, 
Bangalore City. 

7. R. Rama Rao, Esq., b.a., Assistant to the 
Director of Archeological Researches in My¬ 
sore, Mysore, 

8. C. R. Narasimha Sastry, Esq., m.a., Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, My¬ 
sore. 

9. Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m.a., l.t., eh.D., 

University Librarian, Mysore University, My¬ 
sore. 

10. M. S. Basavalingaiya, Esq., m.a., b.l., Assistant 
Curator, Government Oriental Library, My¬ 


sore. 
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MlNUTES OF A M i'ETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OK 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

31 *t December 1.036. 

At 1-30 p.m. 


Members present— 

1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the Chair. 

2. Forty-seven others as por list of signatures* which 
includes members qualified under Rule 7 (a) and (b) and 
the 10 members co-opted as per Rule 7 (c): — 

Messrs. - 

1. S. Kuppaswami Sastri. 

2. I’. L. Vaidya. 

3. V. S. Sukthankar. 

•1. 11. C. Ray. 

6. M. Ni/.amuddin. 

0. Lakshman Sarup. 

7. S. K. Do. 

8. K. N. Dikshit. 

0. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

10. G. V. Acharya. 

11. A. 11. Wadia. 

12. I. J. S. Taraporevvala. 

13. Al. S. Basavalingayya. 

14. R. Rama Rao. 

15. M. A. Shustery. 

16. K. Chattopadhyaya. 

17. D. Srinivasachar. 

18. S. B. Krishnamoorty. 

19. P. P. S. Sastry. 

20. R. C. Majumdar. 

•Members present were requested to sign their names in the list. 
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21. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

22. T. E. Chintamani. 

23. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 

24. M. Abdulla Chaghtai. 

25. M. N. Siddiqi. 

26. Narayan Chandra Banerjee. 

27. Bisheshvarnath Eeu. 

28. H. Sharma. 

29. C. K. Narasitnhasastri. 

30. E. 1). Karmarkar. 

31. P. V. Bapat. 

32. II. E. Divekar. 

33. N. Chengalvarayan. 

34. M. Earn a Eao. 

35. C. Narayana Eao. 

36. Manoranjan Ghosh. 

37. N. K. Bhattasali. 

38. A. N. Narasimhia. 

39. Durga Prasad. 

40. E. Subba Eao. 

41. Bai Bahadvr Prayag Dayal. 

42. S. K. Belvalkar. ' 

13. K. P. Jayaswal. 

14. M. 11. Krishna. 

45. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

46. S. P. Chaturvodi. 

47. V. V. Mirashi. 


I. The following matters were reported to the 
Council 

(1) l'liat the Executive Committee has accepted 

the invitation of the Travancore Government 
to hold the next or Ninth Session of the 
Conference at Trivandrum. 

(2) That Mr. Ii. V. Poduval was appointed Local 

Secretary at Trivandrum. 
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(3) That on account of ill health Dr. A. C. Woolner 
has resigned the office of the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Conference and his resignation has 
been accepted. 

II. The question was raised at this stage whether the 
appointment of a successor to Dr. Woolner as 
also that of the other cilice-bearers of the 
Conference was to he made by the existing 
Mxecutive Committee or by the now Executive 
Committee after it was constituted. A ruling 
was given to the effect that while the exsiting 
Executive Committee was competent to settle 
the venue of the next Conference and therefore, 
as a consequence, to appoint the new' Local 
Hecretary and while, it could also accept a 
resignation such as that of the lion. Treasurer, 
the new Treasurer and the new General 
Secretaries should he elected by the new 
Executive Committee; that is by the 14 
members to be elected by the General Council 
then in session and the existing oflice-bearers 
who were expected to continue in office until 
their successors are appointed. It was accord¬ 
ingly resolved that nominations to fill up 11 
places on the new Executive Committee be 
made at the meeting. 

III. Since however the procedure would take time, it 

was agreed that certain non-coiilroversial 
matters and other recommendations of the 
present Executive Committee in regard to 
other matters of general interest he iirst dis¬ 
posed of. Accordingly, the following resolu¬ 
tions were adopted:— 

IV. Resolved that the Conference afford cordial 

welcome to the proposal of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity to prepare a revised and up-to-date 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit Mss. and 
heartily extend its full support to the same. 
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V. Dr. Krishna next moved— 

That the membership of this Conference be divided 
into the following two classes: 

(1) Full members paying Rs. 10 and entitled 
to a free copy of the Proceedings and 
transactions. 

(‘d) Associate members paying lis. 5 and entitled 
to all the privileges of membership other 
than the right to receive a free copy of the 
Proceedings and transactions. 

Professor 1). Rrinivasachar seconded the proposal. 
There was considerable opposition to the pro¬ 
posal and Dr. Krishna was eventually prevailed 
upon to withdraw his proposition. 

VI. Resolved, on the motion of Dr. lv. Chattopadhyaya 

supported by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray, that this 
Conference strongly recommends to the 
. Government of India (a) to revive the explo¬ 
ration branch of the Arclneological Survey of 
India; (It) to give facilities to persons deputed 
by Universities and other bodies in India 
for acquiring train ingin Archaeology; and 
(r) to reinstate the system of scholarship in 
Arclneology. 

VII. Another resolution tabled by Dr. Hemachandra 

Ray to the effect that--“In view of the great 
need of arclneological excavations and explo¬ 
rations in the country on an extensive scale, 
this Conference requests the Government of 
India to give facilities to persons deputed by 
Universities and other bodies in acquiring 
training in arclneology and to re-institute the 
old system of scholarships in arclneology,” 
was not materially different from the above 
resolution and was not therefore pressed as a 
separate resolution. 

VIII. Dr. K. K. He’s proposition recommending the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of-- 
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1. The President. 

2. Prof. K. Kuppuswami, 

T Prof. S. K. uhatterji, 

i i in- General Secretary, and 
The mover (Convener) 

to exploit' the possibility for i his Conference 
to establish a permanent central organisation, 
etc,. 

fl) That steps be' taken by the Conference to 
establish a pennan- :it (‘(Mit ral oryauisat ion 
midc'r the direction of the permanent Seen 1 
iary (or the toliowiiej, anions other pur 
poses :— 

1 u) h*r )HiI)li. Inn^ an annual Bulletin of Indian. 

publication.-* on oriental subjects, 

(/Vi i fi r co-ordinating oriental research in dilTeriMit 
[ rovinecs and centres, and arl.iny as a, 
medium lor lie* supply <>l inhumation and 
oi.her facilities relevant thereto, and 
(y) for acting as a Central Bureau foi communi- 
catioeand arrangement of Jr- art's, study 
a.nd Mich other activities as may further the 
main objects of the (‘(inference ; a.nd 

(2 That a. committee he appointed to explore the 
possibilities of the above proposal and prepare 
a detailed scheme for ^iviim effect to it. 

As tin* time at disposal was very limited Dr. I >e 
asked tin' permission ol the house to withdraw 
his propf >u. 'The permission was granted. 
IX. Nominations were* next invited for electing I I 
members to the new Executive Committee. 
The following names were duly proposed and 
seconded by members:— 

Messrs :— 

1. 1!. (-. Majumdar. 

2. V. S. Sum hankar. 

3. (x, Yazdani. 
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4. P. P. S. Sastri. 

5. S. K. De. 

6. H. G. Ray. 

7. Z. Siddiqi. 

8. R. Subba Rao. 

9. K. N. Dikshit. 

10. Nizamuddin. 

11. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

12. Taraporowala. 

18. Moharanied Shafi. 

14. H. R. Divckar. 

15. K. P. Jayaswal. 

10. A. N. Narasimhia. 

17. Hiranand Sastri. 

18. Haradat Sarma. 

19. Nilakanta Sastri. 

20. H. Heras. 

21. R. 1). Karmakar. 

22. S. K. Belvalkar. 

28. C. R. Narasiinba Sastri. 

24. L. Sarup. 

25. M. H. Krishna. 

26. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

27. K. G. Ghattopadhyaya. 

28. B. Bhattacharyya. 

29. N. G. Banerji. 

At this stage Dr. S. Krishnasvvami Aiyangar, 
President, requested Professor Kuppuswami 
Sastri to take the Ghair as he had to go to 
meet His Highness the Maharaja at 2-45 p.m. 
Professor Kuppuswami Sastri occupied the 
Ghair. Voting slips were issued to members. 
Dr. Bapat and Dr. Chintamani were appointed 
Tellers. 

X. After the voting was completed the Tellers scru¬ 
tinized the voting papers and submitted the 
following report: — 

Thirty-eight members have voted. 
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Two voting papers were declared invalid. 

The following 18 person are declared elected by 
a •• ... vo'tes. Of t he next, two who got 

eqnaiity of votes Professor H. It. 1 >ivt kar is 
declared elected by drawing lots. The fourteen 
names arc the following :— 


Messrs ■—- 

1. G. Yazdani. 

‘2. S. K. Do. 

8. . K. ]S'. Dikshit. 

1. V. S. Sukthankar. 

8. S. Kuppuswaini Sastri. 
b. K. 1‘. -layaswal. 

'i. M. II. Krishna. 

■s. R. O. Majumdar. 

0. 1. ,1. S. Taraporevalla. 

LO. S. K. Pelvalkar. 

' 1. lb P. K. Sastri. 

12. 1j. Karup. 

18. Mohammad Khali. 

11. Ii. It. Divekar. 

'I'hese, together with the new Local Secret:!,ry 
(Mr. It. V. Poduval), the existing General 
Secretaries and Dr. S. Krishnaswami, the 
General President constituted the Kxecutive 
(Committee which was to elect the new Ollicc- 
bearers, riz., the Treasurer and the two 
General Secretaries. The result of the election 
was announced at the General Session of the 
Confereiic< 


Minutes ok a meeting of thk. New Kxecutive 
Committee held on 31st Deoemuei; 1988 at 
(■>-80 K.M. at Kkisiinaraja Sagah. 


Members Present:— 

Messrs. 

S. Krishnaswami (in the Chair). 
S. Kuppuswaini Sastri. 
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K. P. Jayaswal. 

S. K. Bclvalkar. 

I. J. S. Taraporevala. 

K. C, Majumdar. 

L. Sarup. 

M. Shah. 

S. K. De. 

K. N. Dikshit. 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

M. H. Krishna. 

K. R. Divckar. 

K. Y. Poduval. 

Resolved that, Dr. Al. fl. Krishna the retiring 
Local Secretary be elected one of the General 
Secretaries for J 93/5-37. 

Resolved that failing Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
Professor A. 13. Dhruva be elected Hon. 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

Resolved that 1 >r. S. K. Belvalkar he requested to 
continue, for one more session as the General 
Secretary of the Conference. As two 
ad interim, vacancies were formed by tire 
election of 2 of the li newly elected members 
as oilice bearers, the following names were 
|)roposed to liil in the vacancies. 

1. Dr. Gauganath Jha. 

•2. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya. 

3. Dr. 13. Bhattacharyya. 

i. Rev. Father H. 11 eras. 

The first two names were declared elected by 
majority. 

Resolved that the best thanks of the Conference 
be conveyed to the Kxeeutivo Committee for 
1933-35 for their able services to the Con¬ 
ference. and ('specially to such ollice-bearers 
and members as have not been returned to the 
new Kxeeutivo Committee. 
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Resolved that tin* proportion unanimously passed 
l,y Mir dolem*!.d tl!U ] members of the Eighth 
Sis-:-fi oL tin* All-India Oriental Confe v enee 
interest/ <i in l rdu I.) theellect that there be an 
independent section tor ( oiluat the Conference, 
b(3 recorded and passed on to the next Loral 
Secretary for such action as the Local Pecep 
Lion Committee might think proper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated tlu* 
meeting. 

The complete pers-mm-I ol the Lxecul i ve Com- 
mittrr for 1‘Jod-L is given hOow. - 

Aid ]\|)IA OKIKNTVL C()NKK1!KNCIv 

TuK xkcptivk Oommittki:, L.nd :>7. 

Office-bearers. 

1. PuKiiDKNT —luiiaJCCrtsaktti l)r.ir,ui Hulimlnr Or. S. Kiishtii 
s\v:iini Aiv:m:4 tr, M.A.. I'll.0 (I tony.' Sri 
padam, 1 1J, Pirnodirs linad, V \ 1;l|ic »r<\ \1 :i ■ 1 1 ;is. 

t!. Tim ASUinm -Dr. A. P>. Dlmiva, u.\., LL.i;., i».litt , HI I is 
1 >ri«la<‘, All IIM'Il;it);u!. 

:{. (ImxkkaIj SK('l«KT aHV -l tan Hithttflnr Dr. S. K. Polvalkar, 
M.A., I’ll.l)., Lies. (Pclirrdj, (1) Hindu (- n i - 
vnrsity, P>on ms , f‘J) I»dv:ikiiii|;i, Poona, 1. 

1. GlNKIIAL SMCKLTAIJV -Dr. M. If. Krishna, M.A., !>.UT., 
Dio'c-I )i’ot AivIim!I)1ol;v in Mysoro, Pnivorsity 
ol .Myson*. M\-;om. 

d. Local SlS (wik i A1:K. Yasnduv Poduval, Pso., L.A., Supnr- 
• m 1 nnL of Arcti.iMjloay, Trivandrum, South 

I IKlIiL. 


Member*. 

G. MdhawaknparlhuaU't Dr. Gandanath d 1 or, M.A., D.UTT., 
Goortfe Town, Allahabad. 

7. K. P. Jay as wul Ksq., m.a., Pak-AT-Haw, Tim Museum, 
Patna. 

S. VulyaOitchasiHiti -nkanLdliopafllujana Dr. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, M.A., I.K.s. (Hotirod), G) Madras: ( l i) Aunainalai 
PDiversity, Annainalainajjar. 
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9. Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, 
Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 

10. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, H.A., PH.D., Bau-AT-La\V, Princi¬ 

pal, Kama Athornan Institute, Andheri, Bombay, 

11. G. Yazdani, Esq., M.A., Director of Archeology, Hyderabad 

(Deccan). 

12. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., PH.D., Vice-Chancellor, Univer¬ 

sity of Dacca, Banina. 

13. Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.PIIIL., Officer d’Academic 

(France), University of the Panjab, Lahore. 

14. liao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Director-General of 

Archeology in India, (l) New Delhi; (2) Simla, 
lo. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., PII.D., Secretary, B.O.R. Insti¬ 
tute, Poona 4. 

Lb. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., D.lilT., University of Dacca, 
Ramna. 

17. Vidyasagar Vidyavachaspati Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M.A., 

Presidency College, Madras. 

18. Professor Mohammad Shaft, M.A., University of the Panjab, 

Lahore. 

19. Sahityacharya Professor H. R. Divokar, M.A., D.LITT., Laxmi- 

ganj, Lashkar, Gwalior. 







































ACCOMPANIMENT. 


STATEMENTS I—VIII. 



All-India Oriental Conference. 

The Hon. Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts of the General Fund of the All-India Oriental 

Conference for 1931 - 1933 . 

(A. Submitted by Dr- A. C. Woolner.) 
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Account of the All-India, Oriental Conference Volumes in stock at the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute from 
_ 1st December 193d to 3rd August 1935. 
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BKLV.Ai.KAR, 
General Secretary . 






Institute from 4th August 1935 






STATEMENT VI. 

Statement, of the General Secretary's Imprest Account from 1st April 1934 to 30th .lune, 1937. 
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STATEMENT VIII. 

Statement of All-India Oriental Conference Volumes in Stock at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
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Hunorm u Secretary , 

/ihanfhrrkor fhiental Research 
Institute, Poona . 7. 
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\ 

THE EIGHTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 



CONFERENCE. 




Mysore, Decembeu 1035. 




STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. * 




Income. 





Rs. 

1 . 

P- 

Patron’s grant 

1,000 

0 

0 

Government grant 

1.000 

0 

0 

University grant 

1,000 

0 

0 

Donations and other tees 

1,192 

4 

0 

Membership fees 

2,491 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous (from the General Secretary, sale 

140 

13 

0 

proceeds of Conference publications and 




other articles). 

— 


— 

Total 

6,824 

9 

0 

EXTENDITU UK. 





Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Boarding and Lodging 

. 2,081 

7 

9 

Entertainment 

. 644 

8 

0 

Exhibition 

220 

15 

2 

Conveyance 

838 

11 

6 

Hand Book (Guide to Mysore) 

. 312 

2 

0 

Pandita Parishad 

162 

0 

0 

Printing 

. ■ 375 

13 

6 

Contingencies (postage, etc.) 

. 447 

5 

2 

Establishment and Honorarium 

. 447 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

. 1,26b 

0 

0 

Transferred to the Conference General Account 

20 

1 

11 

Total 

.. 6,824 

S) 

0 

K. Vkxataiuman'aiah. M. li. Kkisuna, 

J. C. KOLIA). 

Clerk A Accountant . Secrdartf. 

linn. T 

'(insurer. 

*Tho above tioos not include the cost of entertaining the 

( iovern- 

nient Guests and the cost of the Patron’s Garden party, which 

were met directly by the State. The total 

expenditure 

under 

this head is roughly estimated at about Rs. 

1,000. 
















PART II 


Articles 




I. VEDIC 'SECTION. 

PRESI1)ENTIAL ADDRESS 

13 y Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., d.piiil., 

Professor of Hanskrit, Oriental College, 
University of Punjab , Lahore. 


THE RIGV^DA AND MOHENJO-DARO. 1 

1 am going to speak today on the ltigveda and 
Mohenjo-daro. While speaking on this subject, I feel 
very diflidcnt, for my view* radically differ from the views 
of Sir John Marshall, ex-Director-General of Arehieology 
in India and E Maekav, an authority on Mohenjo-daro. 
The former has edited the result of excavation at Mohenjo- 

daro in three magnificent volumes," in l'.fdl. The latter 

has written a very interesting booklet on the subject. 

It might he considered rashness on my part to differ from 
universally recognized authorities. We see people some¬ 
times differ from great authorities so that they may become 
notorious. I assure you 1 have no desire of winning 

> A notoon the pronunciation of Mohenjo-daro. K is ft Himlhi 
word. The correct pronunciation of the second part dart) 
should, according to Sind hi language, he dado. D in tho 
second syllable is a cerebral consonant and has the sound 
of d in tho Hindi wonl Karoda meaning ten million’. Tho 
prevalent pronunciation has however become daw. Tho 
vowel in the first syllable is pronounced long. The cerebral 
consonant of the second syllable has, in actual prevalent 
pronunciation, lost its original character and assumed tho 
character of a semi-vowel. Although it is the prevalent 
pronunciation, it is incoirect. Mohenjo-daro means m 
Sindhi, ‘a mound of the dead. 

2 sil . j ohn Marshall, Mohenjo-daro And the Indus Cmdiwimn 

published by A. Probstham, London. 

3 The Indus Civilization, published by Hovot Dickenson and 

Thompson. London, 1935. j 
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cheap notoriety by a simple process of disagreeing with 
great scholars. There are also people, who wopld do any¬ 
thing to see their name printed in the press. I read, 
some time ago, that a certain individual set the most 
ancient cathedral of Paris—Notre Dame—on fire. He was 
caught rod-handed. When questioned as to what led him 
to commit this act of arson, he is reported to have stated 
that he wanted to see Ids name printed in the columns of 
the daily newspapers. I am not actuated by any such 
motive. It is unnecessary for me to go to the extent of 
disagreeing with Sir John Marshall for the sake of seeing 
my name printed in the press. Moreover, disagreement 
with Sir John Marshall is not such a sensational event as 
to bring any notoriety in its wake. It is doubtful if the 
press will take any notice of it. I differ from tire above- 
mentioned authorities because my studies have led me to 
different conclusions. I feel, I shall not be true to myself, 
if I suppress my views, simply because they happen to 
differ from the generally accepted views. One should not 
fail to give expression to a conclusion, to which one has 
arrived after a careful and critical study of the problem. 
It is not in a light-hearted manner that I have embarked 
on this subject today. All that I ask you is therefore to 
give me a patient hearing and to critically examine the 
evidence that I am going to put before you and to judge 
whether or not, the evidence adduced in support of my 
thesis, is adequate, convincing or cogent. 

Tor the sake of convenience, I have divided my paper in 
two parts. The first part offers some criticism to the theo¬ 
ries, advanced so far. ft may be called the negative part. 

The second part brings forth some evidence in support of 
my main thesis. It may therefore be called the positive part. 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro and Earappa have 
revolutionised our ideas with regard to the history and 
civilization of ancient India. The first question which 
suggests itself is with regard to the character of the 
civilization, as revealed by explorations at Mohenjo-daro 
and Ilarappa. Is it Aryan or non-Aryan in character? 
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It is generally believed that the character of civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indus valley is non-Aryan. It has been 
suggested that it roigh* he Dra vidian. Attempts have 
also been made to establish an ethnic relationship botveen 
the Dravidians and the Sumerians. The latter, according 
to Dr. FI. It. Hall, “might belong to the same ethnic type 
as the Dravidians of India who, though now restricted to the 
south of India, are believed on linguistic and ethnological 
grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the 
peninsula, including the Punjab, Kind, and Baluchistan, 
where, as is well ‘known, the Bravidian speech is stili 
preserved in the language of the Brahms.” 1 

Evidence of Anthropology . 

A few skulls of Mohenjo-daro arc of the same type* as 
have been unearthed in Mesopotamia. The close resem¬ 
blance of the Mohenjo-daro skulls with the skulls discover¬ 
ed by Dr. Woolley at Al’Ubaid and by Dr. b). Maekay at 
Kish is very remarkable. The skulls of Mesopotamia are 
assigned to a very early date. This will show that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro were racially related to the people 
of Mesopotamia. The following remark of E. Mackav 
shows that he accepts the theory of ethnic relationship 
between tin? people of the Indus valley and Mesopotamia: 
u Tt 111 ay therefore he assumed provisionally that the Proto- 
Elamites, the dwellers in the Indus valley brick-built 
cities, and perhaps also the Sumerians, had a common 
ancestry; hut beyond this it is not possible to go until 
further sites have been explored in India, Baluchistan, and 
the high lands of Persia and more information is forthcom¬ 
ing with regard to the origin and lines of development of 
these early peoples ”.‘ 2 

Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the language of 
the seals excavated at Mohenjo-daro, might be Bravidian. 
His statement is the following : Of the language of 


1 Sir Johli Marshall, op. cit. Vol. 1, p. 101). 

2 E. Maekay op. cit • pp. 12-13. 


1 * 
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these texts little more can be said at present than that 
there is no reason for connecting it in any way with 
Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus language or languages must have been pre-Aryan 
also. Possibly, one or other of them (if, as seems likely, 
there was more than one) was Dravidic. This, for three 
reasons, seems a most likely conjecture first, because 
Dravidic-speaking people were the precursors of the Aryans 
over most of Northern India and were the only people 
likely to have been in possession of a culture as advanced 
as the Indus culture. Secondly because ... at no 
great distance from the Indus Valley the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island 
of Dravidic speech which may well be a relic from pre- 
Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common 
language of these parts : thirdly, because the Dravidic 
languages being agglutinative, it is not unreasonable to 
look for a possible connection between them and the 
agglutinative language of Sumer in the Indus Valley, 
which, as we know, had many other close’ ties with 
Sumer.” 1 The seals have not hitherto been deciphered. 
The opinion expressed in the passage quoted above can 
only be a conjecture. No one can say what the language 
of the Indus Valley civilization was as long as the inscrip¬ 
tions on the seals remain a sealed book to us. It is only 
after the decipherment of the seal inscriptions that one 
would be in a position to express an opinion with regard 
to the language. At present, Sir John Marshall cannot 
adduce the slightest piece of evidence in support of his 
statement. His first argument that the Dravidians were 
the precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India is 
not universally accepted His second argument that 
Dravidic was perhaps the common language of these parts 
in ancient times is without any evidence. The third 
argument is equally without foundation. In other words, 
Sir John Marshall’s statement is tantamount to saying 

1 Sir John Marshall op. cit. Vol. I, p. 42. 



that the Dravidians were the anchors of the Indus valley 
civilisation. The evid. -we of anthropology, however, 
does not lend any support to this contention. The 
authors probably belonged to several races. The skulls 
discovered at Mohcnjo-daro have been examined by Col. 
Sewell and Dr. Cuba. Four distinct types have been 
identified: (1) the proto-Australoid, i ‘2) the Mediterranean 
"type, (3) the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock and 
lastly (4) the Alpine typo. The first type has dolicho- 
crauial skull. The second type is similar to the first but 
has much less brain capacity. The third type has the 
mcsaticranial skull. The fourth is represented by a single 
specimen—the skull of a child, but which is clearly 
braehycranial. None of these types represents the Dravi- 
dian type. The skulls and skeletons, twenty-four in 
number, belong to the Chalcolithic age. Let us suppose 
that the skulls and skeletons excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
arc the remains of the population. They must represent 
the residents of that city. It is clear therefore that 
Mohenjo-daro population was cosmopolitan and several 
races contributed to its composition. If the Dravidians 
were the supposed author's of the Mohenjo-daro civiliza¬ 
tion, they must have constituted the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion. It is therefore strange not to find the I havidian type 
among the skeletal remains and skulls of Mohenjo-daro. 

The evidence of anthropology does not support the 
theory of the Dravidian character of the Indus Valley 
civilization. 

Evidence of Plastic Art. 

No specimens of pictorial art have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro. There are no mural or fresco paintings, 
which could give us an idea of the features of the people. 
There is, of course, pottery painted in monochrome, even 
in polychrome. The ornamental designs consist of inter¬ 
sected circles, the tree decoration, the chess-board pattern 
in which black squares alternate with red ones. Tri¬ 
angles, figures of animals, birds, snakes, set in natural 
surroundings like grass or bushes are also met with. Hut 
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human pictures are not found on the Mohenjo-daro pottery. 
There is only one exception. A potsherd excavated at 
Harappa has a pictorial representation of a man and a child. 

Several examples of plastic art are, however, supplied 
by the explorations at Mohcnjo-Daro. They consist of 
(1) clay figurines, supposed to be deities—of both male 
and female persons, (2) representations of male and female 
figures on various seals or amulets, (8) a few lime stone 
heads, (4) a bronze statue of a dancing girl, and lastly 
(5) a soapstone statue of a bearded male. 

(1) Glaij Figurines. 

A common figure is that of an almost nude female. 
The dress worn is extremely scanty. A very short skirt 
fastened with a belt is wrapped round the loins. The head 
dress is fan-shaped with two circular cup-like objects on 
either side, and is out of all proportion with the head, 
which is quite small. The mouth again is very largo. 
Necklaces are worn but there are no bracelets on arms. 
Male clay figures are not numerous. They are entirely 
nude. Jewellery is sometimes, but uot always, worn. 1 lair 
is long, gathered in a sort of bun or loop behind the head 
with a fillet round the forehead. A long heard with the 
upper lip shaved, seems to have been the fashion. One 
peculiarity of the male figures is that they wear horns on 
their heads. These clay figurines have been made with 
great care by hand. They are coloured, smoothed and 
polished. Noses are pinched out of clay. Two small 
pellets of clay serve for the eyes. The mouth is indicated 
by a strip applied to the face, deep indents showing the lips. 

(2) 11 ii man Figures on Seals. 

Out 1 seal represents a nude, three-faced figure with 
horns on the head. The figure is seated and surrounded 
by six animals, two deer, an elephant, a tiger, a buffalo 
and a rhinoceros. Numerous bungles are worn on either 
arm. A similar nude figure is depicted on three other 
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seals, but with one face only on one of them. Another 
seal represents a female in midst of a tree, wearing 
horns, a long plait of hair, and many bracelets. A spray 
rises on the head between the horns. A similar figure is 
in a kneeling posture. .Behind the kneeling figures is an 
animal with a human face. At the bottom, there are 
seven figures, also wearing long plaits of hair, bangles, etc., 
but without horns. Another seal depicis on the recto, 
two mem Each is holding a part of a tree. On the verso, 
there is the figure of a kneeling man. On another seal, 
a man is being overthrown by a buffalo. There is also the 
representation of a horned human figure with the feet and 
tail of a bull on a seal, He is shown struggling with a tiger. 
A similar figure occurs on three other seals, where he is 
struggling with two tigers. On another seal, there are 
depicted a man who has climbed up a tree and a tiger who 
is waiting below. The figure' of a woman or a woman 
with a child at her breast is also found on some of the 
seals. Two infants are also shown as crawling on the 
ground. One seal has preserved a dancing scene. One 
man is beating a drum and others are dancing to the tune. 
On one seal from Harappa, a man is playing a drum 
before a tiger. On another, a woman is dancing. In one 
case, a male figure has a drum hung round his neck. On 
two seals, men arc represented with bows and arrows, in 
an act of shooting. Thus both male and female figures 
are depicted in various situations. 

(3) Stone Heads. 

Several lime-stone statues have been excavated at 
Mohenio-daro. Of the best preserved are three heads. 
Two of them are supposed to be actual portraits. Facially 
they are Mongolian in appearance. 

(4) The Bronze fitaine of a Dauciny Girl. 

This bronze statue of a dancing girl was discovered 
by liao Bahadur Daya Bam Salmi. It is an excellent 
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statue and represents perfect casting. The figure is nude 
and wears a large number of bangles on one arm. There 
is an expression of scorn on the face. From the features, 
she is supposed to belong to the aboriginal type. 

(5) The Soap-stone Statue of a Bearded Male. 

This stone statue consists of a head and a bust. The 
lower part is missing. This image represents the high 
water mark of the art of sculpture of Mohenjo-daro. The 
figure is wearing an embroidered robe, which is carried 
over the left shoulder. He has a short beard. The upper 
lip is clean shaven. The hair is short and parted in the 
middle. A fillet goes round the forehead with its loose 
ends hanging down, behind the head. The eyes are half 
closed. The mouth is expressive. The lips are full. The 
nose is broken but seems to be of normal size. The 
forehead is rather low. 1 

Some of these statues and figurines are supposed to 
depict deities. But as images of gods and goddesses are 
based on the conception of man, these statues and 
figurines are the anthropomorphic representations in 
plastic art. Art derives its inspiration from life. Artists, 
whether votaries of the pictorial or the plastic, reproduce 
consciously or unconsciously, the type host known to 
them. These statues and clay figures, whether they are 
gods or human beings, give us a good idea of the types of the 
population. None of them represents the typical"Dravidian 
type, which is oflicially described as being ‘of short 
stature, complexion very dark, approaching black, hair 
plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark, 
head long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the 
root but not so as to make the face appear flat It is, of 
course, ditlicult to say whether this description would be 
exactly applicable to the Dravidian stock 5,000 years ago. 
But assuming the type has preserved its distinguishing 

1 For a detailed study, sco Marshall, Mohenjo-daro anil The Indus 
Civilization . K Macluiy, The Indus Civilization. 

Sir Jolm Marshall, o/i. oil. Vol. I, p. 109. ' 
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features, the evidence of the plastic art does not support 
the suggestion that the Dravidians were the authors of 
the Indus Valley civilization, 'there is undoubtedly some 
resemblance between the statuary of Sumer and that of 
Mohenjo-daro, as summed up in the following remark of 
K. Mackay : “ The men wore their hair in the same way, 
i.e., gathered up in a bun at the back of the head and 
secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
forehead; and on one supposedly portrait head from 
Mohenjo-daro, a pin is represented as stuck through the 
bun. Of these statue heads the upper lip is shaved, a 
practice that was also common in Sumer.” 1 But the 
evidence of the stone heads and clay figures, on the 
contrary, shows that there uns probably a Mongolian 
stain among the population. This is further supported 
by the discovery of a skull of Mongolian type among the 
skeletal remains of Mohenjo-daro. 

Priority of the Jiiyvcda to Moheirjo-ilaro. 

The Bigveda is the most sacred scripture of the 
Hindus. It is the earliest literary monument of the Aryan 
race. All its hymns could not have been composed 
simultaneously. They must have covered a long period. 
Early and late strata can be distinguished in the stanzas 
themselves. It is not merely a book. It is literature 
itself. The state of the civilization of a particular com¬ 
munity can be fairly reconstructed from a critical study 
of the literature of that particular period. Literature 
serves the purpose of a mirror, in which a particular epoch 
finds itself reflected. Hence a critical study of the Bigveda 
can be utilised to reconstruct the state of civilization of 
the Bigvedic period. Not only can we reproduce the state 
of the civilization of the Aryans of the Bigvedic epoch but 
also the stage of the civilization of the non-Aryans, with 
whom the Aryans came in contact. In the following few 
lines, the state of the Aryan and the non-Aryan civiliza¬ 
tions as revealed by the hymns of the Bigveda itself, is 

1 15. Mackay, op. cit. p. 107. 
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briefly depicted. The first thing which strikes a critical 
student of the Ijigveda is that the ijigveda does not contain 
the slightest, direct or indirect, reference to any migration 
of the Aryans into India, from outside. Prom the evidence 
of the Ijigveda itself, it will be impossible to say that the 
Aryans were not indigenous people of India or that they 
migrated into India, from outside. The Ijigveda reveals 
to us a people who were living in the valleys of the Swat, 
the Kabul, the Indus, the five rivers of the present Panjab, 
and parts of regions watered by the Sarasvatl, the Ganges 
and the Jamuna. If they had come from outside, the 
migration must have taken place in a remote past. All 
memories of an ancient migration had been forgotten by 
the time of the Ijigveda. There is nothing in the Ijigveda 
to show that the settlements of the Aryans in the valleys 
of the above mentioned rivers were recent and had not 
been there from time immemorial. The evidence of the 
Ijigveda shows that the Aryans were not foreigners who had 
come from outside and settled into the valleys of the 
various rivers. The people of the Jjigvedic period were 
partly agricultural, partly pastoral. Great importance 
was attached to the cultivation of the soil. In a hymn X. 84, 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of a gambler’s 
life. In stanza No. 13, gambling is condemned and 
agriculture is highly commended : 

“ Do not play with the dice, cultivate indeed the 
tillage. (Thus) very much held in esteem, enjoy wealth. 
In that line {lit. there) 0 gambler ! are cattle there a wife. ” 
Agriculture is further praised as follows: 

The wise ones yoke the ploughs and separately 
spread the teams (of oxen): the steadfast among the gods, 
by their good will.” Kv. X. 101.4. 

“With the hope indeed of thy (succour) 0 Indra, I have 
certainly taken the sickle in my hand. This day, 0 
Maghavan, lill the granary with the stored grain (barlcv). ” 
Kv. VIII. 78.10. 

\oke the plough, spread the teams (of oxen); when 
the land (yoiit) is ploughed and harrowed ( Krita , lit. 
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prepared) sow here the seed . . . let the sickles be 

near at hand. May the ripe (crop) come to us.” Rv. 
X. 101.3. A whole h'leu IV. 57.1-8 is devoted to agri¬ 
culture. Quotations can he multiplied. Hut what has 
already been cited will be enough to show the importance 
in which agriculture was held Further references to 
agriculture are found in the following stanzas: 1. ‘23.1" ; 
117.21,17T2 ; II. 14.11; V. 53.13 ; VL 6.4 ; X. 117.7, 113.6 
This is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Even similes 
are drawn from the processes of agriculture, of. c.<j. VI [J. 
20.19 ; 22.6; X. 18.7 ; 85.37 : X. 54.13. Thus it is dear, 
the society in the Ijigvedic period was an agriculturist 
community. 

The hymns of the Higveda aiso reveal to us the state 
of a pastoral society. Breeding of cattle was one of the 
chief occupations. Wealth was counted in kino (Uv. V. 
-L11.) in kine and horses (VII. 77.5). Constant prayers 
were offered for herds of cattle. They were; the centre, ol 
the economic life of the people. Cods are invoked to look 
after the kine, horses, etc. 

“ May Pushan go after our kine, may Pfishan protect 
our horses. May Pushan obtain food for us.” 

Uv. VI. 51.5 

“Go forth after the kine, 0 Pushan, of the sacriliccr, 
who presses soma and of us, the praisers.” 

Uv. VI. 51.6 

“ Lot no one be lost, let no one be injured, let no one 
be crushed in a pit; now come back with all uninjured.” 

Uv. VI. 54.7. 

According to A. A. Macdoncll, “ No sight gladdened 
the eye of the Vedic Indian more than the cow returning 
from the pasture and licking her calf fastened by a cord : 
no sound was more musical to his car than the lowing of 
milch kine.” Hence the poet exclaims, “ As cows low to 
their calves near the stalls. >o we will praise Indra with 
our hymns.” (A. A. Macdoncll, HixtoTy oj Suiiakrit 
Literature, p. 119). 
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One great desire of the people was to have pastures 
and fields for the grazing of the herds of cattle. Prayers 
arc constantly offered for wide pastures Ur vim (jdvyfitim 
Rv. VII. 77.4. An agricultural and pastoral community 
depends on rain for its very existence. So we find fervent 
prayers for rain: 

“ 0 Maruts, give us the rain from heaven, pour forth 
the streams of the stallion. Come forward with this 
thunder, pouring down the waters—our divine father.” 
Rv. V. 83.6. 

“ Bellow forth, thunder, impregnate. Fly around 
with thy watery chariot. Drag well the (water)—skin, 
unfastened downwards. Let elevations and depressions 
he of the same level.” Rv. V. 83.7. 

“ Lift up the great bucket, pour it down. Let the 
released streams flow forward. Drench heaven and earth 
with clarified butter. May there be a good drinking place 
for the kino.” Rv. V. 83.8. Rain water is described as 
clarified butter. 

Warfare and performance of sacrifices were the two 
most important activities. The tribes of the Kigvcdic 
period belonged to a martial race. There were inter-tribal 
wars. In their struggle for supremacy, one tribe declared 
war on another. Aryan settlers fought among themselves. 
Then! were military alliances and coalitions among them. 
The most important coalition was of the Ton Kings 
against Sudas, king of the Bharatas, 

Aryans also fought against the aboriginal tribes, 
called Dasas, Asuras, Dasyus, Pisachas, Rakshasas, Kira- 
tas,. Panis etc. Non-Aryans are described as black in 
colour and llat-nosed. By the time of the Kigveda, the 
barbarians or the non-Aryans had been driven from the 
valleys to the mountainous regions, where they built their 
strongholds and forts. But these ‘forts’ could not resist 
the might of the Aryan invaders. Hundreds of them 
fell easily before; the conquering Aryan. (Rv: II. 14.6.) 

The state of the civilization of the non-Aryans as 
gleaned from the hymns of the Kigveda is s in the words of 
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Sir John Marshall, “that of a black-skinned, flat-nosed 
barbarian, as different from the fair Aryans in physical 
aspect as they were in speech and religion.” 1 2 They were 
the contemptible barbarians. It is impossible to see, in 
this description, the picture of the highly developed 
civilisation of the Indus Valley. The Kigvedic civiliza¬ 
tion was essentially a village, agricultural and pastoral 
civilization. The Mohcnjo-daro civilization was a city 
and a commercial civilization. People in Mohenjo-daro 
lived in well-built cities of bricks burnt in kilns. Their 
town planning, architecture and sanitation had attained 
a remarkable development. Architecture in the Kigvedic 
period was rather primitive. Large commercial cities bad 
not as yet sprung into existence. The evolution in civi¬ 
lization is from the village to the city civilization and not 
vice versa. We have therefore to conclude that K’igveda 
represents a period earlier than the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Evidence of Pliallic Worship. 

Numerous phallic emblems, which have been found 
in Mohenjo-daro, show that phallic worship prevailed in 
that city. I cannot do better than quote the words of Sir 
John Marshall: “ We may now return to consider the 
phallic emblems—the Yonl and Hit on . . . Two of 
these are unquestionably phalli, more or less realistically 
modelled and prove conclusively that phallism in India 
had a pre-Aryan origin . . . Further evidence on the 

same point is furnished by two realistic specimens of the 
same kind—one a liinja ox phallus and the other a Yonl or 
vulva . . . Indeed, the only explanation applicable to 

them all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, the 

large ones serving as aniconic agalrnata for cult purposes, 
))2 

In the Kigveda phallic-worship is mentioned twice, in 
VII 21.5 and X 90.8. It is the second hemistitch 

1 Sir John Marshall, op. cit. Yol. T, preface V- 

2 Ibid p. 58, 59. 
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in YJI 21.5 which mentions phallic worship with dis¬ 
approval. It can be translated as follows“ May he, the 
noble one, defy the manifold creatures. 'Let those whose 
deity is phallus not penetrate our sanctuary.” 

In both places, the compound .nmddevfih is accented 
on the first member. It is therefore a balmvrihi com¬ 
pound and can only mean ‘ those whose deity is phallus.’ 
Yaska’s explanation of this compound as abi'ahinacharijdlj 
is not correct and cannot he accepted. (N. 4.19) 

Up till now it has been generally believed that the 
above compound has preserved a contemptuous reference 
to the barbarian aboriginies. But I think it refers to the 
Aryan phallie-worshippers. The barbarians or aboriginies 
were beyond the pale of the Aryan dharma and could not 
therefore penetrate to the sanctuary of the Aryans. The 
prayer is against persons of the Aryan race who had adopt¬ 
ed phallus as their deity and who had otherwise a right 
to penetrate the sanctuary. .Just as at present, all the 
Aryan inhabitants of the ancient times could not have 
owed allegiance to one set of religious beliefs only. 
There must have been numerous sects. 

The internal evidence of the Kigvcda itself reveals 
the existence of several religious sects. I should like to 
quote the following in support of my statement: 

“ They ask of him, the terrible one, ‘where is he? ’ 
They also say about him. ‘ he does not exist.’ Like a 
conqueror, he destroys the prosperity of the enemy. Put 
(your) faith in him. He, Omen! is Indra.” Itv. II. 12.6. 

The stanza shows that there were atheists who 
denied the very existence of god. “ How dare the enemies 
who do not worship Indra revile me.” liv. X 4S.7 indicates 
that India was not worshipped by all. The stanza 
“They did not recognise Indra as a god ” (Rv. X. 86.1) 
also shows that some did not pay homage to Indra. 

With this, the following may be compared: 

“They call him Agni, Indra, Mitra, and Varuna; 
they also say that he is the divine Garutman of beautiful 
wings, the sages speak of him who is one in various 
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ways; they call him Agni, Yama, Matari^van.” Rv. I. 

164.46. 

This shows the prevalence of monotheism of an 
exalted type. In addition, there were followers of poly¬ 
theism, pantheism, kathenotheism, etc. 

There was not even a uniform customary law 
among the Aryans of the Rigvcda period. Differences in 
customary law have been recorded in the Rigvcda itself 

The following constitutes a protest against the 
adoption of a stranger as a son : “ The treasure of the 

stranger is indeed to be avoided, may we be masters of 
eternal wealth. (The child) begotten by another is no 
son ; he is so for the fool (only); 0 Agni, do not corrupt 
our paths.” Rv. VII. 4.7. 

It is evident that some people', had begun to adopt 
children begotten by others Kxhetraja as a son. 

Obviously barbarians or aborigines cannot he meant here. 
The reference is dearly to the Aryans who were guilty of 
the practice of adoption. 

“ '[’he stranger, however delightful, should not he 
adopted, begotten in another’s womb; he should not be 
regarded (as one’s own) even in thought. To his own 
abode be certainly goes back. Let the new (hero) im¬ 
petuous and irresistible, come to us.” Rv. VII. 4.8. 

It is clear that there can be no reference to the 
aborigines or non-Aryan tribes. The poet is speaking of 
the Aryan tribes. So there were differences of customary 
law and even of worship among the Aryans themselves. 
To my mind the two padas — ntd patho vi ditkxhah and 
md -si-made,vd api quptri-tam nah, are almost identical in 
spirit. They both represent a puritanical protest against 
the slightest departure from tradition. 

I have already shown that the Aryans did not follow 
a universally acknowledged or uniform set of religious 
beliefs. There were several sects among them. If we 
study the history of religions or take into consideration 
the struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism or between Hinduism and Buddhism, or between the 
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Shias, Sunnis, or Ahraadia sects of Islam, we find that the 
struggle is not only long but it of ten includes war, blood¬ 
shed and massacre. So it is clear that in the Rigvedic 
times a certain amount of rivalry, opposition, even enmity 
must have existed among the various sects of the Indians. 

I think the cult of phallic worship was in its infancy 
during the period of the Rigveda. But in course of time, it 
grew in popularity and importance so much -so that by 
the time of the Yajurveda, phallic worship had acquired 
so much power and prestige that it could no longer be 
ignored and that official recognition could no longer he 
withheld. It was even adopted as a partial ceremony, 
constituting an integral part of the most important of the 
.s-owct-sacrifice—I mean the a'svamedlia, which became, 
during the classical period, a symbolic representation of 
full Hindu sovereignty. There must have been a gradual 
evolution in the status of phallic worship. The first stage 
is represented by the Rigveda where it is mentioned 
with disapproval. It then slowly grew till by the time of 
the later Ham hit as it became so wide-spread and powerful 
that it was actually, though partially, embodied in the 
sacrificial ritual itself. That it became a part of the sacri¬ 
fice is shown by the following stanzas of the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda, their Brahmanas and their Srauta-sutras: 

Vs. 23. 19; Ts 7. 4. 19. 1; Ms. 3. 12.20; 166. 
12 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2. 8. 5; TB. 3. 9. 6. 1. Mss. 9. 
2. 4; 20. 6. 14; Vs. 23. 20; SB. 13. 2. 8. 5; cf. Ts. 7. 4. 
19. 1; KSA. 4. 8 ; 20. 18. 2; Ms. 3. 12. 20’; 167. 1; cf. 
18. 1; VS. 23. 21; TS. 7. 4. 19. 1; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 5. 

2. 3 ; 6. 3. 6; 20. 18. 4; 20. 6. 17 ; cf. 36. 30; VS. 23. 22 ; 
SB. 13. 2. 9. 6 ; 5. 24; 20. 6. IS; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; KSA. 
1.8; TB. 3. 9. 7. 3; cf. MS. 3.13. 1; 168. 3; VS. 23; SB. 
13. 6. 2. 4 ; VS. 23- 24. 25 ; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; MS. 3. 13. 1; 
168. 5 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2. 9. 7 ; TB. 3. 9. 7. 4 ; 10. 8. 
10; 16. 4. 1; 1. 48 ; VS. 23. 26. 27 : TS. 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS. 

3. 13. 1; 168. 1; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2; TB. 3. 9. 7. 1; 
10. 8. 12. 13; Sss. 16. 4. 2; 36. 31; 9. 10. 3. 4 ; 20, 18. 5 ; 
VS. 23. 28; 20. 136. 1; B. 2. 6. 15; SB. 13. 5. 20. 7 ; 8. 3. 
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28; 12. 21. 1. 2 ; 32. 31 ; 9. 10. 5 ; cf. AB.‘ 6. 36. 4 ; KB. 
30. 5 ; 3. 24. 4; VS. 23. 29; AY. 20. 136. 4 ; ^B. 13. 5. 

2. 7 ; 12. 24. 2.1 ; 16. 1. 6 ; of. 9. 10. 6 ; VS. 23. 30. 31. 

TS. 7. 4. 19. 2; MS. 3 La. 1: 168. 7 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13; 

2. 9. 8; TB. 3. 9. 7, 2; 16. 4. 4. 6. 

These passages clearly show that the phallic cult 
came to be incorporated later on into the very sacerdotal 
ritualism. But the period of the Kigveda is far removed 
from this later development. As the Mohenjo-daro period 
shows the wide prevalence of the phallic cult, it shows 
the posteriority of ^loheujo-daro to the Kigveda. 

Further, Siva was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro. 
Again, 1 should like to quote the remarks ol' Sir John 

Marshall :—“ .thoie appears at Mohenjo- 

daro a male god, who is recognizable at once as a 
prototype of the historic Siva .... The god, who is 
three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical 
attitude of Yoga . . . the attributes of the deity are 

peculiarly distinctive. In the first place, he. is three-faced 
( trimukha) and we arc at once reminded that ill historic 
time Siva was portrayed with one, three, four or five faces 
and always with three eyes and that the familiar triad of 
Siva . . . is habitually represented by a threefold image. 
Of the three-faced Siva -that is, Siva without Brahma 
and Vishnu—there is a fine example among the ruined 
temples of Devangana near Mount Abu . . ” 1 Again, 

the worship of Siva can be traced to a very remote antiquity. 
Sir John Marshall remarks, “ Among the many revelations 
that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in store for us, 
none perhaps is more remarkable than this discovery that 
6aivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic Age or 
perhaps even further still, and that it thus takes its place 
as the most ancient living faith iu the world.” z 

I should like to submit that Siva is an Aryan deity. 
Although Siva occupies a subordinate place in Kigveda 
he nevertheless is a member of the Vedic pantheon. 

1 Sir John Marshall, op. cit. Vol. I. pp. 52, otf. 

1 Ibid, preface vii. 

2 
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Siva-Rudra is celebrated in three hymns and a few 
stanzas only in the Rigveda namely, I. 43.1, 2, 4-6. I,ll4; 
II. 88; Y. 42. II; VII. 46 ; X. 64. 8. 

But there is an evolution in the status of Siva as we 
come down from the time of the Rigveda to the period of 
the Epics. In the Vajasaneyl Samhita, a whole chapter is 
devoted to §iva-Rudra, namely the 16th, which contains 
the well known Satarudrlya. He is called Nilagrlva, 
Sahasraksha, Siva, Pasupati, Bhava, Giriohara, Girisa, 
Ganapati, Virupa, Visvarupa, Sarva, Siti-kantha, Sambhu, 
Sankara, Nllaloliita, etc., names with which Siva is 
celebrated in the classical period. From the period of the 
Yajurveda, Siva went on steadily assuming greater and 
greater importance. During the period of the Brahmanas, 
great importance came to be attached to Siva. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana, III 88, Prajapati is slain by Siva in 
the form of Bhutapati showing his greater power. In 

V. 14, a very large share in the sacrifice is allowed to 
Siva. In the Kausitaki Brahmana, there is a long section 

VI. 1-9, devoted to the panegyric of Siva. He is praised 
under the distinctive names of Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, 
Bgradeva, Mahadeva, Dana, etc. There is no doubt that 
Saivism was gaining ground. Prof. A. B, Keith finds 
clear proof in the Brahmanas “ of the great importance 
of the figure of Rudra ... It is impossible not to 
feel in both the Brahmanas as also in the Satapatha, that 
the figure of lludra has a very different reality from that 
possessed by the more normal members of th*e pantheon, 
or by Prajapati as creator, with whom as lord of creatures 
he successfully contends.” 1 

The culmination in the evolution of the status of 
Siva is attained in the epic period when &iva becomes 
one of the three most supreme deities and a member of 
the Hindu Holy Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesa. 

It has already been said that &iva was worshipped at 
Mohenjo-daro. The similarity of Siva worship at 

1 A. B. Keith, tfiyveda Brahmanas, Introduction, pp. 26, 26. 
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Mohenjo-daro with bhe modern worship is very remarkable. 
Sir John Marshall says, “ But, taken as a whole, their 
religion is so characteristically, Iinliau as hardly to bo 
distinguishable front still living Hinduism or at least from 
that aspect of it which is bound up with animism and 
the cults of Siva . . . {op. cit. Preface vii). This 

shows Siva of Mobenjo-daro is identical with Siva of 
Hinduism. An evolution in his status can be traced from 
the Bigveda to the Epics. From a minor deity in the 
Kigveda, he gradually rose and became one of the most 
powerful deities of the Epic period. As he had already 
attained a high status at Mohenjo-daro, Mohenjo-daro 
represents therefore a later period than that of the Kigveda 
wherein $iva is but a secondary deity. 

It may be objected that Siva is not an Aryan deity 
at all and that it was adopted by the Aryans from the 
non-Aryans, when the former came in contact with the 
latter. To this objection, it may be pointed out that 
when borrowing takes place, the most important deity is 
borrowed and highest rank is bestowed on the borrowed 
deity from the very beginning. The evolution of the 
status of Siva from the time of the Kigveda to the period 
of the Epics shows that it was not borrowed ; otherwise we 
should have expected Siva to have been a supreme deity 
from the earliest times. Siva gradually evolved himself and 
attained the highest rank after a long career. 

Farther, a similar evolution can also be traced in the 
status of Vishnu. In the Kigveda, Vishnu is aminordeity 
bub becomes a supreme deity in the Epic period. Later 
on, he is a member of the Hindu Holy Trinity. The 
career of Vishnu is parallel to that of Siva. Both are 
quite insignificant deities in the beginning but gradually 
assume more importance and greater power till the zenith 
is reached in the Epic period. The same thing can more 
or less be said about the third member of the Trinity, i.e., 
Brahma. If Siva is a non-Aryan deity borrowed by the 
Aryans, then it will have to be assumed that both Vishnu 
and Brahma were also non-Aryan deities, borrowed by. the 

2 * 
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Aryans. The conclusion will then be irresistible that the 
whole of Hinduism was non-Aryan in its origin, which 
will be absurd on the face of it. 

The only right hypothesis will therefore be to 
assume that $iva is not a non-Aryan but an Aryan deity, 
as mentioned in the Higveda. Tie was not borrowed from 
the aborigines but gradually evolved himself from a 
humble origin to its most remarkable supremacy in the 
Epic period. 

Again, we find that gods at Mohenjo-daro had been 
completely anthropomorphised but this process had not 
gone very far during the period of the Higveda. In the 
mythology of the Higveda gods had not been invested with 
a distinct and clear cut individuality as in the later Epic 
and Pauranic periods. Their personality wasin a nebulous 
state. One god is praised with the same epithets as 
another. In II. 1, Agui is everything: 

Agni is praised as Indra, Vishnu, Brahma, Brahma- 
naspati, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, etc. In II. 1.8, Agni is 
described as the king. 

In II. 27. 10 Varupa is described as the king of all, 
gods and men. Similarly in VII. 87. 5-0, Varuna is 
again spoken of as a king. 

In IX. 59.4, Soma is described as great and supreme 
over all. In IX. 96. 10. Soma is the king of the 
universe. In IX. 96. 5, Soma is the creator of heaven and 
earth. He is the generator of Agni, Surya, Indra, Vishnu, 
etc. He prolongs age (IX. 96.14.) In VII‘ 77. 5, Ushas 
also prolongs life. In X. 86 Indra is described as superior 
to all and so on. Yaska, the author of the Nirukia, has the 
following remark about the Vedie gods: 

“On account of the supereminence of the deity, a 
single soul is praised in various ways. Other gods are the 
individual limbs of a single soul. Or else, as people say, 
seers praise objects according to the multiplicities of their 
original nature, as well as from its universality. They 
are produced from each other. They are the original 
forms of each other.” ( N. 7. 4.) Each god is supreme. 
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No god is subordinate to another. There is no hierarchy 
among the gods of the Rigveda as in Greek or Roman 
mythology. No god is sopor ior or inferior to any one 
else. Each god is absolute This is stated in so many 
words in the Rigveda itself. The following lines express 
this idea in clear words: 

“Among ye, 0 gods! there is noue that is small, 
none that is immature (lit. a youth). All indeed are 
great.” 

The supremacy of each god is due to the fact that 
the process of authrbpomorphism was still in its infancy 
during the period of the Rigveda, whereas this process 
was complete by the time of Mohenjo-daro. This also 
shows that Rigveda is anterior to Mohenjo-daro period. 

At Mohenjo-daro, gods wore worshipped in their 
shrines. Temples must have been built to house the 
idols. But no shrines or temples are mentioned in the 
Rigveda. None existed during that period. 

Building of temples and shrines was a later phase of 
Hinduism as shown by the Epics. This also shows that 
the Rigveda should ho assigned to a period earlier than 
Mohenjo-daro. 


Art of Writing. 

Numerous seals have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. These seals are inscribed. The inscriptions 
on these seals have not been deciphered as yet. Wc do 
not know definitely at present whether the script was 
written from right to left or from left to right. We have 
no evidence, beyond a conjecture, to express any opinion 
with regard to the character of the language, preserved in. 
the seals. It is not possible to state whether the language 
was agglutinative, synthetic or otherwise. It is equally 
difficult to hazard an opinion, in the present state of out- 
knowledge, whether the speech was of an Aryan or non- 
Aryan character. But one Ruing can be clearly stated. 
These inscribed seals prove that the art of writing had 
been invented by the time of the Indus Valley civilization, 
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whereas the art of writing had not been invented during 
the liigvedic period. The sacred hymns of the Vedas 
were therefore handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion, by means of an oral tradition. As the sacred text 
of the hymns was heard from the lips of a teacher and 
not read from a written book manuscript, the Vedas 
were called Hruti, i.e., ‘ that which is heard.’ At a 
later period in the Indian history, the art of writing was 
invented and extensively used. This is supported by the 
following statement of Yaska, the author of the Nirnkta , 
one of the six auxiliary treatises of the Vedas:—“ (Primeval) 
seers had direct intuitive insight into duty. They, by 
oral instruction, handed down the hymns to later genera¬ 
tions who were destitute of the direct intuitive insight. 
The later generations, declining in (power of) oral 
communication compiled this work—in order to compre¬ 
hend their meaning.” (The Nirukta, 1.20.) 

The art of writing had been invented when the 
Mohenjo-daro civilisation was in a flourishing state but 
the art of writing had not been invented during the period 
of the Rigveda. This shows the priority of the Rigveda 
to the Indus Valley civilization. 



THE IDEA OF SIN IN THE RltiVEDA. 

Rev. Hexky Hkkkvek, Ph.d. 

London Minion-, Aitint/al, Travancorr. 


Max Muller once stigmatised tlu; Vedic religion as 
being nothing but “ priestcraft and greed for guerdon.” 
Bergaigne, the French Orientalist, also maintained that 
the fundamental fact of this religion was “ an exchange of 
gifts of strength for strength ” If this view were correct, 
then the religious value of the Vedas would be open to 
grave question and it would he a fruitless task to search 
in them for any real sense of sin or any regard lor the 
moral law. I hope, however, to indicate in this paper 
the nature of the fallacy on which this view is based. 

It is an incontestable fact that in the hymns ol the 
Rigveda, the desire for worldly wealth plavs an exceed¬ 
ingly important role. The hymns abound with prayers 
for earthly goods, progeny, a safe dwelling, cattle and 
horses, food, fame—-in short, for “ riches fair in form, of all 
good things.” But at the same time, these “ sweets of 
life ” arc looked upon all through the Rigveda as the 
rewards of the right-doing man and of him alone. “The 
well-doer, 0 Agni ” it is said in one hymn, “gaincth 
horses, sons, heroes, kine and abundant wealth ” (V. 4.11). 
Conversely, misfortune is regarded as the divine punish¬ 
ment for evil conduct. When Vasish^ha is stricken with 
an almost mortal sickness, his friends, like Job’s tell him 
God is angry with him. “ What, O Varuna, hath been 
my most dreadful sin, that thou wouldst slay the friend 
who praises thee? ” he cries (VIT. 86. 4). Where the plea 
for forgiveness is not actually prompted by adversity, as 
in this case, it is almost invariably accompanied b\ a 
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petition that adversity be kept far off. Agni is implored 
to “ remove the sin which causes us to walk crookedly ” 
and this request is followed by one for happiness, freedom 
from danger and prosperity upon offspring. Hopkins, in 
his Ethics of India, has pointed out that the Sanskrit 
word “ mrila,” which is usually translated into English 
as “ have mercy upon us,” really means simply “ be 
gentle ” or “ be kind.” “ Where sin is really 'confessed,” 
says this writer, “ the expression may, by implication, be 
taken int he sense of ‘ have mercy ’ or ‘ forgive us ’, but 
these cases are rare compared with the number where the 
suppliant merely prays the (rod to be good to him.” So 
Hopkins concludes, “ The translators have injected into the 
Rigvedamoreconsciousnessof sin than really attaches to it.” 

T do not think, however, that this conclusion is 
strictly justified, fn the first place, the fact that pros¬ 
perity should be regarded as the reward of right-doing 
does not imply a mercenary or materialistic outlook. 
There is no evidence to show that the poets of the Rigveda 
were aware of any distinction between “ material ” and 
“ spiritual ” benefits. Had such a distinction been made 
and, in spite of that, the poets had continued to be unduly 
pre-occupied with material benefits, they might well have 
been charged with a mercenary outlook. As it was, they 
accepted with perhaps a childlike naivety,- worldly pros¬ 
perity as a sign of God’s friendship and adversity as a sign 
of his displeasure. Secondly, a pre-occupation with 
rewards and punishments does not necessarily imply a 
shallow consciousness of sin. When the poet prays for 
God to be kind to him, ho is not praying merely for 
material goods; he realises that the favour of God is 
absolutely conditioned by his own righteousness. To 
regard adversity as the inevitable consequence of sin is to 
display, not a weak, but an exceedingly vivid sense of the 
gravity of sin. In a recent article on “ The Conception of 
Sin in the Vedas ” an Indian writer, R. Shamasastry, has 
said “ the constant thought of sin and its consequences 
was a terror to the people of the Vedic times.” 
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Further, there is no lack of evidence in the Rigveda 
to show that sin was regarded as something in itself graA r e, 
apart from its consequences it; the sphere of material 
prosperity. “They ('all it evil, when one comes 

near his sister."’ (X. 10.) Tncest is not only “against 
the law of Mitra and Vanina,’’ it is in itself something 
heinous and impure. Similarly in V. 85, verses 7-8, there 
is a keen sense of the sinfulness of sin. “ If we have 
sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend or comrade, a neighbour or a stranger, 
free us, Varuna, from that sin.” Men of evil conduct are 
“ like young women without brothers to protect them, 
like women who hate their husbands, full of sin, untrue, 
unfaithful ” (IV. 5. 5). Indeed, so vividly is the gravity 
and power of sin realised that evil is regarded as an 
objective force in the world, capable of leading men astray 
or of rebounding upon the sinner, to his own hurt. 

If, as I have indicated, the prominence of the thought 
of rewards and punishments does not prove a shallow 
consciousness of sin, it is, however, not without signifi ¬ 
cance. It is of vital significance for the sinners’ attitude 
to the gods. The gravity of sin and its consequences are 
realised keenly enough, but the hymns reveal a marked 
lack of real contrition in the sinners’ attitude towards the 
gods. With rare and questionable exceptions, it is not 
sin as such that is regarded as being against the gods, but 
only sins against a particular god’s own personal dignity. 
Let us take a typical confession : “ Whatever statutes 

of thiue, 0 Varuna, we, men that we are, daily violate, 
give us not up to death or to thv fierce wrath when 
angered. To gain thy mercy, with hymns we bind thy 
disposition, as a charioteer his tethered horse.” (I. 25. 1-3.) 
There is in this passage a full consciousness of guilt and 
a realisation of the consequences unless the god’s mercy 
is obtained. But there is no personal sense of shame 
before a god who is himself wronged by every sinful act of 
man. The relation between god and man which is 
disturbed by sin is not, wo may say, an intimately personal 
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one, like that between father and son. It is rather Eiafc 
of king-subject. The confession is that made by a crimi¬ 
nal before a king or judge who is the custodian of the 
law that has been infringed. The attitude expressed in 
the words, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight ” is lacking. Instead, we have 
an excuse based on human frailty coupled with a plea for 
mercy which, in this instance, it is believed the hymn 
itself will be sufficient to procure. Nor is the attitude 
different in the group of hymns by the poet Yasishtha,— 
VII. 86, 88, 89. Despite the deep consciousness of the 
gravity of sin which is found in these hymns, the poet’s 
chief concern before Yaruna is to excuse himself for any 
sin he may have committed, that the God’s anger may be 
appeased. “ Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, 
thoughtlessness, wine, dice or anger. The old lead astray 
the younger. Even sleep does not remove ill-doing.” 
The lack of deep contrition towards Varuna himself is 
most evident in VII. 86.4 : “ What, O Varuna, hath been 
my most dreadful sin ? Toll me, thou self-ruling one, 
and quickly sinless I will approach thee with my homage.” 

There are in the Rigveda, therefore, two sets of 
phenomena that demand explanation. On the one hand, 
we find a genuine regard for moral and religious obli¬ 
gations as being sacred and categorical. * On the other 
hand, when sin is confessed to the gods, the fear of 
punishment and desire for reward are the predominant 
thoughts. I would suggest that the explanation lies in the 
fact that sin, in the Rigveda, is not so much a personal 
offence against the gods as a violation of the trans¬ 
cendent cosmic law which the gods protect—namely, vita. 
The moral religious imperative is grounded not in the 
will of the gods but in cosmic law which stands behind 
the Gods and is the source of their power. 

This conception of rita is all important, not only for 
the religion of the Rigveda. but for the whole subsequent 
course of Vedic religion. It is one of the oldest concep¬ 
tions in the religion of the Aryan people. There is little 
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doubt that the term originally signified the ordered course 
of Nature, especially of the heavenly bodies and the 
seasons. The nomadic Aryan'tribes in prehistoric times, 
watching the never-altering course of the celestial bodies 
and of the season's, were conscious of a mighty power 
which was in and oven - all things, being at once their 
source and their guide. In the hymns of the Wigveda, 
rita is most frequently used in connection with the 
sacrifice. It is the power and the law by which the 
sacrifice reaches the gods and by which the gods respond 
with appropriate ble'ssings to man. Elsewhere it is used 
in connection with natural phenomena and human 
conduct. Wallis, in his Onsmoloyij of the llhjveda has 
well said: “ Everything in the universe which can he 
conceived of as showing regularity of action may he said 
to have the rita- as its principle.” Yet rita is no mere 
“ principle.” It is more than a mental construction, it is 
a figment of the universe, a world-embracing power. In 
some passages it is invoked alongside of the gods and in 
others it appears independent of the gods. 

Rita is real, and yet in a sense ifc is “ ideal.” i t is ideal 
in the sense that as far as the work} of space, time and will 
is concerned, it is not always manifest- Man, in particular, 
is placed before the alternatives to act in accordance with 
rita or not. Rita in the natural world is only a manifestation 
and never a complete manifestation of tho transcendent 
reality. The chief task of gods and men, as well as the 
chief motive of the sacrificial system generally, was to 
actualise tho transcendent reality in the natural world. 
“ May your rita be actual ” is a prayer to Heaven and 
Earth (HI. 54.d). The responsibility for seeing that rita 
is made actual in this world falls to the gods, who are 
thus called the charioteers of rita, its guardians and 
Lords. The gods “ bind rita to the work as an ox to the 
sacrificial pole ” (I. 151.4). Rita is not to be identified with 
the statutes of the gods. It is the trauscedent law 
which the gods find already existent as a figment of the 
universe and in accordance with which they make their 



statutes. Therefore the breach of such statutes is nou 
so much a personal offence against the gods as a violation 
of the rita. The sole duty of the gods, as guardians of 
the law, is to punish the violation or to reward the keep¬ 
ing of rifa. It is in relation to this office that the attitude 
of the sinner towards the gods must be understood. We 
must not, that is to say, judge this attitude from the 
standpoint of a religious tradition which has An entirely 
different starting point from that of the Higveda. Such a 
judgment is bound to be false. Either we shall seek to 
read into the Higveda what is not really there or, not 
finding what belongs to the different tradition, we shall be 
tempted to regard the lacl< as a default in the Higveda. 
This fallacy, it seems to me, lies at the root of many mis¬ 
conceptions held by Western Orientalists as to the nature 
of Higvcdic religion. Varuna, for example, has an 
exalted position in this religion, but it is altogether mis¬ 
leading to say, with a modern writer, that “ Varuna is not 
it, god, but God.” He was never intended to be the 
Supreme .Being, like the God of the Old Testament, and 
he must therefore not be judged from the standpoint of 
monotheism. 

Rita, therefore, the cosmic and dynamic principle of 
law and order, is the ultimate moral and religious 
imperative and the source of the divine statutes. This 
view receives st riking confirmation from the fact that it is 
to just those gods who are most intimately connected with 
rita that sin is ordinarily confessed. Foremost among the 
gods in question are the Adityas. They are pre-eminently 
the charioteers of rita and, with few exceptions, it is in 
close connection with this function that they are addressed 
ns the punishers of sin. “ True to rita , they exact the 
debts” (II. 27.4.) The Adityas are the chasteners of all 
falsehood (anrifa) and have waxen in the home of rita 
(VII. 00.5.) “ Loose me from sin as from a bond, let me 

promote thy spring of rita" is a prayer found in II. 28. A 
special characteristic of the Adityas is their power to be¬ 
hold every action of men. “Pathfinders even better than 
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the eye, even when they close their eyelids they perceive” 
(VIII. 25.9). This is no mere piece of “ theological 
etiquette.” It is based upon tlje fact of human experience, 
that every action, conscious or unconscious, produces its 
inevitable effect up.on the whole world-order, rita. 

At the same time, though this office is pre-eminently 
that of the Aditvas, any god who is faithful to rita can, 
according to the Uigveda, occupy the same office ar.d, 
theoretically at any rate, hold as exalted a position. 
“Thou (Agni) art the eye and guard of mighty rita—and 
Vanina, when thou.takest up the work of rita ” (X. 8.5). 
We have here an explanation (if not the explanation) of 
the “ katlienotheism ” which Max Muller noted in the 
Jiigveda. ft is because the function is more important 
than the character of the god that there is a tendency for 
the god addressed at any one moment to be regarded as 
the highest god, endowed with qualities that belong 
strictly to other gods. Max Muller was right, but he did 
not go far enough. He did not see clearly enough that 
the ground of the “ katlienotheism” was the transcendent 
world order, rita. 

Furthermore, I would suggest that, not only the 
sinner’s attitude to the gods but his whole view of the 
nature of sin needs to be understood from this same 
standpoint. 

There are in the Uigveda three pairs of contrary 
terms by which the distinction between right and wrong 
is normally expressed. The distinction is viewed as one 
between “ straight and crooked,” “ single and double ” and 
“ true and false.” These are simply three uifferont modes 
of expressing the distinction between action in accordance 
with the “ straight patli of rita ” and action opposed to 
that path. Each of the terms for crooked, double and 
false ( vrijina , dvatja and anrita) is found opposed to rita 
in the texts. 

Sin is ofteu looked upon as a debt i ritja) which the 
gods must collect. This is because sin disturbs the rita 
which is a real figment of the Universe and therefore the 
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gods, as guardians of rita, must soe that the disturbance 
is put right. Every sin disturbs rita, whether conscious 
or unconscious. Further, when rita is disturbed, the 
results affect not only the sinner himself, but all men, for 
the disturbance is a cosmic one. Hence the frequent 
prayer that the gods may not punish the singer for another 
man’s trespass. 

Here the greatness and the weakness of the Eigvedie 
idea of sin become at once apparent. The conception of 
the universal world order checked an excessive individual¬ 
ism. It emphasised the responsibility of the whole human 
race for sin as well as the world-wide effect of sin. 
Further, it placed due emphasis on the part played by the 
“unconscious.” These important factors may tend to be 
overlooked in a religion in which the individual has a 
unique, personal relation to a God who is Himself the 
ultimate source of the moral-religious imperative. On 
the other hand, just because of the lack of this ultimate 
individual relation to the ground of the imperative, there 
is the danger in the religion of the Rigveda that sin may 
be regarded in too external a fashion. Though not the 
normal view of sin in the Rigveda, there is a tendency to 
regard sin as a substance, endowed with a kind of verta 
propre, which attacks and clings to a man like a disease 
and which can be removed by much the same methods as 
those employed in the case of a disease. 

1 have endeavoured to point out that the religion and 
morality of the Rigveda are founded, not upon the gods, 
but upon the transcendent and objective law of the 
universe, rita. All wrong-doing, whether against gods 
or men, is a breach of this law and herein lies the peculiar 
character of the Rigvedic idea of sin. 
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It is commouly believed by western and Indian 
scholars that the lliyveda-Saiithit a is older than the other 
Vedie texts. This view is correct to a certain extent, for 
the earliest portions of the Riaveda-Saiiihitd must be 
earlier than the remaining Vedic literature. But when it 
is assumed that this Saiiihifd is in its entirety earlier than 
the Yajnrveda and Samaveda-SaiitIdtas, 1 we are not 
supported by facts. But still this baseless assumption 
has been made and it has become so general that to 
challenge it will appear to many as the height of boldness. 
It is, however, our duty to take stock from time to time 
of the positively ascertained facts and to examine the 
bases of our assumptions. 

The chief ground for taking the Riyoeda-Saihhild as 
the earliest Vedic text is the archaic character of its 
language as compared with much of the remaining Vedic, 
literature. Another ground for this conclusion is the fact 
that a large number of verses which are in their proper 
contexts in the Hymns of the Riyveda are found utilised 
in the mantra collections of the other Vedas, from which 
one may infer that they were borrowed from the liiyveda- 
Saiuhitd. Both these grounds make the comparative 

1 Maedonell, Hinton./ of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 40 and 171 ; 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (English Transla¬ 
tion). Vol. I, p. 57 ; Some Problems oj Indian Literature, 
p. 9, etc. 
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antiquity of large portions of the Rigred a- Samhitd alnnst 
certain. But they do not entitle us to assume that the 
whole of the liigveda-Salithita is older than the other 
Yedic texts. Is the Rigoeda-Sa/it hitd a homogeneous 
text, whose different portions must be assigned to practi¬ 
cally the same age? Scholars have always recognised 
that this Samhitd has older and later portions. 1 
Consequently there remains an a priori possibility that 
the later portions of the Rigveda-Samhitd come down to 
very late times. 

It is not true that Mandalas I (or large portions of 
it), VIII and particularly X of the Rigveda-Samhitd are 
the only later additions. There are enough indications 
to show that additions were made even in “ the family 
hooks,” the original nucleus of the Samhitd, If we make 
a careful study of the arrangement of these “ family 
books, ” among which we should include Maudala I which 
is a collection of “ family groups ” too small for forming 
entire Mandalas, the following scheme seems to have been 
followed by the original redactors :— 

(1) the family groups were “ arranged according to 
the increasing number of the hymns in each of these 
hooks”; 

(2) within each family group, the Agni hymns 
came first, then the Indra hymns and then the Visvedeva 
hymns (if there were any) and after them hymns to the 
other deities in due order ; and 

(3) within each devata sub-group, the hymns were 
“ arranged according to the diminishing number of stanzas 
contained in them. ” 

It will also appear to the observer that at several 
places these principles have been violated. As the 
exceptions are fewer than the agreements, they prove the 
rule. Consequently we can safely infer that wherever the 
general scheme has been disturbed we have reasonable 
grounds for suspecting interpolations. Thus, even the 

1 Macdonell, Histoiy of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 41 ft. Vedic 
Reader for Students, Introduction, pp. xiv-xvi. 
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“ family books ” have been added to. And they have 
been added to from time to tim? To give an instance, 
the original Indra collection of the III Mandala was 
hymns 30-50, the first hymn (30) containing 22 verses, 
and the last (50) only 5 : the three supplementary Indra 
hymns (51-53), having respectively 12, 8 and 24 verses, 
seem to have been added in two instalments, hymn 68 
(24 verses) having been added some time after hymns 
51 (12 verses) and 52 (8 verses) had been appended to the 
original Indra collection. There are many more such 
later additions, in some cases, of entire groups of hymns. 
Now these later additions are not necessarily all later 
compositions. They may have been added later, because 
they were discovered later. But some of them certainly 
can be compositions of later times. 

Then there are six verses in the accepted text of the 
It igveda-Sa tit hit a, I. 99.1, VII. 59.12, X. 121.10 and X. 
190. 1-3, whos*' Pada-Patha is wanting. 1 The only 
inference that we can make from this fact is that these 
verses did not form part of the Itifjveda- Saiiihitd when 
Sakalya compiled its Pad a-Pdf ha. Consequently they 
have been added even so late as after the time of Sakalya. 
In this case too it is not possible to say that they were 
all composed after Sakalya, particularly when VII. 59.12 
and X. 121.10 are found in the various Yajurveda- 
Saiiihitds. But wo can presume this for X. 190. 1-3, 
which bear on their very face the impress of lateness. 
We do not find these three cosmogonic verses, showing 
knowledge of the Kalpa theory, till the very late 
Taittirlija-Aranijaha (X. M3), a text which shows 

knowledge of Smritis (I. 2. 1). They may, therefore, well 
he the composition of a very late period. If the Itujveda- 
Samhitd thus contains verses which were very likely 

1 X. ‘20. 1, whose Pada-Pafhtt is similarly lacking, is not an 
entire versa but the opening of X. 25.1, added at the 
beginning of the Virnada collection like the LV.zand 
prayers before Avostan texts or the San tip at has before 
Upanishads, 
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composed after the time of irlakalya, we cannot deny the 
possibility of some of the verses or hymns recognised 
by him being also creations of times not far removed 
from his. 

I have said above that the chief ground for placing 
the greater portion of the Rigveda-SamhitH in a very 
early period is the archaic character of its language. But 
the Savrhita is not lacking in late linguistic features as 
well. It is well known that the word dsura means 
‘ a good spirit 1 a god ’ or ‘ God ’ in the Rigveda-Haiiihita , 
as its cognate ahura means in the Avesta, and that in the 
later Yedic literature and in classical Sanskrit the word 
has undergone semantic deterioration, acquiring the sense 
of ‘ demon.’ But of the 108 times that the word occurs 
in the liigveda-Sav'ihitfi, in as many as 14 cases, viz., in 
II. 30.4, V. 40.5, Y. 40.9, VI. 22.4, VII. 13.1, VII. 99.5, 
VIII. 96.9, VIII. 97.1, X. 53.4, X. 82.5, X. 131.4, 
X. 138.3, X. 157.4 and X. 170.2, it bears the later sense. 
Consequently the hymns in which these passages occur 
should be assigned linguistically to the period of the iater 
Vedic literature. Other passages that similarly show late 
linguistic characteristics must also be considered as of 
late date- But the converse of this proposition is not 
necessarily true. It is possible that even in later ages 
unbroken family traditions enabled the priestly bards to 
compose hymns in antique form. In fact, there are several 
indications to show that this actually happened. Conse¬ 
quently there must be some hymns in the Rigveda- 
Saihkita which, though early in form, are yet actually late 
in date. 

Then the fact that the mantra collections of the 
other Vedas contain verses found in their proper contexts 
in the Rigveda-Saiiihit& does not necessarily prove 
that those Vedas are later than the formation of the 
Riksamliita. The manner in which the Rigveda-San'ihita 
was originally formed and added to from time to time 
shows that its constituent hymns long remained current 
in different priestly families before they were incorporated 
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in the Saihh-td. It is not without significance that the 
so-called ‘‘ Higvedic verses ” in the other Vedas often show 
different readings, making it likely that they were 
taken from some “ floating materials.” There aro many 
parallels in India and outside of unrecorded folk-songs 
and other fioating material ” having been utilised in 
rites and ceremonies over wide areas. 1 

Consequently closer study reveals several circumstances 
that throw some doubt on the arguments that have been 
adduced in favour of the relative antiquity of the whole 
of the Hifjredn-Saiiihitn. The different attempts that 
have been made so far for the detailed chronological 
stratification of the liit/vedu-Saiiihita by Arnold, Belvalkar, 
Weist and others have either failed or met with only 
partial success, for failing, among other reasons, to 
recognise that poems antique in form may yet he late in 
date. I therefore apply the criterion of thunt/lit for 
determining the early and the late passages in this text. 
M y own study has boon childly from the point of view of 
the history of Vedio rituals Applying this tost to tho 
lligvedu-Hariihita wo can recognise a largo number of 
hymns in it as belonging to tho poriod of Yajttrveda and 
tho Samaveda. 

Lot us therefore sec* what are the broad facts about 
the history of Vedio rituals. It is generally assumed that 
tho use of tho sacred fire tor the sacrifice to the gods 
comes down from the Indo-Iranian times. Blit Hero¬ 
dotus’ definite statement to the contrary about the sacrifice 
of the Ancient Persians (I. 13:2) makes this impossible. 
This is what ho says on the subject : 

“And this is their fashion of sacrifice' to the aforesaid 
gods : when about to sacrifice they neither build altars 
nor kindle fires, they use no libations, nor music, nor 
fillets, nor barley meal; but to whomsoever of the gods a 
man will sacrifice, he leads the beast to an open space and 

Sec Ralston, The Sony s of the Russian People ; Ram Nmosli 
Tripatti. Kavitakaumndi (Gram Git), Mayndmutn Gdn , 
etc 
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then calls on the god .... He then cuts the victim 
limb from limb into portions, and having roasted the flesh 
spreads the softest grass, trefoil by choice, and places all 
of it on this. When he has so disposed it, a Magian 
comes near and chants over it the song of the birth of the 
gods, as the Persian tradition relates it; for no sacrifice 
can be offered without a Magian. Then after a little 
while the sacrificcr carries away the flesh and uses it as 
he pleases.” (Loeb Translation.) 

Herodotus’ account of the Persian religion has been 
rightly taken as well suited to the Urarisch religion. 1 It 
seems thus that;the use of fire for the pouring of oblations 
to other gods was not known to the Aryans before their 
bifurcation into Indians and Iranians. In the Rigveda- 
Samhita itself there are traces which show that the oldest 
form of the Yedic sacrifice was of the same simple charac¬ 
ter as the Persian sacrifice described by Herodotus. The 
gods are frequently invited to come to the barhis and take 
the Soma or other food there, e.g., in VI. 68. 11 cd 

p arrfrV 

wwm “ Sitting on this strew exhilarate over this 
beverage poured for you two in our sacrifice.” Conse¬ 
quently hire could not have been used, as a havya v&hana 
in the earliest period of the Vedic sacrifice. This use must 
have been a late development, of the nature of a jiratipatti 
harvian? The transition probably lay in. the lighting 
of the fire before commencing sacrifices, to chase away the 

demons. Agni thus became an invoker (pm from t) 

1 Of. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 393, n. 1. 

Defined as 

I {Mhndmsd paribiulshd, ed. Jha, p. 18). The student 
of the rites of later Hinduism will recall the case of the 
throwing of the pinda into the Ganges or some other holy place 
aftor dedication to the ancestors. In fact the Mlmamsakas 
distinctly say that the throwing into fire of the oblation in 
the main sacrifice is a pratipatti karman {Ibid), 
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of the gods first, and their priest (sflrff from S|) after- 
wards. 

Herodotus speaks of the use of prayers at the Persian 
sacrifice,. The liiksamJnia shows that invocation of the 
gods was the most important element in the earlier vedic 
ritual, s.f/.j in III. 33 (where Visvamitra pray .s* to the rivers, 
Vipas and Sutudri, to allow a safe crossing to the 
Bharatas) and VII. 18 (mentioning Vasishtha’s prayer to 
Indra to give victory to Sudas against the ten kings). 
These prayers must have been originally spontaneous 
effusions. In course of time, however, the priestly bards 
began imitating each other, 1 and formulaic expression 
came into vogue. Later still, the composition of new 
hymns on the occasion of sacrifices went out of vogue and 
only older hymns were used. 

Besides invocations, the gods must have received 
certain offerings. Following the dictum < 31 % 

we may safely infer that in the earliest 
pastoral stage the Vedic Aryans must have chiefly offered 
animal food to their gods. With the increase of agriculture 
the use of cereals for food and for offering to the gods 
must have come more and more in use. As regards the 
think offered to the gods, it must have been Soma even 
in the earliest stage of Vedic worship of which wo 
have any trace. Personally I have grave doubts about 
Soma being Indo-Iranian. I suppose* that it was list'd by 
the ancestors of only the Vedic Aryans and by the llauma- 
drinking Scythians {Saha Ilavmavaryd) of the Ancient 
Persian inscriptions. The comparative' rarity of the Soma 
plant in India probably forced the early Indo-Aryans to 
use its juice only in the worship of the gods and notin 
ordinary human fare, and later to use a substitute, the 
pntikd , for the ritual also. That the pressing and offering 
of the Soma must have been a very complex affair in the 
beginning does not seem likely on a priori grounds, nor is it 
suggested by the language of the earlier hymns of the 

1 {Sec Bloomfield, If iy -Veda llcvelitinm , 
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LUkmmhita. The three pressings and the other details of 
the Soma sacrifice, described in the Yajurveda, appear to 
be late developments. Similarly elaborate fore-offerings 
in a fixed order {Prayajax) before animal- and cake-offerings 
must also be later developments. In fact, all prayajas 
and army ajas seem to belong to late times. There are 
several sacrifices mentioned in the other Vedas which wore 
invented most certainly in a late age. Among them is the 
famous Ahvamedha , whose late character is conclusively 
proved by the fact that it is treated in the Yajurveda 
texts in portions that are obviously later additions. 1 The 
Atirdtra Soma sacrifice must be another late ritual, and 
so also the Pravargya ceremony. 2 

1 In tho Maitrdyanlya Sam hit ii Asvainedha is treated in the 
closing portion (Prapathakas 12-16) of the Third Kanda, 
which is known as Upari-Kan da , i.c ., additional Kanda 
(the Fourth being a still later supplement, called Khila- 
Kanda or supplementary Kanda). In the Kdthaka Sam¬ 
hitd Asvamedha is treated in a special Asvamedha Kanda . 
called asvaviedho-ndma panehamo y ninth all , unconnected in 
arrangement with the Kdthaka Samhitd proper in 40 chapters. 
The supplementary character of the Asvainedha sections is 
most manifest in the Taittirlya text. There the sacrifice 
is not treated in one place hut its Mantras and Brahma-nan 
are scattered about tho text: Taittirlya Samhitd IV. 4.12; 
0.6-?); 7.15'; V. 1.11; 2.11, 12 ( Brahman a) ; 3.12; (5); 
1.J2 (b) ; 5.11— 24 ; 6.11—23, 7.11- 26; VII. 1.11—20; 
2.11—20; 3.11 —20; 4.12-22; 5.11—25; ( Mantra and 
Brdhmanu) ; Taittirlya Brdhmana TIT. 8, 9 (5). Even the 
later Sukla Yajurveda shows that there too ’the Ascamcdha 
section is a late addition. It is well known that in the Madh- 
yandina Samhitd , chapters 1-18 form the original neucleus 
and the following 22 chapters are later additions in several 
instalments (Weber, History of Indian Literature , pp. 
107 If.). The. Asvainedha sacrifice is treated in chapters 
‘22-21 and again in a further supplement, eh. 29 (also in 
39.8-13). 

“This rite is treated in only the late A ran y aka (Book IV in 
the Taittirlya School and among the Madhyandinas in 
chapters 37—39 of their Samhitd , which arc among the 
very latest additions to this text (Weber, op. (lit pp. 

107-8). 
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Now, (1) when the present Rir/veda-Samhitd contains 
three hymns, I. 102-164, connected with the Asvarnedha , 
L 164 further showing affiniti^ with the V panishatl# (see, 
e.<j., verses 20 and 46); (2) when it contains as many as 

10 Apr! Hymns, i.e., verses in due order for tiro Ysji/a of 

the 11 (in some cases 12) Praydjas in the animal sacri¬ 
fice, 1. 13,1. 142, 1. 188, II. 3, III. 4, V. 5. VII. 2, IX. 0, 
X. 70 and X. 110; (3) when it includes other verses in due 
order for the later elaborated ritual like the Praut/osastra 
in I. 2-3 and II. 41; (4) when it makes actual reference 
at several places to,late rituals like the Atiraira or the 
Praiartji/a (VJI. 103', 7, 9) or to sacrificial techni¬ 

calities like the snktacaka, siibrahinanya, i/dji/a , vashat, 
■jvhil npahhrit, srvva, idliiiia , ynpa , chnshdla-U >kadrnka, 
paridhi, prastaru, pnroda'xc karanibha , et.e., etc., (I. 32.3 ; 
76.o; 110.24; 120.4 ; 121.0; 162.3; II. 11.17; 10.1 ; 22.1 ; 
31.11 ; 111. 8.6-10 : 18.3 ; 27.0 ; 28.1-0 ; 11.3 ; 52.1-8 ; IV. 
2.0; 5.0; 0.3; 12.1; 24.5; 33.10; V. 1.3; 14.3; 21.3; 
VI. 23.7 ; 63,1 . 67.10 ; VII. 1.6; 43.0; 84.1 ; <16.7 ; 100.7 ; 
VIII. 2.11; 13.18; 23.20, 22 ; 31.2 ; 43.10 ; 44.5; 40.12; 
60.2, 74.0; 78.1. ; IX. 1!4,1 ; X. 2.2; 4,1:6.1,5; 14.10; 
1703 ; 21.3 ; 45m ; 02,4 ; 88.7, 8; 01.11. 15; 06.0 ; 100.5; 

11 1.3-5, 8; 115.2, 0 ; 118.2, 3 : 170.1), it is impossible not 
to believe that much of the Ijif/r> , dn-Saiuiuta belongs to 
the period of the later Vedic texts. We should note that 
many of the hymns containing such late matter, like the 
Apia hymns, noted above, are in proper order in the text 
of the “ family groups ” and therefore must have formed 
part of the first collection of the Pit/veda- Sa >it hit a. 

The texts of the Yajurveda, it is well known, contain 
mantras required in the ritual, in their order of applica¬ 
tion. As the Pit/red a - Saiii kitd also contains a number of 
such mantras tea/., the Aprl Huktas), we cannot remove 
much of its materials from the epoch of tin; Yajurveda. 
As it further contains mantras in connection with the 
Asvarnedha ceremony, which we cannot assign to the 
earlier stratum of the Yajurveda., portions of the Piksam- 
hpd must be accepted as belonging to even late Yajurvedio 




times. For all these reasons, it is necessary that W) 
should give up the assumption that the whole of the 
liigveda-Samhitd is pre-Yajurvedic. The remark also 
applies, mutatis mutandis , to the Samaveda, for the 
Itiksamhitd contains a few references to sdmans also. 
Neither is Atharvanic matter wholly lacking in our text. 
Consequently we should take the liigveda-Samh ltd 
in its present form as containing materials from the 
earliest to (almost) the latest periods of Yedic literature. 
The liigveda-Samhitd is thus not a book but a library. 
Consequently when we find any particular matter in this 
text wc should not immediately assume that it belongs to 
a very early phase of Indo-Aryan culture. We have to 
determine carefully the relative ages of the different 
hymns, and, in some cases, also of different verses. The 
task is difficult. But it is our duty to attempt it in 
a truly scientific manner. 



“VED1C GODS: V—lilJDBA—KALI ” 

By Hibalai, Ambitlal Shah., h.a., 

Bombay. 
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The; present article arisen from in viatications into 
the nature of cod liudra and of goddess Kali (the latter 
in the name of the celebrated poet Kalidasa). If KalT is 
the feminine form from “ Kala, M then KalT has a hearing to 
Light and thence to Sanku where Light is converted into 
Time: this has led to Siva-Kudm as a Sanku conception 
primarilv and (as a male form) with Light as his consort, 
the divine female. With this clarification in thoughts, 
understanding and interpretations have followed towards 
a further contiibmion to Truth which is religion (and not 
vice-versa). This article embodies those results. The 
investigations up to the fourth section revealed the stellar 
lights as worshipped through and around the terrestrial 
Agni. This section touches the very basis of Agni which 
is only a medium-- ‘purohita,’the terrestrial Light and 
reveals the original light celestial represented in the living 
frame of beings—we may call it divine spark-- as the 
“ojas” connected essentially with the lunar light. Ft 
also brings out the lunar godhood of various deities and 
the subsequent transformations or developments into 
varied forms of religion and practices. Previous sections 
as well as this one are being published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, in its Annals, in 
Vol. XVII, Pts. II ff., with star maps. With notes, 
quotations, etc, the present article covers about 70 pages. 
Previous references hold good for this article also. 

liudra : as star Sirius avd Sanku :—Wo saw in section 
II that the Sravana month (Purnimanta) is connected with 

11 
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the summer solstice and the advent of the rainy season. 
Then the constellation is Pushya whose regent is god 
Brihaspati. In X, 98, 1, 8, Br. is besought to cause the 
cloud to rain and to send the rain-charged cloud. [If the 
solstice was at Aslesha, then there would be no room for 
Br. Indeed, Serpent Vritra-Hydra is a hindrance of the 
season and Br. and other gods fight out its evil —vide 
Sec. IV.] That is how the season, the stars'and gods are 
associated in matters of one of the most important aspects 
of existence, of rains, agriculture and of harvest. Herein 
Rudra marks the developments. It is then the heliacal 
rise of star Sirius whose longitude occurs in the summer 
season (in sign Gemini) when the agricultural operations 
begin. Tt is the harbinger of rains. It is also styled 
“ Dog ” who follows the deer, the Mriga-Oriou ; it is also 
styled the Hunter. 

X, 84, 8 invokes Rudra along with Br. and Pushya. 
Pushya is in the shape of an arrow of 3 stars (Sec. II, 
table 2) and we find in AB. Ill, 33 that Bhutavan pierced 
Prajapati with an arrow and having done so, went up 
(became a heavenly body). He was now named Mriga 
Vyiidha . . . the arrow became three knotted. It is 

the heliacal rise of Sirius in Pushya. In Sak. I, 6, liaghu 
XI, 44, and Mb. Sanptika ; XVIII, 1314, the pursuer of 
the deer is Siva and in AB. Ill, 33, Mriga Vyadha is 
liudra. In Haridrava, a recension of MaitrayanT Samhita, 
a passage means that liudra repented and shed tears after 
having pierced the father Prajapati with an 'arrow. Here 
we get an allusion to rains in 1 tears ’ and to the meaning 
of the word ‘ rud ’. The midday libation is for Rudras 
( SB. XIV, 1, 1, 15; TB. 1, 5,’ 11, 3) which puts the 
Rudras at the Pushya which is the divine midday 
(Sec. II). X, 92. 5 says that liudra makes the streams 
However the earth and roaring moistens everything, which 
description explains the connotation of the word ‘ Rudra ’ 
connected with the wind and storms of the monsoon, and 
which naturally make him the ‘father’ of Maruts. The 
pnlar longitudes of Aslesha (Hydra regent Sarpa) mingle 
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with those of Pushya, which fact seems to develop into the 
enter twining serpent round the neck of Siva or in the 
hands of Nataraja. X. 13<>, 7 says that Kesln (it is 
Hydra) drank from the seme pot (pot is uakshatra) with 
Rudra. In AV. XII, 18, Rudra marks the fall of 
KesiiVs chariot (it refers to its heliacal setting). North as 
the abode of Rudra is in keeping with the calendar in 
the solstice point and the inclination of Ssiukii to the 
north. 

SB. J, 7, 3, 1 says that when the gods attained heaven, 
Rudra remained behind. Here, the earthly character of 
Rudra is thought of. Under the name Mahadeva, Rudra is 
said to have killed the coir , to daij rattle (TMB. VI, 0, 7 ; 
RV. II, 33, 1); since cow-cattle are light-shadows 
(Sec. IV), the killing of cows signifies the disappearance of 
tile shadow which is summer solstice time and Rudra 
then becomes Smiku responsible in Lite, matter. 1, 1 11, 1 
tells us that Rudra is brut to one side; this description 
suggests positively to the writer that it is a description of 
the Sanku of the Sam rat-Van bra typo bent to the north, 
to the Dhruva star, and as such ho kills t Ik; “cow,” 
absorbing in himself the midday shadow on the solstioo 
day (Sec. II). The worship of Mahakala at Ujjain (over 
which the sun attains the solstice point—its maximum 
declination in north) is therefore clearly the worship of 

t 

Time as Rudra through the Sanku and celebrated iu a 
Vedio hymn as Purusha. The story (X, 86, -1) of Vrisha- 
kapi (Sanku), the Dog (Sirius) and the pursuit of the 
Yaraha (Hydra) is explained. The heliacal rise of Punar- 
vasu with its regent Aditi (Milky Way—Sec. IV) in Pushya 
puts in the connection of Aditi with Rudra, or Gaiiga 
placed in the matted hair (rays) of Siva and later, the 
relation of Bhishma and Gaiiga. 

Thus Rudra as Sirius but primarily the Sanku can 
help us to follow the AY. 6, 80, 1-3 : “ He (the celebrated 
Dog) Hoes in the firmament observing all things. We 
adore the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . . Your birth is in water, your station is 
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in heaven, your majesty is on earth and in''the ocean. We 
will adore the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . .” Waters are the rains, heavenly station 

is of Sirius and the other majesty on earth and high in air 
is of Sanku. 

Several Ilmiras then mean several Sankus which may 
include those of vertical type too, leading to the Lihga ” 
form. .The chief of Rudras may be the imposing figure of 
Samrat-Yantra, the subordinates, or the Yakshas may then 
be the smaller ones. AV. 11, 2, 24 seems to refer to tho 
association of the Sanku and Light (Shadow) when it says 
that Yaksha within tho waters belong to Rudra and the 
Waters of the Heaven increase their flow for him. Waters 
are light (Sec. IV). 

The cows are light-shadows (Sec. IV.) aild the result¬ 
ant religion is equated to the offspring—the Bull—of the 
cows. This is how the Bull is synonymous of Dharma 
and has its place in front of the Linga a symbol of Sanku 
and Dharma. Ride on the bull is the same representation 
in connection with the divine male and female. The 
lexicons of Atnara and Heinachandra make bull and 
mouse to stand for good acts and Dharma ; and we see the 
mouse strutting before the image of Gfanesa. X, 90, 15 
makes Pasu in connection with Purusha which brings us 
back to the Bull and Sanku and recalls the title Pasupati, 
celebrated in Nepal as the Pasupati-Natha aud in Mb. the 
bestowal of tho bow (it is ecliptic) Pasupata to Arjuna, 
son by god Indra. The form of Sanku with its side- 
quadrants elucidates the Trisfila associated with Siva and 
with the divine female. I, 43,1,1, ] 14, 4,13, II, 33, 7, VI, 
19, 10, and X, 92, 9 draw a beneficent picture of Rudra ; 
he is called auspicious Siva. 

Because Rudra-Siva is Sanku, his associations with 
Agin, with the regent gods at the principal calendar points 
like the Asvins (at Ver. Eq.), Maruts (at Aut.Eq.), Soma, 
with Indra (regent of Sun), Ualias (at either equinox), and 
with symbols like Vajra (it indicates Svati: another name 
of lianuman is Vajranga) and with seasons spring up: the 
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principal season, the Autumn, the divine evening and the 
dust of the equinox (Sec. 11) get into the famous dance of 
Nataraja, a projection on Sauku of the social and religious 
rejoicings and festivities as well as that of the autumnal 
celebrations of sacrifices when all the ‘ gods ’ assemble 
(Sec. IV), when Hydra has ended. Sanku is portrayed as 
mountain and as such he comes to stand for the Meru, the 
Kailasa, the Himalaya, etc., and accordingly, the liudra 
has his abode there. The (son of Pharma) Yudhisthira 
(it is Sanku) finally repairs to this place with the Dog 
(Sirius), the two 'Surviving elements of the Calendar 
wherein, Draupadx (the light as Shadow) is the first to fall 
off (at the summer solstice). 

Vasus : the light on Haul,'ll- on its side-quad rant.— 
liudra has several names like Sarva, Hliava, etc., and they 
all stand for Sanku; the female names therefrom then 
refer to the light on it and accordingly, Yasu(s) are 
invoked with liudra (TS. 1, 11, 13). Naturally, Indra is 
their lord (VS. 38, 8). ‘They have a heat-giving wheel 
(II, 34, 9) and a beneficent and a pleasant boat (VIII, 18, 
7) : the ‘ boat ’ refers to the side-quadrants of Sanku which 
are equatorial and accordingly, the earth is styled 
Vasundhara ; the ecliptic is the heat-giving wheel. Since 
Vasu is the associate of liudra-Sanku, she is naturally 
thought of with (1, H>3, ‘2) Trita (it is Sanku—Sec. IV), 
Indra, and the Gandharvas (at Svati, autumnal equinox— 
See. IV). As Light on Sanku, the Vasus naturally lead to 
Agni. VII, 5, fi, tells us that they have tstahlished, strength, 
in lire and served the work of fire (VII, 11, 4). Kindling 
of fire irrespective of time and season can serve no purpose. 
AV. XIX, (5, 11 says that the worshipable Pnrnsha was 
born first and was sprinkled by tin; mini/ season ; by him 
the gods Sadhyas and Vasus performed the sacrifice. The 
8 Vasus cannot be fixed up ; but the discussion brings out 
the thoughts around the Sanku, calendar, the Vasus and 
to the conception of Tirtbas along with them. Vasu’s 
cows arc begged for food (V, 41, 18), showing how the light 
(shadow on Sanku) acquires the merits and associations of 
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the season. Here we can trace the germ" of Annapfirna 
or of the Jagadamba conceptions around light and food. 
Matthew XXVI, 26-27 is quoted to elucidate the thoughts 

along with RV. X, 125, 4 “ 3T^Sf% ^ 

” i 

Beyond the Vasus. —Although the Light-Vasu alights 
on Sanku, it is neither terrestrial light like Agni nor is it 
celestial like the earlier form of (lunar) light that we find. 
Hence the Vasus (connected with Indra) recede to the 
background whenoither the Sanku isinagnifiedin thoughts, 
or when the (later) light as Agni or early light as prime 
(lunar) light is magnified in thoughts. Thus Vasus get 
displaced entirely in post-Vedic literature when the divine 
female is emphasized except when the semi-divine heroines 
are depicted. We shall see how the lunar lights embodying 
the Prime Light stand in the forefront in early conceptions 
and then the Sanku is out of the mind of the seer as in 
X, 125. So X, 90 would dwell only upon the magnitude 
of Time factor irrespective of Light, concentrating 
exclusively upon Purusha-Sanku. Thus the midway 
position of the Vasus has to be noted when we note the 
early conception of Light and when we consider the later 
forms that retain the traits of early conceptions but mixed 
up with terrestrial Agni. The considerations of Rudra and 
Vasus now clear our way for understanding the basic 
nature of light as propounded in Vedic thoughts. That 
again helps us to follow the various forms of later god¬ 
desses and to see for ourselves where the paths diverge, and 
how and why they diverge. It is to be remembered that 
Light is the, cherished central object, in the Vedic thoughts 
and this brings in the gods Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, the 
true nature of A ja, Savitr and Pushan, all of them arising 
out of the lunar lights in one or another stage. They are 
near the Prime Light than either the heavenly Vasu(s) 
or the terrestrial Agni. Their connection with the Ojas 
light (on earth —in living beings) is pointed out later. 
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Ptishan : Regent of Moon. —Commonly understood as 
Run, the God Ptishan really refers to Moon as we find it 
to be the case. He is h/ ’gho (I, 23, 14; VI, 48, Id), a 
visible deity (VI, 56, 4), anil called Agohya not to he 
concealed. He appears in heaven at night towards the 
morning (VII, 39, 2) and goes awag at sunrise (X, 139, .1). 
Ptishan lias been called the lord of Night (VI, 55, 5). 
The night in Vedic thoughts is not dark but lustrous with 
the stars (X, 127, 2) and benevolent as such. 

The goad of Pushan called the Aril or the Ashtra 
(VI, 53, 8-9) which ‘resembles the horn of a cow (cow is 
light—Sec. Ill is therefore the crescent or the digit of 
the moon. Likely, it is t he “ Aja,” the 16th digit, the 
“ shodasi ” which is ever there (A/.Ja) [ef. Kdla Luka 
Pmkasa, XX\ JH, 329-34 srrahlSPTW **U^JTTf?Tr”] 
and accordingly, we can understand the ‘Aja’ carrying 
along th<> Pushan (VI, 55, (»; VI, 57, 3)nnil the. one described 
in the Svetasvatara Upa. IV, 5 “ 5Susn^^<i* r ' u tf 

IT3TT: ^STJTRT ” I That is how the moon having 

Aja—the immanent light—is dear to the gods “ Devanam- 
priva ” (cf Inscriptions of Asoka and “ *Tn3*T ?T'TT»TPJ 
stttt rrfa?r nr^ar ” Vikram. 

Til, 7) and not the goats 1 aja), or the sacrifices of goal s. VI, 

58 ,3 “ 3T?rT; 

II ” is a description of the lunar digits (navah), 
in the ocean (lunar orb) of Jlirani/a colour which is both 
yellow and white since it comprises gold and silver (Amara. 
II, 9, 91) the two respective colours of moon in the dark 
.and bright fortnights. With the two fortnights and the 
third Aja, the Pushan has three manifestations in VI, 
58, 1; herein, Sukra refers to the Sukla light, the 
sacrificing form refers to the Krishna fortnight and the all 
pervading form to the Aja. This is the real 
form of STITT I Thus his nourishing light makes the 
Pushan the most beneficent power, a gift to the universe 
(¥£ 3 % f%$«r STnfo 5 )) lord of food (VI, 58, 2-4) protecting 
animals invigorating and inspiring best thoughts 
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” (cf. VI, 58, 4 ‘ STTOfrrTgS ’ and III, 

62, 10, the Savitr! hymn ‘ $T *'• srai^Tt^. ’) In VS. 
32, 5 Prajdpati has been designated as Shodasl and is 
said to maintain 3 great histures. We saw them in the 
case of Pfishan. VS. 23, 03 connects the Prajapati 
(the Shodasl and therefore Moon, Pushan, and Prajapati- 
Brahmii) with the Hiranya Garbha when it says “He is 
born from the Timely germ laid town by the strong, self- 
existent first, one within the mighty Hood.’ ; X, 121 will 
thus be clear with reference to lunar lights. Its second 
verse refers to the Amrita in the lunar lights and its 
Mrityu as Amrita, since the subsequent transformation to 
an entity of the lunar orb is also Amrita, and since the 
distribution of the nourishing lunar lights proceeds 
unabatingly, in the later 3 forms of Pushan). The sixth 
verse says that the solar orb shines when it gets the light 
from it (cf. VI 56, 3). In Sec. IV, we saw how Indra 
drinks Soma which then generates the Sun (cf. also III 
61,7, VI, 58, 4, X, 121, 6 and X, 85, etc.); Soma placed 
light in the Sun (VI, 44, 23, IX, 97,'41), generated Surya 
(IX, 96, 5; IX, 110, 5) caused him to shine (IX, 63, 7 ) or 
raised him in heaven (IX, 107, 7): this is how the moon 
stands in the Vedas with refcronce to the Sun and Indra, 
on a primeval level. 

Savitr: the Creative Lunar Deity.—The god Savitr 
seems too to refer to the moon, mainly by his bestowal of 
Amrita which is an exclusive lunar function and never a 
solar one. As the regent of Hasta (Corvus constellation, 
he marks the divine evening and the important period of 
Harvest—the earth full of transformations of Soma as 
Juice, etc. (Sec. IV) and at the heliacal arrival of 
Saptarsbis and Agastya, in the Sarad season. It being 
near the end of Hydra, this god is also a Vritra slayer, 
when invoked with Indra (VIII, 82, 1, 2, and 4), who is 
the regent of Sun. The functions of Sun and Savitr are in 
perfect contrast. Aroused by Surya men pursue their 
objects and perform their works (VII, 63, 4) but Savitr 
is spoken of as sending to sleep (IV, 53, 6 ; VII, 45,1). 
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He (Savitr) unyokes his steeds, brings the wanderer 
to rest; at his command night comes: the weaver rolls up 
her web and the skilful man fays down his uniinished 
work (II, 38, 3-4)—it all marks the decline of the day 
terminating the activities. Invocation of the Night and 
rest harbinger the invocation to Savity (I, 35, 1-2) who is 
present in the black spaces, sending to rent both the 
mortals and the immortals. Most of the I, 35 is explained 
in the article. TB. 1, 0, 4, 1, relates that Prajdpati be¬ 
coming Savitr created living beings. IV, 54, 2 tells us 
that Savitr bestows‘immortality on the gods as well as 
length of life on man. [We meet with heliacal setting as 
‘death.’] Thus Savitr is the first awakener to life and as 

such Savitri, the Gayatrl celebration “ 

*pfr i qr 4 : sreterhr* 11 

(in, (>2, 9-10) lias its entire significance through the 
nourishing lunar lights. Sanity in alone the lord of 
nivifging power and hn bin movements (i/dniabhih strides) 
becomes Pfishan (V, 81,5). Savitr impels (veil) the Sun 
(I, 35, 9). Savitr is called Asura ; here we suggest to take 
Asura to be gods visible at night, tin* Sura signifying 
those visible during day-time. The greatest Asura is 
Vanina, the Ahuramazda. Such is the position of the 
Moon as the greatest embodiment of the original light in 
the Vodie conceptions. It has to be noted that the lunar 
godhood and lights are nowhere to be confused for the 
Agni, the medium, light as the light terrestrial. As a time 
factor, the moon has a central place in the luni-solar 
calendar. Sauku has to be thought of with reference to 
this prime light which is lunar in character and solar in 
subsequent aspects prior to later form of hevenly Vasu and 
terrestrial Agni. We see in varied imageries of Rudra-Siva 
and in those of the divine female (Kali) as it differently 
impressed the various masters. 

Divinities ,—Sanku Rudra, when cannot be thought 

of without Light, has the crescent moon placed always on 

4 
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the forehead of Siva. He is then ^Chandra-Sekhara. 
When Light herself is in the mind, she retains the same 
crescent. She is then Chandra-Sekhara. When Sanku 
and Light are intermingled in thoughts, it is the Ardha- 
narlsvara, the parents of the universe (Raghu. 1,1). When 
Sanku alone is thought of, the constant association of light 
and its steadiness with uninterrupted concentration (in 
unison with the Dhruva) marks Siva as Yoglsvara and 
when light is away, as Digambara, or as Sava under the 
heels of the Divine female. As Sanku, he is Sthanu (and 
classically, the Yudhishthira). As an embodiment of time, 
the Sanku Rudra is the Kfila and when magnified, the 
Mahil Kala. Being an embodiment of time, he is 
Mrityunjaya. With the heliacal rise of the Milky Way 
(with Punarvasu, at Pushya) he is Ganga-dhara; so too 
with the Ganges by its side as Sirius. 

When Light alone is thought of she is the Prime 
Effulgence as in X, 125. Later it is then the ShodasI 
worship, known in the Vedas as Aja. The thought of Aja 

I 

decapitating herself into various lights (cf. ‘ f JT?T 

i _ c— 

X, 121, 2) seems to lead to the unusual 

Chhinna Masta conception wherein the central female 
figure is the fountain head of light, (herself of sixteen 
years’ age', receiving a fountain back in perpetuity and 
with two other fountains out of herself for the two side 
female figures (of twelve years’ age)—-this is how the lunar 
light is converted into the time and the calendar. Since 
Sanku is Parvata—a mountain, she is as consort Parvatl. 
The ‘ swords,’ ‘ spears,’ and ‘ arrows ’ are symbolical of the 
rays of light: (swords and spears come in when Christ is 
arrested—it is the nearing of the heliacal setting of 
Canopus; the BhTshma is on a bed of ‘ arrows ’ (heliacally 
set Sirius for 5(5 or 5S days) ; such incidents with their 
significance arc explained and t hey come in the hands of 
the Divine female when slie fights the demon Hydra, the 
obstructor. One word for sword is “ Nistrimsa ” which 
connotes that 30 (digits of the 2 fortnights) have left 
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and what remains is the immanent 16th digit, the 
Shodasi and accordingly, we find the sword “ Chandra- 
Hasa the laughte* ol t! ,,v moiin- in the hands of tlie 
divinities, the sword being shaped like the digit of tin 
moon at its end. The Devi Bhagavata XII, 1(5, 48 says 

and the Sabda 

Kalpa Druma quoting it says that the • Chandrahasa is 
“ 'thus the whiteness of the Moon 

leads to two, the jfifr and the JT?;T*fNT. The lig lit when 
it becomes Vasu, ac<|uires the stellar and seasonal attri¬ 
butes and thus the goddess Saradii Sarasvatl arises out of 
the Chitra (Spica—A Virgo) constellation and Maha 
Lakshmi (worship of Plenty) out of Svati (Arcturus—A 
Bootes). The same in relation to the Itasta ((Jorvus) 
constellation (wnieh is styled elephantine from its shape 
and named 1 lfasta ’) comes to be tin* Matahgi and Kamala 
(Seasonal from Kamala lotus). The connection of Vasu 
with the Virgo sign and the then taking place of the 
heliacal rise of Agastya—(In,nopus is pointed out in the 
Madonna conception. 

Later m/.-Tlu* light has reference to time and 
thus to the zodiacal constellations which set one 
after another in rotation and we get a garland of decapitat¬ 
ed heads or skulls around the divinity, at times holding 
one head or skull < ha/nlla) and in a pot ( karpara ) at times. 
Head (m a tufa shaved because heliaeally set: hairs lost- 
rays lost), hanata and kurpara are identical terms herein. 
As the Vasus, the aul umnal equinox is bound to get repre¬ 
sented and we find the divinity riding a lion (colour and 
symbol of Svati), treading down the demon (Hydra) or 
holding snake (Hydra) like Siva. She is in such forms 
the later Kali, the Maha Kali, Durga, the Katyayani, 
Chandi, etc- [The form which we do not find in the 
works of Kalidasa. The same lion (Svati) as the head of 
Divinity acquires Nyisimha avatara, tearing up the demon 
(Hydra). Here and in Bhima at this moment, blood as 
the colour of (Svati) light is highly emphasised.] Bull has a 
place with several of these forms very naturally asDharma. 

4* 
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Heroines .—The later conception 'of the Vaau light 
coming to Sanku develops into the light (its portion) come to 
earth in the form of semi-divine heroines like Sita, Drau- 
padl, ltadha (and Gopls). In the Ramayana, the sojourn 
{ayana) of Hama (Sun) with Lakshmana (Moon) and Sita 
(Vasu) is the theme. The disappearance of the heroine 
marks the rainy season, prominent by Havana (Hydra ); 
the recovery marks his end and therein for an early dis¬ 
covery (at Lanka which the golden Svati), the son of Vayu 
(regent of Svati), Hanuman has a most important 
part to play. The purification and the ultimate disappear¬ 
ance of the heroine arc chapters of Yasus—shadow and 
Agni at the autumnal equinox. In the Mb. the Vasu as 
Draupadi has (from calendar) five husbands, the two from 
the AsvinI regents, one from the Svati regent, one from 
the Indra (regent of Sun), and one from Dharma-Yama, 
regent to Sanku. (VYe need not think of the Nepal tribes for 
the plurality of husbands.) The hero of the calendar and 
of the period is Canopus—Agastya, personified in Krishna. 
His departure (heliacal setting in Taurus sign) precedes 
the finale—the summer solstice when the Yuga ends: when 
the heroine is the first to fall off. So too the points of the 
calendar dissolve leaving behind the Sanku, alone, the son 
of Dharmain company with the Dog—the celestial Rudra, 
mounting the Himalayas, indicative' of Sanku and the 
North; Mb. episode mainly being the distress through the 
100—the Vritra, the Hydra, theKauravas; BhTma(of Vayu- 
Sviiti) killing the chief ones. The young (then recently 
risen) Canopus acquires the central place when Radha and 
her female friends, the lights as shadow in autumn and 
harvest have a playful ‘ dance ’ ( rSsalild ) around him. 
The site is the Yamuna, the side quadrant of Sanku ; and 
peacock’s tail crowns the young hero, suggesting the then 
heliacally risen Saptarshis (peacock). 

Heroes .—It is young Kama risen once again after it 
was burnt at the end of" Spring (heliacal setting of Canopus 
in Taurus) by the third eye (Sun: two eyes is normal 
feature) of Siva (Sanku). The same young Canopus—the 
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heliacally risen—gets the other two imageries, the (symbo¬ 
lical) sons of Siva: the Karttikeya comes riding a peacock 
which is his (heliacal) arrival with the Saptarshis 
(peacock—Amara. Ii, 5,30-31; 1,3,27)fighting the demons 
—the Hydra. Gaiicsa revived with the ‘elephantine’ 
(Hasta constellation set heliacally) head. II, 33, 
12, refers to Kumdra and Hudra but the text is 
still unintelligible. The same young Canopus is 
as Ayuh and Bharata (in the hermitage of Marlohi, the 
7th of the Saptarshis 1 in the dramas of Kalidasa and 
there too, ‘ peacocks’ come in. 

Like the Light and young heroes, the Sanku and 
Sirius acquire classical and mythical or other form of 
divine characters and that has been noted. Bhlslnna is 
the sou of Granga while John the Baptist is always baptiz¬ 
ing (symbolical of the rainy season) at the Jordan (Milky 
Wav) while we have water always pouring over the Binga. 
It is the heliacal rise of the Milky Way and Sirius, and 
the rainy season in these imageries around Sanku and 
Sirius. The disciple of the Baptist is Andrew represent¬ 
ing the fourth (sign—Cancer) out of the twelve and with 
Peter (gemini—it has the longitude of Sirius) he knows 
the master. The three-legged, deformed Kubota is another 
conception over Sanku, who is always with wealth (lights 
as Vasus). Balarama alu ays fond of wine (symbol of light) 
is another figure out of Sanku, on a pilgrimage for the 
Prabhasa (aut. eq.) and on the banks of the Sarasvatf 
(Chitra). 

The side quadrants of Sanku come to be (the shining'* 
Karna (ear) and the Mb. hero comes out as a half brother 
to the son by Indra. The same is the thigh (nm) and the 
mace (Svati symbolically) of Bltlma falls there with 
emphasis on blood—the colour of Svati. Hanuman too 
carries the mace himself being painted with the minimum 
colour of Svati. The same quadrant is ‘ wheel ’ and 
it sinks in ‘earth’ (it is ecliptic and not the equa¬ 
torial quadrant that is to count ultimately ) in the case of 
Karna. 



As from Sanku, several figures ari&e from the Hydra 
head—from Aslesha, such as Duryodjiana, Rahu/Sakuni, 
Kaliya on the Yamuna (equatorial quadrant of Sanku), 
Varaha, Kesin and from the Hydra tail, like Ketu and 
Dussiisana: their relation and depictions have been noted. 

Symbols and symbolical accounts under various names 
have been noted such as those relating to Hastinapura, 
Prabhasa tlrtha, pilgrimage of Balarama, Gokula (aut. cq. 
and the period with reference to Bootes stars from Alcor 
to A returns, from Arundhatl to Svati), Avi with reference 
to Aja and Lamb of God, the Asura/Sura and the Holy 
Ghost and the Holy Spirit with the Father in Heaven, and 
many other usages and expressions. 

The meeting of the Rohus and Agohya, celebrating 
whom they came to the house of Savitr and received 
Amrita, then recalls the gospellic narration of the arrival 
of the Magi from east (heliacal arrival of the Saptarshis) 
celebrating the young Child (heliaeally risen Canopus—• 
Agastya) and the Babylonian narration of the quest of the 
hero Gilgamesh ( Canopus)' in search for immortality, for 
meeting his ancestor (who bad attained it—heliaeally risen 
condition) Ut-Naphishtim—the Vodic Vasiskfha , the 6th 
of the Saptarshis—for the purpose, directed on his way by 
the fa male Sabitu traversing thick darkness of 1‘2 Kasbu 
(12 days of sleep of the Vedic lore?) and reaching the 
garden which has the tree of god (Svati the kalpataru) 
whose top is all lapis-lazuli. 

Several hymns have been reinterpreted and elucidated. 
They are X, 125 (of the Prime Effulgence), X, 121 of 
Hiranya Garblia, X, 90 of Purusha Sanku,) I, 35 of 
Savitr and several ones of Pushan VI, 53-4, 57-8, all 
around the lunar lights and lunar deities. 

Blued and Wine for Jjifjlit .—From the depictions 
around the Sanku and Light the article develops an 
interesting phase of I hght which may be called the inward 
(in the living beings irrespective of sex) compared to the 
outward, the most known of which is the terrestrial Agni 
and behind which are, now we realise , the solar and 
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stellar lights after the Vasus and behind all of them the 
Lunar Lights. In the celebrations of the divine females 
vve note several currents of light while the principal one 
was the Lunar one. Where it (light) is thought of as 
red and such as that of the terrestrial or physical Agui, 
we find the red outstretched tongue of the (later) female 
divinity, after the 7 tongues of fire such as 1 Kali, Karali,. 
Sphullingini . . . etc., of the Mundaka Up. I, 2, 4. 

This is away from the lunar character of godhnod or from 
its nourishing predominant connotation (the fire and 7 arc 
the antumnal sacrifice with the seven saptarshis of. X 90). 
It is also away from the Hiranga colour of Light or the 3 
great lust tires, the cherished object of worship. The 
adoption of the red colour of light seems to have passed on 
to ‘ blood ! as we could notice from the blood fountains of 
the Chhiunamasia which are essentially the 3 light 
fountains. The term like ‘lohita’ for the Aja (in the 
Svetasvatara Up IV, 5) seems to have further (wrongly) 
emphasized the blood in the case of light. We see the same 
even when tin; Ohandrahasa sword is smeared red at its 
edge. The bloody sacrifices sprung around the Agni 
celebrations seem to have contributed towards this 
development as a past history and practice lending 
authenticity to the same. Thus we can notice the drift 
away and away from the real nourishing—never killing— 
lunar lights. The red colour of light (godhood was light— 
Sura) seems to have brought in its female form as Sura 
for light and with the redness of wine and blood, both (blood 
and wine) seem to have replaced the Light, for which 
Originally they were symbols only. Passages from the 
gospel also are cited for the usage of blood and wine 
wherein the original value is light or stellar—therein the 
red colour is of Canopus. The later Saktas have faithfully 
enshrined them on the religious pedestals but then they 
have got away from the real original light. The conven¬ 
tional phase of male and female (of Sanku and Light) 
have been lost sight of and physical relations of sexes 
have set in their practices as much as blood and wine. 
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It is all tho negation of Lunar Lights as of AJA-Shodasl, 
or of its nourishing character such as 


sfrf&rrfr i 


(VI, 58, I); “ 0rqm?T 


l” (X, 121, 2). What is worship if the start is 

5 s0 

something different (say Aturita of lunar lights) and the 
end is something else, totally foreign to'the origin (say 
wine-blood-dissipation) ? 

Light on Earth—the Ojas. —RV. II, 33,10 says *T 

-0 Rudra, there is none 

else who has the amount of Ojas that you have.” This 
depiction invites attention since Ojas has been styled tho 
Light (“ffH«I5Jt”) by Auiara. Ill, 3, 232 and Hema- 
chandra (3T^WT ^ tTTjJ<nr%’ 0 and by many others. It 
is the light, beyond the seven constituents (dhatus) of the 
body (blood being one of these 7) as per medical autho¬ 
rities like Vagbhata, Charaka and Susruta 

sffij»rr ?nr^r?7 ’ “ aitar: 

spt sftrr ftssrt i. It is described as 

constituted of Soma, cool and white and in the frame near 
the breast It is the fourth portion of body 

(of. STJTnrarenE) where astrology would put moon mother 
and remote past to hold sway. Where this Light—Ojas 
tends to flow upwards towards the head, the condition is 
called 1 Urdhava Betas ’ of which the greatest embodi¬ 
ment is Siva showing perfection (purity in thought, 
word and deed), the lesser one being Bhlshma and 
sages. The (Ojas) light which would then spread on 
tho forehead would therefore amount to the glow of the 
crescent moon on the forehead of Siva. The downward 
flow would come to mere sex-urge and would tend towards 
its dissipation. The extreme points of upwards and down¬ 
wards flow are under a common planetary sway (of Mars.) 
Since Siva is Ordhva Retas, the Lihga and Bull can never 
mean phallus worship but they would represent the Braluna- 
charya which again would point to the conservance of 
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the lunar lights (Brahma ) in the body with the upward How 
of Ojas. The medical texts point out that wine is opposed 
to the Ojas. Ojas is also ealla.1 Chaitanya, Jlva, Bharga, 
and Atmatattva (ct. *T. I). Extensive quotations arc 
given for this section which dwells upon this form of light 
mostly connected with Liudra, as Lunar light with the 
divine females' and available on earth as Ojas, the spark 
in all the living beings on earth. Agni is on earth : out 
it is a medium and the objective one, away from the lunar 
light with reference to the subjective one in the lunar- 
natured Ojas. I low far that can be the cherished object 
to-day like Agni of the olden times? To what practice's 
will that longing for increased Ojas lead ? I tow can the 
developments around Agni be set right and around the 
divine females where Agni-I raits have displaced the real 
lunar character of the divinities be set right? On all 
such questions, the results of the present investigations 
have a direct and profound bearing. They give a per¬ 
spective to the Agni cult as it naturally ought to be and as 
it has come to grow. The investigations into the Vedic 
conceptions rest here. The conclusions arrived at are 
independent of any authority, ancient or modern, while 
strict conformity to texts and data has been constantly 
kept in view. The following table will elucidate the trend 
of thoughts as they are found to be. 


Tahlk. 

Prime Effulgence: Cosmic Eight ... (Of. X, 125' ffifT 

Wfifrrnftr i etc.-) 

lliranya Garbha — Prajapati function- Tb. 1, f), 4, 1. fiHrcnjjrwr* 
iuy; as Savitr^iMoon tfod. Cf. X, 121 “ —— — 

*T*far?rrr5f I etc. 


Cf. V, 82, 5; II, 38, 3-1; IV, 
53, 2, 8; VI, 87, 2; VII, 
15, 1. Cf. .Miic. “ Vedic 
Myth.” ))|). 32-31; Cf. 
Amaru. 11,3, 91—“llinin¬ 
ya ” - Gold and Silver. 
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In Moon-—present in Shodasi =» Aja Cf. VS. 32, N 5. RV. X, 121, 2,9. 
= Prjapafci. 

Moon—Full with Ampta — Piishan Cf. VI, 54, 3; 55,6; 57, 3; 53, 
god. 8-9 ; X, 121, 8. 

Lunar Amrita—pervading the universe Cf. Ill, 61, 7; X, 121, 6; VI, 
as Sam a to stars and 1 sun. 53,8; 58, I, an! Mac. 

(ibid) p. 31, re Soma and 
Burya, Cf. V. 12, 14. 

Stellar Lights—Vedio Gods ... Cf. “ Vedic Gods ” I-IV. 

Solar Light —fusion of lunar and Cf. Mac. (ibid) p. 112 wedding 
stellar lights of Soma and Stiryfi. 

Lights cn Sanku (Solar and Stellar) Cf. This article: Rudra and 
Sanku - Rudra, Lights “ Va$us. Vasus. 

Shadow—Time - determining calen- Cf. sec. II “ Vedic Gods M ; also 
‘dar, seasons, days, hours, actions, sec. IV ; cf “ Soma Pava- 

sacriiices, etc. imina.” • 

Kindling Agni on earth—Yajha, Cf. sec. IT 1-IV “ Vedic Gods ” 
Hymns, worship, etc., celebrating as also this article, 

divine grace of Light--of Nourish¬ 
ing Aja, of the Prime Lffuigenco. 

Cognisance in the presence of Rudra— Sanku— Purusha —Kala. 
cf X ‘JO. 

Kmphasis on the Inner (1) Yajiias. Objective form of Light 1 "- 
form of Light =*Ojas, the terrestrial Agni, the medium. 

leading to subjective (2) Meditation—Yoga, 
forms. (.'->) Devotion—Bhakti. 

(4) Regulated life, with four “ Purush- 
arthas ” in four stages ol‘ life (cf. 
Ragbu 1, 8). 







II. IRANIAN SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By B. T. Anklksaria, m.a., 

Principal, Sir Jamseijee Jejeebhuy Znrtoshti M a drew, 
and the Malian Firm Madressa, Meher Villa, Feasant 
Hoad, Santa Cruz, Bombay, 23. 


The idea of holding conferences is Iranian. The 
oldest Iranian literature fortunately existing to-day has 
preserved for us instances of conferences held in 
pro-historic times. The Avestan ‘ Vi-daeva-dala,’ the 
Vandidad, gives a beautiful instance of God having 
inspired Yima Khshaeta to call a conference of the host 
men of the world to consider ways and means in order to 
preserve the race of mankind against the destruction from 
the fatal winter which was to destroy all beast and man 
save the select few who were to be saved in the 1 Vara-of- 
Yima.’ The Avestan Gftthas tell us of the conference of 
the holy sage Zarathustra with the creator Ahura AI a/, da 
and the Beneficent luuuortais wherein the revelation of 
salvation by Thought, Word and Deed, of a spirit realm 
whence the souls of men descend but to ascend after the 
completion of their earthly travail, was shown to him. 

Old Iranian history; be it read from the Old 'Testa¬ 
ment or from the indigenous records of Iran, embedded in 
the archives faithfully preserved, bears evidence to the 
government of the people by a conference of elders, 
deputed by the sovereign to frame the laws, to advance 
cultural progress by inviting to the Iranian realm the 
sages of the world who had done service to the cause of 
their own countries by the effective means of science and 
knowledge. The Pahlavt Dm kart recounts the story of 
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the parliament of wise men of the world whd were invited 
by King Khusru lvavftt (531-579 A.O.) to discuss all the 
questions relating to science, philology, philosophy and 
religion. Greek and Hindu philosophers then debated the 
‘ vyakarana ’ and the ‘ philosophies.’ We, in India, who 
worship Saints and JRishis, Sages and Pandits, following 
in the footsteps of the English who have come to India 
for centuries, have been convening congresses' and con¬ 
ferences to discuss political, historical, social, cultural and 
scientific problems. It is for the eighth time that we meet 
in the Oriental Conference in Mysore (— ‘ Mahish&pura’). 
May Abura come to the help of 1 Mahish4pura * and give 
all possible help and inspiration to advance the cause of 
culture and civilization ! If it be the first time that the 
questions relating to the culture of tr&n are to be 
discussed in Mysore, may they be discussed from genera¬ 
tion to generation, year after year, in times to come, by 
the faithful sons and daughters of the soil. Mysore is 
fortunate enough in having learned men, who before the 
advent of the Oriental Conference in it, have worked upon 
Iranian history and Iranian questions of import: I refer 
to two gentlemen whom 1 know, Professors Shustery and 
Wadia. May we have many more scholars of the type, 
who, under the inspiring guidance of His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj and his cultured Prime Minister, can 
propagate the study of Iran and her culture. 

Learned men are usually mere book worms. They 
only sit in their studies or class rooms and discuss 
philosophy, philology and the dicta of their own special 
line or creed. Conferences like these held far and wide 
in distant parts of India, in cultural centres possessing 
many minds and many thoughts, awaken these men in 
the chair, secluded in their retirement, from lethargy to a 
sense of their own duty to their country and their 
literatures and traditions. In order to bring about the 
rise of a country, it is the duty of the educated men of 
that country to meet together and revive the old 
civilization and culture which have slipped from their 
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hands and to introduce new forces of progress and 
advancement. Let us, therefore, earnestly pray that (rod 
will enable us to make the best u.v of this and the future 
conferences which will meet in years to come for the 
proper understanding and advancement of the literatures 
of India and Iran. 

Perhaps the first step to the study of Iranian culture 
was laid in 1760 when Dr. Thomas Hyde, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic of the Oxford University, wrote bis 
“ Historia Religionis veterum Persannn et Parthenon et 
Modorum.” Before him some travellers to Tran and India 
did refer to the Zarathustrian Community living in Iran 
and in India ; but it was Dr. H vde who first set the ball 
rolling and for a period of 1.75 years the world has begun 
to hear the story of Iranian religion, history, science and 
culture, written for the most part by authoritative men 
who have studied their subject at first hand. But there 
are difficulties, though not insurmountable, in the way of 
arriving at the truth, due to various causes. 

1. The history of Iran, as we read from the Avestan, 
Pahlavi, Creek, Roman, Arabic, Persian and Indian 
sources, is very imperfect owing to the bias of the authors, 
however veracious, who wrote it. The destruction of the 
archives of Iran, deposited in the palaces of the 
Aclnomenian kings, at the time of the conquest of Iran by 
Alexander the Croat, and nine centuries and a half later, 
on the conquest of Iran by the Arabs, has been instru¬ 
mental a great deal in bringing about deficiencies and gaps 
in the history of Iran. Historians have not been able 
up to now to secure the facts of history between the 
Kayaniau and the Aclnemenian dynasties, these two 
dynasties having been considered as one by the Creek 
historians and the Iranian writers who followed them. It 
will really take a long time to discover the real events 
which happened betwixt these two periods. In the mean¬ 
while those who have depended on the statements of the 
Pahlavi books which have fixed the life of the world to 
last for twelve millennia, place; Kay Vist&sp about 065 
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years before Christ, the prophet of Iran and his GAthAs, 
the most ancient document of the history > and religion of 
Zarathustrians being thus brought down to seven centuries 
before Lord Jesus. Modern archaeological researches at 
Balkh, BArulyAn, Mohenjo-daro, Susa and Persepolis 
militate against this fixation of the age of Kay Vistasp, 
arehidogists working at SusA and Mohenjo-daro supplying 
us with facts and arguments to prove the greater antiquity 
of Zaratlmstra and his age. Now that arehadogical work 
has been undertaken on a scientific basis in the various 
parts of Iran, in liae near Teheran, in Neliavand, in 8 us A 
and in Persepolis, the rich finds made in these places have 
begun to tell their own tale and to divulge secrets which 
had remained hidden up to now. The old theories of 
history will have to make room for conclusions based upon 
the finds made by excavations in these various fields. 
We find a scholar of critical acumen like Dr. Hertel of 
Leipzig trying to prove the truth of the traditional age 
assigned to Kay Vistasp and to show that the 
Achtetnenians were the Kayanians. Aga Pour-e Davoud 
tries to place Zaratlmstra a few centuries earlier. Let us 
have scholars who will be enabled to adduce rational 
arguments to prove that the Kayanian VistAsp flourished 
long before the Aelnemenian Vistasp. The Vedic school 
of thinkers, consisting of BA1 GangAdhar' Tilak, Ervad 
Shehoriarji, Dadabhai Bharucha, Jayanath Pati and others 
has made efforts to prove that the l.iig Vedas and the 
Gilt Inis of Zaratlmstra are contemporaneous documents 
and that Kay VistAsp flourished during the Vedic period, 
which according to its opinion is as oid as five millennia 
before Lord Jesus. Iranian research can only be placed 
on the right track by those who will study the Vedas, the 
MahAbharata and other Sanskrit works as counterparts of 
the Iranian literature. Ever since the foundation was 
laid of the study of the Avestan language and literature, 
scholars in Europe have depended on sacerdotal and 
traditional authorities. Anquetil du Perron translated 
the A vesta as per the renderings, interpretation and 
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version of his Parsi Guru, Dastiir KumA-nA Dad-darfi, 
who imparted his knowledge on the basis of empirical 
studies, such as were handed o v Ci from father to son, 
without any attention to grammar or philology. The 
Parsis of India had to depend for a iong time on the 
empirical translations offered by their sacerdotal autho¬ 
rities. The accumulated ignorance of ages of the Zoroas- 
triaus of IrAn and India, the acting on blind faith which 
breeds fanaticism aud hatred of everything and anything 
other than one’s own religious practices and views the 
faith which is half misfaith when founded on passions 
and prejudices, and last but not tin; least, the religious 
persecution of the Zarathustrians in IrAn, the destruction 
of their vast literature by the Mongols and the Tartars, 
all these and many other reasons had brought about the 
forgetfulness of their own literature. The Gathas, written 
by Zarathustra, were in need of commentation at a time 
when the later Avestan dialect was still spoken. Three 
Avestan commentaries existed of the Gathas of Zaratlms- 
tra, which were embodied in the Sutkar, VarstmAnsar and 
J3ak Nasks. During the reign of .SApohr fl (OO'J-570 
A.C.), the great saint and leader of the Zarathustrians 
Atavpat-i MaraspcndAu ■ and his disciples translated the 
entire Avestan literature into Pahlavi. Nineteen out of 
the twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta were extant, three 
centuries after the last Sasanian king Va/da-kart (OM 1 
A.C.), when AtarpAt-i Aemit, the leader of the Zarathus¬ 
trians, prepared the summary of the nineteenth Nasks. 
Nery6sang Dhawala, the ancestor of the Zarathustrian 
Athravans of India, had translated, from AvestA and 
Pahlavi into Sanskrit, the Yasna, including the GAthAs of 
Zarathustra, along with other works (in about 850 A.C.). 
The Parsi Athravans of India depended for the most part 
on the Pahlavi translation and commentaries of the 
Avestan texts as well as the Sanskrit version of Neryo- 
sang. Attempt was also made by the Athravans to trans¬ 
late, the Pahlavi version into New Persian at the time 
when the Persian language was spoken by the Parsis of 
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India. Such was the critical apparatus of the Zarathus- 
trian 4thravans of India when Auquetil took it in his head 
to come over to India in order to study texts of the 
Zarathustrian Scripture. When Anquetil handed over his 
publication to the literary circle in Europe and when 
doubts were expressed as to the authenticity of the Aves¬ 
tan Scripture, the great French founder of Iranian philo¬ 
logy, Eugene Bournouf, proved the veracity of the Aves- 
tau texts by writing his monumental ‘ Commentaire sur 
le Yasna.’ In Germany, Spiegel proceeded further in 
the work. He prepared the grammars of the Avestan, 
Pali lav! and PAzand languages, translated the whole 
Avestan literature in German, and studied a great part of 
the Pahlavi traditions. He followed the traditional 
version of the Avestan texts. Here followed a battle as 
to the methods of translation when Haug criticised 
Spiegel’s method of translating the Avestan texts by 
following and adopting so far as possible the Pahlavi 
version. Haug laid down the scheme of translating the 
Avestan texts according to the rules of philology, giving 
to the Avestan words the meanings consistent with their 
Vcdie and Sanskrit equivalents. Darmesteter came on 
the scene as a peace-maker. With his French frankness 
and brilliant genius, he adopted the middle course of 
interpreting the Avestan texts from the Vedic and 
Sanskrit languages so far as possible and Of depending on 
the Fall lav! traditions and glosses when the Vedas and the 
Sanskrit could not help the Avestist in his work. His 
French translation of the Gat has is a marvellously close 
rendering of the traditional Pahlavi version. In his time 
lie was considered such a great authority that Mills had 
to bow to him and to follow the Pahlavi traditions in his 
translation of the Gath As of Zarathustra, in order to bring 
his work in a line with the great Avestist’s French render¬ 
ing. We need not record and recapitulate the work done 
by many more literati for special parts or for the whole of 
the Avestan literature; Harlcz’s monumental work, the 
French translation of the Avesta, his very interesting 
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Introduction, his Manuals of the Avcstan and Pahlavi 
languages, Cossowicz’s Latin translation of the G&thAs, 
Bartholom* and his pupil Wolff s works, and the works 
of other amateurs who with or /. About any knowledge of 
the Avestan language, its grammar, idioms and colloquial¬ 
isms have essayed the translation of parts of the litera¬ 
ture, especially of the GAthas. 

A mighty task still remains to be achieved, a standard 
translation of the AvcstA based on the rub's of grammar 
and philology prepared by one or more scholars who have 
studied the Vedic and Sanskrit grammars and dictionary 
and have perfectly understood all the Pahlavi traditions 
up to now preserved in the home of the Parsi Community 
in India. It is very easy to obtain academic degrees and 
distinctions of foreign or Indian Universities; the great 
task which lies ahead of the Iranists is to patiently serve 
as apprentices for the life-long task of a correct interpre¬ 
tation of the document which is the pride of the Iranian 
world, the earliest Iranian writing extant written in the 
Orient in the language which is the mother of all the 
Iranian languages and a sister language of the Vedic, 
which in its turn is the mother of the Aryan languages 
spoken in India. It is an uphill work, a work to be under¬ 
taken only by those who will ignore themselves in this 
life for the sake of leaving after them a work of use to all 
the progeny of the world. Name and fame must bo 
sacrificed for use and utility, for the service and salvation 
of the oldest Iranian literature. 

Aga Pour-e Davoud’s New-Persian translation of the 
AvestA, has been a great achievement for the Iranians 
eager to learn the culture of antiquity which they have 
received as heritage from their forefathers. Krvad 
Kavasji Kanga’s Gujarati translation has inspired the 
Parsi Community of India for well nigh four to five 
decades. But a real scholarly work, undertaken by Parsi 
students and pursued with patience and perseverance, is 
the most urgent need of the Iranists of the age. The 
spade work has already beep done by pioneers who have 
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prepared the texts, dictionary, grammar and translation. 
The Parsis ought to raise monuments to 'the memories of 
Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Westergaard, Geldner, Haug, 
West, Eugene Wilhelm, Camo, Sheheriarji, Cawasji, 
Tahmuras, Edulji, Dastur Peshotan and Dastur Darab 
for the immortal services rendered to Iranian culture 
as pioneers in the field of Iranian research. These 
services cannot be forgotten for centuries to come. 
Put pioneers have to work under difficulties which are 
insurmountable at least at the time when they applied 
their brains as so many spades to dig out the virgin soil 
untouched, undug, unexplored for millennia and ages. 
Let us appreciate the work of the pioneers to the utmost 
when their errors and mistakes of omission and commis¬ 
sion lie exposed to our eyes. But let us with all humility 
and reverence remember their achievements, but to 
advance further and to give to posterity useful solid 
work. Let us take note of the work done and is being done 
by civilized Europe for the Old Testament and the New, 
the work done before our eyes by our Indo-Aryan brethren 
in India, in Poona, Calcutta and Madras to prepare the 
translations, commentaries and vocabularies of the sacred 
texts of all the Vedas, and of the Mahabharata. If we 
will, we can. We have got three leading institutions in 
Bombay, the Mullan Firuz Madressa, the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai Xartosti Madressa and the Mancherji F. Cam a 
Athravan Institute. We might utilize those three institu¬ 
tions as factories to turn out a few rare specimens of stu¬ 
dents who might be enabled to take up the work and be of 
service to the Ironists’ cause. I am one-sided in my state¬ 
ment. It will not be the Irano-Indians, the Parsis of India 
alone, who can materially help in the work. A renaissance 
of culture has been brought into being in Iran. A study of 
Pali I a vi has been lately made compulsory in all the 
colleges of trftn. There are brilliant scholars : Dr. Raza- 
z&de Shafaq, Malek-us-so’rA Nao-Bahar, Rashid-i Yasemi, 
Mlnuyi, bayid-i Naftsi and others who are teaching and 
studying the Avestan and Pahlavi languages. There is a 
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young poet of the type of Aga Spenta who has been in¬ 
strumental in interpreting the thoughts and aspirations of 
old Iran to the new Iran. The various parts of the 
machine are ready, let ns reftr the factory, oil the 
machines, chip off rude excrescences and begin the work 
in right earnest; culture is life ; ignorance is death. May 
it not he said in times to coino that the descendants of 
the old Iranian stock, who migrated from their beloved 
farms, houses, abodes, mansions, land and country, be¬ 
came so unworthy as to be mere Mammon-worshippers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water and threw to the 
winds their ancient heritage, due to lack of cultural at¬ 
tainments. I for one am sure that the Trano-Indians, the 
Parsis will prove true to their obligation and fulfil the 
task which they are destined by their Creator to achieve. 

2. If the Avestan studies are deteriorating in India, 
it is because of the absence of discovery of any new 
material, because of the sameness of the texts surviving 
which arc now in our hands. But, let us cast our glance 
at the Pahlavi literature. It is difficult to assert with 
certainty what amount of literature the ancestors of the 
present day Parsis had brought with them from Iran. We 
seem to have had in India the Pahlavi versions with com¬ 
mentaries of the Yasna, the Vi-dev-d&t, the Visperad, 
the Khvarta Awista and some of the Yasts ; the ‘ Skand 
g6m&ni Vijar,’ the ‘ Dana u Minuy-i Khrat,’ the ‘ Arta- 
Viraf Nama,’ ‘ Y6sti-Fryan ’ and ‘ Hatbkht Nask ’ Frag¬ 
ment, the ‘ Bundahisn,’ the ‘ S&yast nesayast,’ the ‘ Gajasta 
Abalis,’ the ‘ Chitn-i ez Gasan,’ and other texts contained 
in Dastur Jam&spji M. Jam&sp Asa’s edition of the 
Pahlavi texts. Five important works: the Avesta- 
Pahlavi sections of the Ausparum Nask named Aerpatis- 
tan and NirangisUn, the complete ‘ Bundahisn’ the 
‘ Datast&n-i Dint ’ of Manus-chthr-i GOsn-Jam and his 
epistles, his brother Zatsparain’s select writings, he 
Dtnkart and the ‘ M&tig&n-i Hazfi,r-dA,tastan ’ came too 
late to India from Lr&n. This is perhaps a complete list 
of the entire written Pahlavi literature that the Iranists 
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can claim to possess, along with other ‘ Rivfiyats ’ (— 
“ traditions ”) published or unpublished. Tho Pahlavi of 
the Inscriptions engraved in two scripts has been lately 
enriched by tho discovery of the Paikuli Inscription, by 
far the longest of the Sasanian Inscriptions as yet dis¬ 
covered and deciphered, which affords evidence of the 
cultural contact of the Iranians with the other nations, 
especially the Indo-Aryans. The other Inscriptions which 
were formerly read and deciphered require a revision and 
arc-edition. Most of the written Pahlavi texts, catalogued 
above, have been published, edited, transliterated and 
translated by scholars of great calibre. By far the great¬ 
est of these, the Dinkart required nearly fifty-four years 
to be published (1874—1928 A.C.) by two great Pahlavi- 
sants of the Parsi Community, Dastur. Peshotan and 
Dastur Darab. Dr. E. W. West had a hand in the trans¬ 
lation of a great part of the text, and Madan edited the 
entire text of the Dtnkart, basing it on the unique Mullan 
Firuz Kitabkh&na Manuscript and using other Manu¬ 
scripts for the lacunae in the M F K Manuscript. The 
‘ D&tastan-i Dint ’ was translated by Ervad Tahmuras, 
who had secured the unique MS. TD of the text from 
Iran, with the help of Ervad Sheheriarji. The Aerpatis- 
tan and Nirangistan text was edited by Dastur Darab and 
translated by Bulsara. The Board of Trustees of tho 
Parsi Punchayet deserves the thanks of the Irauists for 
having spared no pains to make the works of the Parsi 
scholars available to the public, under the - wise guidance 
of its zealous Secretary Dr. Sir .Jivanji Modi who for four 
decades encouraged Parsi as well as non-Parsi scholars to 
study and publish the Pahlavi traditional lore. The 
‘ Matigan-i Haz&r-D&tastan ’ is the latest find of the 
Pahlavi literature containing the Sasauian Law. Dr. 
Bartholomae of Heidelberg published the translation and 
notes of various chapters of the work, and Bulsara S. J. 
has under the patronage of the Parsi Punchayet prepared 
the transliteration and translation of the remaining frag¬ 
ment of tfie great work, The publication of the work is 
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nearing completion and we expect to see the work out 
within a few months. Perhaps tM greatest pioneer in the 
field of Pahlavt research vas Dr. Haug who laid down the 
rules for the reading and decipherment of the inscriptional 
and the book Pahiavi and Dr. West ceaselessly laboured 
at the translation of Pahiavi works, the fruit of which is 
to be tasted in the five solid volumes of the “ Sacred 
Books of the East ” series, containing the translations of 
the Pahiavi texts. It is certain that the translations 
have become superannuated and more correct translations 
are desirable, but the masterly method of translation and 
the unbiassed way in which he judged the texts are 
worthy of imitation by the Iranophile. It has become 
imperatively necessary for the Parsis of India to publish 
a Pahlavt translation series under the able management 
of an expert Pahlavisant, in order io give to the Iranists 
of the world the advantage of accurate standard transla¬ 
tions of the ditlieult Pahiavi texts aud tradition. The 
Parsi Punchayet has long ago entrusted the work of coin- 
piling a Pahiavi Dictionary to Krvad Bahrnanji N. Dhabhar, 
one of the leading scholars of the Parsi Community who 
has studied and taught Persian and Pahiavi for well-nigh 
four decades. It is to oe wished that he will be enabled 
to finish his task by the help of Clod during his life-time. 

After the important finds of documents written in 
Middle-Persian from the plains of Central Asia, the aspect 
of Pahiavi studios has changed a good deal. The Turfan, 
the Manichaean, the Sogdeau aud other Pahiavi docu¬ 
ments have caught the eyes of the ironists and captivated 
them for a long while. Midler and Salemann have edited 
and translated the texts of the Manichaica. There is at 
least one learned scholar who can fluently talk in the 
Turfan Middle-Persian dialect as if he were talking in his 
own modem mother tongue. 1 refer to Dr. Ereimau 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of forming in IrAn 
last year. These finds have opened a new vista of thought 
as to the reading and decipherment of Pahiavi. The work 
of standardizing the transliteration of Pahiavi commenced 
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with Spiegel. Anquetil only follower^ the empirical 
method of reading taught to him by his Guru, Dastur 
Kuma-nA Dad-darfl. Haug outstripped Spiegel and after 
a careful study of the Aramaic dialect and with his vast 
knowledge of the Vedic, Sanskrit and New-Persian succeed¬ 
ed greatly in standardizing the reading of Pahlavi. The 
European has his morning, evening and other dresses. 
Great Iranists in Europe began to alter the readings of 
Pahlavi words incessantly, just as they changed their 
dresses. The Parsi Dasturs had their own esoteric method 
of reading Pahlavi which was abandoned in India as soon 
as they began to follow the European Iranists: Spiegel, 
Haug and West. The method was to treat the Aramaic 
words as ideograms and logograms and to read in their 
stead their Iranian equivalents as given in the ‘ Frahang-i 
Mola-KhvatA, i.e., the ‘ Pablavt-Pazand Glossary,’ a very 
learned edition of which was published by Iloshang and 
Haug about seventy years ago, and a new edition by 
Heinrich Junker has been published later. A revolu¬ 
tionary change was introduced in Germany by I)r. Andreas 
and Paul Horn soon after the discovery and decipherment 
of the Turfan fragments and the Sogdian script. It came 
upon the German Iranists as a revelation that the Middle- 
Persian dialects were spoken just as the Parsi Athravans 
of India read them before the innovations in the reading 
were introduced by Spiegel and Haug.' Ibn Muqaffa’s 
statement made nearly twelve centuries ago was realized 
that the Auzv&risn part of the Pahlavi was to be treated as 
ideographic and the Aramaic words were not to be read as 
written and spelt. Other scholars, West, Darmesteter and 
Bartliolomae, began to follow this new theory and there are 
very few rranists in Europe who now follow Haug’siuethod 
of Pahlavi decipherment. But to imagine that the dialects 
used in the ‘ Manichaica' and in the Sogdian and Turfan 
documents were the same as the Pahlavi of the books 
may not be very correct. The Pazand readings assigned 
to Pahlavi words by the ‘ Frahang-i Mola-Khvata’, by 
Neryosang Dhawala who transliterated in his time the 
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Pahlavi texts from the difficult ‘ PArsik ’ handwriting into 
the Awestan alphabet, and by other ancient dasturs, as 
found in the PAzand prayers eml«c,iied in the Parsi Book 
of Common Prayers, the khvarta AwistAk,’ should surely 
guide us in the decipherment of Pahlavi. It is now high 
time that the reading of Pahlavi be standardized. The 
only proper leaders in this matter will be those who study 
the indigenous dialects of Iran still spoken in the various 
parts of the country. Without a first-hand knowledge of 
these dialects, mere accumulation of philological data will 
not be sufficient to find out the correct mode of reading 
Pahlavi. Dr. Christensen is making a careful study of the 
various dialects of Iran; last year, he stayed in Samanfm 
for a few days to study at first hand theSamanani dialect. 
Houtum Schindler has given the result of his study of the 
Gabri or Dari dialect (Parsispraehen) in the journal of 
the ‘Deutsoher Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. ’. A 
young scholar of Iran, Kasravi, has written learned works 
on the various dialects of Iran: Gilaki, MAzandi and 
others. I le is also studying the Pahlavi literature. The 
guidance of such scholars is indispensable. We Irano- 
Indians, who study in India the Middle-Persian and 
New-Persian languages without guidance from the 
Iranians make ourselves sufficiently disgusting and 
ludicrous when we dare to speak Persian in the presence 
of the Iranians. Very often our speech is the Persian of 
the Arabs, who removed various sounds unutterable by 
them, the vowels ‘ e ’ ‘ e ’, ‘o’ and ‘ 6 ' and the eousonants 
‘ p ’, ‘ch ’, ‘ z ’ and ‘g’ from the Middlo-Persian, consider¬ 
ing these sounds as ‘‘ barbarous ” because they wort 1 not 
to be found in the Arabic language. The literary Iranian 
has found out the value of these sounds in the noble 
laugnage which he has inherited from his ancestors. 
There are men in Iran who wish to purify their indi¬ 
genous Iranian language, by removing from it all foreign 
words and elements, and reviving the use of words of the 
Middle-Persian language which has become obsolete in 
the course of ages. This will help us in India to study 
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Pahlavl better after the renaissance in Iran has well 
advanced. Our learned scholars, whp study the Arabic 
language without a knowledge of Avesta, Palliavi, Old- 
Persian and New-Persian, have confounded Iranian words 
with Arabic. It was, therefore, that I was asked by an 
influential learned man of Teheran to undertake a study 
of Middle-Persian words which have been Arabicised 
during .the course of long centuries and I'have placed 
before you this year a small imperfect list of Arabicised 
words. 

3. If we turn our eyes to the Old-Persian Inscrip¬ 
tions, their decipherment began with Rawlinson and 
Grotefend and perhaps the last to work in the field is 
Dr. Jamshed Unvala of the French Archaeological 
Mission at Susa, who was fortunate enough to decipher 
the inscriptions on the gold and silver plates discovered 
in Hamadan about eight years ago. The discovery is of 
great value as showing the contact of the Indo-Aryan and 
the Irano-Aryan twenty-four centuries ago. It is gratify¬ 
ing to note that the Parsis of India helped Dr. Jamshed 
Unvala to study the science of Archaeology and he has 
become useful to the French Mission in particular and to 
the Parsis in general by his intelligent work at Susa. 
Professor Jackson has done good ser.vice for furthering 
researches in the Aclnernenian Old-Persian inscriptions 
by venturing to" decipher some of the words of the 
Behistan which were not correctly read. This is not the 
occasion to reiterate the beautiful story of the reading and 
decipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions of Iran. The 
work begun in 1792 has not still come to an end. Great 
English, French, German and American scholars have 
continued the work of research and laboriously prepared 
the grammar, glossary and translation of the Old-Persian 
language and texts used in these Inscriptions. Hawlin- 
son, Grotefend, Spiegel, Oppert, Roth, Lasson, Gama, 
Weissbach, Tolman, Jackson and many more, who have 
assiduously worked at these Inscriptions, will leave the 
landmarks of their labour on the pages of history. The 
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latest excavations at Persipolis have yielded thousands of 
day plates and pieces containing Cuneiform texts. May 
they be deciphered as early as convenient and speak to us 
the stories of what had happened in Iran, twenty-two to 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

4. It is difficult to find the coins of kings and 
emperors of Iran before the time of the Acluemenian 
Darius. But coins of the Ask&nian and Sasanian kings 
have been found and studied since the last century by learn¬ 
ed Numismatists. Mordtmann, Tjougporier, Bartholomy, 
Drouin, Babelon, Father Schiller, Thomas, Princeps and 
many others in Europe have made their name as Numisma¬ 
tists. To this long list of famous men two Parsi names 
have been added. Fardunji Parakb of Bombay published 
his monumental work on the ‘ Sasanian Coins ’ about 
eleven years ago. l)r. Jamshed Cuvalaread and deciphered 
coins of the Parthian, Ask&nian and Sasanian times 
found at Susa during the last few years and by way of 
recognition, the French Numismatist Society has given to 
Parakb and Dr. Unvala the Drouin prize. This reading 
of the inscriptions on the coins has not proved an idle 
pastime. The Numismatists have been able to icsuscitato 
the history of the kings of Iran, Parthian, Askaniau and 
Sasanian, their number, their correct dates, and many 
other important data. The decipherment has greatly 
helped the study of the Middle-Persian dialects and of the 
alphabets used on the coins. It is to be desired that 
intelligent Parsis of India will take up the study and 
decipher the inscriptions on the coins so as to reconstruct 
the history of the kingdoms whore the coins were struck. 
Perhaps by far the largest collection of Iranian coins is to 
be found in the Hermitage Museum, in Stockholm, in 
Berlin, in the British Museum and in Paris. I jet the 
millionaires of the Parsi Community take to the very 
useful and interesting pursuit of the collection of coins, 
especially of coins relating to Iran. When I write this, 
Dr. Unvala is laying before the Cama Oriental Institute a 
history of the princes of Tabarist&n gathered from the 
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coins lately found by him. Father Heras during his tour of 
historical research in Afghanistan, last year, secured a 
collection of important Rushan and other coins which 
will help the study of the history of Kush&n kings a great 
deal. Those who have studied the Bactrian coins, 
following in the wake of Princeps have been able to study 
the history of the kings of the Bactrian kingdom. 

5. When the Parsis of India became ignorant of 
their religious and social usages and customs, they sent 
their brothers to Iran, to Kerman, to Yazd and other 
cities inhabited by the Iranian-Zarathustrians to bring from 
the learned Zarathustrians of Ir&n replies to questions on 
interesting topics. Various persons had gone to Ir&n and 
brought to the Parsis of India the information sought for 
from the year 1453 to 1735 A.C. The Persian Riv&yats, 
written in the New-Persian language as spoken bv the 
Zarathustrians of Iran are twenty-two in number. 
During these ‘228 years these Persian Riv&yats were con¬ 
sidered authoritative guides for the Parsi divines to solve 
the difficult problems relating to religious and social laws 
and customs. These Rivayats decided questions relating 
to marriage, adoption, inheritance, disposal of the dead, 
conversion of children of Parsi and non-Parsi parents, 
performance of ceremonies at birth, ‘ Navzot /.«., the 
Zarathustrian Baptism, marriage and death, and cere¬ 
monies for the consecration of the Atas-i Bohram and the 
Atas-i AdarAn and of places of disposal of the dead. Even 
for a long time after the introduction of a careful study of 
the Avestan lore and the Pahlavl traditions, the orthodox 
Parsis of India depended rather on these Persian traditions 
than on the authentic statements found in the Avestan 
texts. As the reform movement gained a foothold on the 
minds of the educated members of the Parsi Community, 
they began to ignore the Persian Riv&yats which became 
a dead letter in the Community, But their importance 
for a study of the evolution of the Parsi religion, customs, 
manners, ritual and culture, was felt by the thinking 
members of the Community and a full text as far as 
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possible of the twenty-two Biv&yats was published for the 
first time by Ervad Manekji Bustamji Unvala with an 
introduction in English from t b■' pen of Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Modi. But perhaps the most important service to the 
Persian traditional literature lias been rendered by Ervad 
Bahmanji N. Dhabhar, who has compiled a monumental 
work on the Kivftyats and has for the first time given in 
English translation, an organised work of patient labour 
of years. TIis ‘ Hormazdvar Farftmarz’s Bivayat ’ will 
supply a long-felt want to the Parsis whenever the occasion 
will arise for them to study the usage's of tin* Zarathus- 
trians of Iran during a long period of 28*2 years from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Krvad Dhabhar has 
given all possible quotations from the Avestan and Pahlavi 
texts to be compared with the Persian ltivavat traditions. 
The attention of Spiegel was first drawn to the important 
task of the study of these Persian traditions and lit* was 
the first to have given interesting notes from these, Itivayats 
in his work of annotating the Vandidild. Tn India, a very 
learned scholar of New-Persian, Principal Khapursha 
llodiwala, has devoted a great deal of his time and atten 
tion to the study of the Persian Itivayats. 

fj. I have given a short summary of the cultural 
progress, during the long stay of nearly eleven centuries, of 
the Zoroastrians in India. Now let us turn our eyes to 
the progress of scientific culture of the Iranians during the 
period. As after the conquest of IrAn hv tin* Arabs, many 
Iranians left off their cherished religion and adopted the 
religion of Islam, an interesting position arose. The 
Iranians iranianised the precepts of Islam, they gave to 
their Arab conquerors their habits, usages and habiliments, 
their arts and sciences, aud they began to speak the 
Arabic language as fluently as if it was their mother 
tongue and to compose learned works of history, science, 
Islamic theology, chronology, astronomy and astrology in 
the Arabic language. They adopted names derived from 
Arabic in their intercourse with the outside world, retaining 
their Iranian names in the home and in the family circle, 
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Some of the Iranian Zarathustrians came x over to India, 
some went to China, as fugitives, and some of them kept 
their hold in the Northern Provinces of Iran, in Tabarist&n 
and Gil&n where they ruled as ‘sepehbads.’ for about three 
centuries and a half. They Iranianised al 1 that belonged 
to the Arab, his religion, his dress, his language, his forms 
of social manners and customs, his food, nay anything 
and everything that was pliable and alterable by a race 
which began to live together with another of divergent 
views and opinions, in some cases diametrically opposite. 
If the conquered Aryan nation iranianised, the conquering 
Semite Arabicised many things of which he was in need. 
Perhaps, the Semite had borrowed from the Aryan his 
‘ Asura his ‘D&'na’, his ‘ tanura ’ aud his ‘ naska ’ 
millennia before the Arab conquest. He, the Semite, 
appreciated the Aryan ideas of aeschatology and imbibed 
them during the period of the Acha^menian rule as beauti¬ 
fully delineated by llabbi Kohut long ago. But the 
mutual feelings of appreciation and otherwise, which laid 
the foundation of Irano-Arabic culture, which travelled 
far and wide in Asia and Europe, and became the basis of 
a world-wide civilization all over the world, which inspired 
the poets and the literati, the mathematicians, scientists 
and architects all over the length and breadth of the 
world’s cultural dominions, require an impartial treatment 
at the hands of the unbiassed children of the Iranian and 
the Arab, hot them meet together, let them confer, to 
give justice one to the other and inform the modern day 
civilized world of the achievements of their forefathers 
during the Perso-Arabian rule over Iran. If the Aryan 
and the Semite have fought amongst themselves in days 
of yore, they were both brothers descended from the same 
stock, from the same common ancestors, and leu the 
deeendants of the Aryan and the Semite remember that 
as their prophets have inspired and taught them, the basis 
ot their salvation, material and spiritual, will rest upon 
the bonds of love, truth and justice. Let us not be vain¬ 
glorious remembering the deeds of our own ancestors, 
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exaggerated by ourselves orminimized by our opponents, 
Semite or Aryan, whoever we may be; and the union of 
hearts will be brought abonf, very effectively when a 
history of the great I’erso-Arabian culture will be written 
by members of the Iranian and the Arab races, giving 
unstinting praise to one another for the achievements of 
their forefathers in the post-Sasanian period thirteen 
centuries ago, when they were wakeful, when humanity in 
the other parts of the world was lulled to sleep owing to 
the absence of civilization and culture. It is a mighty 
task to be performed by team work. In these days of 
Aeroplanes and Motor ears, let us prepare a chariot and 
secure good horses of all the communities of the world, of 
the best breed and of tamed temperament and judgment 
who will not get jaded at the sight of storms, typhoons 
and mirage. Let the horses, Arab, Persian, Indian, 
English, German, French, Spanish and many more, not 
think of outstripping their fellows in the yoke. Let them 
help one another to reach, the goal, to accumulate the 
scattered pearls of wisdom, knowledge and science which 
were taken from Iran, from the Perso- Arabs, which 
changed hands from one country of Europe' to the other, 
from Spain to all the civilised nations of the West, which 
catne to India with the Perso-Arab conquerors, which 
went to the farthest East, to China, Mongolia and Japan 
with the good missionaries who disseminated thither the 
tenets of Buddhism, which in fact has gone to all the 
corners of the world where the sciences of astronomy and 
astrology, mathematics, arithmetic, geometry and algebra, 
chemistry and physics an? studied. I jet us find out wavs 
and means to attain to this monumental work. It will 
be said that the work has been already achieved. I humbly 
lay before you the statement to-day that only a very small 
fraction of the work has been done, and the present time 
is the most opportune to utilize the? work already done, to 
correct the errors, to remove the. pitfalls into which the 
great pioneers have fallen, to divide the work into parts 
and fractions and proceed to the work with good cheer, 
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assigning each part of the work to specialists who have 
devoted their life and soul to the particular branch of the 
work. This will be a great service not only to the Perso- 
Arabian culture, but to all the nations of the world, to all 
the creeds and religions, to all the philosophies, to 
theosophy and theology, and will lead to the furtherance 
of thought. 

We have up to now been thinking that all those who 
used the Arabic language as the channel of expression of 
thought after the prophet Muhammad had given the holy 
Quran to the world were Arabs, and that all the writers 
who used the New-Pcrsian language in their writings were 
Persians or Iranians. It is requisite that a careful cata¬ 
logue be compiled of all the authors who wrote their works 
in Arabic or New-Pcrsian, and an attempt be made to show 
the descent, origin and parentage of these authors. We 
have not as yet been very successful in tracing the 
thoughts, words and sciences to their real source, as to 
whether a science or knowledge of a certain philosophy 
owes its existence to Aryan or Semitic, to Iranian or 
Indian, to Oriental or Occidental teaching. Copyists and 
imitators have oflener than necessary claimed to be the 
originators and first exponents of learning which they have 
received or borrowed from others. Men of various races 
and creeds give vent to thoughts and expressions without 
the knowledge of the fact that the same thoughts or 
expressions had received birth before them in times and 
places far remote from the time they were last, reiterated. 
Men following one creed or culture, therefore wrongly 
attribute, to posterity, to those that follow, the sin of pla¬ 
giarising, of stealing the merit and meritorious work of 
their predecessors. It is easy to take upon oneself the, 
task of being judges, but it is very difficult to be just and 
judicious. The instinctive bias of men who presume to 
ho judges, of being lenient and partial to their own ances¬ 
tors, to the culture and literature of their own ancestors, 
to the detriment of those who trace their descent and 
pedigree from a separate stock, and many other causes 
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very important to be studied, will come in the way <>f a 
right study of questions which will prop up in the course 
of our investigations. But when just like Grimm’s axioms 
of philology, axioms wd! be iaid down to be followed by 
those who will take up this very important branch of 
science, we will have as it were placed our right foot on 
the first rung of the ladder and the work of reaching tin; 
last step will be much easier than the-last but one stem 
which in its turn was easier thau the step last but two. 

Men of letters and explorers of antiquity, when 
taking up the work of research in am branch of science, 
are very cautious to’lav aside (lights of fancy and to stick 
closely to conclusions which can he arrived at by facts and 
figures, by reason and argument; many of them, therefore, 
receive a had name from those who create imaginary 
grievances against those researchers who aim at bringing 
out the truth without caring to receive the applause ol 
the interested. Let applause he not the target ol the man 
in quest of truth. 

Of late years England and Russia especially, and 
other European countries generally, have served Iran h\ 
holding exhibitions of Iranian Art, by holding special 
sessions for the investigation of Iranian coins, of Iranian 
paintings of various styles and type, of Iranian industries, 
carpet weaving, silk manufacture and the like. Let this 
revival and appreciation of Iranian Art. and I ndustrie's he 
taken at its true worth without attributing motives to the 
countries which have undertaken to he partners in the 
Iranian renaissance of the twentieth century. Let India 
rise and join with the, Oeeident in bringing about a true 
appreciation of Iran. 

In conclusion, I take leave to thank the promoters of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference for having 
appointed me President of the Iranian section of the 
Conference. If I have succeeded in these scrappy notes 
to portray for you impartially and justly the great work ol 
scholars in the East and t!.*- West, all over tlm world, 
to decipher the languages and literature of ancient Iran, I 
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humbly bow my head to the Most High for having enabled 
me to serve Iran, the Iranians and Iranian culture. If I 
have erred, 1 beg of you to pardon my slips, but pray 
believe me that 1 have not erred purposely with the 
intention to mislead; if you cannot agree with my conclu¬ 
sions, I will be always ready to give a patient hearing to 
friends and critics and correct my errors. May the 
Conference thrive and do good work in yCars to come. 
Amen! 



THE THAN TAN WORDS INTRODUCED rNTO 
ARABIC AND THE ARABIC WORDS 
TAKEN IN SANSKRIT 

By B. T. Anklksauta, m.a.. 

Bombay. 


A silent drama lasting millennia, is being enacted in 
the four directions of the world when 1 people of various 
castes and creeds conglomerate and introduce in their 
languages wmrd> borrowed liom Mie neighbouring race's 
whom they love <>r hate, on .*u*e amt of cultural contact. 
It is a fascinating study to sec; the Semites of old having 
borrowed words and ideas from their Aryan brothers and 
the Aryans havii.-g utilized the rich Semitic culuireto 
enrich tlieir languages and literatures. 11, is my imeution 
to place 1 . Indore the learned Orientalists of India who have 
come over to Mysore a very brief note on the 1 Iranian 
words which were* Arabiciscd soon aftei i he; fa. 11 of Liu; 
Sasanian dynasty, during the 1 first two or three centuries 
when the Aral) and the Iranian dwelt together as the con¬ 
queror and the 1 . conquered, wlem the' New-Eersian language 
emerg'd from tin*. Middle-1 Vrsian which was written and 
spoken in and up to the time* ot the Hasanids. It is not 
my intention to give the* detailed rules of philology show¬ 
ing the changes which wore 1 necessary, when Iranian 
words were Arahicised. It will he* enough to hear in mind 
the commonplace laws of change which have; affected the 
process of adaptation, owing to the peculiarities and 
inabilities of the two races, the. Iranian and the Aral). 

The Arab could not utter k p\ 4 ch’, 1 % ( = j*) and 
l ir\ Uc, therefore spoke* ot! t letters instead of these 
four Iranian sounds. Instead of p , lie spoke; b 01 p ’ 

Hi 



4 f tzjj., fc asp ’ was made ‘ asb ' and ‘ pH’ was articulated 
4 fil He replaced the Iranian 4 eh ’ by 4 s \ 4 j 4 / * or 4 s 
Even the Aryan brothers of old had aifiongst themselves 
this peculiar difference of speech ; c.g., Avestan 4 khshathra- 
paiti ’ ~ Sanskrit 4 kshatra-pati 4 chhatra-pati Iranian 
4 chaugfm ’ -- Arabic 4 sulajau 4 13 be hr A, ’ 4 Basra 

‘viohir ’ 4 va/ir 4 charw’ — 4 sarb'Idle peculiar 

Iranian 4 //(--SO was altered into 4 z ’ ( — \\ or 4 j and 
4 g ’ was transformed to 4 j ’ or 4 k e.g.. 4 vazorg-mitr ’ 

4 1 hizarja-mihir 4 go chilir ’ 4 ju-zihr’; 4 (rbsn-asp’ — 

4 Jasnasf’; ‘Mayo-marl’ 4 Kaybmarth \ 

The Iranian could not pronounce 4 th ( —s£j), h ( --jO, 

s { ( { jb) 1 t ( --k), '/■ ( X ( ••"£),’ ilU( l 

4 cj ( When, therefore,the New-Persian language began 

to be formed, the two great nations, the Arab and the 
Iranian, had to make up for their peculiar deficiencies by 
introducing alterations in the spelling and pronunciation 
of words so as to reproduce the articulation of the words 
as they wen' spoken. 

If we turn our attention to the old history of Iran as 
written by the indigenous historians, as found in the 
Avestan and the Pa.ldavi literature of old, as narrated in 
works written in the Arabic language, alter the downfa.ll 
of the' Sa.sa.nids, l>v the Iranians who had adopted the 
the religion of islam, m Firda usi's N It<)h~ H'tman, by tar 
the' greatest epic of l lie world, wliieli can !)(' placed in a 
line' with the oilier greatest epic of the A rya.ns, the Alaha- 
hharata, w (' gather i ill eivsti iig detai Is n, 1 he rcd;i.l iniish i p 
existing between tin* Arvan and l iie Sciniir, as being ol 
tin* same flood, des«a mled from the^rme stock, having 
Mu* same I ('(‘lings a,nd sent imem s, till dissensions si* pa rated 
11u*i 11 from each ol her. 

r fh(‘ Faldavi Ihindahisn, which claims origin Iron: 
tin* A vest an Xasks, the final edit mn of which was prepared 
about *Jb() wars afii'r Yazdakart, declari*s Taj, brother ol 
Ilbsyeiig, to have* been I he ancestor of the Arabs. The 
same opinion is reiierated by Xatsparam, who wrote a 
lilt 1 <' before tin* author of the Ihmdahisn, and by tin' 
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1)Inkart which was compiled a little after tlio Bimdaliisu, 1 
Azi Dahaka, the inveterate enemy <>i Iran was descended 
from r LVij. According to the staler i,t of the Bundahisn, 
Of the fifteen races o’ mankind, which separated in early 
tini(‘s, nine races went on 1 side o! I\h\aniras and settled in 
the six other regions aronnu Kiivaniras, and one of the 
other-six races which remained in Kiivaniras and which 
was descended from Taj and his consort Tajak, made its 
abode in the ‘Dast-j 'iajikan, and A/a D.Jiaka was the 
fourth in descent from Taj: Dahak-i Khrulasp-i Zaini- 
gfiv-i Airyafswa-i Taj.” The i /m., t ho Arabs, 

formed one group of humanity which remained in Kiiva¬ 
niras and they belonged lo one of the fifteen races of 
mankind. A/a Daiiak, fo. rih in descent from Taj was 
the eighth in descent from Oa\ dinar!. 

Tl ira < ■! a < >1 ia ‘he ele\e r 1 1 •, descendant o! \ a.ma. 
Yivasvst, i N a.;.-, Y i va id ia i ia » belonging lo the valiant 
Al.liwyani faniiA (/;/. tin 1 Veda hita Aptya,’ Fahlavi 
I 1 )*' Ot)!! Aspivan ' i. herame ‘in monai'eh nl 1\ 1 1 x ’a 1 11 ra.s, tin* 
middlemost oi tin* se\eii regions, hy defeat ing A/a Dabak. 
There were tt m 1 Aspivaim helween him ae 't hum. 

\ i van I tana who \nis \i e monarch of all the sect , regions 
F hapt kesvar’). Ti i rat La.ona. v Freidn), liie monarch ol 
Kiivaniras, divided hm kingdom among iiis three sons 
A ira, Fahlavi ‘Airij’), Tnra ( -Fahlavi Tun a,ml 

Sairima. (•••* Fahlavi Sa.lm). Tnra and Sairima., the two 
elder brothers, killed their youngest brother, A ira., because, 
their la. 1 her Freidn gave him the best part of his kingdom 
named Airyana (- Fahiavi Airan) alter him. 'The. 
middlemost region Klivaninm was t.lms divided into three 
parts and the descendants ol Ana hi-eame tin* monarehs 
of AiraiisaJir, those of Turn inherited Turan, aaid those of 
Sairima possessed Salman. For the purpose of grouping 
the families of the human race according to Die languages 
which they speak, we have up to now fixed our eyes on 

1 y rl j 4 S;u;n*(i I look- <>t tie- mr-1.’ Yul. V, |>|>. “i-S. 1 a 1 • 1 X'l , 

a/!). It|-y;i(l T;i tiliMii’ses J > 11 1 - i ■: i j i A 1 1 k 1< ■ ;i ii;i. 1 »i;ikI;j Ills ! , 

p. Hifi, II. ( .M0. p. ±J!k /• I- 
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the three sons of Noah: Ham, Shorn and -Japhot, and 
trace the Hamitie, Shemitic and Japhetic languages from 
these three sons. Tt will he no vain speculation to trace 
the various languages from Taj, the eponymous ancestor 
of tlie Arabs, from Aira, the ancestor of the Aryans, from 
Tura, the ancestor of the Turanians, and from Sairima, 
the ancestor of the Salmanians. There will he diiliculties 
in our way whilst attempting to secure historical data, to 
find out the descendants of T&j: the Arabs, the Jews and 
other Semitic members of the race of Taj, as well as the 
multicoloured history of the Aryan descendants as to bow 
they occupied the various countries of Europe and Asia, 
and of the Turanians and Salmanians, and of their 
peregrinations in the various parts of the world. I cannot 
venture to enter into further details of this .subject, lest I 
deviate from the theme I have taken up in this short 
essay. 

With the Arabieising tendencies of the Iranian 
language, certain vowel sounds of the Aryan languages 
which are even now retained in the various dialects of 
Iran were dropped as having been considered ‘ majhul ’ 

(= “ barbarous ”) by the Arab, e.//., ‘ e ’, ‘ e ’ ‘o’ and ‘ d 
‘ i ’ “i ‘ u and ‘u ’ having been respectively replaced in 
their stead. 

Before the. Arab con(|uest of I ran, the Iranian was using 
a non-Aryan alphabet, adopted by him at least for seven 
to eight centuries, from the time of the Ask&nian rulers ; in 
fact, various scripts were utilized during these centuries 
to write, the Aryan dialects of lrft,n at the time. The 
orthography of these scripts was not as accurate as that of 
the Avestan and the Sanskrit languages. As the short 
vowels were usually dispensed with in writing in the. middle 
of words and as there was no good method of showing the 
words ending with short vowels, it was found difficult to 
express in writ ing the correct reading and expression of 
words. II we add to this the bias of the Arab conqueror 
against everything Iranian which he imbibed, adopted 
and Arahicised from the conquered race,-—the language, 
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the mode of dress, f ho s<w j.r 1 , t au economical structure, 
customs and usages, -d..e old Iranian alphabet - eased to 
be used and the Arabic alphabet was introduced in IrAn 
to write the language of Iran, as ii was thought more 
perfect than the then existing 1’ahlavi alphabet, better 
capable to express the short vowels and containing no 
ambiguity in reading, provided the rules ol \ralm- 
orthographv were strictly followed. Ihb the Iranian 
brain was capable of reading the language ol its country 
without any superficial help from marks specially 
introduced to denote the short v-mels; nay, they have 
habituated themselves to read their language without 
even the insertion o! the diacritical dot marks appended 
to Arabic letters to distinguish one letter Imm tin other. 
It was due t (> this that the merary Arab whilst, essaying 
to write on suhjeds relating to Iranian history, religion 
and culture has misspelt, miswritten and misunderstood 
many Iranian proper names and words having bea.iing 
on religion and mdtme: .:.c., ‘Nastur” lor ‘ I »:istnr , 

* '1’abak ’* for 1 Paxiik ” 1 Sumfish for ‘ Tuniasp ' Ikniakli- 
iachi for ‘ I’atahhaly. ’'and many mure words i • ipossible 
to he collected within the compass ol this sum! paper. 

Even after the Sasaman coinpiesl. the Iranians, 
who retained their religion, customs and social usages, 
preserved in their hearths and homes their mol her tongue, 
its idioms and expressions pun- and unsullied, with the 
inborn love, residing in the heart ol a. noble race possessing 
ancient traditions, of a. civilization and a culture inherited 
fivim a glorious line of ancestors, in spite ol the stubborn 

wash of the conquerors to prohibit the use ol the I’orsian 
language in the conquered country. There were a,ut hors 
aucT writers of prose and poetry, who persistently used 
the New Persian language as the channel of transmitting 
their thoughts to their country and to the outside world, 
and it would be right to assume that the Ncwd’ersian 
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language actually commenced its public career with 
Firdausi and Asadi. There is no need of mentioning the 
works of the great father of Persian poetry, Firdausi Tusi. 
Various works have been assigned to Asadi, and his 
‘ Frahang ’ published in Germany by Dr. Paul Horn is 
an important asset of the Oriental world. 

It now remains for us to trace the Iranian words 
which have gout' to the Arabic language when the two 
races, the Iranian and the Arabian, lived together in Ir&n. 
I give below a select list of Middle-Persian and New- 
Persian words which were Arabicised at the time. The 
Middle-Persian, i.e., the Pahlavi language had borrowed 
Aramaic words, perhaps taken over in the Askanian 
period. The Aramaic element introduced in Pahlavi was 
known as ‘ Auzvarisn ’ just as we learn from. Ibn Miujaffa. 
But the ‘ Auzvarisn ’ of the Pahlavi literature did not 
come down to the New Persian and the latter remained a 
purely Iranian dialect for a while after the Middle-Persian 
was divested of the. Aramaic borrowings. But if the new 
language which replaced the Middle-Persian did not 
preserve in it the Aramaic, borrowings of the former, it 
began to borrow Arabic words, phrases and expressions as 
freely as to make itself a mixture of Aryan and Semitic ; 
in fact, flu* Iranian race fully revealed her inherent traits 
and susceptibilities of adopting whatever was found worth 
having. The Iranians thus introduced a large number of 
Arabic forms and expressions in their New-Persian dialect 
and gave to their Aryan brothers .-.peaking . the Sanskrit 
language a large number of words and phrases relating to 
science, astronomy and astrology. I will rest satisfied 
with giving only a few astrological terms borrowed from 
Arabic into New-Persian and from the latter in the 
Sanskrit literature. It is to be wished that a group of 
learned men will take up this study and write at length 
on this subject I have ventured to place before the 
conference. This type of research will evoke great 
interest as inciting a critical study of the history of the 
world’s culture and how it was transmitted from one 
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nation to the other (luring generations wide apart from 
one another. During the Sasanian period, the best works 
of the Sanskrit literatim' wmr introduced in Tran by great 
Sasanian kings suck as Ijahram-i Gur, Khusn: KavAt aivl 
others. Lhe Persian translations ; >f the MahAbhaiai.a, 
the IJpanishads, the' \cdas. and other Sanskrit texts an*, 
up to date, sealed hooka rotting in libraries preserving 
these texts in manuscripts. May tin* day come too soon 
when they will he utilised by tin* Sanskritisls. The 
fables of Bid-pay have travelled ai! over the world in 
various languages afjter having born translated in Palilavi 
during the Sasanian period. Tin* Arab thus rereived a 
knowledge of the various sciences as heritage from t in* 
Sasanian Iran, attaining to the highest point of mltuiv 
possible. Me 'rave t,o Kmnpe his store of knowledge 
through Spain, and to the great Aryan rulturr of India, 
he transmitted Ids knowledge as preserved up-to-date in 
the Sanskrit literature, in the terms ol astronomy and 
astrology especia:! v 

When two nation^ of different cull ure 1 i\ e together in 
the relation of tin* compit-ror and tin* compir.vd, they 
naturally misundersi «i.iid and misinterpret emm ol lu*r. 
The values assigned to words and phrases an* changed, 
nay, at times values and meanings diametrically opposite 
are assigned to words by tin* nation borrowing them. 
That the very interesting word lirdaus is a term bor¬ 
rowed from the Iranian has been forgotten and it, is con¬ 
sidered an Arabic word. The misunderstanding lists been 
aggravated as tin* corresponding word with the same 
meanings as are assigned to it in New-Persian, cannot be 
found in the old dialects of Iran, the A vesta, tin*. Old 
Persian and the Middle Persian. The Aryan concept of 
‘ pari-dh i ’ /.e., “a fence A “an enclosure”, which sur¬ 
rounded the heavens, was considered too precious to be cast 
aside. The Iranian 4 pairidix ’ (pairi-dae/a ^“paradise ") 
was found as an asset of the old Aryans, still lurking in 
the Avestan literature, when the Arab and the Iranian 
manufactured the New Persian language, and they saw' in 
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‘ firdaus ’ ‘ a garden ‘ a heaven ’ and preserved for the 
world a noble Aryan ideal which humanity will cherish so 
long as the Persian language will be living and the 
Shalmftma of the great Iranian poet, who adopted 
‘ Firdausi ’ as his nom-de-plume, will be sung in the world. 
It will be difficult to decide as to whether the Arab borrowed 
the idea of k Firdaus ’ from the Iranian or from the Jew 
who also has got the word in the Hebrew language. The 
Hebrew word h p-r-d-s\ meaning u an orchard, garden, 
enclosed plantation ” occurs in Nohemia 11,8, Ecclesiastes 
II, 5. u The Greeks have acknowledged that the word 
. came to them from the Orientals or Persians who 
gave this name to their f ruit gardens and their parks, where 
they kept all sorts of wild creatures. Xenophon and 
other Greek winters often make use of the word in this 
sense”. Calmet’s Dictionary. “The Septuagint almost 
constantly render . . . when it refers to the garden of 

Eden, by . . . Hence the word . . . paradise is 

in the N. T. applied to the stale of faithful souls between 
death and the resurrect ion, when' like Adam in Eden, they 
are admitted to immediate communion with God in Christ, 
or to a participation of the true tree of life, irhich is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. Comp. Duke XX III , 13. 
.Revelation II, 7. ()1 this blessed state St. Paul had a 

foretaste, ^ Corinthians X11, 4.”— 1 Hebrew and English 
Lexicon,’ by John Parkhurst, AT. A. pp. 131-435. 

Anyhow, this long quotation from John Parkhurst, 
an authority on the 11 ('brew literature, will-show that the 
1 paradise ’ of the Jews and the Christians was taken from 
the Iranian, ages before the Arab conquered Iran, ami it 
is quite likely that the borrowing had taken place at least 
over a thousand years before the Aral) conquest of Iran. 

1 will give'only one more instance of misinterpretation 
of the meaning of a word borrowed by the Arab or rather 
Arabicised and for apparent reasons which do not need 
explanation. 

The appellation 1 Gabr ' 4 Guobre \ 4 Giaour’, 1 Gavr 
given to the Zarathnstrians of Iran has been variously 
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interpreted. As is usually the case, the conquering Arab 
considered the Iranian to he a payan, an infidel and a 
baibarian. The term yabr thendore, was considered 
applicable to one. uuworfby to i/e ranked in a iine witli the 
civilized worshipper of one (lod, and the ‘Majus’tbe 
magi an priest, was taken to Ik* a iiro-worsliippt'r a 
magician who by charms and spoils performed wicked 
actions. TI is incantations, therefore, were forbidden as 
productive ol evil inlluenees. Such misinterpretation was 
cither due to ignorance or intentional misrepresentation 
on tlm part of the conqueror. 

Without waiting to give the real moaning of the word 
4 magha traceable to the Vedas and the (lathas, two 
Aryan monuments of unimpeachable value, for finding out 
the facts of history, and trace the original meaning of tlm 
modern word k majus’, borrowed by tin 1 Aral) from the 
Greek, let us tone the' real meaning of the term ‘gain*’. 
The 4 gabr 1 was. 4 a king \ v a hero \ 4 of noble descent \ 
a 4 jabli \ 1 an inhabitant of Media or Persian Iraq . 

It is not. possible' for mo to treat more' words in detail 
and explain the change of me»aniug undergone by the 
Iranian words taken ever by the Arab, giving ! hem an 
Arabic garb. 

Whilst studying the question of cultural contacts of 
the Indo-Aryans and the Irauo-Aryans, the- facts suppli<*cl 
by actual history must always he kept before our eyes. 
Members of the Indo-Aryan stock went to Iran in old 
times in quest of knowledge and the Irano-Aryan used to 
send his representatives to India to bring to Iran the best 
that was in Jnd. If the Oriental Conferences could be of 
any avail, let us have learned men from all over the world, 
of all castes and creeds, to come down to India, let the 
Iranian, the Arab, the Iraqi, the Turk, the Russian, the 
Lithuanian, the English, the French, the Italian, the 
German, the Hun, the Copt, the Amherio, nay, men of all 
the nations of the world, meet together for cultural unity, 
to form an eclectic circle of friends and lovers, brothers 
and sisters, to appreciate what is found the best in the 
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world find to remove the evil of all 'kinds and of all 
shades. 

1 give below a choice list of the Sanskrit borrowings 
from the Persi-Arabic literature. It will be imperfect 
without the statement as to the borrowings of the Irauo- 
Aryans from the Indo-Aryans of some of their astronomical 
terms. The great Iranian traveller of the 11th century, 
Abu liaihan Al-beroni, lias done a very great service to 
biing about cultural contacts by writing his learned works 
in Arabic, some of which, ('Astir al-baqiyah ’ and ‘ Tanjim’) 
have seen the light of day through European efforts. 

The great poet and saint Kh;\ja Hafiz would have 
given away Samarkand and .Bokhara for the 'kbal-i 
Hindu ’= “the black mole,” on tbe cheek of ‘ Tork-i 
Sirazi = the heart-ravishing thief, i.e., “the, fair beauty of 
Sirazi ”. The very name ‘ Hindu ’ was given by the Irano- 
Aryan to bis brother the fndo-Aryan, in times immemorial. 
We find reference to the ‘ Hapta Hindu’(— Vedic 
‘ xtii>f<t-Simlli.v ') in theAvestan Vandid&d, (I, 1 <Hj and the 
lis-Hiudva’ Mountain in the Mihir Yast (101) 1 and in 
the Vasna (57,d!i). 

The Sogdiansand Cborasmians ol Iran have borrowed 
the Sanskrit names of at least three asterisms in their 
dialect. 


Sanskrit; 

I 'rush (hit iuni 
lit rati 
M a <j Int 


Sogdian 

( ; . I' ) 

1 ^ 3i ) ) 

( i<0 ) 


Cboroasmian 

1 ^ ) 

( 

(^) 


The .1 ranian writers in Arabicol some of the important 
books of Astronomy have borrowed llie Sanskrit siildhanhi 
;mil used it ns ( N-iic ) ‘ Sind-hind ’ in their works. 

'1 hey htive borrowed the names of precious fruit trees 
such as nanhtira or uu iiLtIu . mirihrli t — 

ScT IH '- J'tt Saclmu's “ Clivonuloay el Ancient Nations," pp. 

■JitT-.'iis, 
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“ the cocoanut tree ’’; amnia — ^ — pear ; am ala fa* = 

r ioT — “ Embilic inyrobalan hilm — -- 11 Bel fruit 

haridra — tunnep* - 1 

The European astronomers owe a great deal to tin 
Arab for having received Irom him the Lviso-Arahu*. 
names of constellations, a list of which shows that the 
borrowing enabled (In' Greek Astronomers of old to till in 
the gaps and blank spaces in their sky 
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Quicksilver; measles. 
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(‘spet) White. 

(‘speta’) ^ l White paint used by ladies. 

(‘Gas’) <&? Time; place; position; rank. 
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(‘andargas’) o la. ^ \ The five supplementary days 

_ oLf. jsj' of the Iranian calendar 

^ J J named after the five 

Gathas of Zarathustra. 
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DUALISM IN AVKSTA AND ITS 
J’lllLOSOlMflU LMPOIU’ 


)Y A It \\ r AI)l \ B \ (('antaii \ni> IJ\K.-Ar-1;Y\\. 

h, i ' 

PrdfrssnT of Philosophy, UnitTr.vty of Mysore. 


^ In tin 1 liislory of even r< 1 1 ”ion it isa noteworthy laet 
t^at till' followers nave generally failed to understand the 
inner significance of their niasfirs teaching and heme 
I|,oy have also faded to lne lip to the purify of their 
Master’s teaehinu. Zoroastrianism has proved no ex¬ 
ception to the vu The Vendidad and the later A vest a 
generally revolve round the idea of dualism in so extra 
vacant a fash^m that tin world at lai*e las been 
thoroughly jnrfHied m speaking of popular Zona ■«rinmsin 
as Duahsin. In the later Avesta Anpra Mamyus is not 
nicrek the opponent of Spenfa Mainyns, hut he Inures as 
a creator, even tliouph a creator of all that is evil and 
noxious in the world. Not merely does he delight m 
bcpuilinp th(> soul of man into unriphteousiioss, hut he is 
portrayed as the creator of mplit and the creator of all 
animals lik* serpents and wild lieasts. The dasturs of the 
l^ter Zoroastrian ape did not pause to consider the 
untenahility of their position. They bestowed no thoupht 
as to how day could have any sipnilioanee without inpht 
or how any aoimal could he spoken of as wholly evil, when 
every species that exists has to fulfil its function whether 
we mortals like it or not. How can a lizard he <>f Anpia 
Alain yus’s brood, what sins can it he held guilty o , w k n 
as a matter of fact in a mala, la-infested locality its fond¬ 
ness for mosquitoes may even he regarded as a ;»oon to 

m J 
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humanity ? The blazing flame is a creature of Spenta 
Mainyus, but the unfortunate charcoal is pilloried as a 
creature of the Evil Spirit, and yet in the cold and bleak 
Iran the warmth-giving capacity of charcoal may well 
have endeared it to the shivering Iranian. Thus can it 
be seen that this type of dogmatic dualism easily reduces 
itself to absurdity. No one to-day, whether among the 
Parsis or the Avestan scholars of the West,' is interested 
in it, still less does he care to defend it. 

The question becomes much more intriguing when it 
is asked whether this extreme type of dualism is not based 
on something in the teaching of the Prophet Zarathustra 
himself, in short the question is whether Zoroastrianism 
even at its best does not involve a fundamental dualism: 
the Dualism of Good and Evil, of Light and Darkness, of 
Knowledge and Ignorance? Most of the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries contrast the Dualism of the Parsis with the 
Monotheism of the Christians. Even the most sympathe¬ 
tic of European scholars are content to speak of Zoroaster’s 
own teaching as dualistic, though there are exceptions 
like Dr. Hang, Dr. West and Dr. Moulton. On the other 
hand, Parsi scholars of their Scriptures appear to be stung 
by the Christians’ talk of Zoroastrian Dualism and are 
keen on denying Dualism altogether, though here again 
there are a few exceptions, the most notable being 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla. 

In the fairly voluminous literature that has come 
into being round this question, discussions tend to centre 
round textual considerations, and far too little attention 
has been paid to the philosophic implications of Zarathu- 
stra’s teaching in the Gath as. The words Monotheism 
and Dualism carry no particular charm for me. I am 
rather interested in what they stand for in the ethical and 
religious life of mankind. This is the only excuse 1 can 
plead for adding one more essay on an old old topic. I 
dare not hope to carry conviction to all, but I shall be 
content, if I succeed in making certain philosophical impli¬ 
cation?. in the Gatlias clearer than they have been made 
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so far. I should like to show how Dualism is funda¬ 
mental to every theism that claims to be ethical and in 
this respect no religion ,i ‘» hubccodod in transcending 
Zoroastrianism. Further I should like to show how reli¬ 
gious dualism finds its completion m philosophic monism. 

As contrasted with the thoroughgoing duahsm of the 
latei A vesta, the dualism of Zoroaster is purelv ethical. 
Genuine morality carries with it moral responsibility, and 
Zarafehustra recognises this in Yasna 151.1 ” Yea, I shall 
speak forth; hear ye, who come from near and far. 
Ponder well over all things. Weigh my words with care 
and clear thought,” just ms in Yasna 30/J he lias said : 
“Lot each man choose his own creed for himself.” The 
import of this is free will, without which morality would 
be more moekmw. If a mar is not free to choose, it would 
he adding insult to injury to speak ol him as evil or as 
unrighteous, ll a mail is free to choose, what is Ik* to 
choose between? The answer of Zarathuslra is clear as 
given in the famous passage. Yasna I5. 1 J ; u I shall tell 
you now of those twin spirits, which took their birt h at 
the beginning of life. The benevolent Spirit of Goodness 
thus spake to the Spirit of Evil: Neither on-: Hmm/ht*, 
nor commands, nor one n nderstavdin.f/s, nor our beliefs, 
nor our deeds, nor our consciences, nor our souls , are at 
one.” (Italics are ours.) Such a rigorous opposition so 
rigorously expressed is the very bedrock of Zarathustra’s 
religion, ft would he difficult indeed to explain it away. 
Nor is it necessary, for he had a very clear conception of 
morality and all its implications, and his soul rebelled at the 
very idea of any compromise between good and evil. They 
have nothing in common. They are in perpetual conflict. 
Hence the aroma of strenuous fight which generally 
pervades all Zoroastrian writings. Hence too the “ Kusli ” 
round the Zoroastrian’s waist as a symbol of his being ever 
ready to fight the good light against Angra Mainyus. 

The difference between Spenta Mainyus and Angra 
Mainyus is clear cut, hut tin., difference is not between two 
substances—it is rather between two principles. Hi nee 
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they are not as such two persons, though they arc per¬ 
sonifications. Such personifications arc allowable in 
poetry and are freely used by Zarathustra in the Gathas, 
e.fj., the Amexhaspentas or the Holy Immortals. Volin 
Manah or Good Mind is one of them. The others are 
Asha or ltightcousness ; Aramaiti ov Devotion ; Klwludhra 
or Sovereignty; Havrvatat or Perfection and Ameretat- 
or Immortality. Aramaiti is described as a 'daughter of 
Mazda, and this is enough to show that these A iurxltd- 
speulax are not substantive, hut merely representations of 
the different aspects of God or the Saktis of God. Hence 
tin; Parsi scholars who seek to differentiate between 
Ahura Mazda and Spenta Mainyus miss the most essential 
point in the teachings of the Gathas, for Ahura Mazda 
apart from Spenta Mainyus is a nonentity and to make 
Angra Mainyus an aspect of Mazda is to stab Zarathustra’s 
religion in its most vital part. 

In popular theism it is customary to conceive of God 
with all the attribute's man can think of raised to the 
superlative degree. Thus he is conceived as omnipotent, 
omniscient, all-merciful, all-just, not to mention the 
strings ol names by which God is known in the A vesta, 
the Bible and the Koran. But in the frenzy of devotion 
people are apt to forget some of the palpable contradictions 
involved in this chaotic description. The most funda¬ 
mental contradiction is that between God’s power and 
God s goodness. If He is really all-powerful, why does 
He tolerate so much evil and sin on earth? "If His nature 
admits of no evil, then the existence of evil is due to some 
other agency, if such an agent exists, who can create 
evil in spite of God, surely then we have here a definite 
limitation ol God s power. This is the dilemma which 
has pursued the,ism right through the ages. It is signifi¬ 
cant that on the very threshhold of the birth of theism on 
our earth Zarathus! ra saw the conflict. He could have 
accepted the omnipotence of God and made evil a part and 
parcel of God. But his moral fibre did not stand this 
desecration and lie preferred to emphasise the goodness of 
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Ood as against His power. That is why he has so openly 
declared in Yasua 45'2 that there is nothing in common 
between Spenta Mainyus and Angra Mainyus. He made 
his choice, and the whole sul/sequcnt history of theism 
shows that the besl minds in the history of humanity in 
every epoch and every clime have followed in his wake. 
What is power without goodness? That is why in the 
whole of the Gathas Mazda is never spoken of without 
reference to Spenta Mainyus or to Asha or to Aramaiti or 
to Vohu Manah or to Haurvatat and Ameretat. It is only 
in the aroma of these benign attributes that Mazda, has 
significance, and is‘worthy of our worship and homage. 
It is only His goodness that imparts strength to us to 
withstand the temptation to deviate from the path of 
righteousness. Angra Mainyus may make himself felt in 
a thousand wavs, may bv his insidious whisperings and 
prospects of wealth and power seek to assert his sway over 
us. But Ahum the Good abhors Angra Mainyus and 
commands us to stick to the path of goodness so as to 
earn the immortal fruits of a good life, peace and harmony. 
Woe to the man who prefers power to being good. 

Such is the Dualism of Zarathustra’s Gathas. There 
is, indeed, the hope held out that Angra Mainyus will he 
ultimately annihilated and Spenta Mainyus rule trium¬ 
phant all by Himself. But this refers to the far distant 
future. To us mortals it is an idea, even perhaps an ideal, 
to which our faith gives a shape. But till the day of 
Riatakluz comes, it is our lot to carry on the good fight, 
for every victory gained over Angra Mainyus is a strength¬ 
ening of our soul, and thus inch by inch is evil conquered. 
This is in itself a great reward for the true soldier who has 
understood the significance of warfare with evil and is pre¬ 
pared to do his duty and leave the rest to Ahura Mazda. 
Whatever be the defects of this type of thought, lias 
theism anywhere anything better to show ? 

Take the teaching of the Hebrews. Valnveh 
has honoured them as His own chosen people. But He 
expects an unquestioning obedience from his children. 
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He is a “ jealous” God and will not brook rivals. “ Ven¬ 
geance is mine,” saitli the Lord God of Wrath, and He 
punishes the worshippers of false gods like Baal and 
Moloch. He has disclosed to Moses His Ten Command¬ 
ments, all of which with the exception of the injunction 
regarding Sabbath are moral injunctions universal in 
character. They who observe them are of Yahweh. All, 
who do not, are of the brood of Satan. And Satan is but 
the Hebrew edition of the Iranian Angra Mainyus. It is 
this insistence on righteousness that constitutes the burden 
of the generations of the great Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever he the advance represented by Christianity 
over the Old Testament it has not shaken itself free from 
the conception of Satan. God is there, but the myth of a 
rebellious angel, offering battle through the -ages to the 
hosts of Lord God, is hardly consonant with the omnipo¬ 
tence of God. This constitutes the fundamental difliculty 
of Christian theology. This explains the vogue of the so- 
called Mauichaean heresy, an olT-shoot of Zoroastrianism, 
in the heart of Christendom itself for several centuries. 
If Christ is the Bedeemer, from whom is Ho to redeem 
mankind except from Satan himself? He, the Son of God, 
was not above being tempted. How then could an average 
mortal escape the assiduous attentions of Satan ? Thus 
the conflict between the power of God and the goodness 
of God runs right through Christian theology and Christian 
folklore and Christian life, in the austere Milton Satan is 
unconsciously endowed with all the traits of a hero, even 
though it be the hero of a lost cause and losing fight. 
Goethe's Mephistopheles constitutes the highest literary 
embodiment of Satan, and the whole philosophy of Baust 
becomes meaningless apart from the dualism of God and 
Satan. It is only because Satan is real that Christ has 
meaning. Take away Satan and Christ’s occupation is 
gone. 

It is difficult to understand the gibe of the Christian, 
missionary that Zoroastrianism is dualistic while Christia¬ 
nity is monotheistic. The establishment of the Kingdom 



of God on earth ma) tonic, ;i well as the day of llesur- 
lection, even as in Zoroastrianism, may come in God's good 
time, but till then the power of Satan is there to be reckoned 
with. It is a misuse of terms to deny the monotheistic 
character of Zoroastrianism, il Christianity is monotheistic; 
or to deny that Christianity is dualistie neither more nor 
less than Zoroastrianism, I mean of course the Zoro¬ 
astrianism of Zarathustra himself* 'The eminent German 
missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer m his ('Itrixfiuiiit // ami 
llehomm of the World does not. he-.it;';e to argue that every 
theistic religion thht can claim to be ethical must lie 
dualistie. “ Every rational faith lias to choose between 
two things: either to he an ethical religion or to he a 
religion that explains the world. We Christians choose 1 
the former, that, which i •- of higher value.” 

Islam lias ga I he rod so much from the Old and New 
Testaments thai it would lie a miracle indeed if it could 
have steered deer of dualism : which it must accept if it 
is to make good its ethical character. Its highest Dope's 
anel aspirations e;entr<‘ round the eompiest of Ihlis and 
this is not a matter of choice, hut a matter ol iiiexoiabO 
logic of religions fa< t 

'Thus wc find that the four great, pure theisms are 
dualistie. 1 cannot, pause to eleal with Hinduism anel 
Buddhism, Jot they rest on philosophic baseis different 
from the; great ethical theisms we' have dealt with. 

Religions involve fundamentalism and lienee are 
dogmatic. But we find that even in the history of 
philosophy theism has tended to he dualistie;. In the 1 
lleinibUc e>f Plato wc rind the ieleia developed that, God can 
only he the creator of gooel, anel if his ultimate posit ion 
tends to he monistic, it is only because he transcends the 
theistic approach to philosophy. It, was in the last gene¬ 
ration that Mill declared his willingness te> goto Hell 
rather than bend his knee to a powerful hut unrighteems 
God. More recently William James has emphasised the 
morality in God rather th: e his power. The conception 
of a finite God, holds the allegiance of many thinkers., who 
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would technically be called unchristian. Their only justi¬ 
fication is that a righteous God with limited powers is a 
loftier idea than a God of might and poWer without the 
will to be good. This means that “ either God wished to 
create all good and He could not, or He could and He 
would not,” i.e., He is either all good, but not all powerful; 
or that He is all powerful, but not all good. To the moralist, 
to the man of religion the choice is clear. Power is of little 
significance compared to goodness, a.nd though in the 
evolution of religious ideas the idea of power preceded the 
idea of goodness, it is the idea of goodness that has gained 
a decisive victory over the thoughts of men. And in this 
great evolution the Prophet of Tran played the role ol a 
pioneer, and though his followers be a mere handful to¬ 
day, it is his thought which has permeated all .subsequent 
theisms. At the ethical and religious level the Dualism 
ol Good and Evil is inevitable. 

IT. 

In human mind there is a tremendous urge towards 
simplicity, which is beautifully represented by the famous 
Occam’s Razor: entia non sunt mnhijiiicanda. ft is this 
which has urged some of the highest minds towards unity, 
which becomes monotheism in religion and monism in 
philosophy. I have tried to show above that pure mono¬ 
theism is an impossibility except in the sense that it 
considers only one God worthy of worship and adoration 
although there is another principle, which is continuously 
obstructing the work of righteousness in men. But there has 
been no dearth of philosophic endeavour to reduce religious 
dualism to monism. One such attempt that has been 
made by some Parsi scholars is to distinguish between 
Ahura Mazda and Bpenta Mainvus and make both Spent a 
Mainyus and Angra Mainvus attributes of Ahura Mazda. 
So far as the Gathas are concerned there is only one passage 
Yasna 48 which as interpreted by Dr. ITaug gives some 
countenance to this view, but it has been translated quite 
otherwise by Dr. Mills and Ervad Kanga. Dr. Hang’s 
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translation makes it quite irreconcilable with Yasna lo.A 
Making Angra Mainyusa creation of Aliura Mazda destroys 
the ethical character of the (laths-. That the Gathiis are 
through and through < lineal is (dear from the very fact 
that Ahura Mazda is always addressed through his motv.i 
attributes. It is these; that constitute His nature, for 
evil is alien to Him. 

Apart from any specific reference to the teaching of 
Zarathustra, I may point out the consoqu'-nee of making 
both good aud evil attributes of the one ultimate lleing, 
and that is to obliterate the very distinction between good 
and evil. Spinoza’s philosophy is veiy pertimml. in this 
connection. He regarded good and evil as only our 
human ways of looking at things, lmt from the standpoint 
of substance, ns lie conceived God, sub specie aeJcnu- 
tutis, there is nothing evil, for everything is as it ought to he. 
This is the defect of pantheism of tin; usual type, which 
finds God in everything, so t hat there is no room for evil. If 
1 lend money ton friend and lie dot's not repay me, it is an 
evil from my own limited standpoint, lmt from the. stand¬ 
point of God there is no evil in ii. It, is this sterile optimism 
that makes all moral endeavour superfluous, and that is 
why every religious theism, including of course Zoroastri¬ 
anism, is so thoroughly opposed to it. It indeed lias the 
merit of overcoming dualism, lmt it reminds one of tin; 
vulgar analogy of throwing the baby out along with the 
hath water or of curing a disease by killing the patient. 

III. 

It has to be honestly admitted that the task of 
reconciling religious and ethical dualism with the intellec¬ 
tual demands of monism is not an easy one. That is 
why Dr. Schweitzer writes with desperation ; “We hold 
to the absolutely and profoundly ethical religion as to the 
one thing needful, though philosophy may go to rad; and 
ruin. ” A little later in a more subdued mood lie writes : 
“ The God w ho is kaowm through philosophy and the God 
whom I experience as Ethical Will do not coincide. They 
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aro one; but how they are one, I do not understand.” 
This also explains why there has been a certain amount of 
strained relations between the men of religion and philo¬ 
sophers. The latter’s main endeavour is to understand 
the world, the man of religion is content to take the exist¬ 
ence of (iod on trust and make His will his own. Their 
interests are different. That is why die thinker is repelled 
by the dogmatism of mere religion, while the man of 
religion is repelled by the cool and almost “ diabolically ” 
analytic intellcctualism of the philosopher. The chances of 
conflict used to be greater in the past when the crude and 
dogmatic cosmology of the old religions came into sharp 
collision with the discoveries of modern science, especially 
as represented by the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Darwin. Cosmology is outside the domain of religion and 
therefore to-day we side with science in all questions that 
pertain to the understanding of the cosmic forces. This 
leaves untouched the demands of morality, which for the 
vast majority of mankind go hand in hand with religion. 
Kven so human spirit will not brook two water-tight 
compartments of philosophy and religion. They must 
meet somewhere somehow so that the palpable reality of 
evil, which alone gives a significance to our moral en¬ 
deavours, is not denied to satisfy the logical demands of 
unity. 

It would be too long to establish in this paper the 
various arguments and the dialectic by which philosophers 
seek to establish monism. But assuming it is established 
wo may summarise its conclusions. In modern philosophic 
parlance there is one ultimate reality, which is 
Spirit. It alone is, it alone is real, so that what¬ 
ever exists is Spirit or is a manifestation of Spirit. 
The manifestations are transient, but the Spirit is 
eternal. Its very nature is to manifest itself, its 
life is an eternal process. Hence at no point is it 
complete or perfect. Its perfection is to evolve. Its 
manifestations constitute a hierarchy from the dumb 
organisms we know as minerals to the self-conscious being 
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we know as man, and tie \ may bcj superior beings un¬ 
known to us. What; we call nature is not Head or inert as 
we are often apt to assume. It is fully alive with the 
breath of Spirit. Only it is Spirit at the lower li wels of 
its manifestations. Man with a body is a pare ol nature, 
he is phenomenon, but in Kant’s words he is also noume- 
non, or to use the language of religion he is a soul with 
the free capacity to distinguish between right and wrong 
and to choose between right and wrong and to act accord¬ 
ingly. The ethical goal of men is peace and harmony 
among themselves. • The more they succeed, they are 
spiritual; their failures constitute the evil. At the level of 
men Spirit does not work mechanically, and this gives rise' 
to evil, which is an incident in the life of the Spirit in man. 
It is his duty lo overcome this obstruction, however 
diflicult it be. This gives rise to the moral struggle in 
him and it is this struggle which is pictured in tin* 
Gathas and other ethical theisms. It is not an easy 
struggle, nor a struggle in vain. It is not the latter, because 
a single diviation from the path of rectitude may involve 
a shattered life or create confusion in a thousand 
innocent people. It «s not easy, because there, i; no clear 
cut demarcation between what is good and w hat is evil. 
Kacli concrete situation carries w ith it it s ow n moral tone, 
and therefore each person must shoulder the responsibility 
of solving each moral problem as it arises. Truth 
is indeed good and it is the corner stone of Xoroastrian 
ethics, but who would praise a physician that bluntly tells 
a dying patient that there is no hope for him ? Or take 
the case of a patriot who condemns his own son in tin' 
interest of his country as was done, by Lucius Junius 
.Brutus. A virtue may come into conflict with a virtue, and 
so in a particular case wdiat is normally a virtue may come 
to ho an evil. What conduces to the love of God and 
his creatures is good, all else is evil. Thus moral conflict 
is rooted in the very nature of human evolution. Ill's 
choice makes or mars him, declares him to he on the side 
of God or of Angra Mainyus. It is futile to say that evil 
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is a more negation in itself. It is as positive as good, 
because evil lias as definite consequences as the good. It 
is negative only in the sense in which it is true to say that 
a chair is not a table. Though both good and evil are 
positive, there is a vital difference between the two : the 
good is universal, synthetic, while the evil is always 
disruptive. The good is such that every person can will 
it and make the society and himself all the better for it, 
while the evil is such that it can never be universally willed 
without making all social life impossible. 

So the Spirit which is continually evolving affords 
a metaphysical basis for the facts of morality. I 
cannot venture to say that all these metaphysical impli¬ 
cations can be made good by citations from the Gathas, 
but I believe that it is not inconsistent with the ethical 
teaching of Zarathustra. In those early .days when he 
lived , the need for ethics and for God who was the 
embodiment of goodness was imperative. The need for 
metaphysics was a luxury then and did not arise for per¬ 
haps five hundred years after him. I cannot go the whole 
way with Dr. Schweitzer and repudiate metaphysics 
altogether. J3ut I do think that for the vast majority 
even to-day the need to lead a good life is far more impera¬ 
tive than the need to understand the world at largo and that 
is why religion continues to have a greater significance for 
the generality of mankind than philosophy. 



A/I DATIAKA Oil ANTICHRIST 

Rv Fiioi-\ Ai. A. Shusteh v, 
Maharaja* (lollnjr, Muxoyt . 


The eoneeption.of the two opposite force's operating 
in nature is the chief feature of Iranian religions, 
/arabhustra was bln' lirst great prophet of Iran to declare 
that all inanimate objects, plants, animals, mankind, 
their languge and thoughts, art' t'ithcr Ahuraic * >r 
Ahrimanie. 11< says thus in Yasna do-2. 

u At Iravaknshya afiheus mainyu paouruye yay.ao 
spanyao uiti niravatvem angrem : ‘ noil na manao, unit 
Sfmgha, unit Khoatavo, mu da varana, noil uxdha naeda 
shyaolhana, unit daena, ndit urvano, haeainte 7 ” / e., u I 
spt'ak of the two primeval spirits, that whiedi e Spanya 
said to Angra: 1 we (two) agree, neither in though is, neither 
in doctrine, neither in wisdom, nor in conviction, neither 
in speech nor in deeds, neither in conscience nor in Soul.’ 51 
All subsequent thinkers and reformers of Pre-Islamic 
and Post-Islamic Iran followed this doctrine. These 
two spirits are named Spenta-niainyu and Angra-niainvu. 
They are symbolized in various phases as light and 
darkness, soul and matter, fertility and drought, justice* 
and tyranny, truth and druj or lie. They always oppose 
each other and in their great conflict initial success is 
with the ‘druj ’ hub finally truth shines over blit*, false 
delusion .and ‘druj ’ is overthrown and destroyed. The 
capacity for growth and assimilation as well as for decay 
and disintegration is inherent in the nature of all things. 
This idea is so deep-rooted in the Iranian mind that it 
appears in all aspects of their life and is extended from 
religion to philosophy, legends and mythology. Kvcry 
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good and just hero is opposed by an eviL tyrant. Yima, 
son of Vivanhvat, (the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat), the 
organizer of Iranian society, whose epithets in Avesta are 
Khshaeta, hwathwo, Xvarenanuhastemo, i.e., the shining, 
the magnificent, the most glorious, is opposed by Azi 
Dahaka (the Vedic Ahi), the dragon, the water stealer, 
the druj, the deceiver and is vanquished by him. Among 
his descendants Thraetaona, son of Athwaya, (the Indian 
Trita, son of Aptya, or tht? waters), took Azi captive but 
did not kill him and as directed bv the angel, he left him 
bound in chains on the summit of mount Dimavant, the 
Hima-vat of Iran. Azi remains there till the rise of 
Kcresaspa (the Indian Kiis-asva), the slayer of the horned 
dragon and vanquisher of the great monster named 
Ganderewa (the Indian Gandharvas 1 . -Like Jesus, 
Kercsaspa is wounded by his enemy but enjoys eternal 
life. He is asleep in the valley of Pishin near Kabul 
guarded by a large number of Fravashis and will rise 
again towards the end of the world to destroy the great 
druj, who will be set free for a short time and once again 
bring sufferings to mankind. 

In this short paper, I venture to point out the close 
resemblance between the legends of Azi and the great 
deceiver in the apocalyptic writings of the Jews and the 
Christians. 

The dragon myth is common to many ancient nations 
such as Egyptian, Babylonian, Chinese, Greek, Iranian 
and Indian. The description of the dragon is more 
or less similar. For instance, take the following linos of 
Ijigveda : 

“ na ma garan nadyah matritamah dasah yat 
un, su samubdham avfidluih s : rah yat asya 
Traitanah vitakshat svayam dasah urah amsav 
api gdha.” 

Wig. I 158-5. 

which means:— 

Let not mother Nadya (river) swallow me as Diisa 
throw well bound, have not devoured me. 
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his 


As Iraitana wounded his head, so has Dasa wounded 
own and lias struck his breast and shoulders. 

u Sail id dasam tuvlravam palih dan shad 
aksham tri sirs'll:” uam rfamanyat asya Tritah nu 
ojasa, vridhanah vipa varahani Ayah agraya 



j;iff. \ 99-(i. 


i.*\, He the Lord and gi ver subdued Dasa. who roared aloud 
(lik) six eyed, three headed and through his power Trita, 
the mighty, smote the water laden with his pointed 
arrow. 

In the A vesta (Flaoma. yast), Azi is described thus 
“ Vo janat AzTm Dahakem, thri zafanem thn 
kamercdheni xshvas aslilm, hazahra yaoxshttm 
ash-aojarihein daevim drujem agliem gaethavyo 
drvantrm yam ash-aejastemam drujem fraca 
kerentat aiigro-mainyush aoi yam astvaitlm 
gaetham mahrkai ashahe gaetlianam.” 

/.e., Who killed AzT dahaka three-jawed, three-headed, 
six-eyed and with one thousand powers (of deceit), the 
very strong devilish, dwij, evil to the living creatures, 
unbeliever, whom Angro-maiuyu made the strongest druj 
against this material world for destruction oi the* creation 
of Asha. 

The lie or druj was so hated by the ancient Iranians 
that King Darius repeatedly mentions in his inscriptions; 
for instance, lie says: - 

Martiya hya auramazdaha framana ban taiy 
gasta ma thadiya pathlm Tv am rastam ma 
avarada, ma starva ’’ 

i.e., O Man! The command of God may not seem 
repugnant to thee, do not leave the true path, do not sin ; 
and:— 

u Tuvam ka khshayathiya hya aparam aliy, 
martiya hya draujam ahatiy hya va zurakara 
ahatiy avaiy ma dm eta biya, ufrastadiy parsa.’ 
t c 'Thou who will be king aftei me, to him, who is a 

10 " 
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lio or tyrant, never he a friend but punish him with severe 
punishment and :— 

“ Aurainazda patumhaca hainaya, haca dusiyara, 

liaca drauga.” 

i.e ., May Ahurama/dil protect (my people) from evil host, 
from famine and from lie. 

Tlipse were the three most dreaded evils all manifested 
in the person of A/i who, in course of time, lost his 
abstract character and gave his name to a certain Semitic 
dynasty which ruled long in a remote period over the 
Iranians. One thousand which signify a large number 
and originally meant many sources and means of deceiving 
mankind according to Firdousi and other Iranian historians 
became the one thousand years’ rule of Zahbak in Iran. 

When Cyrus the great became master of Babylon, he 
ound a large number of Jews interned there as captives, 
lie permitted them to return and live free in their mother¬ 
land. This kind and benevolent policy was followed by 
his successors and therefore the Achaomenian kings are 
mentioned and praised in the Old Testament, particularly 
Cyrus, who is called the liberator. But the Selucides, 
who succeeded the Iranians as rulers in Syria and 
Palestine, ill-treated the Jews King Antiochus IY 
Fjpiphanes may he called the A/i Dahaka of the Hebrews, 
and it was at this time that the Jewish apocalyptic 
literature was developed. The object of the writers was 
to console their co-religionists in their present suffering 
and to encourage them by giving hope of future deliverance 
and happy life. If the Iranian idea of Saoshyant who 
will purify and regenerate the world and will remove the 
evils of druj was current and known to the Jews when they 
lived as subjects of the Achaomenian kings, then it is not 
impossible that the idea of Messiah was borrowed from 
Iran. But if we suppose that Iranians have imitated the 
Jews, the portion of the Avesta in which Saoshyant is 
mentioned must have been composed during the first 
century B.C. or A.D., but at this time Iran was under 
the Parthian Empire and enjoyed all freedom and power 



and there was no reason for such a prophecy. . When the 
Christians were persecuted by the Fagan Roman Emperors, 
they imitated the Jews and formed t.heir own apooalypties. 
The struggle continued to he between right and wrong, 
between the true believer ami the heathen. Though tlie- 
wrong believers and oppressors were in power, the true 
believers were assured of a happy life and final victory. 
The angels’ help was promised and thus the conflict was 
not restricted on earth hut extended over heaven. 

In Avesta Azi is Babylonian and hence of Semitic 
origin. Firdousi makes him an Arab and says that his 

k 

centre was in Palestine, where lie was captured by Faridun 
and brought to Demavaud and left there hound in chains. 
He says: the Iranian commanders (after passing the river 
Tigris) reached the land ami marched towards the Holy 
Land. In the Fahlavani language it is called 1 Kungc-c 
Doz-Hukht,’ hut in Arabic ,\mi must read it as ‘ Bait-ul- 
mogaddas ’ where Zalihak built a lofty palace. 

The followin' is the Christian description of “the 
Great Druj " in the “ Revelation ” of St. -John :— 

“ And there appeared another wonder in heaven 
and behold a great red dragon, having seven lands, and 
ten horns and seven crowns upon his heads and his tail 
drew the third part of the stars of heaven and did east 
them to the earth and the dragon stood before the woman 
which was ready to bo delivered for to devour her child as 
soon as it was bom.” (Ch. 12, J-4.) 

“And 1 saw an angel come clown from a bottom¬ 
less pit and a great chain in his hand, and lie laid hold 
on the dragon that old serpent which is the devil and 
Satan and bound him a thousand years.” (Ch. 20,1-2.) 

“And cast him into the bottom pit, and shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that lie should deceive the 
nations no more, till the thousand years should lie 
fulfilled; and after that lie must lx; loosed a little season.” 

(Ch. 20, 3.) 

“And wIkmi the thousand \ears are all expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of this prison, and shall go out 
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to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to 
battle, the number of whom is as the sands of the sea 
and the devil that decicved them was cast unto the hike 
of fire and burning stone where the beast and the false 
prophet are and shall be tormented day and night.’’ 
(Ch. 20, 7-8-10). 

The Muslims followed, the Christians and the Jews in 
their turn, and developed a Muslim apocalyptics in which 
besides Jesus, Imam Mahdi, a descendant of the Prophet 
by his daughter Fatima, will appear and both will fight 
with Dajjal, the Muslim Anti-Christ. His full name is 
Al-masih al-Dajjal, i.e., the false Messiah. Dajjal is a 
superlative degree of JDajal which means a. lie. I suspect 
this word to be a corrupted form of ‘ druj,’ because it 
agrees with the latter in meaning and even in form. 
The change of ‘ r ’ into ‘ 1 ’ is common and so is the 
displacement of certain letters in a word, such as ‘ sukhra ’ 
into ‘ sorkh ’ ‘ chakhra ’ into ‘ charkh,’ ‘mazga’ into 
‘magz,’ and so forth. This epithet of the Anti-Christ 
clearly shows that its origin must be sought in Iran. 
According to Muslim writers Dajjal is ‘one-eyed.’ lie 
will appear' from Khurasan or Ispahah, which is not 
far from Demavant. He will ride on an ass and will 
be followed by the Jews. He will destroy many places 
but lie will not come to Mecca and Medina and he 
will he killed by Jesus in Syria. Jesus himself will 
descend from heaven near Damascus in Syria and under 
him once again the world will enjoy peace and prosperity. 

1 he appearance of Dajjal will be preceded by great hard¬ 
ship. He will be assisted by Yajuj and Majuj or Gog and 
Magag. According to Tamim-al-Dari, Dajjal is a demon 
of the sea and to complete his analogy with AM dahaka, 
he will kill men by cutting them with a saw as Azi did to 
V iina, whom he sawed in twain. 



PR0BEE.Y1K CONCELiNINU THE LIKE OF 
ZARATHUKTRA 

By Pi tor. J)r. Manual Patel, ph.d. (mahb«r«.), 
Vuli/abhavdiia , Vitsva-Bharati , San!inikatau. 


J. 

Like many prophets of old, Zaratlnistra has become 
the target of a nourishing tangle of numerous legends 
and stories, which lias ohscured the activity, and stili 
more the personality of the Prophet to such an extent as 
once led some scholars like Kern,' Darmostcter," and 
Tide' 1 to raise doubts as to whether the Iranian Prophe 
ever existed on earth. Thanks to the researches of the 
modem Avestan scholars, these doubts exist now no more 
and Zaratlnistra has been accepted by all Jracists' as a 
historical figure, as the true founder and spirnual leader 
of the national religion of ancient Iran. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that it appears extremely dillicult to deter¬ 
mine the definite details about the life of Zaratlnistra: 
even the much-discussed questions such as the birth¬ 
place, the scene of early activities, and the birth-date of 
the Prophet still await final and satisfactory solution. 
Our difficulties are particularly enhanced by tin* regrettable 

1 Edvard Lehmann, J.chrlmch dn Itclvjimisgescliichlc (fourth 
edition), Vol. II, p. 20d. 

“ Sacred I looks < if Ike flasl, (Silk!.), Vol. IV. (1880). Introduction, 
p. 70. 

G each ichic dcr Ih'.liijioii im AUriluin (second cdiiion), Vol. II, 
p. 20:i. 

'* Even so late as in 15)1!), (1. Ilnsina declared licit Zoroaster was 
a figure of pure iiction (Milteil d. (iroijiapit. (Icxeilsclutjl, 
15)15), np. 10!) II'.), hut lie has found not a single supporter. 
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loss of the spend Nash of the Avesta, which is said 
to have dealt with the ciscuiiistances of the Prophet’s 
life, though perhaps, some information, contained in 
the original text, has reached us through the Pahlavi 
literature, specially through the Penkert and the Selections 
of Zfitsparam. 5 

Let us however take these three 'questions, one by 
one, and see if we can conic nearer the truth about them, 

II. 

The native sources throw certain light on all these 
points. According to one tradition, 6 Zarathustra was a 
native of Rai whose old name was OP, Raya, Av. Ray ha. 
Ok. R hay aid This city was situated'* in the province! of 
Media, in the north-west of Iran, and its ruins are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of modern Teheran. 
Evidently this tradition has its origin in Ys. If), 18, 111 
whore it is said that all countries have, ordinarily, live 
rulers (ratard), ‘ the lords of the house, the village, the 
province, and the country ; and Zarathustra as the fifth,’ 
but the case is different with Zarathustrian Rdji. ‘ The 
Zarathustrian Raylia has four lords: the lords of the 
house, the village and the country ; and Zarathustra as 
the fourth.’ Now, is the mere mention of Hag ha as 
Zarathustrian in this passage sutlieient to stamp it as the 

See SBE Vol. XT/VI I, The Marvels of Zoroastrianism', 
Jackson> V \uroastrian Studies , p 10 ; cf. also West’s transla¬ 
tions of other Pahlavi .’texts, SUE. Vols. V ; XVIII ; XXIV ; 
XXV11. 

See particularly Markwart-Mcssina, A Catolo<fu* of the Provin¬ 
cial Caintals of Erdnsluihr , p. 23 : the explanatory comment 
on Jidfjh in Xsp. XVF, 11-1*2. . For other references see 
Jackson, 'Zoroaster (New York, 1 ( J01), pp. 202-20/5. 

'Strain) XI, <), ), p. oil ; !3, 7, p. 02/3; Arrian 111,20, 2; 

Died. XIX, 14, I, et(*. For lurther references, see Markwart- 
Messina, ibid. p. 112. 

lS As to the foundation of Pai, there are various legends, for which 
see Markwart-Messina, ibid , pp. 112 IT 

Cf. also Vendidad 1- JO. 
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birth-place of the Prophet ? The later tradition replies 
this question in the affirmative. According to the Pahlavi 
version of the pas sag 1 * in quest u 4 tag ha was Zarathustva’s 
own district ’ (nni:u i inijsnuni), while Neryosangh, in a 
gloss to his Sanskrit translation of Ys. *{), 18, says that h 
was Zarathustra's “ own rilwjre” {grama).™ 

r Ph(i other Avestan tradition, whi(di is not so definite 
as the one just mentioned, place's the birlh-plaee of 
Zarathustra also near flit* north-western frontier of Media. 
He is said to have offered saerifives m the A/n/a/n'm 
Vapjah 11 on the hank of the n\n hail yd. (Ye. 5. l«)l ; 
9, '25; 17, 45). In Ys. 9, I f lit* is described as ‘‘famous 
in Airyana Vafjah Again, according to Vd. 19, 4 and 
11, the Prophet communed with Ahura Ma/.da and the 
arch-angels on the high hank *>f the river Ihur.j 1 w here 
the house of hi > latino- Pouru iiaspa was situated, and 
this river lay in Airdn Xrj''' Now, Airgaimm Xurjah 
lms been identified to a certain degree with Ada.rba.ijan 
(At ropat.ene) and the river Da»vj wit h the modern Daryai, 
also in the same provinces 11 

Another point in favour of Media as the bi*■ h-place 
of the Prophet is tint Spitama, the family i ame ol 
Zarathustra happens to occur at an early dale, in Media. 1- ' 

10 Spiegel, Xrrinscnyli s Sanskrit Ctivrsvt:. uiti/ drs ) asna , Lei v/\\\ 

(lHOL), p. 00 : Col I tic l c.d Sanskrit Wr/lums of (In • !'arsis, edited 
by L. S. D. I’diaiueha, Lombay (1!)10), part, It, p. Hi. 

11 Andreas reads Aryana ci/hra-Ii —Ved. I'uaca .s n. “ a vast, ext eid, 

compass* domain. 

So also llundahishn XX, ; XXIV, to; Xatsparam XXII, 
12: see West, SfiC- Yol. XLVII, 102 n. On the other 
hand, this scone of Xarathustm’s revelation and communion 
is laid on the hanks of the. river I >;i(i (Av. lMit.;id) in I)enkert. 
VI1, 3, 51-51; 1, 2?»; 8, 00: 0, 23; Zsp. XXI, 5 and Id. 22, 
2 and 0. 

1 ' Jlundahishn XX, 32. 

11 Voi* fuller discussion, see Jackson, /hid. pp. D1 II. -Markwart 
( Hninshaltr , 1, p. 155) identities Airifanam Yavja.lt wifli 
Ohora^mia. 

15 See Justi, Iranische Xnmenhu- h, under ‘ Spitama ’ (p. 300) and 
‘ Zarathushtra ’ (pp- 370-80). 
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Wo may, therefore, accept the verdict of the tradi¬ 
tion and conclude that Zarathustra was born in Western 
Iran, although some scholars, like Geiger 16 and his 
followers, have argued in favour of Eastern Iran, 
apparently because they confused the birth-place of the 
Prophet with the home of the Avesta. 

III. 

Docs this necessarily mean that the scene of Zara- 
thustra’s early activities of religious reform was also laid 
in the western part of Iran ? How far does Eastern Iran 
claim to he considered? As opinions differ, a fresh 
examination of the most relevant internal and external 
evidences bearing on this question may be permitted here. 

Whether the tradition had indubitably ' grasped the 
exact geographic position of the Airyanem Vaejah and of 
the rivers in question is indeed open to doubt. The 
Aveslan references, on which the tradition rests, had 
their origin in a period 1 ’ later than the life-time of 
Zarathustra,. Amongst the internal sources, only the 
(Idthtix, inasmuch as they contain in most parts the 
fvojthdae dicta, can be our most reliable guide but, 
unfortunately, they do not directly make mention either 
of the place where the Prophet began his early missionary 
activities, or of his birth-date. An intimate study of 
these contemporary records is, nevertheless, indispensable, 
for they offer some important, if indirect, clues to the 
solution of these vital problems. 

Where did the language of the (hi flu is origin? This 
is a very crucial question, which needs a critical examina¬ 
tion at our hands. In their early writings, Gcldner and 
Bartholomac do not express a direct and definite opinion 
on this point, but it must not be forgotten that the 
latter has peremptorily countered the contention that the 

l!l Osliraiiisclit : Kitllur m AUcrtinu , Erlangen (189*2). 

Willi reference to Hum!. 2!), 12 if is said to have originated in 
flic second century E.O. under Mithridates I; see XII. Vol. 8, 
1>. 128. 
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Gafchic texts had been composed in the Median language. 18 
We have, on the other hand, the authority of Andreas 
and VVaokornagel who jointly mmutained that the Gathas 
were composed and ^m.scciuently submitted to writing in 
the Eastern part pf Iran, 1 ' Tins view, which precludes 
once for ail any consideration of the south-west of Iran— 
the proper Persis, has been also upheld of late by 
A. Christensen. In discarding Tcdescb’s recent theory ’ 0 
of the western localization of the two Avestan dialects, 
Christensen says : u . . . . ies nuelqucs traits oucst- 

iraniens (ju’il signale dans la languc avostifjue nVxIuenl 
pas Ja possibility de son originc est-iranienne, car il sc 
pent (jue (juehpies formes ouest iraniennes et <|uehjues 
particularities syufcaxiqip's appartenant aux dialcctrs 
occidental!x so soient ^lisses dans Ies redactions des 
(iathas et \asts anciens laibs par le clergc medique 
pendant la periode des AoiiemOnidcs, ('uiiiiin:, plus tard, la 
redaction arsaeide a introduit dans I ’Avesta des traits 
moycu-irauiens (Ppenthcse, !e groupe nhr pour mi (de,)” :l 
Jn his latest honk, l)as Welfhild (hr Iranier, v. Wcsen- 
donk also sounds a note .d warning against lash conelu- 
sions regarding ancient languages, based on a lew stray 
cases of doubtful similarity in modern dialects. " 

r rhe stale of the civilisation and the nature of the 
religious conflicts as reflected in the hymns of the (jdlltdx 
themselves, lend support, indeed, to the claim of Eastern 
Iran as the land of the first scene of Xarathustra’s 
missionary labours."’* And it is significant that those who 
would still seek to place in Western Iran the Prophet’s 

ls /am Allir. 1 Vb. pp. 10 IT. 

lu SG\IV. (1911) pi). 2, 10. 

" u “ Jliiiluktolo^io dor Wcst-Iranisuhon Turlan-loxto” in Lc Monde 
Oriental (1021), Yol. 10, ]i| j. 1S1-20M Cf. Moillot; Trots 
Conference s, pp. 20-7 ; -J. Vundryos, in MoilloL-Colian’s Las 
Ltnwucs du Monde, Paris (192.1), p. SO. 

1 4 bur los plus ancionnos puriodes du Xoroastrismo in Acta 
Oncutalia (1920) Yol. 1, p. F3. 

JJ P. 05. 

A. Christensen, ibid, pp, H-J ii 
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earlier activities of religious reform are silent about this 
point. 2 ' In a masterly analysis and localisation of the 
geographical and ethnological references of the Avesta, W. 
Gfeigcr long ago concluded that the home of the Avesta 
was really Eastern Iran, the land of the Syr-darya, west¬ 
ward towards the frontiers of Media and southwards up to 
the deserts of Gedrosia.® On similar geographical 
considerations, Bartholomae also declared himself in 
favour of the district round the Hamun lake, far in the 
east, in Seistan, the borderland between Iran and 
Afghanistan. 26 

In this connection there is another argument which 
seems to have been often overlooked. The Gdthds, the 
oldest monument of Iranian literature, stand, both 
linguistically and mythologically, in close relation to the 
liigvedic hymns, the oldest monument of Indian literature. 
Now, both the Avestan and Vedic literatures contain 
references which warrant for the spatial contiguity that 
must have existed between the Iranians of the Gdthds 
and the Indians of the Vedas. 27 In other words, the 
Gdthds should have originated in that region which was 
iu close proximity to the land of the Vedas. Eastern 
Iran has, therefore, a much stronger claim for having 
witnessed the prophet’s earlier missionary attempts than 
Western Iran. 

Assuming, then, that Zarathustra was born in the 
Western part of Iran, and that the first part of his prophetic 
career was spent in Eastern Iran, it is necessary to explain 
the cause of the spatial divergence between these two 
events. Not only the Gdthds but the later texts also 
supply us with helpful hints bearing on this point. After 
the full revelation of the religion, when Zarathustra began 


24 For example, C. Clemen in Z II. (1931) Vol. 8, pp. 133 O'. 

' Vaterlan.l u. Zeitalter ties Avesta u. seiner Kultur.’ published in 
SHAW. 3rd May 1884. See also Collected works oj Sanjana, 
, . . Bombay (1932), pp. 333-381. 

2,1 ZaialhuHras I when and Lclirc, Heidelberg (1924), p. 9. 

Bee Childe, Aryans, pp. 30 IT. 
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to preach in his own native land, the response was so 
painful, the hostilities so hnjy that the disheartened 
prophet, we are told, !:• ui to flee, his soul in agony crying: 
“ To w hat land to tiee ? Whither shall I go to tiee? From 
the nobilit} r and from the sodality they shut mo out l”* 
This assertion which is supported by later tradition, 
explains the circumstance that Zarathustra’s birth-place 
and the scene of his prophetic activity are not necessari'y 
one and the same. 


Let us now turn to the most fascinating problem in 
our study, viz., the date of Zaratluistm Evon though the 
Gathas portray him a real human being, a struggling soul 
battling for light, a man of the highest ethical endeavour 
and supreme religiosity, they are embarrassingly silent 
about the date of the prophet. And yet the question has 
a tremendous importance for a student not only of Iranian 
history and cult,ure but aiso of Ancient Indian history, 
nay, even world-history. For, vitally connected with it is 
the problem of the age of the Rigvcda, too. One has 
therefore always carefully to study the discussions centring 
round the age of Zarathustra. And, as very recently the 
problem has been tackled anew by such great authorities 
as Professors A. T. 01 instead,C. F. Lehmann-1 laupt, 30 
E. Her/,fold 31 and A. 13. Keith. 3 ’ it has, for us, an added 
interest at the moment. 

Of the various theories claiming to solve this vexed 
problem, the following two have received the greatest 
attention : — 

(i) Middle of the 7th century I3.C., a date based on 
the native tradition (as found in the Pahlavi texts of the 
Bundahishn, the Arda-Viraf, and elsewhere) and on the 

~ JS Ys. 46,1. 

Oriental Studies, Pavri, Oxford. (1933) pp. 300-72. 

30 Ibid. pp. 251-80. 

31 Ibid. pp. 200-08. 

32 Indian Culture, Vol. I (1934-35), pp, 103-06. 
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assumption that Kavi Vishtaspa, the prophet’s patron, is 
identical with Hystaspcs, the father of Darius T. This 
theory is followed by Gray, 33 Hall, Hertel, 31 Hcrzfeld, 
Jackson, 35 Junker, Lehmann-Haupt, Meillet, 36 Olmstead 
and others. Meillet champions the date 660-583 B.C. as 
both ‘precise and possible’ for the life-time of Zoroaster. 
Ilertel would commend even a later date, asserting that the 
Iranian prophet must have been living in 522 B.C, and pro¬ 
bably also after that date. Herzfeld has just declared that 
“the traditional date, which fixes the birth of Zoroaster 258 
years B.AL., 570 B.C., or 910 B.Y., is a true historical 
date preserved by a favourable chance, through the author 
of the Bundahislma, who himself could no longer interpret 
its real meaning, and that great historian Al-Beruni.” 37 
L. C. Casartelii 3s reminds us that “the traditional date 
of Zarathustra was a period of wide-spread religious, 
philosophical and ethical ferment, during which the 
prophets were teaching in Israel, the philosophers of 
Greece were beginning their activity, the Buddha was 
proclaiming a new doctrine in India and Confucius was 
moulding the Celestial Empire to his will.’’ 39 

(ii) 1000-900 B.C. first advanced by the great 
historian E. Meyer" and supported in the main by 
others'" on the evidence of the Median names, such as 
Mazdaku occurring in the Assyrian records of the eighth 

" Foundations of the I rania n Helujions (Ratanhai Kartak Lectures), 

!»• L 

Die Zeit Zo roasters, Leipzig (1024). 

M (hi the Dale of Zoroaster JAOS, V<>l. 17, pp. 1-22; Zoroaster 
pp. 150 178: Zoroastrian Studies, Now York (1228), pp. 
10-18: 249-251. 

Trois Conferences sur les Gotha, Paris (1925), pp. 21-32. 

Oriental Studies, Pavri, p. 130. 

’ s ‘ A Note on the Possible Date ot Zaratiiusht.ra ’ Spiei/el Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, (1908), pp. 130-32. 

Those are the words of Gray, Foundations, p. 4. 

' ,0 Eneycl. Brit, ltth ed-, art. ‘Persia’ 

" Such as Bartholomae, Charpontier, Christensen, Clemen, Geldner, 
Keith, Kent, Lommel, Mnrkwart, Pour-o-Davoud, Reichelt, 
and von Wosendonk. 
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century B.C. 42 Geldner, in his famous . article on 
Zoroaster in the Encyclopedia Eri tannic a , u supports 
Meyer’s theory of 1000 B.C., adding, however, that “ this 
may be too high, but in any ettse Zoroaster belongs to 
prehistoric era.” As a Rector of the Heidelberg Univer¬ 
sity, Bartholomae delivered on November 2d, 1918 au 
address entitled Zarathvslitras Lehen and Lehre " in 
which he has thus expressed his considered opinion on the 
prophet’s age: ‘'sowerden wir Zarathu shims Tiitigkcit 
auf mindestens rund 900, v. Chr. hinaufriicken mussen.” ,f> 
While rejecting Hertel’s far-fetched assertions on the date 
of Zoroaster, Charpentier declared : “ The prophet of the 
Parsis must have lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
1000-900 B.C., or, perhaps, even somewhat earlier. 
And, last but not the least, Professor A. i>. Keith has very 
ably exposed 1, only a few months back the weak points of 
the contentions of Olmstead, Lehmann-Haupt and 
Her/.feld, and maintained the claim of 1000—-900 B.C. as 
the date of the Iranian prophet. 

Personally 1 believe that the theory of 1000- -900 B. C. 
as the age in which Zarathustra must have nourished is 
more natural and cogent in the light of modern researches, 
than the traditional date of the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. The Greek authors, who wen; in all 
probability the first among the outsiders to deal with 
Zoroaster, assign to him the fabulous date of 0000 B.C. 
This is admittedly extravagant; however, what is 
significant here, is the fact that in the fourth century B.C. 
Zarathustra had already become a personality belonging 

42 See M. Paid in the Visva-Bharati Quarter!a (Now Series), Vol. I, 

part II, p. 8(5. 

43 Enci/cl. Brit. 11th ed-, Vol. 28, p. 1041. 

44 Heidelberg (1924). An Hnglish translation of the same by Dr. 

J. M. Unwala appeared in a Journal oj the K. It Gama 

Oriental Institute. 

45 P. 10. 

46 Bulletin oj the School :f Oriental Studies, London (192/3), 

Vol. HI, pp. 747-/35. 

47 Indian Culture. Vol- I, no. 1 pp. 109-106. 
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to hoary and mythical past and had been looked upon as a 
mystical seer-oxpouuder of the secret wisdom. This is a 
strong point in favour of 1000 000 13.(1., .as against the 

seventh century B.C., for it clearly suggests that the late 
dating of the prophet Zarathustra was not current in the 
early Persian tradition. 18 Only during the Sassanian 
regime, the official theology attempted to fit Zarathustra 
in an absolutely fanciful order of time. The worthlessness 
of the tradition on this point has been admirably exposed 
by Ed. Meyer.' 9 

In this connection Professor R. (r. Kent’s searching 
study* of the linguistic evidence contained in the gradual 
development of the name Aitrmazda of the Persian 
inscriptions from the Mazda Ahura, or, more rarely, 
Ahum Mazdah (as district terms), is highly important 
inasmuch as it yields “ some slight corroboration of the 
view that Zoroaster lived and preached not at the 
traditional dates, but about 1000 to U00 B.O.” 

It would, therefore, hardly be wrong to say that 
Zarathustra lived at least before the eight century B.C., 
probably a little before the first appearance of the Modes 
in Western Iran. The separation between the Indians 
and the Iranians was complete before Zarathustra’s life¬ 
time, and the former were already established in their new 
home Moreover, the antiquity of the .language of the 
(rdthds in comparison with that of the Rigveda distinctly 

speaks for a still higher age. 

* * * * . * 

To sum up, let me make it clear that I have here 
discussed only the most important aspects of the three 
problems concerning the life of Zarathustra. A repetition 
of all the arguments brought previously to bear on these 
questions was clearly out of place here, and a fuller treat¬ 
ment is reserved for a book I am at present writing on 

Cf. von Wesondonk, Das IVeltbild der Iranier , Munclien (1938), 
pp. 61 ff.; Keith, ibid, p. 106. 

19 Kuhns Zeitsclirift, Vol. 42, pp. 1 ff. 

50 Oriental Studies, PA VBI, pp. 20Q.08. 
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the Religion of Zarathustra. If I have not succeeded to 
offer a clear-cut solution of the problems raised in this 
paper, it is because of the intricacy of the subject and the 
issues involved therein. It is, J believe, more profitable 
and logical to keep, an open mind on such a topic of 
historical importance than to be too dogmatic and 
doctrinaire. 


11 
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Friends, 

I consider it a great privilege to have been asked to 
assist the Islamic Section in its deliberations, but when 
I see around me a galaxy of scholars, I feel extremely 
diflidcnt to open my mind on such a vast subject as the 
Islamic Studies, a survey of which iu our times is only 
possible by means of collaboration of a number of scholars 
who have devoted their lives to the study of various 
branches of learning and its manifold aspects, covered by 

m 
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different languages which have been listed in several 
countries as the vehicle of Islamic thought Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Urdu, Gorman, French, English or 
any other Eastern or Western language. 

When such is the vastness of the scope of our work 
touching every aspect of the activity of knowledge with 
which the sons of Islam, past and present, have been 
associated, it is incumbent upon me to dispel at the very 
outset any apprehension from any quarter that by the 
term of “Islamology ” wo mean to confine our activities 
only to the subject of the religion of Islam. 

We are meeting in this beautiful seat of residence of 
an enlightened Prince, such as His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, whose illustrious Dewan, Sir Mirua Ismail, is 
an emblem of Hindu-Musliui unity and whose presence 
on the occasion in this hall is a clear evidence of his 
patronage of arts and letters; at a time when an All- 
India Federation is going to come very shortly to streng¬ 
then the political connection between the different com¬ 
munities of India, further and further as time goes on; 
and consequently the feeling that is uppermost in my 
mind, is that by the foundation of this confederation of 
the representatives of the various cultures working in 
India, will in the time to come give rise to a new culture 
which each of us may claim as his own ; .and thus solve 
the greatest difficulty created by racial, religious and 
cultural differences with which we are faced at this 
moment. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank the General Presi¬ 
dent, Bao Bahadur Dr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, the 
General and Local Secretaries, the Members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, Dr. E. P. Metcaife, whose presence on this occa¬ 
sion is a great encouragement to me, for having given me 
an opportunity of meeting scholars from East aod West 
in this calm atmosphere of the historic city of Mysore. 

The Progress of Islamic Civilization and Culture- — 
You will permit me to make a distinction between Civili- 
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zation and Culture. Civilization, so far as I'have under¬ 
stood the connotation of the term, is spiritual in charac¬ 
ter, and that of Culture material. Islam, as propounded 
by the Prophet of Arabia, tried in the course of its history 
to let the two aspects of life help each other. You will 
find in the best Islamic literature an expression of this 
attitude towards life. The present Islamic world consti¬ 
tuted of Musalmans scattered over various parts of the 
globe, comprising the countries now known as Hijaz, 
Najd, Omman, IrAq, Syria, Turkey. Iran, Afghanistan 
India, Turkestan Republic, Kirghiz (Siberia), Sin Kiang 
(China), Malay, Egypt, Libya, Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, 
West Africa, Southern Russia, Balkan States and several 
great metropolii of Europe, is the outcome of that great 
ideal which has so powerfully affected the mind of millions 
of people for the last thirteen centuries and over. 

No religion has been without its stigmatizers and 
enemies; and Islam which claims as its preachers, pro¬ 
phets or messengers of God, as Moses, Abraham, Christ 
and Muhammad, have according to the nature of influence 
given to them in their respective times, afforded to man¬ 
kind consolation in man’s struggle for existence. The 
evolution of this ideal began with a spirit of isolation and 
the sense of nationality among the Jews. It advanced a 
further step in the time of Christ and took its final form 
in the time of Muhammad. The final message that was 
delivered by the Arabian Prophet was that he was a bless¬ 
ing to all mankind. 

The Musalmans are composed of heterogeneous 
conglomeration of races, who according to their circum¬ 
stances and necessities, follow their own way of material 
life. But they observe their great ideal of enforcing the 
harmony between their material and their spiritual exist¬ 
ence. And that was why whenever Islam was at its 
height of influence, the simplicity of the Faith worked to 
express itself in the Musalmans’ arts and sciences. 

The Position of Arabic in the Islamic World .—In the 
• days of the Prophet and his successors great stress was 
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laid on the quest of knowledge, till at last the acquisition 
of which became a sacred duty with Muslims. When the 
Abbasid Empire was extending its activities to other 
walks of life, this onward movement was accompanied by 
an outburst of intellectual activity such as the East had 
never witnessed before. It seemed as if all the world 
from the Caliph down to the humblest citizen suddenly 
became students or at least patrons of literature. In the 
quest of knowledge, as Dr. Nicholson has pointed out in 
his survey of Arabic Literature, men travelled over three 
continents and returned home, like bees laden with honey, 
to distribute the precious stores which they had accumu¬ 
lated from accomplished scholars, and to compile with 
incredible industry those works of encyclopaedic range 
and erudition from which modern science, in the widest 
sense of the word, has derived far more than is generally 
supposed. 

Along with the conquests of Islam, its culture also 
spread with amazing rapidity. One of the potent factors 
in this process of Islamization of different countries is the 
Arabic language. The Quran, being the root of all 
religious knowledge, exercised a unique influence on the 
learning of the Muslim world; till at last Islam and 
Arabic became synonymous. Reasons for this were several. 

A thorough understanding of the tenets of Islam required 
a good deal of the knowledge of Arabic. • Arabic in itself 
was a language which was potentially at its zenith in the 
group of Semitic languages. The Hebrew getting out of 
date and incapable of expressing the new ideals infused 
by Islam in its latest phase, Arabic became the (ireek of 
the Somitic world. The study of the Quran led to the 
development of various sciences in Islam. The Tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet, and the Muslim law further involved 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic. Thus Arabic became a 
universal medium for all the Muslim peoples. 

The Muslims had inherited the classical idiom through 
Pre-Islamic poetry, the Quran, and the Traditions of the 
Prophet, but when the territorial expansion of Islam 
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modified the idiom and under the Abbasids the Hellenis¬ 
tic and Persian influences extended the boundaries of 
Islamic knowledge to exotic sciences, Arabic became a 
very comprehensive language, embracing in it a vast 
literature covering Philology, Lexicology, Phonetics, 
Exegesis of the Quran, Prosody, Grammar, Sciences of 
Tradition, Theology, Law, Jurisprudence, Islamic Mysti¬ 
cism (Sufism), Belles lettres, Philosophy, Logic, Medicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology, Music, 
Mechanics, Alchemy and even Magic. All these were 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabo-Persian 
culture of the A,bbasids, which may be rightly termed 
as Islamic learning. 

A glance at the chapters of the Fihrist of Lbu-i-Nadim, 
the Bibliography of Hajji Khalfa, Brocket matin’s 
Geschichteder Arabischen litteratur , Ethe and Ellis’s 
Catalogues of the Arabic Mss. and Printed Books in the 
British Museum, India Office and the Bodleian Library 
and the catalogues of various treasure houses of the East 
and the West will show the amount of literature that 
was produced in the past. Unhappily through the ravages 
of time only a small portion of it has comedown to us. It 
is the study of these works that have fortunately survived 
the vandalism of man, the cruelty of nature, the neglect 
of its inheritors ; and the understanding of these spiritual, 
intellectual, social, historical, philosophical, and scienti¬ 
fic movements of the past that wo now aim as Orientalist 
to resuscitate. 

The Study of Arabic and Version in the Near-East and 
the East .—There are various reasons for the study of Arabic 
and Persian in the Near-East and the Asiatic countries, 
the first being religious and the other temporal. All 
those countries which have come directly under the in- 
tiuence of Islam regard it as a sacred duty to know the 
teachings of their religion, three-quarters of which is 
treasured in Arabic and Persian. Secondly the temporal 
necessity makes it incumbent on the people of Egypt, 
Arabia, Afghanistan, Persia, and Ludia to study these 
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languages as languages of culture and medium of polite 
expression. In this category I may include the academic 
interest in the classics of the past which is shown in 
various centres of learning and Oriental Institutions. An 
accomplished gentleman is expected to know both these 
languages. Those who know Persian are bound to know 
Arabic as Persian has drawn on the Arabic vocubulary 
largely. Thus these two languages have exercised great 
humanising influence on the Orient. 

Eyyyi as the Modern Home of Arabic .—If I may be 
allowed to divide the centres of the influence of these 
languages according to the geographical units, I would 
first take Egypt, the modern home of Arabic, which 
exerts a great influence on the Arabic speaking or Arabic 
knowing world of today. With the Egyptian Arabic is a 
national language just as much with an Arab as with a 
Syrian or an Iraqi or a Hijazf or a Moraccan. The fate 
of the Near-Eastern countries, I believe, is linked to¬ 
gether with Arabic. Though Damascus, Beyrout. Bagh¬ 
dad, Jerusalem and Madina are showing signs of improve¬ 
ment, Cairo leads them all. The old College of al-Azhar, 
the modern Egyptian University, State patronage, strong 
public opinion and a virile Press, political and social in¬ 
stitutions and scholars of great fame are all adding to the 
glory of Arabic in Egypt, where the basis of national 
unity is not religion but a common language and a com¬ 
mon culture. 

In spite of the fact that Egypt has been thoroughly 
modernised and has imbibed Western influences in some 
respects even more than Turkey and being a cosmopolitan 
country, and standing mid-way between the high waters 
of the East and West, and been long a pawn in European 
diplomacy, she has retained her language with greater 
tenacity than any other country of the East. The Egyp¬ 
tian Arabic is the most advanced of the Eastern languages. 
It has been tried in various walks of life and has been 
adopted to almost all the activities—political, social, 
historical, scientific, journalistic and literary. It has 
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been proved as a great force in the emancipation of thought 
and in the enlightenment of human soul; 

By contact of Western ideals and the receptivity of 
the Egyptians, a literary renaissance has been brought 
about lately. A new school of prose has been founded by 
writers like the late Mufti Shaykh Muhammad Abduh, 
the great social reformer, Sa’d Zaghlul, the great libera¬ 
tor of the Egyptian nation, Ahmad Zakl Pasha, patron of 
letters, Jurjl Zaydan, famous writer, novelist ami the 
cbampiou of the Egyptian Press, Ahmad Amin, Alt 
Abdu’r-Raziq, Taha Husain, apostles of free thought, 
Rashid Riza, Mapfaluti, Khalil Matrau, Farid Wajdl, 
Amin Rayhanl and other scholars. Even poetry is not on 
the wane. The schools of Shawql and Hafiz Ibrahim are 
holding their odds against Western influences. 

The output of classical publications, modern litera¬ 
ture, and the journalistic world of Egypt practically con¬ 
trols the whole of the Arabic world. One has to admit 
that quality in certain respects is being sacrificed for the 
sake of quantity. Research of a highly scientific; type as 
is found in European centres is seldom met with in modern 
Arabic. In other respects the busy literary life of Cairo 
can vie with any Eastern or European centre of culture. 
The newspaper, the magazine, the novel, the talkies, the 
posters in the streets, the drama on the stage, speeches 
from public and private platforms, conventional ceremo¬ 
nies, ollicial correspondence, social intercourse are all in 
Arabic. Similarly Damascus and Boy rout, the other two 
great literary centres, are exerting a very healthy influence 
on the growth and development of the Arabic language. 
Notwithstanding the influence of French, Arabic has 
gained an International status in the League of Eastern 
Languages. 

The Position.of Persian in the Eastern Countries .— 
Another great classical language of a different family, i.e., 
the Indo-Aryan Group which comes under our purview 
and has exercised an enormous influence in the spreading 
of Islamic learning, is Persian which took its birth in 
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Iran. In fact it was the Persian genius in its early stages 
that embellished Islamic literature which we have shortly 
dealt with. 

We need not at this stage eoter into the causes which 
brought about the revival of Persian culture during the 
Abbasid rule, but have only to see its effect on the litera¬ 
ture of the country. When the Abbasid Empire was 
weakened after Mutwakkil and their control over Persia 
became nominal, the Saffarids, the Hainan ids, the Ghazna- 
wids, the (Jfhurids, the Khwarazmshahs and the Saljuqs 
laid hands on various parts of Persia in different periods. 
Out of national zeal for self-expression was evolved a 
language from the elements of Pahlawi and Arabic—the 
modern Persian. 

The growth and development of Persian may be divided 
into five stages. The first epoch, The Age of Rudaki, 
showed that the language was in its making and was 
distinctly archaic in its features, when all forms of poetry 
and prose were being evolved on the lines of the Arabic 
language. The second period was the Golden Age of 
Persian, (1000-1258 A.E.) in which almost all the 
classical works were written, and the language covered 
nearly the whole range of Muslim sciences either through 
translation or imitation of the Arabic models. In certain 
branches, especially, poetry, it excelled the root language. 
New forms of expression, figures of speech, and ideas were 
introduced by the admixture of the Arabic and Persian 
culture. It sometimes appeared as a revolt against the 
literary dominance of Arabian or Semitic culture. 

The literature of this period was essentially the out¬ 
come of royal patronage in which the person of the king 
and his courtiers played a great part. Thus before the 
downfall of the Abbasid Caliphate and the onslaught of 
Mongols, Persia had produced inimitable models of 
classical poetry and prose in every branch of human 
knowledge. Let Browne, Rieu, Pertsch, Ethe and other 
scholars speak for the importance of the literary production 
of that period. 
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The third epoch of Persian literature which begins 
with the Tartar dominion and ends with Timur is of a 
complex nature. It was no doubt a period of social and 
political degradation; but it i« surprising to note that the 
greatest of the Sufistio works were written at that time, 
side by side with accounts of the martial exploits of its 
maraudering conquerors in the pages of histories which 
have been a source of great knowledge to mankind. 
Although the output of this period is large, much of it is 
of a secondary nature and does not bear that stamp of 
originality or freedom of thought either in poetry or prose 
as is shown in the writings of the earlier period. As a 
matter of fact pompous phraseology, verbal nicety and 
hiding of truth was the principal aim of the artist of that 
period. Exceptions need not detain us here. 

We come now to the fourth or the Safawi and Mughal 
period of Persian literature in which Persian played a great 
part in moulding the culture of Persia, Turkey and India. 
In these centres the interest varied. In Persia under the 
Safawids it was used as a weapon of national reconstruc¬ 
tion and spiritual amelioration ; in Turkey under the 
patronage of the Caliphs as a cultural background and 
treasure house of advanced thought; in India during the 
the Mughal rule as a social and political necessity and a 
means of common oflioial and literary expression. 

Peculiarities and striking differences in modes of 
expression marked these spheres of influences of Persian, 
hut its integral features remained the same. No doubt 
from the linguistic point of view, the superiority of pure 
Persian of Persia should be acknowledged, but when we 
find that Persia was not able to produce such gems of 
literature under the Safawid rule as the Mughal patronage 
gave rise to in India, we have to admit the cultural value 
of Indian Persian. 

During the fifth or the last phase of Persian literature 
which coincides with Constitutionalism and national 
awakening of Islamic countries, wc notice that India and 
Turkey had no political interest in it, and it is only ruling 



the destinies of Persia and Afghanistan. It is gradually 
coming under European influences. It h&s become more 
utilitarian than artistic in its aim and purpose. It has 
been made simpler and natural so that it may appeal to 
the political and social sense of the nation and subserve 
to modern necessities of life. The Millenary Celebrations 
in honour of Firdawsf and the “ Farhangistdn ” Academy 
as I have elsewhere pointed out, are direct proofs of this 
new movement. Very recently under the Pahlawx regime, 
it is again going to assume a means of national regenera¬ 
tion. 

Next comes Afghanistan, another Persian speaking 
country. The position of Persian in Afghanistan is 
assured. It will, for want of a better medium, remain the 
language of the country. The Persian in Afghanistan lies 
between the modern idiom of Persia and the stilted style 
of India owing to its geographical situation. From what 
we can judge, the translations of popular European scien¬ 
tific. works by Mahmud Tam and the New School of the 
Literary Society of Kabul, we see signs of change and 
tendencies to revive the past glories of Ghaznaand Ghiir. 
Original writers and poets are very few and the develop¬ 
ment is rather very slow. 

The interest of India in Persian nowadays is purely 
cultural and academic. It is no more the spoken language 
of any part of India. But being the basis of Islamic cul¬ 
ture and the custodian of classical lore, Indian History 
and Mughal traditions, it is being studied in both Oriental 
and modern fashion in various centres of learning. 

ideals of Research in India. —Friends, I cannot pass 
on without making a few observations on a very vital point 
which touches research studies in general. In India 
critical studies are being carried on in two ways: one is 
the traditional method which is preferred b.y the old school 
aud the other is the scientific method which is invariably 
adopted by the modern scholar. 

The old school is pursuing its object on more or less 
conventional lines, paying more attention to traditional 
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information than critical investigation. Depth of 
knowledge and profound attachment to ideals is the 
characteristic feature of this school; hut lack of proportion 
and methodical investigation, want of historical insight 
and dispassionate criticism mar the value of their works. 
Some of their theories cannot stand the test of modern 
criticism. 

The new school is influenced by .western methods of 
criticism and ideals of research, and pays more attention 
to historical knowledge, minute investigation and thorough 
results. There is a method in this madness. The scholar 
of this type is noVer satisfied with the existing material 
and becomes a sceptic. Much of his energy is wasted in 
search of material and other preliminaries which the old 
school scolfs. A distrust of European research degrees is 
being created in the minds of the Indian public as 
specialisation in the eyes of the old school moans ignorance 
of other subjects. The modern scholar is expected by 
them to deal with any problem off-hand and to have a 
“ comprehensive knowledge ” of each and every subject. 

Apart from the controversial merits of the old and 
the new school, research is a highly dispassionate process 
of investigation. Its essence is revelation of truth. The 
worker should get rid himself of preconceived notions and 
be guided only by the material in hand without supple¬ 
menting anything on conjectural basis. The scholar has 
actually to begin from a point where the knowledge of his 
predecessor in the line ends. He has first to carefully 
survey the existing literature on the subject, analyse 
facts and construct his theory on a definite basis, lie 
has to make a permanent contribution to knowledge 
which should serve as a guide to the future worker. His 
theories should stand the test of time. This is the scien¬ 
tific method of research which a true scholar should 
invariably follow. Considerations of contemporary events, 
creed and colour, superiority of culture and material 
advancement are the last items in the programme of his 
work. 
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Happily a few critical studies of the modern school 
which have won international reputation have been brought 
out by Indian scholars during the last decade. On the 
Arabic side the critical edition of the Diwrtn of Hasan Ibn 
Haul by Dr. Xahid ‘AH, Professor of Arabic, Nizam College, 
of the LiHdn ul-Arab (in collaboration with other Egyptian 
scholars) by Mawlawi ‘Abdiil-‘Azfz Maiman of Aligarh are 
worthy of note. Two other works on Persian have already 
been published in the Gibb Memorial Series, the first is 
the critical edition of hdhatns-Hndnr by Prof. M. Iqbal 
and the other is the Introduction to the Jawdrni‘ul-Hikayat 
of ‘Awfi by myself. 1 There arc other scholarly works on 
these subjects done in Europe which I would very much 
like to mention, but for want of time I shall confine my¬ 
self to a few observations on the work of Indian scholars 
and Indian institutions only. 

Prominent Indian Institutions .—India possesses 
several prominent institutions which are carrying on re¬ 
search and education on oriental or occidental line, have 
kept the torch of learning alive and produced a number of 
scholars and works worthy of mention. The Idara-i- 
Ma‘arif-i-Islamiyya, the Anjuman-i-TIimayat-i-Islam, the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, the Oriental 
College at Lahore, the Dariil-Musanniffn or the Shibli 
Academy at Azamgarh, the Nadwatiil-'Ulma at Lucknow, 
the Muslim University at Aligarh, the Urdii Academy of 
the Jamia Milliyya at Delhi, the Departments of Islamic 
studies and of Arabic and Persian in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Dacca, Allahabad, and other provinces, the 
Hindustani' Academy, Allahabad, Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and of Bombay, Oriental Library at Bankipore, the 
Diu'ratiil-Maarif, the Islamic Culture Board, the Persian 
Manuscripts Society, the Madrasa-i-Nizamiyya, the Iliya 
iil-Ma‘arif un-Niimaniyya, the Quranic World society, the 
Archaeological Department of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 

1 Sultan Mahmud of (rhazna by Dr. M. Nazim, and tho Influence 
of Arabic Poetry in Persian Poetry by Dr. M. Daudpota 
are also worthy of note. 
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Dominions, the Osmania University, the, Translation 
Bureau, the Asafiyya Library,/he Srilar Jang Library, the 
State Archives in Hyderabad, Deccan, the Anjuman-i- 
Taraqqi-i Urdt'i at Aurangabad, the Islamic Research 
Society of Bombay and the Muslim Educational Associa¬ 
tion of Southern India in Madras arc all pointing to a 
revival of research studies, educational reform, and 
linguistic and cultural progress of India. The activities 
of some of these institutions are a great credit to Indian 
scholarship. Considerations of space and time do not 
allow me to throw light on all these institutions in 
detail. 

Literary Activities of the Province of the Punjab. 

The province of the Panjab claims our attention first. 
In addition to its meritorious services in the past, it is 
continually serving the cause of Islamic studies and the 
teaching of the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages with great skill and energy. India owes a great 
debt to the literary societies of the Panjab. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal’s name is an honour to Islamic studies. There is no 
Islamic institution in the East or West when* Sir 
Muhammad’s works are not studied with benefit. lie is 
the only modern philosopher poet of Islam which the 
world has produced iu our times. His 1 loreulian attempt 
to reconcile the claims of Religion against Science and to 
reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy on modern 
rationalistic and scientific lines is an achievement in the 
annals of human thought. He is an apostle of progressive 
Islam. He has rightly understood the spirit of Islamic 
civilization and is interpreting its inner sense according 
to his own reading. His position as a poet with a message 
is undoubtedly established through his poetical works. 
India is not yet fully awakened to the recognition of his 
genius. 

I shall only refer to a few institutions in which he 
has infused his spirit, although every institution and 
scholar in the Panjab is indebted to him in one way or 
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tho other. Very recently under his auspices and through 
the co-operation of a group of Islamic scholars and ardent 
devotees of knowledge like Sir Shaykh Abdul-Qadir, Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf Ah', Nawab Sadr Y&r Jang Bahadur 
(ITabibur-Rahman Khan Sherwani) Mawlawl Sayyid 
Sul ay man Nadwi, Prof. M. Shafi, Dr. M. Iqbal, Dr. 
Sadruddin, Prof. Qflzf Fazl-i-Haqq, Dr. Barkat All 
Quaraisln and Prof. Mahmud Sheranl and others has 
been inaugurated the Idara-i-Ma‘arif-i-Islamiyya, an 
institution which was most needed in India for the revival 
of Islamic studies and for a correct interpretation of Indo- 
Islamic culture. 

The first session of the Idara was held in April 1933, 
the next is going to be held in April 1936. The volume 
of its Proceedings is the result of mature scholarship and 
thorough investigation. I appeal through this sister 
institution to the keen sense of Indian scholarship to avail 
this opportunity and make it a central organization for the 
Islamic world. 

The University of the Punjab is another great centre 
of Oriental studies in the North with its Oriental College, 
Islamiyya College and the University Library and several 
rasearch societies. The University has been systematically 
training generations of students in Islamic, Sauskritic 
studies and maintaining the prestige of classical and Indian 
languages with modern necessities of education and 
conferring highest diplomas and degrees in those subjects. 
On the journalistic side, the Oriental College Magazine, 
Part I (Arabic, Persian and Urdu section) should be given 
credit for its brilliant results during the last ten years. 
Similarly the Oriental Publications of the University in 
Arabic and Persian are worthy of mention as they include 
historical texts, indexes of classical and standard works 
and biographical sketches of famous writers, viz. 

(1) Analytical Indexes to the ‘ Iqdu’l-Farfd of Ibn 
Abd-Rabbih. 

(2) fqlfd ul-Khizana or an index of the works quoted 
in the Khfzanat ul-Adab of Abdu’l-Qadir-al-BaghdAdf. 
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(9) A critical edition of the Tatimma-i-Smvanul- 
Mikmat of AH b. Xayd al-Daihaqi. 

0) A- critical edition of the Akhbar-ud-Dawlati’s- 
Saljuqiyya by Sadruddfn Abu’i-Hasau 1 Alf. 

(5) The MajrnuVi-i-Naghz or Biographical notices 
of Urdu poets by Mir Qudrufcullah Qasim. 

(6) Bifo ‘Mid works of Amir Khusraw by Dr. Wahid 

Mirza. 

All these works have been undertaken by scholars of 
great fame. 

Other Universities. 

» 

Bengal .—Another University which has a specific 
chair for Islamic studies and a strong group of zealous 
workers is the Calcutta University. Dr. M. '/. Siddiqi 
occupies the chair instituted by the Government of Bengal 
in memory of the great patron of research studies, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. TTis studies on the scientific 
works and the Tradition Literature (lladith) are of 
momentous consequence. 

Similarly a chair for Islamic studies through the 
munificence of H. E. FI. the Nizam has been instituted at 
the Santiniketan by the efforts of the grand old philoso¬ 
pher poet of India Dr. ltabindranath Tagore. 

United Provinces. --Other Universities in the North 
which have a great claim on the scientific study of Arabic 
and Persian are the Universities of Allahabad, Patna, 
Dacca, Aligarh and Lucknow, Dr. Abdu’s Sattar Siddiqi, 
l)r. Azfmuddfn Ahmad, Prof. S. MuYizzam Husain, Dr. 
Jladi Husan, Mawlawi Abdu’l-Aziz Maiman, Dr. Wahfdi 
Mirza, Dr. S. Ja'far Husain and others deserve all praise 
from us for their meritorious services. 

Deccan .—In no other Indian University, so far as I 
can survey, “ Islamic Learning” in its original sense />., 
theology, is being imparted on modern lines as in the 
Theology Faculty of the Osmania University, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. Tbe history of this Faculty is as follows. At 
the inception of the Osmama University, the old Dar-ul- 
Ulum College was converted into a new Faculty and the 

U 
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old diploma courses changed into degree course with 
English and other modern educational subjects being 
made compulsory. The staff consists of scholars selected 
from various parts of India for their eminence in the 
subject. Along with scholars of the old school, those 
trained in Egyptian and other European Universities are 
carrying on the teaching of special branches of Muslim 
learning. Tafslr, Hadith, Fiqh and Kalam. Post-M.A., 
and higher work is also being conducted under the super¬ 
vision of the Besearch Board of the Osmania University. 
The thesis of one of the scholars, Ur. Hamldullah, on 
Muslim International Law was accepted by the University 
of Bonn for a doctorate and another thesis of Mr. Md. 
Ghawth on Muslim Law of Torts or Jindydt is acknow¬ 
ledged by experts as a real contribution to the Fiqh 
literature. Two other students from the Arabic Depart¬ 
ment are prosecuting research in Egypt, others from the 
Persian and the Urdu Departments have also obtained 
doctorate from the University of London. 

The Ddru’l-Mumnnifin, Azamgarh. 

Next in order comes the Academy founded in memory 
of the late Mawlana Shibli, now known as the Daru’l- 
Musannifln. The institution has championed the cause 
of Islamic studies more than any in India. It has issued 
a series of works monumental in character which will go 
down tp the Urdu knowing generations as masterpieces of 
the period. The historical studies of the life of the Prophet 
and the heroes of Islam which were intended for the 
Muslim public are a credit to this institution. Other 
literary, social and religious problems that have been 
dealt with by the learned academicians of this society 
have been written from a popular point of view except in 
the case of a few books which were originally intended for 
scholars. The output of this institution is larger than 
that of any in India. We have nothing but admira¬ 
tion for this band of scholars who have selflessly devoted 
themselves to the cause of Islamic learning. The Madrif 
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being their organ serves the purpose of a harbinger of 
Islamic spirit to the Urdu speaking world. Mawlawl 
Sulayman Nadvvf is the moving force of this institution. 
All Indian Muslims are mddbted to him for his zeal and 
learning which has been manifested in various ways. 

Another beacon of Islamic learning who had devoted 
himself to the study of the QurMnie Sciences was the late 
Mawlawi Hamiduddfn. The Synthetical process of the 
Exegisis of the Qur’an which he promulgated will always 
remain as a model of constructive scholarship. 

Yet another scholar of great fame and influence in 
the Islamic circles and whoso services to Islamic studies 
have been of immense importance is Nawwab Sadr Yar 
•Jang Bahadur. He is the moving spirit of All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference and needs no further 
introduction. 

Hyderabad as a Centre of Indo-Islamic Culture. 

The next great centre of learning, culture and 
enlightenment to which the North has always been look¬ 
ing for help is Hyderabad-Deccan. There has been no 
social, political, religious, literary, and educational 
movement in India which has not been morally and 
materially supported by the State. Under the enlightened 
patronage of that Prince of Scholars, Sultan ul-Ulum, 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam, Hyderabad has 
progressed to the astonishment of British India. The 
State is fortunate enough to enlist the services of the 
best minds of India. lit. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
name will always be remembered as one of the makers of 
modern Hyderabad. Problems which are facing British 
India, are being successfully solved here. Hyderabad 
represents the best traditions of Indo-Islamic Culture. An 
Intellectual Federation which India needs most can be 
realised through the example of Hyderabad. In no 
part of India one finds a greater harmony of clashing 
interests, divergent institutions and traditions than in 
Hyderabad. 
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At this stage I will only confine myself to the literary 
revival and cultural unity that have been brought about 
recently in Hyderabad, and shall recount the activities of 
an institution which has revolutionised educational ideals 
the Osm&nia University, and also express my views on the 
present linguistic problem which is confronting India today. 

As regards purely Islamic studies in Arabic there is 
no'greater institution in India than the Dairat uT-Ma‘arif, 
which has happily acquired the services of Prof. F. 
Krenkow and other famous Orientalists. This institution 
has recently surveyed valuable Arabic Mss. in the Islamic 
world and is launching on a five-yearly programme of 
work. It has already published more than eighty works 
of monumental character written by classical authors. 
The importance of the activities of this famous academy 
of Islamic learning will be better represented by its 
delegate, Mr. S. Hashim Nadwf. Connected with the 
literary side of this institution is the compiler of a bio- 
bibliographical survey of Islamic authors, Mawlawf 
Mahmud Hasan Khan, of Tawnk whose Mu 1 jam nl- 
Mmannifm in Arabic has been published in parts. 

An important organ of Islamic studies is the “ Islamic 
Culture" which is being capably edited by Mr. Marmadukc 
Pickthall and contributed by various scholars of interna¬ 
tional reputation. The object of this review is to provide 
a rallying point for Orientalists and students of Islam in 
every part of the globe. A glance at the nine annual 
volumes will convince the reader of the variety of the 
subjects, the standard of the articles and the acumen of 
its contributors. It is now recognised as one of the best 
quarterlies on Islamic subjects, and has established its 
reputation amongst Oriental scholars of the world. 

Another achievement in this line is “ Th° Glorious 
Koran ” an explanatory translation of the Holy Book by 
the learned editor of Islamic Culture, Mr. Pickthall, whose 
lectures on ‘‘ The Cultural Side of Islam ” delivered under 
the auspices of the Madras Muslim Association, reveal the 
essence of Islamic civilization. 
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A.n institution of an older typo, the al-Azhar of 
Hyderabad is the Mad;asa-i-Niz;imiyyah which has produc¬ 
ed a number of scholars who are now engaged in Ishluuc 
studies. This institution can also be revived if modern 
methods of education are introduced in it and can serve 
as a good theological seminar in India. 

Other institutions exclusively devoted to the study of 
religious subjects in Hyderabad, are the Ihya u’l-MaStrif 
un-Nu'maniyya, for the study of Sunni works, and the 
Universal Quranic movement. 

There are other undertakings of purely literary and 
historical character not connected witli religious studies 
which Hyderabad is patronising. I will mention only a 
few of them. 

The Persian 1 [amiscripts Hociefg. 

The chief object of this scholarly institution is to 
preserve and publish unique Persian historical manuscripts. 
It has recently been organised by a small group of cUicient 
workers. As yet under the auspices of this Society the 
Tv qhlaq-Nduiah of Amir Khusraw has been edited by 
Mr. Sayyid Hashimi and the Burhdn-i-Madthir of 
‘ Azfzullah Tabataba is under publication. ()ther works 
of similar nature are under contemplation. 

The Far hang-i-Niz d in. 

A modern dictionary of the Persian language is another 
huge literary project which is engaging the attention of 
Prof. Aqa S. Muhammad All DiU-iil-Islam, formerly 
of the Nizam College, three volumes of which have 
already been published at the expense of the Nizam’s 
Government. The remaining are in preparation. 

The Urdu Dictionarg. 

Another undertaking of the same nature financed by 
the Government, is the dictionary of the Urdu language 
which is being compiled by Prof. Abdul Ilaqq, ol tho 
Osmania University and the Secretary ol the Anjuiuan i- 
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Taraqqf-i-Urdu. We only hope that these works will be 
completed soon and prove useful as individual contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge. 

The Archceological Department of Hyderabad. 

An institution of prime importance and international 
reputation is the Archaeological Department of H.E.H. 
the-Nizam’s Government, which is rendering meritorious 
service to the cause of Indo-Mnslim Culture and preserving 
common national monuments in the Dominions on most 
scientific lines. The name of Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the 
Director of the department, the famous editor of the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica and the reviver of Ajantaand 
Ellora is sufficient to show the importance of the 
Department. 

The Ideals of the Osmania University. 

Friends! before I close the account of the literary 
revival in Hyderabad and speak of the Osmania University 
it is my duty to point out that neither this University is 
an Islamic institution, nor Urdu is a language of purely 
Islamic origin which has now been brought within the 
purview of the Islamic Section of this Conference, in the 
absence of any separate arrangement for it. As this 
language is fulfilling a high function in the Osmania 
University with which I have the honour to be associated, 
I shall with your permission make a few observations on 
the subject. 

The Osmania University is a University of non- 
denominational character and of a unitary type. It is 
named after the illustrions ruler and its founder, the patron 
of Arts and Sciences. Tfis Exalted Highness Nawab Sir 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Asaf-Jah VII, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad-!)eccan, and is not as is erroneously held in 
uninformed quarters an “ Urdu University ” where the 
study of the Urdu language and literature is exclusively 
pursued. Its chief distinction lies in this that it imparts 
knowledge in all the branches of learning, arts and sciences 
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through the medium of the Urdu language. It embodies 
an educational ideal which for long had engaged the minds 
of the great educational lists of India, viz., provision of 
knowledge to the youth of ovrv country through a language 
of the country which can be more easily assimilated than 
through a foreign tongue. The success that has attended 
the workiug of this ideal so far, has had, as you all know, 
its beneficent reaction on some of the sister Universities 
in this country. 

I may refer here to the great message Dr. Tagore out 
of his concern for national unity conveyed at the time of 
the inception of this University to the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, the moving spirit of this University and the 
inspirer of several educational and cultural reforms iu the 
Dominions of H.E.FT. the Nizam. 

“ I have long been waiting for the day when freed 
from the shackles of a foreign language, our education 
becomes naturally accessible to all our people. As it is, 
our countrymen are being punished for the original sin of 
being born to their mother-tongue. They are deprived 
of their opportunity of higher education because of an 
accident of which they must not have cause to be ashamed 
or sorry. So long as the present condition prevails in 
India, there can be no hope of our country ever finding 
its true place in the common-wealth of culture. 

“ It is a problem for the solution of which we look 
to our Native States, and it gives me great joy to know 
that your State proposes to found a University iu which 
instruction is to be given through the medium of Urdi'i. 
It is needless to say that your scheme has my fullest 
approbation, especially as I know that your example will 
be of great help to those outside your State, who cry in 
the wilderness despised by the prudent.” 

The truth of this message has been freely admitted 
by the educationalists who have had occasion to visit 
Hyderabad and acquaint themselves with the working of 
this grand ideal, prominent among whom may be 
mentioned: Sir Philip Hartog, Mr. G. H. Langley, 
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Dr. Narendra Nath Law, The Rt. Hop. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir C. V. Raman, Sir P. C. ltay, Sir J. 0. Bose, 
Dr. S. S Bhatnagar, Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and Dr. A. H. Mackenzie. 

As I have pointed out at the outset people of different 
races, creeds and cultures have come close together by 
adopting a common medium of expression and evolved a 
common culture. Such a change has more or less been 
effected in the history of an age-long relationship between 
the different peoples who have made India their home. 
The Osrnania University is but a visible aspect of this 
gradual transformation. Here one can feel that spirit of 
united freedom, liberty of thought and high ideals which 
make the Hindu, the Muslim, the Parsee, the Christian and 
the Sikh student drink alike at the same fountain of know¬ 
ledge and learn Arts and Sciences, and Philosophy and 
religion in a language understood by a vast section of the 
Indiau people. A University, as the Creeks have held, is a 
seat of universal learning. So no language, whether English 
or French or German or any other can claim the monopoly 
of knowledge. For this very reason a Professor in a 
modern University is expected to know the literature of 
his subject irrespective of language and to impart his 
thoughts on a particular problem in a method most 
natural to the student and in a language most acceptable 
to him. It is earnestly hoped by the promoters of the 
Osrnania University that the pioneer work that it has been 
doing to restore a sense of dignity to the acquisition of 
knowledge through an Indian language may influence the 
other languages of the country and bring about a renais¬ 
sance, unaffected by narrow visions and local consi¬ 
derations. 

This leads me to another interesting point in the 
language problem of India which we have to consider in a 
purely educational spirit. Should we identify any 
language with the interest of any community or creed or 
race and pollute the sacred name of knowledge? Should 
wo go by the character of the subject-matter or by the 
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language and script in which the matter is written; by 
the intrinsic appeal of the subject-matter or by the 
susceptibilities of particular -» ;cious of the people and 
their sentimental attaoimient to any particular language? 

I am sure you will agree with me that a major part 
of the people of India speak and understand one common 
language, called Urdu or Hindustani. Is there any other 
Indian language of the range of LJrdii prevalent in India 
of which this can be said? I dare say that a fresh 
linguistic survey of India on proper lines will establish 
this beyond dispute. Then why not join hands in 
strengthening this common language by keeping dialectal 
variations and provincial admixtures in proper chock? 

Friends! before we close our session, I shall feel 
highly grateful, if you will express your frank opinion in 
regard to the future development of our language. You 
will certainly admit the necessity of organised work in 
widening its scope and furthering its usefulness by the 
establishment of a Central Academy of a truly representa¬ 
tive character that can inspire the necessary confidence 
among those interested in its progress, and discharge its 
duties unhampered by petty provincialism of any kind. 
One certainly appreciates the work done by llie several 
institutions already in flic field, like the Translation 
Bureau of the Osmania University, the Hindustani 
Academy at Allahabad, the Urdu Academy of the -Jamia 
Milliah in Delhi, Darul-Musannifin at Azamgarh and the 
Anjumau-i-Tara<](|i-i-Urdu at Aurangabad; but one would 
like to sec, all the same, an All-India organisation 
established in this country, under the auspices of which 
the language may make the desired advance and become 
a magnificent scientific vehicle of thought and expression 
in all the branches of learning. 

In order to improve the language, it is necessary that 
its inherent defects of Grammar, Phonetics and Script 
should be removed and its terminology simplified and 
made elastic. Also a common script and a common name 
arc evidently in need of adoption by mutual consent. 
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There now remains the question of literature in Urdu 
which also needs improvement on modern lines. For 
this, it is essential that standard works on different subjects 
existing in European languages should be translated into 
Urdii. A standard Dictionary and a modern Encyclo¬ 
pedia should be compiled in collaboration by competent 
scholars and authorities. A comprehensive scientific 
nomenclature should also be devised by specialists and 
codified. Side by side, a right taste for literature should 
be cultivated among our people and the literati and for 
this a class of writers gifted by nature and having before 
them high ideals of certain progressive sections of 
European literature should be raised by adequate 
encouragement afforded to them by the general intel- 
igentsia of the country. 

Above all, the spirit of research should - be fostered in 
our centres of learning, for it is through research only that 
a language can be a source of dynamic intellectual utility 
to a rising nation. 

Friends! I thank you again for the kind hearing 
you have given me today. 



THE GLORY Oh ARABIC LITERATURE 
By Dr. M. '/. Siddiqi, 

H.A., M.A., J3.L., I’H.D. (CANTAB.,), 

Sir Anutosh Prof '. of Mamie Culture , Calcutta 
University 


“ The glory of Muhammadan literature,” says 
Dr. Sprenger, “is its literary biography. There is no 
nation, nor there has been any,” he adds, “ which, like 
them, has, during 12 centuries, narrated the life of every 
man of letters.” ! Prof. Margoliouth remarks, “ In Baghdad 
when an eminent man died there was a market for 
biographies of him somewhat similar as is the case in the 
capitals of Europe in our time.” “ The literature which 
consists in collected biographies,” he adds, “ is abnormally 
large.” 2 

The origin of this rich literature in Arabic, is to be 
traced not to any foreign influence, Greek, Syrian or 
otherwise, hut to the religious enthusiasm of the Muslims, 
particularly the Arabs. During the very life-time of their 
Prophet they had shown anxiety to know as much about 
his life as was possible. After his death their serious 
desire to learn the details of his life and activities increased. 
“ The life of the Prophet,” as Von Kramer says, “ his 
discourses, his utterances, his actions, his silent approvals, 
and even his passive conduct constituted next to the Quran, 
the second most important source of law for the young 
Muslim Arabian empire.” 3 This keen desire of the 

1 Isabii) Yol. I, Int. 

- Arabic Historians, pp. 7-8. 

Orients Under tho Caliph, p. 269. 
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Muslims led to the compilation of the ^biography of the 
Prophet, and soon after that, to that of those who reported 
matters relating to his life and activities. 

The earliest attempt to collect materials relating to 
the biography of the Prophet was made before the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, as Prof. Horovitz has shown 
in his illuminating article on the subject. 1 Aban the son 
of the Caliph Uthman and Urwa the son of al-Zubayr 
were the first to collect such materials. Sooh after them 
Wahb wrote a book on the subject, a fragment of which 
is preserved at Hoidclburg in Germany. Wahb was 
followed by numerous biographies of the Prophet in the 
2nd, the 3rd and the following centuries. 

The biographies of the Prophet prepared the way for 
the biographies of the other important men of Islam— 
Caliphs, Kings, Theologians, Traditionists and others. 
Many of these biographical works are mentioned by Ibn- 
al-Nadim, Haji Khalifa and others. 

The same religious enthusiasm, however, which had 
led to the compilation of the biographies of the Prophet, 
also had been the cause of the composition of the Biogra¬ 
phical Dictionaries in Arabic. In order to test the 
reliability of those who reported matters relating to the 
life and conduct of the Prophet, it was thought necessary 
to know their life, career and character. Those who 
specialised in the reports of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet therefore, collected also materials relating to the 
biographies of the transmitters of these reports and com¬ 
piled their Biographical Dictionaries. 

The earliest of these Biographical Dictionaries and 
the date of its compilation are not known. But Prof. 
Horovitz has shown that the earliest work of the kind 
was composed about the middle of the 2nd century of the 
Hijra,“ and Otto Loth who was the first European Ori¬ 
entalist to take, a serious notice and point out to the 

1 Islamic Culture, Yol. I, pp. 530, 518; cf Tabaqat-u-b. Sad 
Yol. 3, Toil 1, pp. v-xxix. 

- Dor Islam, Yol. VIU, p. 17. 
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world the great importance of the Tabaqat of b. Sad, 
says. Such registers of the Transmitters of Traditions as 
had been chronologically arranged and in which every 
Muslim Traditionist received a definite place, had been 
already in the 2nd century, in common use among the 
Traditionists, as indispensable handbooks.” 1 Such, how¬ 
ever, must have been the Hitab-al-Tarikh of Abd-allah 
b. al-Mubarak (d. 181—798) and of Layth b. Sad (105- 
175 781-791) and many of the works of al-Waqidi and of 
Haytham b. Adi (d. ‘207—822).’ 

But unfortunately, all these works have been lost. 

The earliest of these works received by us is the 
Kitab-al-Tabaqat-al Kabir or The Great Book of Classes 
(of the Narrators) which has been admirably described by 
two distinguished German scholars Mr. Otto Lothand 
Professor Ed. Sachau ’ and has been published by the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences with the united efforts of 
nine enthusiastic Orientalists of Germany. 

The compiler of this great Biographical Dictionary 
of the Narrators, Muhammed b. Sad b. Muni‘al-ZuhH 
belonged to a family of Babylonian slaves who had beeu 
made free by their master Husayn the grand son of 
IJbaydallah b. Abbas. Ibn Sa‘d himself was born at 
Basra and was attracted by the charms of Traditions at 
an early age. He travelled in its pursuit through Cufa, 
Mecca and Medina where he stayed fora pretty longtime. 
At the end he came to Baghdad where he came in close 
touch with al-Waqidi one of the indefatigable early Arab 
historians, and worked as his literary assistant for a pretty 
long time which gave him his title Katib-al-Waqidi (the 
Secretary of al-Waqidi). He soon gained reputation as a 
historian and traditionist and attracted a band of scholars 
who studied traditions with him. Among them are in¬ 
cluded al-Baladhunf (d. 279—892), Harith E Muhammad 

1 Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p, GOO. 

2 al-Fihrisfc, pp. 99, 100, 232. 

3 Das Classenbuch des Ibn Sa’d, Leipzig, 18G9. 

4 Tabaqatu-b. Sa’d, Vol. Ill, Part I, Int. pp. XXX et. soq. 
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b. Abl U sain a (186-282—802-895), Husayn b. Fahm 
(211-289-820-901), and Abu Bakr b. Abi’l-Duriya. He 
died at Baghdad at the age of sixty-two in the year 
230—844. 1 

Ibn Sa‘d was a keen student of Tradition ; knew and 
narrated a large number of them and collected a rich 
library. Of the four collectors of the works of Ibn Sad ” 
says al-Khatib-al-'Baghdadi, “ Ibn Sa‘d had been the first 
and foremost.’ 2 

He made the host use of his vast learning and rich 
library in compiling his own works. Two of them the 
Kitabu-Akhbar-al-Nabiyy, and the Kitab-al-Tabaqat are 
mentioned by Ibn-al-Nadim, 3 * and a third—a smaller 
edition on the latter is mentioned by al-Nawawi and 
others 1 ; but it is not known to exist. 

The first of these books which constitutes only a part 
of the second, was compiled and completed by the author 
and handed down to posterity by his student, Harith 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Usama (186-C82—802-896). 5 The 
second was completely planned and largely compiled by Ibn 
Sa‘d; but could not be completed by him. He appears, 
however, to have read out whatever he had written of this 
book, to his student, Husain b. Fahm (211-289—82C>-901) 
who is reported to have been a keen student of Traditions 
and of the biographies of Narrators. 6 Ibn Fahm com¬ 
pleted the book according to the plan of its author, added 
to it his short biographical notice as well as that of 
certain other narrators whose names had been already in¬ 
cluded by him in the general plan of his work and read it 
with his own students. 7 

1 Tarikhu Baghdad, Vol. V. p. 321, Ibn Khallikan Ed. Wnsteufeld 
No. 056 ; T. b. S. Vol, III, Part I, [nt. 

-T. B. Vol. V, p. 321. 

3 al-Eihrist, pp. 91,171. 

' Tadbkiratn’l-Asina’ p. 7 ; I. Kb. No. 050. 

5 “ I reeoived this book from the beginning till theond of the part 

dealing with tho life of the Prophot” saya al-IIarith (Cl. ties 
I. S. p. 05). 

6 T.B. Vol. VIII., p. 92 et. scq. 

‘ Cl. des h. S., p. 30. 
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Both of these two books of Ibn Sa‘d were received 
from his two students, by some of their common disciples. 
One of them Ahmad h. Ma’iut-al-Khashshab (d. 322— 
93-3), combined them together into one book of enormous 
size and read it out to his students, one of whom, Abu 
Umar Ahmed b. Abb;'is, generally known as Ibn Hayyuya 
(295-382—907-992) who is celebrated for his keen interest 
in the works on the early history of Islam and for Hio 
preservation of the early historical and biographical works 
of the Arabs, 2 edited the whole work without making 
any change in the text, and through his student al- 
Jauharf (363-454—973-1062), handed it down to posterity. 
Through him are traced back to the author all the extant 
manuscripts of the great work and all of them preserve 
the division which ho gave to it. ! 

1 T.B. V 0 1. V, |>. 160. 

-Ibid Vol. FI I, p. 121. 

3 Cl. dos I.S. p. 25 et soq. This now edition of the Tabuqat had 
been an object of keen study, by a crowd of students of the 
Asmaal-liijal for more than three centuries as it is shown by 
its Ijaza and Isnad found in its various manuscripts which 
have come down to us. But sitico about the end of the 8th 
century of the Hijra on account of its enormous size and the 
appearance of many short and more handy hooks on the 
various branches of the Asma-al-Kijal, the interest in it 
began to wane and at last its copies became scarce. No 
complete manuscript of the book is now known to exist. 
(Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p. oil). 

But this want of literary interest in the history and sciences of 
Islam in the Islamic world itself has been made up by tho 
interest of the modern European Orientalists in the ancient 
and mediaeval history and literature of the East, who during 
the last two centuries have rendered greater literary service 
to her literature than her own sons. The Tabaqad of Ibn 
Sa‘d also did not escape their searching attention. 

Among them Dr. Sprenger and Prof. Wustenfeld had been tho 
first to realise the great importance of the ‘ Book of Classes.’ 
They published articles describing its manuscripts and 
inviting the attention of the Orientalists to its value as a 
source for the early history of Islam (Z.D.M.G. Vols. IV and 
V) and used it as an important source for their works. 
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On tho basis of all the various know^n manuscripts of 
Ilm Hayyuyas edition of the Great Book of Classes it was 
edited by an enthusiastic band of German scholars and 
published by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in about 
twenty years. 


Other Orientalists also like Sir William Muir and Frof. Th. 
Noldcke demonstrated its great value by drawing upon it 
in their own works. But a thorough and minute study of Ibn 
Sa‘d was reserved for a young German scholar, Otto Loth 
who published in 1869, his masterly treatise, Das Classenbuch 
des Ibn Sa‘d, and a scholarly article on the “ Ursprung and 
Bedeutung des Tabaqat (Z.D.M.G. Yol. 23, pp. 593-614), 
describing the Gotha and the Berlin manuscripts of the 
hook, the nature of their contents, the origin and history of 
the Tabaqat class of Biographical Dictionaries, and tho place 
of the work of Ibn Sa‘d among them, and discussing its 
value as a rich mine of valuable materials concerning the 
history of Islam. It was Loth who paved tho way for the 
edition of this huge hook. 

But its enormous size prevented its edition and publication for a 
long timo. For eighteen years after tho publication of the 
illuminating troatise of Loth, no one thought of editing or 
publishing tho hook. It was in June 1887 that the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences resolved to publish the work and put 
Prof. Sachau in charge of it. Professor Sacbau took it up 
with his usual zeal and energy. Within a year were dis¬ 
covered five other manuscripts of the hook which had not 
been known to Loth. They wore all collected together with 
the help of scholars, librarians and Government officials 
and in 1898 their collection and edition was begun by a 
distinguished enthusiastic hand of German scholars. Li 
1901, was published the 8th and the 3rd volumes of the 
great hook. The other volumes followed and by the pub¬ 
lication of the 7th volume in 1918 was completed the edition 
of the text. 

Thus by the supreme aid of the great literary interest of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences under the guiding influence 
and active sympathy of Professor Sachau, with the help of 
various libraries in the Bast and in the West, and the 
continuous efforts of about a dozen German Orientalists, was 
published the Great Book of Ibn Sa*d in more than twenty 
years. 
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According to this printed edition, in spite of various 
lacunae, it contains over and Above a detailed biography of 
Muhammad, the biographical notices of 4,319 narrators of 
various generations down to of the Hijra, in the fol¬ 
lowing order:— 

f, Part —Genealogy of Muhammad and his biography 
down to his migration to Medina—oditod 
hv E. Mitwoch ; 

I, Part i I—Biography of Muhammad after his migration 
to Medina and various matters relating 
to it—edited by E. Mitwoch and Ed 
Such ail; 

IT, Part T.The various campaigns of Muhammad— 

edited hy J. Horovitz. 

II, Part. H—Sickness and death of Muhammad and his 
elegies by various poets and the biogra¬ 
phies of the Muslim jurists and readers of 
the Quran who lived in Medina during 
Muhammad’s life-time and just after his 
death—edited by J. Schwally (1912); 

Vol. Ill, Part I—Biographies of the refugees who took part in 
the Battle of Badr- -edited hy lv Sachau 
(1904); 

Vol. IV, Part, r- Biographies of such early converts to Islam 
as did not take part in the Battle of Badr, 
hut had migrated to Abyssinia, and later 
on took part in the Battle of U hud —edited 
by J. Lipport (1900); 

Vol. IV, Part 11—Biographies of other companions who were 
converted to Islam before the conquest ol 
Mecca—edited by J. Lippert (l90S) ; 

Vol. V —Biographies of the Tallinn (Pollowers) who 

lived in Medina edited hy K. V. Zetter- 
stecn (1905); 

Voi. VI -Biographies of the companions and the other 

jurists and traditionists who settled down 
and lived in Kufa—edited hy K. V. 
Zetlersteen, (1909); 

Vol. VII, Part I—Biographies of companions and other jurists 
and traditionists who lived in Basra - 
edited by B Meissner, (1915); 


Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 


13 
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Vol. VIII, Part II— Biographies of tho companions and other 
jurists and traditionisfcs of Baghdad, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, otc.—oditod by E. Sachau, 
' (1908); 

Vol. VIII —Biographies of the women narrators including 

the companions and the followers—edited 
by C. Brockelmann, (1904). 


According to this printed edition, the first two volumes 
contain a detailed biography of the life of Muhammad and 
the rest consist of short biographies of 4,319 Narrators of 
Traditions of various generations down to the year 238— 
852, which are arranged mainly in chronological and partly 
in topographical order. No definite common plan has been 
followed in all the articles. But the articles on the 
‘Companions’ are long and generally contain their genea¬ 
logy both on their father’s and mother’s sides, the names 
of their wives and children, the period of their conversion 
to Islam, the parts taken by them in the important events 
during the life-time of Muhammad, the dates of their 
death, and other matters connected with their habits, 
appearances and biographies which were considered by the 
traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the reader 
is very often disappointed with regard to important biogra¬ 
phical matters which he naturally may expect. But at 
the same time he very often comes across important 
historical matters which he may not expect. All these 
details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles on 
the later narrators, some of which do not .exceed one or 
two sentences. Many of them arc altogether blank, from 
which it has been rightly inferred that these parts were 
meant by Ibn Ka‘d to serve as notes to be developed 
some later date, which he could not do. 

Ibn Sa‘d as Prof. Sachau says, has shown in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
and objectivity and originality. 1 His impartiality and 
honesty have been generally acknowledged. Just as, in 

1 Tabaqafc-u-b. Sa'd Vol. Ill, Part I, Intr. 
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spito of being a Maula of the Band Hashim he took no 
part in their party politics, so in his articles on the, various 
persons he gave no expression to his personal relation to 
or prejudice for or against an'y one, and recorded in simple 
unvarnished style all that he knew and considered as of 
importance about them. His thoroughness and minute¬ 
ness are abundantly shown by his constant reference to the 
various versions of an event as well as to the differences 
between his authorities. His objectivity is illustrated by 
the want of the least autobiographical material in his 
huge work except in the article on himself which was 
added after his death. His originality is shown by his 
sub-classification of the narrators according to the various 
provinces in which they lived and the general statement 
of the Isnads of the various versions of an event before 
describing them and the entire absence of them in certain 
parts, all of which are ascribed to his own ingenuity. 1 He 
has been compared by Sachau with Plutarch the difference 
in their works being due to the fact that Plutarch formed 
the last link in a long chain of biographers whose contri¬ 
butions to the art he had inherited, whereas [lm tta'd 
had been one of the earliest original workers in the 
field. 

Be it as it may, the Great Book of Ilm Sa‘d, a,s one 
of the earliest Biographical Dictionaries, containing the 
biographical notices of most of the important Transmitters 
of Tradition of the most important period in the history 
of traditions and a rich mine of many-sided valuable 
information about the early history of Isiam, may be 
described not only as the most important extant book on 
the subject but also as one of the most important works 
in Arabic literature in general. Since the beginning of 
the fourth century of the Hijra it had been used as an 
important source by important authors on Arabian history 
and biography. Al-Baladhuri (d. 279—892) 2 , al-Tabari 

1 Z. IX M. G. Vol. 23, pp. 204-205; T. B. S. Vol. Ill, Bart b 

pp. xxx:vii—viii- 

2 The Origin of the Islamic State, Vol. 1. Int. p. ih 


13 * 
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(224-310—838-923) \ al-Khat!b-al-BaghM (392-463— 
1002-1071) 1 2 3 , Tbnul Athir 0555-630—1160-1230) \ al- 
Nawavl (631-676-1233-1278) \ and Ibn Hajar (773-852- 
1371-1448) 5 used it as an important source for their 
works and al-Suyiiti prepared an epitome of it. As a 
general biographical dictionary of narrators it appears to 
have always occupied a unique position in the Asma-al- 
Rijal. The other works of the Tabaqat cla^s dealt only 
with particular classes of the Transmitters. 

The Kitahd-Tnrihh of al-Bukhari. 

The “ Great Book of Classes ” of Ibn Sa‘d was soon 
followed by the works of the great traditionist, al-Bukhari 
who claimed to have possessed some biographical know¬ 
ledge about every Transmitter of Traditions'. He compiled 
three books on the history of narrators in general. The 
largest of these is said to have contained the biographical 
notices of more than 42,000 narrators. But do complete 
manuscript of the book is known to exist. Only various 
parts of it are preserved in certain libraries on the basis 
of which the Daiatul-Maarif Hyderabad intends to 
prepare a text of the book and publish it. 

2. Biographical Dictionaries of particular class of 
Narrators. 

Almost simultaneously with the Biographical Dic¬ 
tionaries of the Narrators in general was begun the 
compilation of those of particular classes of them. Of 
them the most important are (i) those containing the 
biographies ol the companions; (ii) those containing the 

1 Vol. I, pp. 1113-16, (T. B. S. Vol. I, Part I, pp. 28, 29) P. 2128, 

(T. 11. S. Vol. ITT, pj), 143, ot. seq.) pp 2749-54 (T. B. S. 
Vol. 1 It, pp. 202,206, 208, 212, 213,214, 315, 210,220, 
221, 226, 227). All those quotations in the History of al- 
Tabari except the first one is in complete agreement with 
the passages in the Tabaqat. Certain very minor differences 
may lie due to the mistake of the scribe. 

2 Tarikh-u-Baghdad. ' Tadhbirat-al-Asimi’, p. 7. 

3 Usdu’l-Gliaba. 5 Isaba Vol. I, p. 2. 
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biographies of the Narrators who lived in or visited any 
particular town or province; (Hi) those containing the 
biographies of the narrators belonging to the various 
schools of jurists. < 

(i) The Biographical Dictionaries of the Companions. 

. The biographical dictionaries of the Companions 
constitute the most vital parts of the Asma’-al-Ilijal. 
But no independent book on it appears to have been 
written before the 3rd century of the Hijra when the 
great traditionist al-Bukhari compiled the first indepen¬ 
dent Biographical Dictionary of the Companions 1 2 which 
must have been mainly based on the Sira literature (a) 
on the numerous monographs on the various important 
events during the early period of the history of Islam, ( b ) 
on a large number of traditions containing biographical 
matters relating to the Companions, and {<:) on the earlier 
general works on Asma’-al-Rijal. 

Al-Bukbarl was followed by a large number of authors 
during the different periods in the history of Islam, who 
produced vast literature on the subject: Abu Ya’la Ahmad 
h. ‘All (201-307—81(5-919), Abu‘1 Qasim Abdallah al- 
BaghawT (21.3-317—828-929), the great traditionist and 
copyist, 1 Abu Hafs Umar b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn Shahln (297-385—909-993) one of the most prolific 
writers of his time who spent more than seven hundred 
Derhams on ink only, 3 Abu ‘ Abdallah Muhammad b. Yahya 
b. Manda (d. 301 913) Abu iWayam Ahmad b. Abdallah 

(330-403—917-1012; who has been described as one of the 
best traditionists. 4 Ibn Abd-al-Barr (308-403 978-1070) 

of Cordova, a contemporary of al-Khatlb al-Bagdadi, 
and the greatest traditionist of his time in the west/' 
Abu Musa Muhammad b. AbT Bakr (501-581— 1107-1185) 


1 Isiiba Vol. I. p. 1 

2 Tfii'ikhu-Baghdad Vol. X, pp. 111-117. 

3 Ibid Vol. XI, p. 2(17. 

1 TrthiW|t’ifc-al-Hufl’as5 13. (52- 
* I. Kb. No. 817. 
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and many others produced extensive literature on the 
biographies of the companions. 

The results of the researches of all these scholars 
were collected together in the seventh century of the 
Hijra by the well-known historian and traditionist, 
liizub-Din b. al-Athir (55/5-980—1100-1280) in his book 
the Usdul-Ghaba, which was based mainly on the works 
of Ibu Manda, of Abu Nu‘ayam of Abu Musa and of Ibn 
Abdi’l-Barr whose al lsti'ab contained the biographies of 
8,5(X) companions and to which a supplement was 
written by Ibn Fatlmn, which contained the biographical 
notices of about the same number of them. Ibu-al-Athlr, 
however, does not follow his sources blindly. 

Having discussed in the introduction, the, chief 
sources of his book and its general plan, he has defined 
the SahabI (Companion), has given a short sketch of the 
biography of Muliammed and put together in alphabetical 
order the biographies of 7,551 Companions some of whom 
were discovered by him by his own independent researches, 
(n the various articles, he generally gives the names of 
the Companions, their kunyas, their genealogy and certain 
biographical matters relating to them. Where he differs 
from his predecessors he discusses the matter at length, 
gives reasons in his own support and explains the causes 
of their mistakes. Zllie Fsdu’l-Ghaba, in spite of many 
repetitions in it, has been generally appreciated and 
accepted by the traditionists as a reliable authority. 
Three biographers—al-Nawawx, al-Dbahbl and al-Kashyari 
prepared its epitomes. 1 

The Csd-al-Ghaba, however, was followed in the 9th 
century of the Hijra by a more comprehensive work on 
the subject, /.r., the Isaba IT TamyTz-al-Sahaba. Its author 
Shihab-al-lhn Abu l-Dadl b. Ali b. llajar al-Ascjalam 
(l <8-S.)2 1871-11 Is) who is commonly known by his 

Kunya Ibu 11 ajar, was the greatest literary luminary of 
his time. He was born at old Cairo in 77-8. He lost 
both his mother and lather (who was a jurist), during 

1 Taiirih-iil-Ltawi, p- 82: If. Kli. Vol. I 
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his infancy and was brought up by one of his relatives 
who was a business man. But the little orphan was 
endowed by nature with strong intellect and great 
tenacity of purpose. Id spite of great difficulties 
in his way he stuck to his literary pursuit and soon 
excelled in Arabic language and literature as well as 
in all the various Islamic religious sciences and Arabic 
caligraphy. To Hadith particularly, lie devoted a good 
deal of his life. For ten years ho sat, for the sake of it, 
at the feet of the well-known traditionist Zaynal-Din-al- 
Iraqi (725-806—1351 -1404) who had reintroduced into 
the teaching of* Traditions the old method of'Iinla 
(dictation) and brought its study back to its past glory. 
Having finished his studies he settled down at Cairo in 
1403 and devoted himself to the service of Traditions and 
the connected sciences. His authority as a traditionist 
was soon recognised and iie was appointed as Professor 
in several educational institutions and also as a .Judge---a 
post which bo accepted after refusing it several times. 
He died in 852—1404. 

He left about one hundred and fifty of bis complete 
and incomplete compositions and compilations which 
show his versatile genius. The Fath-al-Bari—a com¬ 
mentary on the Genuine of al-Bukhari, in 13 volumes 
printed in Egypt—is described as a work by which was 
paid the great debt which the literary world of Islam 
owed to the great work of al-Bukhari for six centuries. 

In the Isaba he put together the results of the 
labours of all his predeessors in the field of Biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain eases and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. He 
has divided his hook into four parts. 

Part (I).—Such persons as arc mentioned in any 
tradition Genuine, or Fair, or Weak, directly or indirectly 
to be Companions. 

Part (.2).—Such persons as were too young when the 
l’rophet died, but were bum during his life-time in the 
family of Companions, which leads to the presumption 
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that they fulfilled the necessary conditions of being one 
of them. 

Part (3). —Such persons as are known to have lived 
both before and after the advent of Islam but are not known 
to have ever associated with the Prophet. These persons 
have never been known to be Companions, hut they are 
mentioned in some of the works on the life of the Com¬ 
panions simply because they lived in the samp period with 
them. 

Part ('/).—Contains the biographies of such persons 
as are wrongly mentioned in some of the Biographical 
Dictionaries to be Companions. 

(ii) The Biographical Dictionaries of Transmitters who 

lived or visited ang particular Town or Province. 

Another huge and important set of Biographical 
Dictionaries had been completed according to places or 
provinces where they lived or which they visited. The 
number of these dictionaries is large. Not only almost 
all the provinces but almost every important town had 
several biographers who collected together the biographies 
of every important traditionist or man of letters who 
either lived in it or visited jit. Mecca, Medina. Basra, 
Kufa, Wasiti, Damascus, Antioc, Alexandria, Oayrawan, 
Cordova, Mausil, Aleppo Baghdad, Ispahan, Bukhara, 
Merv, etc., all had their historians and biographers 
of their men of letters. Many of these provincial histories 
dealt with the political history of these provinces. Many 
of them dealt mainly with the biographies of their men 
of letters in general and those of the Narrators of 
Traditionists in particular. Many of the early Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionaries which contained the biographies 
of the important Muslim divines of particular places since 
their conquests by the Muslims till the time of the 
compilation, ate supplemented by their successors with 
those of the eminent men of the later periods down to 
almost the modern times. 

Cue of the most important works of the type is the 
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larlkh-aJ-Baghdad of al-Khatib-al-Baghdadi, which is 
the earliest biographical dictionary of the men ot letters 
principally traditionists who either belonged to or deli¬ 
vered lectures in the great hietropolis. 1 

Al-Khatib al-BaghdA.di (892-463-—1002-107]) whose 
full name was' Abu Bakr Ahmad h. AH, al-Khatib-al- 
Baghadadi was the son of a Khatib of a village near 
Baghdad. He was born in the year-89‘2--1002 and began 
the study of traditions at the age of eleven. He acquired it 
at the various centres of learning in Mesopotamia., Syria., 
Arabia, and Persia and soon gained excellence in the 
various Islamic sciences particularly the Asma’-al-Kijal 
and traditions. He delivered lectures on traditions in 
Damascus, Baghdad and other places and some of his 
teachers like al-Azhari and al-Burqani, accepted him as 
an authority on traditions and received them from him. 
Finally, however, he settled down in Baghdad where his 
authority on tradition was recognised by the Caliph al- 
Qa’im and his minister I bn Muslima (d. 150—I0o8) who 
had ordered that no preacher should narrate in his sermon 
any tradition which was not approved by al-Khatib. 
Here he read out almost all his hooks to his students and 
here he died in 408-1071. 

His life in Baghdad had not been altogether unevent¬ 
ful. During the revolt of al-Basasivi (4->0—10.58) by whom 
jlm Muslima was killed, al-Khatfb also suffered a good 
deal. He had to leave the town and wander about in 
Syria for some time and when after the execution of the 
rebel he returned to Baghdad in 4/51 A. 11. he suffered at 
the hands of the Hambalites, on account of his change 
from the I lambalite to the Shalite School, and his liberal 
views towards the Asha'ira and the scholastic philosophers. 
Many treatises against him by the Hambalites are 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa. Al-Khatib, however, had 

1 Tlu! only earlier history of the city by Tuyfur Ahmed b. Abi 
I'aliir (201-240 810-983) of which only the sixth volume 

hiis boon known, litho^» aphod and translated into Corman by 
L)r. II. Kulor. It deals with the history of the Caliphs. 
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boon fortunate in having attained all his great desires to 
deliver lectures in the mosque of al-Mansur in Baghdad, 
to read out his great history of Baghdad'to the students 
in that town and to be buried, by the side of the grave 
of al-Bishr-al-Hafi (150-227—767-841). 

He compiled fifty-five large and small books and 
treatises, a complete list of which is given by Yaqiit in his 
Irshad-al-'Arfb. 1 The most important of these .works is his 
Tarfkhn-Baghdad. In this monumental work which ho 
road out to his students in the year 461, having given the 
topography of Baghdad of Rusafa, and of al-Mada’in 
(Ptesiphone) which has been fully utilised by Le Strange 
in his charming book on Baghdad, he compiled together 
the biographies of 7,831 eminent men and women chielly 
traditionists, who were either born in Baghdad or in its 
vicinity or came to it from other places and delivered 
lectures on traditions and of certain other important 
visitors giving their names Kunya, dates of their deaths 
and certain other biographical matters and the opinions 
of important traditionists about their reliability. 

Jn the arrangement of the various articles he gave 
pride of place to the Companions. They are followed 
by those having the name ‘ Muhammad.’ In the other 
articles alphabetical order has been observed. The articles 
on those who are known by their Kenya, and on ladies 
are put at the end. 

In this Biographical Dictionary, al-Kliatfb lias shown 
his vast knowledge of traditions and biography, his 
impartiality and critical acumen, lie always gives tin; 
source of his information, and very often discusses in his 
own notes, the reliability of the traditions quoted and of 
reports received by him and tries to determine the facts 
without prejudice or partiality/ 

His description of Imam Ahmad and al-Shafi’f also 
as “ ‘ master' of the Traditiousts ” and “the Crown of the 

1 Tiiiikliu-Bagluliiil, Yol. I, ]>. 2i3• 

• n.i.l Vol. i.i*. 221, Vol. II, p. f»2: Vol. IV, up. 17(>, ‘2(11; Yol. 

VI. |>. 101, etc. 
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jurists ” respectively, for which he has boon criticised 
does not appear to be unfair. He: is generally accepted as 
trustworthy and regarded as the greatest traditionist of 
his time in the I'last ,tj his contemporary Ibn Abd-al Barr 
of Cordova is taken as the greatest of them in the West. 

Al-Khatib, however, had brought his dictionary down 
to 450 A.H. hi is successors continued the work after 
him. Al-Samani (500-502— 1113-11(>7), al-Dubaytlii 
(558-037—1103-1239), Ibn-al-Najjar ',57 8-013—1183- 
1245), al-Dhahabi (074-748— -127 I-13-18) and others wrote 
huge supplements to 1 i is book compiling biographies of 
the eminent men*of Baghdad till their own times. 1 

Unitor (j of Damascus by f lm-itl-Asakir ( 199 - 571 - 
1105 - 1170 ). 

The entire plan of tic History of Baghdad was 
followed by lh;i Assikir iti his huge Biographical I )ictionary 
of the eminent men of Damascus in eighty volumes which 
excited wonder and admiration of the later writers. 

Uni Asakir whose full name was Abu l-( l )asiut Ah' b. 
al-Hasan I). 11 ibat-allah b- AhdalhUi b. al-Husayn was 
born in a respectable and literary family in Damascus in 
199 A.ll. 11 is father, his brother, his son and his nephews 
are all described by al-Siibkr as traditionists of some 
eminence. Some of his predecessors also appear to have 
taken part in the campaigns against the Crusades, which 
gave him the title 11m Asakir by which lie is generally 
known. ilm-Asakir however, having prosecuted his early 
studies with his father and other teachers in Damascus 
travelled widely and visited all the important centres of 
Hadith-learning, a long list of which is given by al-Subki 
in his Tabaqat. lie sat at the feet of more than 1,380 
teachers of traditions of whom more than eighty belonged 
to the fair sex. Finally, however, he settled down at 
Damascus, his native town, where he devoted himsoll 
wholly to the service of tradition and the connected 

1 II. Kh. Vol. II, i>|>. 119--0. 

J Vol. IV, i>|>. 21o, ‘J20; Vol. V, |»p- W», 11«. 
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sciences composing books and treatises and delivering 
lectures on them in the college which had been founded 
for him by the great general and jurist Nural-Dfn 
Mahamad Zanjl who had offered him several posts which 
he refused. He died in the year 571—1175. 

His keen intellect, sharp retentive memory, vast 
knowledge of traditions, sincerity and piety, and his 
devotion to traditions and traditional sciences were 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries. His successors 
also regarded him as one of the greatest and most 
reliable traditionists of his time. 

He compiled a large number of important works. A 
long list of his works is given by Yaqut in his Irshad, 1 
many of which are still preserved in various libraries in 
the Hast and in the West. 

The most important and most voluminous of them is 
the History of Damascus, its compilation was taken up 
at the request of a friend of the author. But the work 
could not be continued on account of certain anxieties 
and sad events. The excessive desire of Nuru’l-Di'n 
Zanji, however, to see the work completed, induced the 
author to complete it in his old age.' 

In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in 
general and of Damascus in particular, and stating briefly 
the superiority of Syria to other places on the basis of 
certain traditions, and describing of its Prophets and 
monasteries, Ibn Asakir collected together the biographies 
of the eminent men and women of various c.lasses, chiefly 
traditionists who either lived in or visited Damascus. 
The biographical part begins with the articles on those 
whose names are Ahmad, which are headed by a short 
biography of the Prophet of Islam. In the arrangement 
of all the articles alphabetical order in the names has 
been observed without any preference being given to any 
class of men. At the end are added the articles on men 
whose names are not known, according to the alphabetical 

1 Yol. V, pi». 110-11. 

Tankliu-Donuislni Yol. J, ]). 10-11. 
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order of their Kunya, which arc followed by those on the 
eminent ladies in the same order as in the ease of men. 

Like al-Khatib of -Baghdad and Ibn ‘ Asakfr of 
Damascus, various othei ' traditionists and historians 
collected together the b’ographies of the men of letters in 
general and of the narrators in particular, of various 
other towns. Tbn Manda (301—911) and Abu Niiavm 
(336—403) of Ispahan collected together the biographies 
of the Narrators who belonged to their town 1 and the work 
of the latter is preserved in the libraries of Ram pur, 
Constantinople and Leiden. " Vi-Hakim (321-405—9- 
1014) compiled those of the narrators who belonged to 
Nfshapiir which has been admired by al-Hubki. ’ Abiil- 
Qasim LJmar b. Ahmad al-Uqavli, generally known as 
Ibn al-Adim ( 5(38-660—1191-1262) collected together 
the biographies of eminent men including a large number 
of Traditionists of Aleppo in about 30 volumes and the 
work was supplemented by his different successors. 1 Abu 
Had al-Samam (506-562—1113-1167) compiled a biogra¬ 
phical dictionary mainly of the traditionists ol Merv 
in twenty volumes.'’ The traditionists ol W-Vut, of Kula, 
of Basra, of Hirat, of Qazwiu and of many tsther towns, 
found their biographies in rbn-al-Dubaythl (5o8-637 
1162-1239), 6 in Ibn al-Najjar, 7 in Ibn al-Zazzaz H in al- 
Rafii 9 respectively and in various other biographers 
and historians. 

Over and above the biographical dictionaries of the 
traditionists and narrators living in particular towns, 
there were also collected together the biographies of 
narrators living in certain provinces, e.tj., Andalusia, 

1 [. lvh. No. 3‘h and GUI. 

2 J\. Tp. 8:3; Cat. of Ar. Ms. Leidon p. 109. 

* I. Kh. No. 02(3. 

1 IT. Kh. Vol. II, pp. 120-0; I. A. Vol. VI, pp. 18-10 

5 Ibn. Kli. No. 406. 

() Ibid No. 672. 

7 Irshiiil-al-'Arib Vol. I, i». HO, II. Kh. Vol. II, p. 1-13. 

* H. Kh. Vol. II, if 157. 

Ibid p. 110-41. 
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Africa, Sana, Egypt, Khurasan, etc., by Ibnul Fardi, Tbn 
Baskkwal, al-llumaydi and others. 

'l'lie Biographical Dictionaries of the Transmitters of 
Traditions paved the way for the compilation of those of 
other classes of men so that we find in Arabic language 
those of every imaginable class of people. There are still 
extant in Arabic,, Biographical Dictionaries of Poets, of 
Grammarians, of Physicians, of Saints, of Jurists and 
•Judges, of Caligraphers, of hovers, of Misers, of Pools, and 
of other classes of people. 



ISLAMIC SECTIONS IN THE WESTERN AND 
OKI ENT AL LIKKARIES 

I3y Dn. M. IIamidullaii, m.a., ll.r., n.rnrr,, kiv., 

Tjcc! liver w, Thudofjj/ and Imho, Osmania (d 'lircrsih/, 
Hyderabad Deccan. 


Everybody will admit that the Libraries are the 
monuments of all that was glorious and great in tin* pas! 
of any country. They are not mere “gloomy graveyard ” 
hut splendid monuments on which are carved in letters of 
gold all that was best in the thoughts of the great men, 
dead and gone long ago. As long as the future of any 
country or nation has its roots in the past, we cannot 
afford to neglect the past. Such a past is, though roughly, 
represented in the best Ihoughts of tin; best minds which 
can now he found only in libraries as they me I heir store¬ 
houses. Unlike mathematics and similar sciences, the 
Orientalia depends more upon libraries than upon the 
ingenuity of the scholar. A good library is therefore 
indispensable for the student of Islamic literature. 
Scholars in every ago and country have left no stone 
unturned and spared no pains in taking full advantage of 
all the sources for the subject they treated. In modern 
times quick means of communication and transport have 
facilitated the task of tin* student in a way unimaginable 
by our immediate ancestors. 

During the last three or four years, whim preparing 
my theses for the universities of Dorm and Paris, it ha.s 
been my good fortune to visit a large number of libraries 
in the east as well as in the west and I have utilized 
especially the Mss on Islumiea. lam not going to give 
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hero a list of the important libraries, nor do I intend 
repeating the names of some of the rarities they con¬ 
tained. What I propose here is a sort of a broad survey 
—and if I may be permitted to use a forged and perhaps 
uncouth word,—a librariological survey of the east and 
west, and to introduce to you some of the less known 
collections. No human institution can claim ideal perfec¬ 
tion ; so I may, by the way, mention some of the facilities 
or hardships experienced in the administration of different 
libraries. Adopting the former and discarding the latter 
wo may run our libraries in the most useful manner 
possible. 

To begin with, I shall take the opportunity of 
acquainting you with some of the important libraries in 
Hyderabad. The State library, which of course you all 
know, contains a collection of over 7,000 Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani Mss. on Tslamica. You may also have 
heard of the magnificent collection of Salar Jung who has 
added much to the important collection he had inherited 
from his art and science loving ancestors. This big 
collection contains, among others, a valuable library the 
number of whose Mss. exceeds many thousands. The 
Nawab Sahib was kind enough to permit me to work in his 
library sometime ago, and f was impressed with the scores 
of book-shelves and still more with the care with which 
they are preserved—a thing unfortunately so much lack¬ 
ing among other nawabs and the nobility of the day. 
This is still a private library and it will be a fitting 
monument to the memory of the late Sir Salar .lung I, if 
this library were dedicated to the public, and made 
available to the students. 

The Daftar-c-Mulki or the Record Office, too, is 
coming rapidly in the fore-front of Hyderabad libraries 
with its specialized collection on the history of Deccan. 

I will not omit to mention two more private 
collections. 

Much has been written in journals, though of no 
realistic character, on the library of Dr. Syed (^asim. 
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The autographed letters of Adam, Noah, Abralmm, books 
on. the philosopher’s stone and alchemy and the like, lire 
the popular imagination mylouht. The fact is, the ances- 
tors ol Dr. Qasim were the librarians to the court of tin' 
Adilshai rulers of Bijapur and it is to tin' credit of the 
librarian that he saved the greater portion of the collec¬ 
tion from destruction at the downfall of the dynasty and 
his family has transferred it now to Hyderabad. Tt is 
now the private property of the present bead of the 
family, Dr. Syed Qasim, a Medical Ollicer in the service of 
U. B. II. the Nizam’s Government. The cultured and 
kind-hearted doctor who has himself added considerably 
to vvliat he had inherited, has allowed me to prepare a 
catalogue of the books, a work which is going on at a slow 
rate. In Ins house tin re exist, among others, many 
thousand honks on palm leaves in Sanskrit and oilier 
scripts. The Tslamica is here better represented and 
Dr. Qasim told me that hr lias refused an American offer 
of sixteen lakes of rupees for his library. 

The other valuable collection belongs to the members 
of an ancient family ol Arab descent. A 1 though the 
cataloguing of this collection has not ye I been completed, 
it may safely he said that the Mss. a lone ran he estimated 
at over lo,0iU) volumes in Arabic and Persian, including 
some in Hindustani and Turkish. A part of this, about 
oik' seventh of the whole family collection, has recently 
been thrown open to the public by its widowed owner and 
her minor daughter, under the name ol Kutub Khana 
KiVidiyah. Mr. Abdul Azim, the brother of the widowed 
owner of this portion, though himself a poor man. has 
selfless] v contributed large sums towards the maintenance 
of this Kutub Khana, and but for lack of sufficient funds, 
the family is prepared to make the whole library public. 
This family has produced at least- 17 generations of 
men of letters in uninterrupted succession, several ol whom 
had risen to the post of Diwin and Regent in the Nawaba 
of Caranatie. No wonder the harvest of the family cannot 
be easily equalled by others in the ordinary course of 

14 
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events. But it will be enough to remark here that many 
of the publications of tbe Da’irat-ul-Ma’arif are based on 
the copies of this library. There are in this collection 
many treasures of unique character especially in the 
domain of ITadith, Fiqh, Tafsir and History. Moreover, 
the family possesses a very large collection of political 
correspondence and other official documents bearing on the 
later Muslim history of the Deccan. Original letters signed 
by Tippu Sultan, Clive, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis 
and others, addressed to the Nawabs of the Wallajahi dy¬ 
nasty arc to be seen there. Again, here are several original 
finnans of Shah .Jahan one of which is six feet in length. 
This material is being worked out by some competent 
members of the family whose several contributions have 
already appeared in the journals aud periodicals of Hydera¬ 
bad and other parts of India. A considerable portion of 
this correspondence is at Madras where some members of 
the family reside. Paintings also are well represented in 
this collection aud an authority like Mr. Grhulam Yazdani 
has paid very high tribute to them. 

Among other Indian libraries those of Bankipur, 
Itampur, Sindh, Qadian, Habibganj, Nadwah, Dewban nod 
others are well-known, and 1 prefer therefore, to deal with 
some other countries. 

As for tiijaz, I am publishing in collaboration with 
Profs. Snouck I lurgronje and Spis, a monograph on the 1 
Mss. in different public and private libraries of Jiddah, 
Makkah and Madinah, and the list will be more exhaus¬ 
tive than that published by Maula.ua Kulaiman Nadwi. 
Briefly 1 may mention here that Shaikh Xasif possesses 
the greatest attraction at -liddah with his good library and 
his unforgettable hospitality. At Makkah the two libraries 
of the llaram Sharif and that of Mr. Del lawi, a Delhi 
immigrant, an*, among the more important; yet Madinah 
still remains the centre of learning. Many learned and 
pious people all over the Islamic world have in all ages 
migrated to this holy city of the Prophet. They have 
oftentimes brought with them their libraries too. 
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Maulana Abdul Baqi Farangimahalli is-a recent instance. 
1 be library of Shaikhul ls;aiii Arif Hikmat Bey lias 
similar origin. During tho Great War, the Turkish 
Government bad fra U S ierred many of tbo public Waqf 
libraries iucludmg that, of Hikmat Boy and Madrasah 
Mabmndivah to Syria- and Istanbul. Those libraries, each 
ol. which contains several thousands of Mss. have 
suffered much during the Great War. After many vicis¬ 
situdes those libraries of Madinah have returned back to 
their proper place. The Mjulrasa.li Mahinudiyah bein** - 
occupied by tho police as then* quarter, this library is 
always closed except when seme one (expressly requests 
the Curator (mutawally) when lie opens the room for some 
limited time only, whereas, tin 1 Arif Hikmat Library is 
daily opened and still frequented by a lar^e number of 
foreign scholars who conic 1 1.* visit the holy shrine of the 
prophet at Madinah. 

1 bad sui^ested to some officials of the Kabuli 
Government that they nii^lit, in the interest'd art and 
history, create a museum at Makka.li and another at 
Madina.li when 1 they could preserve the i piyraphical 
monuments which lie exposed to sun and shower after the 
tombs and domes have 1 been razed to the ground. Some of 
the tablets which 1 noticed .at; Madinah were dated the till 
century of Hijra. Then' may be others of earlier date. 
There were line specimens amonj»* them of Arabic; calli- 
p, rap liv which miplit help to restore the history of its 
development. lVrhaps continuous and presistent efforts 
in this direction may lead to the realisation of the 
cherished aim. 

I have heard much about the libraries of Kiyad, 
Saii’aand Tarim lmt I have 1 no authoritative 1 information 
about them. One 1 word about Ta’if. IVe-Islamic .and 
probably 11 imyarite epipraphic monumemts have been 
found on the rocks around this Ooty of llijaz. These 
monumemts of Ta’if deserve our attention, and as it is the 
privilege of only the Muslim to penetrate these regions, 
then 1 lies a unique opportunity for tho Indian Muslim 

11 * 
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scholars to work them out without the participation of the 
European savants. 

The part of the Jesuit Fathers of Beyrouth in the 
modern revival of the Arabic has been great. Their fine 
library, the Maktabatul-aba’-al-yasu’iyin, contains a very 
good collection of Arabic Mss. whose catalogue has been 
printed. Although the property of a religious institution, 
a stranger has little difficulty to utilise this rich collection. 
There are not many Mss. at the American University of 
Beyrouth. The collected list of the libraries of Flalab has 
recently been published but certainly Damascus merits 
greater prominence. The Kutub Khanah Xahiriyah is its 
glory in which the late Sultan Abdulhamid Khan has 
brought together, under one roof, the various Waqf libraries 
of the city. In recent time the Arabic academy (al-majma’ 
al-’ilmiy) has taken its charge and has added much to its 
usefulness. Some of its rarities are unique and although 
not easily available in India, its catalogue has been print¬ 
ed by order of Abdulhamid Khan. 

Much credit must be given to the family of Hazrat 
Khalid bin al-Walid the Sword of (5od, who have recently 
made their private collection public at the Maktabah 
Khalidiyah of Jerusalem. This city possesses a fine 
museum and library at. the ITaram Sharfand certainly the 
National Jewish Library and University have also claim 
to our mention. The Ansab alsashraf of al-Baladlmriy is 
shortly to be out after a careful edition under tbe auspices 
of the Jewish University. The Jewish library has acquired 
tbe library of the late Prof. Noldeke. It is certainly the 
biggest in the Near Last with its .'{00,000 printed and 
manuscript volumes. 

Al-maktabatul-malikiyah, the state library of Cairo, 
is probably ibe biggest single library for Is'amic Mss. It 
has acquired the private, yet famous, collection of Ahmad 
Timur Basha through a gift of bis inheritors and it 
is semi-oHieially said that the Cairo library possesses 
now over 25,000 Mss. May not tin* fate of the mythical 
library of Alexandria befall it! 



ilio late Ahmad c, Uasha’s library also has been 
opened to the pul Ik. and in 19*2 I was fortunate to utilise 
this fine library which is kept at the mausoleum of king 
Qansuwah G-hauriy near the A/,liar. T must not forget at 
Cairo the, library of the millenarian Azhar University, many 
of whose hostels like the Uawaq al-Atiak and iiawaq nl- 
Magharibah also possess a very large collection of Mss. 
accumulated during the centuries ot their existence. 

The museums of Islamic and Arabic art at Damascus, 
Cairo and Istanbul, possess a huge store of unexplored 
material and offerVast fields for research and investigation. 
But I must speak of libraries. 

Mow I come to the marvellous and romantic capital 
of the Ottoman Caliphs. Themselves perhaps not much 
gifted for scholarship, the Turks have always vied with 
each other in patronising learning. Istanbul alone among 
the Turkish cities, possesses some sixty public or Waqf 
libraries for Islamica. During the reign of Sultan Abdul- 
llamid Khan, tluough amalgamation, their number has 
been brought down to stall the formidable figure of over a 
dozen of which Sulaimaniyah library alone no v contains 
do collections. The enormity of these may be gauged 
from an authoritative statement of Dr. Bitter, who was 
sometimes chairman of the cataloguing eommission of the 
Afss. of Istanbul, that they contain at least 70,000 Arabic 
Mss. There are besides, large private collections o( 
which that of Ismail Boy of Beya/.it quarter is an instance. 
Among tin' public libraries that of Koprulu, Ay a Sofia 
Sulaimaniyah, Fatih and Nur-i-’uthamaniyah are the 
biggin 1 ones although the library of the University and 
those in Ayub quarter, in Iskidar, again those in the cities 
of Adriauople and Kolahia cannot lie overlooked by a 
lover of the Mss. 

In Western Kurope, Leiden collection is perhaps 
the oldest, British Museum the biggest, Bodleian ol 
Oxford, Dibliofheque Nal iomtl of Paris and Kscun.il near 
Madrid among the more important libraries lor mu sul. 'eet. 
Dut certainlv Dcrlin, with its Slanlsbibliothek, leads in 
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respect of facilities. Owing to the late lleichsminister 
Prof. Becker who was himself a prominent figure among 
the Arabists of pre and post-war period, now almost every 
one of the some two dozen universities of Germany 
possesses an Oriental Seminar. Besides the State library 
of Berlin with its 10,000 odd Arabic Mss. and nearly as 
much Persian and Turkish, there are at Munich, Leipzig 
and Gotha large collections of Arabic and Islamic Mss. 
I was rather a privileged visitor to be led through the 
interior of the Mss. stores of the Staatsbiblithek at Berlin 
and to be conducted through the well-kept shelves in rooms 
making almost a labyrinth. But I was much more 
impressed by the reading room for Oricntalia where 
thousands of printed and select works have been placed at 
the disposal of the visitors for ready reference. Yet I 
would like more to speak of the gigantic efforts made at 
the Book-City of Leipzig in creating the Deutsche 
Bucherel. Here successful efforts have been made to 
collect everything published in Germany and everything 
printed in German language in any part of the world,— 
and as you know, German language takes the largest share 
for Islamic studies, perhaps larger share than that of all 
the Buropean languages combined. All German publishers 
and printers supply this library with a free copy of each 
and every one of their publications, and. for acquiring old 
and foreign books, sullicient funds are placed at the disposal 
of the library. The Deutsche Bueherei, although a recent 
inauguration, is already next only to the skate library of 
Berlin in respect of quantity and with the present rate of 
progress if will, in ten years, surpass even the Berlin library 
in quantity, though never m quality. This Deutsche 
Bueherei contains also a museum of the Art of Writing. 

I lere one sees from the first printed book of Gutenberg 
dating the middle of the. loth century, specimens of every 
later development in the art of printing. In a room of 
the museum there have been collected the implements of 
writing of every nation and country. Again there is a 
perfect copy of the Louvre original of the famous sloneof 



Chatupolhon in three languages which led to deciphering 
the enigmatic hieroglyph of Kgypt, There are also 
exhibits in tin- ,<rt of h- okouiding and Arabic calligraphy 
and others. 1 

But what one admires most in Germany is the fatuous 
Leih system. A sort of alliance or federation exists 
between all the public libraries o! Germany to which some 
foteigu libraries also have adhered. Worker in a corner of 
an out of the way university, say at Bonn, the student 
has access to any and every book printed or i\Is. existing 
in any of the federating libraries. Within my knowledge 
at .Bonn, Mss. were received from Leningrad, India Olliee, 
Cambridge, Berlin and other places for the use of the 
students. In order to prevent misuse, a nominal ('barge 
of about two annas pea* printed hook and one rupee per 
Ms. is charged if books are required from outside tin 1 
place where the student works. Otherwise it is post free. 
Ordinarily the German Oriental Seminars are well- 
equipped in 'vference works and the student his also free* 
access to the bigger general colieetioii of the university 
library and it is very rarely that printer b^uks are sent 
for from outside. It is owing to this elaborate and 
thorough system that the dissertations in Germany leave 
such a profound impression of exhaustive research on tin; 
reader. 

The students have great concessions in Germany. 
Though the pocket of an ordinary foreigner is heavily 
taxi’d, nevertheless, the researcher has little dillioulty 
in obtaining the eutrepass. As for the access to the, 
Bibliotheque National of Paris, we Indians, although 
enrolled at the university, have to go to the Brilish 
Embassy and procure a recommendation of the Ambas¬ 
sador and then pay the fee and deposit several photographs 
to be kept in the library and pasted on the* pass. Mme- 
over, nobody can older for more than three Mss. a day 
and it is the reader who must sutler if Liu? peon Icings, as 
lie often does, the wrong In,ok. In the British Museum, 
India Olliee and Bodleian, recommendations of some w < ’ 11 - 



known public men are required although no fee or 
photographs are wanted. 

13ut the simple oriental ways are still observed in 
Istanbul. One has only to go to the library, quote the 
catalogue number and one receives any book one desires, 
there being no separate arrangements for Mss. and 
printed books. The Turks are most suspicious of 
foreigners, and perhaps rightly so, yet few nations equal 
them in hospitality and politeness. 

1 need hardly say a, word to persuade this learned 
gathering to believe that in spite of all the great number 
of classical works that have been printed, a large number 
still remains to be published and even to be explored in 
the unknown libraries of the Mast: in Asia as well as in 
Africa and Turkey in Europe. Who would lag behind in 
rejoicing that the Travels of I bn Fadlan, the Ambassador- 
of al-Muqtadi Billah to the king of Bulghar, extracts of 
which were found in Yaquc, has been discovered in Iran 
and its photographic copy lias reached Berlin? Who can 
under-rate the importance of the fact that in a collection 
at Berlin a work on Hadith has been found whose author 
died early in the dud century of Hijra? The work is known 
to the classical bibliographies. The work thus claims a 
priority over the Muwatta of Imam Malik. It is now 
known that the Magluwi of Ilm Is’liaq exists at the 
Qarawiyin library of Fes; and to believe the librarian of 
a Fes library, even the complete copy of the Magha/d of 
Musa bin Fqhali is to be found there. Important works 
of Imam Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammad have been 
procured with the admirable efforts of the Ibya'al-ina'a'-if 
an-nuhnuniyah and after having been edited are ready for 
publication. The life of Imam Abu llauifali by Imam 
Dhahabiy is another curiosity of the Ivutub Kbana 
Sa’idiyali. I lie kit.ab ai-inuhabbar of I bn I lahih (d 'i 15 II.) 
is now being edited lor the (iibb Memorial Series from 
the unique Ms. of the British Museum. The kiLab al- 
luuiiaininaq ol the same author has been found in 
l.ucknow. Both these works shed important light on the 
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Arabia of Pre-Islarnic and Early-Islainic periods. The 
Tadhkirat-un-nawadir and other unpuhlished reports and 
records of the Da'iratul-ma'arif hear ample testimony to 
what 1 am about. Pun. Massignou of Paris lias found at 
Naiaf some thirty works of al-Mas'udiy while we possessed 
as yet the Muruj and the Tanbih and part of the 
Akhabaruz-zaman. The libraries of Mashhad and 
Tehran have also a promising field. 

But let us not neglect other things. The map of the 
new world as prepared by Columbus has long been thought, 
lost to us. A contemporary of his, a Turk, had acquired 
this map and had incorporated it in his naval geography. 
Thanks to Prof. Kahleof Bonn, we have discovered it and 
besides articles in German, .Dutch and Italian, the learned 
professor has written a voluminous book in English on the 
subject for an American society which perhaps has been 
published or is shortly going to be. This is an instance of 
a new and promising field where we may profitably begin 
work. At Istanbul 1 came across the tomb of the Ambas¬ 
sador of Tippu Sultan who died during the mission. I 
have brought with me several Turkish histories from 
Istanbul which deal incidentally with, the relations of the 
Turks with the Muslim India in the time of the* Moghals 
and after. The monumental work of Paridim Bey in two 
Dig folio volumes is a mine of precious information as it 
collects the original correspondence of tin; Turkish Sultans 
and the replies - also with India. Even some hooks on 
travel written by 'Turks are of great interest and a source 
of our history. I hope soon to shed sonic light, on 
certain unknown points of Indian history from the 
unexpected quarter of Turkish sources. 

As for my suggestions regarding our libraries in India, 
my aim is that the influential Orientalists who have graced 
the gathering here today which J have the honour now to 
address, may and will continue the efforts they arc pursuing 
lor the reform of our libraries. 

We require research seminars on German models with 
select, reference works. We should pay greater attention 
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to research. Unfortunately very few Indian Universities 
have as yet provided for doctorate in their course of 
studies. Again, besides Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and 
English works, our libraries should acquire a greater 
number of German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Turkish and 
certainly also Itussiau works on Islamica. By the way, 
I will refer to the arrangements recently made at the 
Osmania University where special courses in German and 
French have been started for the members of the staff who 
require them; and besides the general library of the 
university, departmental libraries for Arabic, Persian, 
Theolgy and others have been established. Similar 
arrangements and on wider scares may be started in other 
Indian Universities. There are not even half a dozen 
persons in India., f am afraid, who know, say, eight 
languages. In Germany and Holland it is a matter of 
course that the professors read practically every European 
language of any import and also three or four Oriental 
languages if they specialise in Orientalia. As demands 
are followed by supply and necessity leads to invention, our 
learning of several languages may widen the scope of our 
sources and consequently improve the standard of Indian 
scholarship. 



NOTICE OF AN UNKNOWN ANTIIOEOCY OF 
ANCIENT AIM EIC POETRY, Ml'NTAfl ‘L- 
TALAli M IN ASH‘VIM ‘ IMALIAB 

Py MUHAMMAD b. AL-MlJJiAIIAK b. MUHAMMAD b. 

Maimun 
* By 

PliOF. S. M. IIOSSAIN, M.A., D.l’liri,. (O.XoN.), 

Head of tin: De/aitnien/ of A rabic and Islamic Hindu s, 
Uicirersit// of Dacca. 


At Oxford, in 1927, while hunting up references of tin* 
verses of an unknown Amhology of Ancient. Arabic poetry, 
wlii( h I hope to present shortly to the students of Arabic, 
1 came to find mention of another unknown Anthology of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry: Muntaha, ‘ l-Talab nun Ash 1 ar-i 
‘ 1-AraI) 1 by Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad 
/,. Maimun, J said to contain one thousand Arabic 
odes. 3 Although the anthologist, Muhammad b. 
al-Mubarak />. Muhammad b. Maimun, was no familiar 
figure in Arabic literary history, the name of the 
Anthology and the note about its enormous extent at 
once struck me that it was a very valuable work. So 1 
once consulted about it the well-known expert, Mr. (now 
Dr.) F. Krenkow, who, during my stay in England, often 
very kindly invited me for consultation at his residence in 
Peckenham. Mr. Krenkow informed me that he also 

1 Kiiixiinat-u 'l-Atlab, Vol. I, up. JO, UOO, 41K; V..1, IV, p. 23:1. 

- Ibid Vol. IT. pp. 121, 107: Vol III, p. 101 ; Vol. IV, pp. 10, 
373. 

1 Khi/.;iniil.-u 1-Adiih, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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came across the name of this anthology, most prob¬ 
ably, in the catalogue of the books in the late De Slane’s 
library. Afterwards when I visited Germany and met 
Dr. Hommel of Munich, the good old Professor, whose 
infinite courtesy and kindness I shall never forget, felt 
immensely interested to hear of this anthology—extremely 
interesting, as he said—and suggested to me to keep an 
eye for it in my intended Near Bast tour and,look up for 
it, especially, in the libraries of Istamboul and Damascus. 
As a matter of fact, in Constantinople I came by a codex 
of this work in the library of Caleb, where it is numbered 
1941. But this codex, 2*1 c.m. X T5 c.m., containing 
104 folios, was only a small part—one-sixth—of the whole 
work. Again in Cairo, I got two manuscripts of the 
Muntaha M-Talab in the Khedivial library. .One of them 
is identical with the Constantinople codex and the other 
contains only a single fascicule of the entire work. The 
Constantinople codex gives no provenance or date and is 
apparently older than its Cairene counterpart, which 
bears at its end the date of transcription—the 11th 
Jumada ’1-Awwal, 995 A.H. 

It would appear that both these copies were tran¬ 
scripts of a copy made from Muhammad b. al-Mubarak’s 
own manuscript. The Constantinople manuscript has 
lost the fly-leaf, which in the Khedival manuscript supplies 
the title of the work and the name of the compiler. On 
the second page of both the manuscripts is found a note 
on the contents of the whole work, followed by a note 
and table of contents of the present volume, with which 
the copyist from the compiler’s manuscript may bo 
credited. The great work is thus said to comprise from 
its beginning to its end—divided into six volumes—the 
composition of 204 poets, 1,051 full odes with 29 frag¬ 
ments: 89,990 verses. The present volume, which 
apparently and as also mentioned in the last page of the 
Khedivial copy, is the first of the six volumes into 
which the work is divided, and contains the composition 
of 58 poets, 219 odes with two fragments: 7,201 verses. 
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1 his note is followed by the preface of - the anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad h. Muhammad 
b. Mairnun, who is reported to have said, after the usual 
aoxology and felicitation on the Prophet and his family, 
as follows:— 

I have collected in this book one thousand odes which 
I selected from the composition of those Arabic poets 
whose verses are often cited as authoritative and have 
named it Munbaha ’1-Talab min Ash ’ar-i ’l-’Arab. I have 
divided the collection into ten parts and collected in each 
part one hundred odes, writing on the margin the mean¬ 
ings of the rare words occurring in them. 1 included in 
the anthology from the Mufaddalian poems and the 
selections of al-Asma‘i, the Naqa id of Jarir and 
al-Farazdaq and the poems which Abu Bakr b. Duraid 
mentioned in his book, called al-Shnnuirid , the best of the 
Hudhalian poems and from the poet ry of those whom Urn 
Ballam al-Jumahi mentioned in the kiU'tb al 'J'aba</(il. I 
did not exclude any of the Pagan and Islamic poets whose 
verses are cited in belles-lctters, unless it were for the fact 
that 1 did not come by the collection of his poetry and 
did not find it in ioaqf and other libraries. Of course, I 
took from the composition of each of the poets whom I 
included in my collection, the choicest and most elegant 
of his compositions; if a critic closely examines my selec¬ 
tions he will recognise the truth of my assertion. I made 
these selections, having spent sixty years, after my boy¬ 
hood, in the perusal of poetry. I got many of them by 
rote from my masters, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. 
Ahmad b. Alnnad b. Ahmad al-Khashshab and Abu M-Fadl 
b. Nasir and others whom I met, and wrote down most of 
the diwitns containing these poems. 1 wanted to compile 
this work according to the arrangement of the poets, 
some of them taking precedence over others. But it was 
not possible as I could not find out any such arrangement 
for which I need offer my apology. I put Ka‘b b. Zuhair 
first and concluded the work with the H&shimiyftt of 
al-Kumaib in order to take blessings from the panegyric 
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on the Apostle of Allah (may Allah bJoss him and grant 
him peace) in the ode of Ka‘b and from the mention of 
the Prophet (may Allah bless him and his family) in the 
Hashimiyat with which I have concluded the book, i’he 
compilation of this book was made at Baghdad during the 
months of the two years 588 and 589 A. II. I became 
acquainted with many works of poetry that I collected 
and I did not see anybody who acquired as many of these 
books a.s I did. Now I beseech Allah to send ilis blessings 
on Muhammad and his family and to bless this book and 
lend His help to those who apply themselves to it. 

Prom this preface it will be found that the anthologist 
divided his hook into ten parts, each part containing 100 
large odes. The note on the contents of the work, as 
found in both the Constantinople and Cairene codexes, 
however, mentions that the work is divided into six parts. 
But it must be due to a redaction made by some transcriber 
from the author’s manuscript, who divided the work into 
six volumes of which the manuscripts in question contain 
the first volume, comprising a little more than two parts 
of Muhammad b. al-Mubarak’s collection. For, in both 
these manuscripts is found after the 104th poem 1 the 
note: End of the first part in the original manuscript and 
this is what the compiler wrote at the end of the first 
part: ‘ here end the hundred selected odes and with these 
is ended the first part of the thousand odes in the book 
which I named Mmitalia ’ l-Talab min AsWar-i 'l- 1 Arab.’’ 
Again, after the 194th poenr we find‘End of the second 
partin the original manuscript’ and at the end of the 
second part in the original was found in the hand-writing 
of Ibn Maimun : ‘ This is the end of the second part of the 
book which 1 named Mnntaha 'l-Talab min Ash‘<tr-i 
/-him/; and I included in this part one hundred poems 
selected from the well-known DiwA-ns.’ Thus both in the 
preface and at the. end of the first and second parts of the 
work Ibn Maimun mentioned that he put together 100 


.Folio SO r. 


2 Folio 150 r. 
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odes in each part. In our mann .uripts the first part is 
found to contain 10! iv'c.js, 4 of wliicli must he additional 
pieces, bor, poem No. 02 is mentioned in the manus¬ 
cript 1 as besides the thousand selected odes and Poem 
No. 8o is said not to be included amongst the selected 
poems. Similarly in the second part also we find a note 
by the compiler on poem No. 147 :t : “I put down hiis 
piece on account of its exquisite beauty but it does not 
come under the number of my selections.” Hence we can 
account for the additional 51 odes and 29 fragments over 
and above 1,000 odes, as mentioned in the note on the 
contents of the entire work. The second part is, however, 
found to contain only 90 poems. Tt must be due to the 
redaction I have referred to above. 

In the Khedivial library of Cairo, I also came across 
a codex of a collection containing the Diwan of Daqit 
al-Tyildi’ and of al-H&dirah" and the commentary of 
the Diwan of Abu Milyjan al-Thaqafi 1 * * ’ and of the Diwan 
of ‘Alqamah al-Fahl. 7 As found in the colophon, 8 
it was transcribed by a scribe, named Ismail Ilaqqi, who 
came originally from Africa and was domiciled in Syrian 
Tripoli. The scribe betrays his Maghrib/ origin by 
writing sometimes with one dot and putting the dot 
underneath. The first of this codex -which contains 
33 poems by Jarir, 30 by al-Farazdaq, 9 by al-Akhtal, 
3 by Qais b. al-Khatim, one poem by Ka‘b h. Sail 
al-Ghanawi, one by al-Shanfara and one by Ta’abbata 
Sharran and three poems al-Ahwas Muhammad b. Asim h. 
Thabit al-AnsAri—claims to be a part of tins Mini,(aha 
al-Talab win Asltar-i 'l-Arab by (Muhammad b.) 
al-Mubftrak b. Mairnun al-BaghdAdi, although it thus 
contains only 81 poems. The author of the Khizanah 
has quoted front seven poems in this part, viz., from three 

1 Folio 51 r. 5 Folios 2.58-270. 

2 Folio 67 v. * Folios 272-291. 

•' Folio 119 v. 7 folios 292-318. 

1 Folios 248-256. 8 Folio 317 v. 
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poo ms by al-Farazdaq, 1 two poems by Jarir, 2 3 one poem by 
Qais h. al-Khatim 8 and one by Ka‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ghanawi 4 
and mentions them as selected by Mu hath mad h. al-MubsV 
rak in his Mmitaha ’ l-Talab min Ash‘dr-i 'l- 1 Arab. No 
poem of the first two parts, as contained in the Constanti¬ 
nople codex, is found quoted in the Khizdnah, which 
mentions three other poems by Muslim b. Ma'bad 
al- VVilibi, 5 * Muz A, him al-llqaili "and Kuthayyir ‘ A/zah 7 as 
belonging to this Anthology. 

That the Mmitaha l-Talab min AsKdr-i ’l- 1 Arab is 
an anthology of the best compositions of all such Pagan 
and Islamic poets who are often quoted in belles-lettres , as 
mentioned by the anthologist in his preface, may be 
accepted on the authority of a literatteur like Abdul Q&dir 
al-Baghdadi (<7. 1093 A. H.) whose Khizdnat-u'l-Adah is, 
as we know, an exposition of the citations in the com¬ 
mentary of the Kafiyyah, containing biographical sketches 
of the poets and scholars of the Pagan and early Islamic 
periods who are oft-quoted as authority. 8 

But nothing can be known about the anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mubi\rak b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Maimun from our sources of biographical reference. 
The second manuscript of the Khedivial library gives the 
name as al-Mub&rak b. Maimun al-BaghdAdi and the 
redactionist in his notes in the other Mss. often 
calls him simply Ibn Maimun. That he was a native of 
Baghdad may also be gathered from the preface in which 
he says that he made his compilation at Madinat-u 
’l-Salam. Thus, probably, the work came to be known to 
‘Abdul Q&dir al-Baghdadi, the author of the Khizdnah. 
Al-Khatib al-Baghd&dt, however, does not mention him in 
his history of Baghdad. Y&qut mentions in his Mu‘jam-u 

1 Khizauat-u ’l-Adiil), I 4(»3. \ \ 467 and IV 40. 

2 Ibid, I 448 and 463. 5 Ibid, I 366. 

3 Ibid, III 164. 6 Ibid, IV 255. 

4 Ibid, IV 373. 7 Ibid, II 421. 

s J. /aidan : Tavikh-u Adah-i '1-Lugliat-i ’l-‘Aral)iyyali, Vol. TTI, 

288. ... 
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’1-UdabA 1 one Muhammad b. Maimun of Cordova, a 
skilled grammarian and well-known scholar, who wrote a 
commentary on the Manhunt of al-Hartrl, hut we have 
no chronological data from which we could suppose that 
our anthologist’s father or grand-father came to Baghdad 
from Cordova. From the preface of the book, which 
mentions the years 588 and 589 as the date of its compila¬ 
tion, wo learn that the anthologist spent 60 years in the 
study of Arabic poetry before beginning to compile his 
work. This gives the 6th century as the age in which he 
flourished, being*born within its first quarter. We further 
learn from this preface that he read most of the poems 
of his selections with his masters, Abu Muhammad 
‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Ahmad /». Ahmad al-Khashshab and 
Abu ’1 Fadl b. Nasir. The former was a pupil of 
al-.Tawaliqi, who died at Baghdad in 589 ATT.' 2 and the 
name of the latter, whom Yaqut mentions in his 
Mu‘jam ai-Udaba’\ is Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad b. NAsir 
al-Sulami. 

Muhammad b. al-Mubarak often mentions the occa¬ 
sion of the poems of bis collection and somrumes traces 
bis sources as far back as could be available. T’or instance, 
on the first poem in the Anthology he notes : a panegyric 
on the Prophet by Ka‘b b. Znhair. 1 read it in the year 
542 A.H. with my master Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. al-Samin who 
delivered it to mo, having got it from Abu Zakariya Yahya 
b. ‘Ali al-Khattb who got it from Abu ‘Ainr Muhammad b. 
al-‘A 1 bbas h. Hayawayah al-Jaz/Ar who got it from Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbarx who got it from 
his father who got it from Abdullah b. Ainr who got it 
from al-Hajjaj h. Dim ’1-Ruqaibali b. Al)d-u ’1-Rahman b. 
Ka'h b. Zuhair al-Mujaini who got it from his father who 
got it from his grand-father who got it from Ka‘b. 

The anthologist also sometimes makes interesting 
remarks and important observations. Thus, r egarding a 

~~ 1 Vol. VII. p. 112. 

" SuyfiU: Bug!iyat-u ’1-Wu‘at. 

3 Vol T p. 217 ami Vol. VII, )»)). 209, 286 and 289. 

15 
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poem of Jarir ', he observes that it is the l&st of three best 
poems by Jarir which the poet said satirising al-Farazdaq 
but yet it does not occur in the Naqa‘id. The author of 
the Khizanah quotes verbatim this criticism of Ibn 
Maimun. Again about Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr 2 the 
anthologist says that al-Sukkari reckons him amongst the 
Lusus but he was not a bandit although he gathered a 
rabble for leading expeditions. From al-Sukkari’s Kitdb 
al-Litm.% which, unfortunately, has been irretrievably 
lost, seven other poets and, in all, 19 poems are found 
included in the second part of the Muntaha ‘ 1-Talab: 
four poems by Ubaid b. Ayub al-Anb&ri, three by al- 
Khatim al-Mnhrizi, two by Jahdar h. Mu'awiyyah 
b. Ja‘dah al-‘ Ukali, one poem by al-Samnari, b. Bishr 
al-‘Ukali, one by Tahman b. Amr al-Kil4bi,-four poems by 
the above-mentioned Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr and four by 
al-Qatt&l whose name is given as Abdullah b. Mujlb al- 
liilftbi. In the other parts of our anthology which are 
yet unknown, we could probably find far more materials 
for the reconstruction of al-Sukkari’s interesting work on 
which one of our Research students has been engaged. 
Similarly from the Mufaddallyat 14 poems are found 
in the first part, 3 20 in the second part 4 and two 5 — 
one by Ta’abbata sharran and one by al-Shanfara—in 
the unknown part of the second Cairene manuscript. In 
the other seven parts of the work we could not only 
expect to find some more selections from those two collec¬ 
tions but we could also have got a large number of selec¬ 
tions from the Asma'iyat. As I have shown elsewhere, 
the Collection of al-Asma‘i have come down to us very 
incomplete in Ahhvardt’s edition of the Vienna codex of 

'Polio 17 r. 2 Polio 129 r. 

2 Mufaddaliyut., cd. Sir Charles Lyall, Nos. IX, XVIII, XXI, 
XXTl, XXIV, XXV, XXX, XLIV, XCVI-XCIX and 
CXXIV. 

4 Ibid, Nos. V, VI. X, XV, XVII, XXVII-XXIX, XXXI. 
XXXIY-XXXVJ, XU, XLTI, XLVI1, LXVII, LXXVI, 
CXXXIX, XCI and CV. 

‘ ll)id> Nos. I and XX. 
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tho Asma lyat. If the selections made from the Asma’iy&t 
in the Muntaha ’l-Talab, as mentioned in its preface, were 
before us, we might have in them some valuable additions 
to Ahhvardt’s edition. 

In this short paper, I just draw the attention of 
Arabists to this anthology of vast extent, interest and 
importance, of which I could discover only one-third or a 
little more than three out of its ten parts. Several 
scholars from Europe and India have made enquiries from 
me about its contents. I, therefore, have made a list 1 of 
the poems included in these parts, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the names of the poets with the first 
hemistiches, numbers of verses and numbers of the folios 
in the Laleli and the Khedivial manuscripts. 

In the first two parts of the Muntaha ’ l-Talab will 
be found notices of the diwftns of several poets that are 
yet unknown to us. I may mention the poets Bislir 
b. Abt Kh&zim, ‘ Urwah b. Udhainah, al-Aswad b. Ya’fur, 
al-Shatnardal, al-Mutawakkil b. 4 Abdullah al-Laithi, 
Tamim b. IJbayy b. Muqbil, Kuthayyir 4 Azzah 2 and 
Jamil. From the number of their poems included, it is 
evident that the anthologist had access to the Diwans 
of these poets. A few of these and other selections in 
the first two parts of our anthology are not fully known 
and some are altogether unknown/ 1 How much more 
we could expect to find like these poems in the remaining 
seven parts, if they come to light! 


1 To bo published elsewhere. 

2 Kuthayyir’s Dlwan with the commonLury of Abu Abdullah al- 

Rashidi is known to exist in a manuscript of tho Escurial 
library. 

3 For example, out of tho 13 poems by Ahid b. al-Abras 5 will 

not he found in the Poet's bite tin edited by Sir Charles Lyall. 
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ARABIC POETRY OF , HAFIZ 
By Kazi Aiimbdmian Akhtar, 

Jnnagadh. 

—♦— 

The share contributed by the Persians in the expan¬ 
sion of Arabic literature is a subject too vast to be dealt 
with in a short paper like the present. However, the 
studies on the Arabic compositions of those famous Per¬ 
sian poets who are called bilingual, like Masud-i-sa’d-i- 
Salman, Sa’di, Khusraw, Imad, Hafiz and Jami, would 
furnish ample material for filling the gap in the literary 
history of Persia. 

As a matter of fact, the role played by the Persian 
poets in the realm of Arabic Poetry is of outstanding 
importance as it forms a link between the post-classical 
Arabic literature and the contributions of the Persians to 
the Arabic language. This is, indeed, a very interesting 
subject for study and research, which has hitherto been 
neglected, at which the late Professor Browne has 
expressed his astonishment. 1 

That Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a lyrical poet of Persia, does not require 
special emphasis. His Persian poems are pretty well-known 
and read with great interest and enthusiasm all over 
Asia and Europe. But very few of his admirers are 
perhaps aware that 1 lafiz possessed the ability of compos¬ 
ing poems in Arabic also. A considerable number of 
Arabic, verses is found in his Diwan which have become 
an integral part of his Persian poems. 

The Diwan of Hafiz, which has since long been 
published in Persia, India and Europe, was not compiled 

1 A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 447. 
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by the poet himself in his life-time, but was collected 
after his death by his old friend Mohammad Gulandam, 
who edited it with an inuioduction. 

It has been rightly remarked that numerous interpo¬ 
lations have crept m the Diwan-i-Halijs on account of its 
constant transcription, and as Rida Quli says 1 the 
verses and odes of the Salman of Sawa (d. 778 A.H.), 
a contemporary of Hafiz, have been sandwiched in his 
Diwan. Undoubtedly such verses and even complete 
odes have been interpolated in most of the later editions 
of the Diwan, ^but there can be no obvious reason fo*‘ 
inserting the Arabic verses or poems, composed by others 
in the name of Hafiz, although an instance of this kind 
will be noticed later on. We have little doubt, however, 
about the genuineness of these Arabic compositions in the 
Diwau of Hafiz. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetry of Hafiz it will 
be worth while to know the academic career of the poet 
and his competent knowledge of the Arabic- language and 
literature, and also to inquire what sort of works he com¬ 
posed in Arabic besides these stray versos in his Diwan. 

Iri his biographies the poet is simply described as a 
u Hafiz,” or one who commits the Quran to memory. 
He was not only a Hafiz in this sense, but he was also 
conversant with the different readings of the sacred book 
to which the following lines allude :— 

“The love may attend to your complaint if like 
Hafiz you learn the Quran by heart with M readings. 

u 1 have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, 
0 Hafiz, by virtue of that Quran which thou keepest in 
thy bosom.” 

One of his biographers says that Hafiz received Ids 
education under Mawlana Shamsuddin Abdullah of 
Shiraz, who used to teach in the school founded by 
him. 2 

1 Majma’ul-Fusha, Vol. FI, p. 12. 

2 Majma’ul-Fusha, Vo!. IF, p. 12. 
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It is stated that Haji Qiwamuddin Hasan (d. 754 
A.H.), the Vizier of the Treasury of x Shah Abu Ishaq, 
who was a patron of letters, founded,a college at Shiraz, 
where he appointed his protege Hafiz as a Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Quranic Commentary. 1 

His services in the said college can be inferred from 
the following 

“ How long, 0 Hafiz, thou wilt sit at the door of 
the school, get up, and let us find an ‘ escape ’ in a 
tavern ? 

“ 0 Hafiz, don’t find the pearl of love in the corner 
of the school; step out if you are inclined to search 
for it. ” 

The oldest documentary evidence which we possoss 
about the attainments of Hafiz in Arabic, is the introduc¬ 
tion to his Diwan written by his friend G’ulandam, which 
is a fine specimen of the Persian prose of the eighth 
century. In the course of his introduction the editor says, 
inter alia :— 

“ However, diligent study of the Quran, constant 
attendance to the King’s business, the annotation of the 
Kashshaf and the Misbah, the perusal of the Matali 
and the Miftah, the acquisition of canons of literary 
criticism and the appreciation of Arabic poems , prevented 
him from collecting bis verses and odes.” 2 

In the above translation by Professor Browne the 
the italics are mine. The word is found in most of the 
printed as well as manuscript copies of Hafiz’s Diwan. 
Browne’s reading does not convey any plausible meaning, 
as the appreciation of Diwans or poems does not involve 
such an absorbing mental pre-occupation as to prevent a 
poet from compiling his Diwan. The exact translation 
should be “ the search of the Arabic Diwans ” which is 
most suitable and appropriate. 

This introduction has been found in the oldest copies 
of the Diwan. Haji Khalifa has also translated a portion 

1 Hayat-i-IIafiz (Urdu), p. 8-11. 

2 Professor Browne: A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 272. 
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of the above quotation into Arabic 1 from which it is 
evident that Hafiz, besides studying the Quran, wrote 
annotations on the well-known commentary of al- 
Zarnakhshari, which seized at that time as a text-book 
in the Arabic Madrasahs and is still prescribed in Lidia 
and Muslim countries, lie also annotated the Misbah, 
a book on Arabic grammar by al-Mutarrizi (d. 610). 2 * Both 
these works of Hafiz have apparently been irrecoverably 
lost. To his annotations on Kashshaf he alludes as 
follows:— 

“ No one of the Halizes in the world hath combine ! 
as I have the* aphorisms of the philosophers with the 
scripture of the Quran.” 

From the following lines it is evident that flaliz 
had a special liking for the book Kashshaf and he spent 
most of his time in reading, lecturing and writing notes 
on it. He says :— 

1. Read a verse from the book of the face ol the 
beloved, as it is an explanation of difficult passages trom 
the books “ Kashf ” and “Kashshaf.” 

2. Take the register of poems and proceed to a 
jungle, as it is time for attending the college and discuss¬ 
ing over the books (Kashf and Kashshaf.) 

By Kashf, mentioned in both the verses, probably 
Kashful-Asrar is meant, a book on the exegesis ot the 
Qur’an, written by Abu Talib of Mecca (d. 13< A.H.) 
or the Kashful-Asrar of Abdul Aziz Ahmed al-Bukhari 
(d. 730), a commentary on the Principles of Jurisprudence 
by al-Baziuli (d. -132). 4 

Besides this, Hafiz indulged in the study of Matall and 
Miftah. By the first probably Matali’ul-Anzar is meant, 

1 Kashfuz-Zunan, Vol. I, p. 608. 

2 Ibid, Vol. 11, pp. 148-449. Hnji Khalifa has given the titles 

of commentaries on this book and the names of their authors, 
some of whom were contemporaries of Hafiz. This hook 
was prescribed as a text-hook in the Hth centw>. 

i Uaji Khalifa, Vol. 11, p- -K0. 

4 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 111-116. 
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a work on logic and philosophy by al-Baidawi (d. 683 
A.H.) 1 the second Miftahul-Ulum a cyclopaedia of 
Rhetoric by as-Sakkaki (d. 606 A.H.)/ Both the works 
were generally prescribed as text-books for higher studies 
in Arabic in those times. This is a proof of Hafiz’s 
Scientific and Philosophical studies in the Arabic 
language. 

From the introduction of Hafiz’s Diwan, referred to 
above, we learn about his fondness of the Diwans of 
Arabic poets, which is by itself a testimony to his high 
taste for Arabic Poetry. In the opening line of his Diwan 
he has inserted a hemistich from the verse of the (Jmayyad 
ruler, the notorious Yazid, who was a poet of some 
distinction and the author of a Diwan. ' 1 

Its quotation by ITafiz became so popular that it 
inspired several poets to compose their oded on the same 
metre and rhyme. 1 

The concluding couplet in the above-mentioned 
Grhazal of Hafiz, has been a subject of criticism by the 
Indian poet and critic, the learned Azad of Bilgiram, who 
says that it is not according to the rules of Grammar. 
But ar-Radi in his commentary onthe Kafiyah, J and 
some commentators of the Alfiyyah have allowed latitude 
to the poets in such cases. It is a well-known dictum 
that “ whatever is allowed to poets is not allowable to 
others.” 

That Hafiz had an access to the works of the Arabian 
poets, can be inferred from his verses in which he seems 
to have harrowed the ideas of those poets like Abul-Ala 
Maarri. 

1 See Ilaji Khalifa, Vol. IT. 

" Ibid, Vol. 11, ]). 180. Ilaji Khalifa has given a list of com¬ 
mentaries on Miftah, some of which have been written by the 
contemporaries of hatiz. 

Ibid, Vol. J, p. 520. 

1 bee the complete ode ol Jami with an Knglisli translation in 
Browne's Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, pp. 541-545. 

s Sharli-ur-Badi alal-Kafiyah, Vol. I, p. 86, Delhi 1282 A.H. 
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About the poets’ knowledge of Arabic, Professor 
Browne observes:— 

“As regards Hafiz's intellectual attainments bis 
bilingual poems alone show that lie had a good knowledge 
of Arabic, apart from the statements of his editor, 
Muhammad Grulandam, as to his more scientific work in 
that language.” 1 

Looking to a trustworthy piece of historical import¬ 
ance, contained in the introduction to his Diwan, and 
finding in it the references to his literary pursuits, wo 
come on surer ground as to Hafiz's qualifications and his 
systematic studies in Arabic arts and sciences. I laliz was 
well acquainted with standard works of Arabic, Philosophy 
and Medicine, the Sharh-i-Mawaqif by Qadi Adaduddin 
al-Iji, and the al-Q&nun and ash-Shifft of Avicenna. 

There is no separate Arabic Diwan of Hafiz, but his 
occasional Arabic verses and poems which are scattered 
here and there in his Persian Diwan, form the bulk of 
Arabic production of I Laliz. These versos and poems are 
of two kinds, viz .:— 

1. Mulamm’ aat, “ Patchwork ” or macoronie poems, 
in which alternate lines or verses are in two different 
languages, generally Arabic and Persian. The Arabic 
hemistich is often some well-known phrase from the 
verses of the Quran or a quotation from lladith (Sayings 
of the Prophet), a proverb or an aphorism, and those have 
been so exquisitely set that, according to the learned 
Bhibli, “ they look like pretty gems bedecked in a ring.” ; 

2. Purely Arabic poems and verses which are 
unrivalled in simplicity and eloquence and bear witness 
to the cultivated ease with which llatiz composed the 
Arabic poems. Although the poet’s tongue is Persian yet 
his mouth is full of Arabic. It must be mentioned that 
most of these Arabic verses have been found to be tran¬ 
scribed incorrectly. We have been able to collate them 

1 A Literary History of Persu, Vol. Ill, p. 

■ Slii’nil-Ajr.w, Vol, It, p. 2‘27. 
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with different copies of the Diwan and have corrected 
the mistakes made by the copyists. ' 

I. The first kind of Hafir’s Arabic poetry falls into 
four groups:— 

(1) The tad min or “insertion” of the Quranic 
verses. 1 * 

(2) The insertion of Hadith or sayings of the 
prophet.' 

(3) Proverbs. 3 

(4) Lyrical, mulamm’a or “ patchwork ” verses 
wliieh abound in the Diwan. 

It must be remarked here that Hafiz has imitated the 
ode of his compatriot Imad Faqih using the metre and 
rhyme employed by the latter, as in other odes in which, 
too, the metres and rhymes used by Imad have been 
adopted by Hafiz. 

Professor Iqbal of the Punjab University has pub¬ 
lished such parallel odes of both the poets in the 
Oriental College Magazine. 4 

The poet Jami has imitated Hafiz. It seems that 
he was a student of the poetry of Hafiz, as he has tried 
to imitate him in his metres and rhymes. He refers to 
Hafiz and his ode. 

II. The second kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry is purely 
Arabic verses of which a considerable number is found 
in his Diwan. 

An Arabic ode of 9 couplets has been given by Sadiq 
Ali in the name of Hafiz in his commentary on the Diwan. 
But this ode belongs to the famous poet Amir Khusraw 


1 E.(). Quran 97 ; 5. 1: 25. 104: 9. 21: 30 (See also Kulliyat, 

P.742, Lucknow) 5: 45 13: 29. 

“ Sco Tavbis* Shark ul-mishlcat. 

3 al-‘ Askaris' Jamharatul Amthid , p. 24, Bombay. Cf. Imad 
baqih, a compatriot of ITaliz (Oriental College Magazine Vol. 
V, No. 4, Lahore). 

4 November 1929, p. 95-90. 
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(d. 722 A.H.) who quotes it in extmso'm his introduction 
to the Persian Diwan (Ihurratul-Kamal. 1 

In conclusion, we are inclined to remark that, the 
Arabic poetry of Hafiz has a peculiar charm of its own 
and on account of its archaic simplicity and elegant style, 
it deserves to rank with the best poetry of the later and 
contemporaneous Arabic poets, which is not regarded by 
competent critics as original in the real sense, because it 
lacks in the rigid conventionalities of Arabic classicism. 
As a matter of fact, we fail to lind in the Arabic poetry 
of Hafiz that force of expression, llucncy and artistic 
exuberance, rich imagery and glowing eloquence which 
characterise his Persian odes and which have immortalized 
him as the greatest lyrical poet Persia has ever produced. 
It is hardly necessary to point out here that the plane of 
Hafiz’s imaginative flights was the Persian rose-garden, in 
which he poured out his melodies like a sweet nightin¬ 
gale, but it was beyond his natural tendencies and 
intellectual environments to strike his lyrical notes in the 
same strain which the mountainous region and sandy 
desert of Arabia could hardly afford; and therefore his 
Arabic poems appear like a colourless boquet of wild flowers 
in comparison with his blooming Persian rose-garden. 


Dibacha-i-tihurvatul-Kamal, p. do, Delhi. 



OMAR KHAYYAM AS A THINKER AND 
PHILOSOPHER 

By J. E. Saklatwalla, 

Hornby Road, Bombay. 


Omar Khayyam has been called “ the erudite philoso¬ 
pher of the age—the Lord of the seekers of truth—the 
King of the learned.” 

Omar Khayyam never suffered from what the 
Frenchmen call ‘ impuissanee de vivre ’ meaning thereby 
an incapacity to face the facts of life and adapt oneself to 
its hard and unalterable conditions. Coleridge suffered 
from this ‘impuissanee’ and in spite of this defect he 
never wavered in his life from the pursuit of truth. Omar 
in his walk of life had throughout a humanising task to 
perform and this he did full well by his poetry. This 
humanitarian impulse has been well manifested in several 
of his quatrains. Omar Khayyam laboured in order to 
found a philosophy of life. He laboured to correct, 
chastise the pseudo Sufis and bigots of religion. He, in 
the poetry, both of man and of nature, struck an unfal¬ 
tering note which his ever-present sympathy with rustic 
life was well expressed in his sequestered homely garden 
house by the Kudbar. Omar from his very early age was 
more inclined to philosophic thought and he filled his 
mind with the thought of ‘ Wine Divine,’ 1 as he hailed 
the rising Orb of the day. 

There are many thinkers who believe that poetry has 
nothing to do with philosophy. Such was not the case 
with Omar Khayyam. Omar has philosophised in his 
Rubaiyyat, tor, as Dryden had said in regard to Coleridge 

Divine Dove is exemplified to us in a variety of symbolic 
imagery, under the similitude ol corporal things-’ 

230 
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philosophy has served as raw material for his quatrains.’ 
With Thomas Traherne, Omar well knew' that no man can 
be a Man unless he be a ply 1 gopher. 

Omar was a connoisseur in mysticism 1 * and as such 
he revelled in expressing in symbols of ‘ wine and cup¬ 
bearer, tavern,’ as is the wont of all Persian poets, the 
philosophy of kisses to express religious devotion, the 
perfection of the Divine Being, and the raptures of piety, 
is undoubted. Omar’s whole life was characterised bv 
what Hazlitt called 4 the mighty heap of hopes of thought, 
of learning and humanity.’ Omar lived and died full of 
hopes of 4 divine union ’ which a true mystic and Suli 
aspires after. Bor, our poet full well knew that — 

4 Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without au object cannot live.’ 

I must not he backward to admit that I have laid 
under contribution works of numberless authors 1 who 
have treated, spoken and written about Omar, his life, his 
philosophy, his poetry and his outlook as a preacher of 
the highest Sufi order and to crown above all as a 
mystic. My reading has opened to me the treasure of 
Omar’s mind and thought, and I have borrowed freely 
from numerous sources. Omar had studied in the 
4 Darul-hikmat ’ (frock philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
Pythagoras. The same course of study was continued in 
the Khana-i-Nizaiia in Alainut Portress, the haunt and 
citadel of Hasan Sabbah. It w'as the close study of 
Greek philosophers’ lives, Plato and others, no less to 
some extent tin 1 Vedic philosophy of India {rule Payne’s 
Introduction to his translation of Omar Khayyam) that 
have come to give a firm impression to the minds of 
Eastern and Western readers the spiritual uplift and 
implicit faith in the Existence of God. Omar was notan 
apostate, an athiesr. or an agnostic. Let those who accuse 

1 E. Underbill : “Mysticism is fcbe art of union with Reality.” 

2 I am much indebted to the profound study “ Metaphysiquo of 

Mysticism” of my late Guru A. Govindaeharya Svamin of 

Mysore. 
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Omar of being an athiest note what Omar wrote in the 
opening chapter of his recently discovered prose work 
styled ‘ Navroze-Nameh ’ wherein .he invokes most 
reverently God the Creator. This opening address to the 
Almighty as translated by Frederick Rosen settles this 
doubt once for all. It begins— 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Gracious! 
Praise and thanks to the Lord—may His glory shine !— 
Who is the Creator of the world and the Holder of the 
earth and of time ; who gives all living beings their daily 
sustenance, who knows the manifest and the occult, who 
is Himself without desire and without associate, without 
rule or want, who is beyond the limits of measure or 
numbers almighty and wanting neither help nor assistance. 
Number of quatrains can be cited to show and prove his 
deep reverence and belief in life everlasting, divine union 
and Supreme Reality. 1 In his oft-quoted Rubai, Omar 
confesses his deepest belief in the Unity of God and dis¬ 
carding the question of Duality. This view was no less 
expounded by Rumi when he sang— 

“Duiam a/ dil badar kardam 

Yeki didam do alam ra ” etc. 

Were I, therefore, to search in the whole range of English 
poets right up from Chaucer to Francis Thomson, I do 
not think, a better example than Thomas Traherne—‘the 
Divine Philosopher’ as he is denominated by his admirers 
—to compare with Omar Khayyam. Had Omar lived in 
the British Isles in the 17th Century he would have well 
nigh composed his ‘Centuries of Meditations’ which is 
considered the magnum opus of Traherne. Dr. Tulloek, 
in his Rational Theology 'H> 186), has succinctly sum¬ 
marised the undercurrent of these ‘ Meditations ’ in the 
following words:—‘No spiritually thoughtful mind can 
read them unmoved. They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous with the 

1 T am not I till I am one with Thoe, 

I am not I till, loosed from Self’s control, 

I cease to be and love absorbs my Soul (E. Holmes). 
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richest lights of meditative genius . . . We see a 
mind religious to the core . . . not only free from 
all pietistic weakness and dermatic narrowness but poising 
itself naturally at an altitude out of sight of them 
His mind is fresh as a new-born life, with open eyes of 
poetic wonder and divine speculation. He has not pain¬ 
fully reached the serene heights on which his thoughts 
dwell; but these heights are the natural level of his lofty 
and abounding spiritual nature.’ (Tulloek: Rational 
Theology, II, 186). Were one to closely study and 
parallelise it with a number of Rubaiyyat from Omar, 
doubtless a very close resemblance will be found subsisting 
between these two poets, one of the 1.1th Century and the 
other who flourished in the 17th Century. Some minor 
differences may be gathered here and there but the sum total 
of the underlying thought and philosophy will be clearly 
perceived from a comparative study of these two thinkers. 

Omar’s study and erudition were no less colossal 
than those of Traherne. After Firdausi, it can safely be 
asserted that Omar set the ball of evolutionary movement 
cf thought rolling, closing with Al-Oha/./aii, Avicenna, 
Abu-Abdulla Sufi, Abdul Malik Attash and other Arab 
thinkers. With Traherne, Omar has much in common 
particularly Platonism and at many points they are 
both akin. 

•Tust as a writer has observed, these two particularly 
resemble each other in loftiness and serenity of Soul. 
Both have expressed and revealed with transparent 
frankness experiences of the inner life. Both went 
through a period of scepticism and both ('.merged pledged 
to Mysticism. The ultimate choice of both was the 
personal quest of the Divine Union which is the sole 
ambition of a true Sufi philosopher. Hence, under the 
influence of Platonic doctrines both these writers sought 
after the purification of the Soul and spiritual wisdom 
(the wine of Omar). 

Omar mostly lived the life of cloistered peace enjoyed 
by the Universities and Kitabkhanas of Nishapur, Merv, 
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Cordove and Alamut. Omar had the energy of enjoyment 
of beautiful life. His eager spirit went out ardently to 
the world of men and science and Nature. Like Traherne, 
was not monastic, not ascetic. Omar’s was an illuminated 
soul that saw beauty iu an acorn—a grain of sand, the 
lily, the grandeur of stars and planets. He saw God in 
everything and studied His Immanence. 

In one place I have called Omar—a Nature Mystic. 
No less does W. K. b’lemming in his ‘ Mysticism in 
Christianity ’ say that there is no one in the whole range 
of mystics who looks on Nature as Traherne does. 

Omar Khayyam may be likened to an interpreter of 
despair and disillusionment residing in the solitude of his 
homely abode in Nishapur. I may venture to call him a 
‘waif of eternity,’ as he raised the wine-cup.of the divine 
union and craved and yearned for absorption in the 
unfathomable Reality. In his humble home he withdrew 
himself unto himself to prepare his Self to receive his 
own Self. 

It was the Psalmist who cried - Oh that I had the 
wings of a dove, for then would T fly away and be at rest.’ 
Chatterton sang and harped on the same tune ‘ joyless 
seek the solitary shade.’ Gowper poured out his heart, 
‘Oh! that the desert were my dwelling place.’ Omar 
no less hankered after silence and solitude ‘ some letter of 
the after-life to spell.’ 

Omar had pivoted his life on ‘ Love Divine ’ and 
likewise Traherne believed that ‘ love is the-one supreme 
duty and good, that love is wisdom, purity and valour and 
peace and that its infinite sorrow is infinitely better than 
the world’s richest joy.’ It was such love 1 that filled the 
heart of Omar and possessed him. It was this love that 
guided his every action and ruled all his thoughts. The 
whole standard of his life’s action Avas based on the highest 
levels of spiritual life. 

1 Bishop Gore says : ‘ As God is Gove, so whore lovo is, God is 
and the permanence ot love in ns moans that wo are 
permanently dwell in;' in God and God in us.’ 



W ere we to look at the author of the ‘ Imitation ’— 
Thomas A. Kempis, he desired and wanted to save his 
own soul. Traherne wanted to save the world. Not 
unlike Traherne, Omar desired to better the world as 
several of his quatrains testify. Omar was never oppressed 
with real or imaginary sin. This astronomer-poet of 
Persia was full of the rapturous aspirings of a joyful and 
happy soul, well conscious of its kinship with God himself 
and continually dwells upon the goodness, the love and 
the mercy of God. All the thoughts' that singed through 
Omar’s brain found an exact counterpart in Traherne 
when he said ‘ The whole world ministers to you as the 
theatre of your Love, without which it were better for you 
to have no being.’ 

Traherne’s 1 Centuries of Meditations ’ is entirely 
based on the close study of the Bible. It is no less a 
manual of contemplation. Each century depicts the 
progressive stages of contemplative life. The first. Century 
is on ‘ Love ’ in all its phases—ethical, moral, physical 
.and spiritual. The other ‘ Centuries ’ treat of holiness, 
service to humanity, happiness, felicity. It is in general 
a compendium of precepts from the Bible and points to a 
true Christian’s path-way in life, it may he likened to a 
correct guide-book of both the Testaments. The whole 
philosophy of this book can be summarised in these 
words—‘ Seek Ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things will be added 
unto you.’ 

Can 1 not rehearse the ever recurring refrain of the 
quatrains of Omar in the memorable words of Walt 
Whitman— 

1 Before Thy prescience, Power Divine 
What is this idle sense of mine ? 

What all the learning of the Schools ? 

What sages, priests and pedants ?—Fools! 

The world is Thine, from Thee it rose, 

By Thee it ebbs, by Thee it liows. 

Hence, worldy lore! By whom is wisdom shown ? 

The Eternal knows, knows all, and He alone! 


16 
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1 1 cannot rest, 0 God, I cannot eat or drink or sleep, 

Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once^more to Thee, 
Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, 

Report myself once more to Thee.’ 

These lines full well express the ever constant call 
of the ‘ wine ’ of Omar and of all Persian mystical poets. 
So, it will come home to all who cal! for ‘ wine ’ the ‘ ruby 
cup ’ as an eternal task of all the thinkers, philosophers, 
mystics and contcmplatives who have come and gone and 
those who will appear in time to come. By this task 
eternal will men feel the urge which spurs them on to 
newer and better worlds. 

I will never forgive myself if I fail to establish a 
comparison of the ‘urge of Love’ as implanted in,man 
as sung by Browniug and Omar. ‘ Love,’ says Henry 
Jones, ‘ is for Browning the highest and richest conception 
man can form.’ Love has the highest truth conceivable 
and believable. Love consists in recognition of life’s duty 
as the Divine Command. Said Browning—‘ There is no 
good of life but Love—but love—Love, give love, ask only 
love and leave the rest.’ 1 Omar firmly held that from 
love all other goodness is derived. Browning made love 
and humanity one. So did Omar. Omar’s task in life 
was to constitute love into the inmost law of his being. 
Browning’s fundamental conception is that love finds its 
consummation in man— 

‘ What God is, what we arc, 

What lifo is, how God tastes an infinite joy, 

Infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates all power, 

Proceeds : in whom is life for evermore, 

Yet, whom existence in its lowost form includes.’ 

Omar by constantly calling to bring wine (highest form 
of love) gives to love a religious significance by making 
it the power divine, the central energy of God’s being. 
The principle of love propounded by Omar is surely the 
richest vein of pure ore in his poetry. In the case of Omar 

Aquinas says: fn love, the WHOLE spiritual life of man 
consists.’ 
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it was by love alone that he knew the secret of all being. 
The final belief of Omar as we read his quatrains after 
quatrains is in his praising, and calling for * Wine ’—the 
love of God. 

Who would fail to remark the consanguinity of feeling 
and sense in the following lines Browning wrote in his 
song—‘ Christmas Eve ’— 

‘ No ; love, which on Barth, amid all shows of it, 

Has ever been seen the sole good of lifo in it, 

The love, ever growing there, «]>ifce of tho strife in it, 

Shall arise,,made perfect, from death’s roposo of it. 

And I shall behold Thee, face to face 

O God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved hero, still wast Thou-’ 

It may not be out of place to add in passing the 
valued opinion of Professor Cowell, one of the profoundest 
Orientalists of the 19th Century. Professor Cowell looked 
on Omar as a true Sufi and his poem as a mystical one in 
which profoundly religious impulses and doctrines are 
conveyed in a series of figures wherein the drunkenness 
lauded by Omar is to be read as the rapture of .Divine 
Love, and the Wine which causes it as the Divine 
Mercy. 

Mr. Benson’s estimate of tho character of Omar may 
well be cited here. ‘ Omar was a sentimentalist, and a 
lover of beauty, both human and natural. Omar tended 
to linger over golden memories of the past, and was 
actually alive to the pathos of sweet things that have an 
ending. Omar was penetrated with a certain dark philo¬ 
sophy, the philosophy of the human spirit at bay when all 
refuge has failed.’ 

Let me in conclusion add the most telling experiences 
certain well-known mystics had come to enjoy in their 
lives:—“ The Mystics in their search for their different 
stages and degrees of intuitions of Eternal Life explore 
the resources of all the arts -poetry, music, dancing, to 
raise themselves to the pitch of what Coventry Patmore 
once spoke of as a ‘ sphere of rapture and dalliance.’ ” 

IQ* 
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Many typical examples of these degrees may be cited to 
confirm it. St. Francis and after him Bichard Rolle 
heard celestial melodies; Kabir the / Unstruck music of 
the Infinite.’ Dante saw the saints dancing in the sphere 
of the Sun; 1 Suso heard the music of the Angels ; 
Plotinus and Jacob Boehme resort to dance as an image 
of the glad harmonious movements of liberated souls.’ 
In the East the ecstatic dances of Chaitanya and the 
sweet melodies of the Azhvars and Tukaram and the 
elated strains of Hafiz and Jellaludin Rumi and Omar 
and the songs of the Sufis or Dancing Dervishes, all 
illustrate in diverse manners the world of mystic 
experiences. 



IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. S. K. De, m.a., b.l., d.litt., 

Head of the Department of Sanskirt amt Bengali , 
Dacca University , P.O. Hamna , Dacca. 


To occupy the Chair of the Classical Sanskrit Section 
in this learned assembly of Orientalists is an honour, the 
value of which I fully appreciate. The chief duty of a 
President, I imagine, is to conduct the meetings, to keep 
silence and to listen. With your cordial co-operation I 
anticipate no diiliculty in this direction. But I am told 
that before this Presidential duty, I have to discharge 
another function. It is expected that I should deliver a 
Presidential address, I shall not plead shortness of notice, 
even if the result of the election was communicated to 
me in the third week of November; nor need I put 
forward the excuse of incompetence which is obvious to 
all of you. But I feel it would indeed be presumptuous 
for me to take the superior role of discoursing and teaching 
when I have come to this conference to listen and learn. 
This chair has been occupied by many a far-renowned 
scholar before me, and it would be futile for me to emulate 
them. Most of you have specialised in your particular 
branches of study, and have devoted years of patient 
labour to them , I can hardly pretend that I can give 
you anything further than what you know so well. On 
the contrary, I hope to learn a great deal from you. 

As you are aware, the rather loosely applied term 
‘ Classical Sanskrit ’ is very extensive in its scope. It 
on)braces a literature which covers a period of about 
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twenty centuries and is second to none in its wide range 
of interesting topics; it is almost impossible for a single 
scholar to envisage it completely and thoroughly. Even 
leaving aside the fine arts and technical sciences, which 
'belong to another section of this conference, there are 
still left some difficult Sastras like Lexicography, Gram¬ 
mar, Metrics, Poetics and Erotics which properly belong 
to it and in which its achievement is no less remarkable. 
As I do not pretend to possess mastery over all these 
branches I shall confine myself to a few general sugges¬ 
tions and reflections, regarding study and research in 
Sanskrit, which have occurred to me in my own pursuit. 
Most of these must have occurred to you also, but I want 
to formulate them for your consideration so that you 
may devise whatever steps you may think necessary. 

It appears to me that Oriental research has not 
received that attention and encouragement in this 
country which is its birthright. This is indeed a larger 
problem, but it applies in a very high degree to the case 
of what is called Classical Sanskrit. It is true that the 
subject is regularly taught in schools, colleges and uni¬ 
versities, and the indigenous Indian scholarship at no 
period has lost its partiality and preference for this phase 
of the development of Indian literature. Although 
early European scholars of Sanskrit like Colebrooke and 
Sir William Jones took classical Sanskrit literature as 
their starting point, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that in the subsequent history of European scholarship, 
which has now travelled far and wide, this great literature 
is more or less neglected. The attitude of Weber and 
Macdonell, who in their short summaries devoted a few 
perfunctory pages to Classical Sanskrit, is typical. The 
view seems to have prevailed that the classical literature 
is artificial and uninspiring; and scholars were attracted 
more powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent 
years the interest has travelled from India proper to 
Greater and Wider India outside. Perhaps the more 
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modern date and the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar 
whose philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better 
satisfaction in things more antique. Whatever may have 
been the reason, it is indeed remarkable that while Vedic 
and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously culti¬ 
vated, classical literature has been loss fortunate. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied to-day that 
this literature has a right to independent recognition. Tt 
is a matter of gratification, indeed, that Indian scholar¬ 
ship, as I have .said, has never neglected it. It will be 
profitable in this connexion to pause and consider the 
extent and value of the result produced by the revived 
investigations in this field carried on for nearly one 
century. We can at once realise that scholarly research 
in India has made great strides within the last fifty or 
sixty years and that a vast amount of work has already 
been achieved. The enterprise of the various learned 
series in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Benares, 
Lahore, Mysore, Trivandrum, Madras, Srirangam and 
other centres has been yearly publishing a large number 
of important texts. A great deal of patient intensive 
research is steadily being carried on into difiicult and 
obscure problems; and the net amount of output is not 
indeed discouraging. 

But the field is limitless, and the serious workers 
have been unfortunately few. The impression that not 
much work is left to be done is, as you know 7 , not true. 
A large number of subjects still awaits general as well as 
special investigation. Poetics has just begun to be 
systematically studied, but Dramaturgy and the histrionic 
art are still practically unexplored. No scientific study 
has yet been made of Metrics, or of Erotics. Most of 
the important Sanskrit lexicographical works have now 7 
been published, but no complete scientific dictionary of 
Classical Sanskrit has yet been compiled. Nor has any 
attempt been made to supplement Bohtlingk and Both s 
monumental work, which was completed in 1876 and 
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which needs to be brought up-to-date by incorporation of 
materials from the large mass of subsequently published 
literature. In Grammar, systems other than Paninian 
have been, more or less, neglected; and even of the 
Paninian system it cannot be claimed that a thorough 
scientific study has been made. Some work has been 
done in Sanskrit Philology, but it is comparatively little 
when compared with what is done in the sphere of Vedic 
Philology. We have as yet no full and consistent history 
of Sanskrit Poetry or Drama, nor of the problems con¬ 
nected with the social and cultural life of the people 
revealed in the literary works. Professor Winternitz’s work 
collects together in a comprehensive and well documented 
form all the scattered information on the subject and is 
indeed a marvel of methodical scholarship, but it can 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory history of a remark¬ 
able literature. The subject is indeed too multifarious 
and vast for a single scholar to encompass ; but it is in¬ 
explicable why no attempt has yet been made in India 
to accomplish it by the collaboration of a band of com¬ 
petent scholars. 

In this connection I may refer to the important work 
of collection and preservation of manuscripts of Sanskrit 
works; for the manuscripts are to the student of literary 
history what the inscriptions are to the political historian. 
Laudable attempts have been and are being made in this 
direction; but the extent of operation in each province 
has of necessity been limited, and there are not many 
organised departments of search and collection of manu¬ 
scripts now in this country. Some old collections, again, 
are inaccessible and loans are impossible. Of the collec¬ 
tions that have already been made detailed catalogues 
are still unavailable. It is a matter of congratulation, 
however, that the University of Madras has now proposed 
a scheme to correct and supplement Aufrecht’s Gataloqm 
Gatalofjrum, the last volume of which was published in 
1903. It deserves encouragement and co-operation from 
all interested scholars and institutions. 
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I may also take here the opportunity of referring to 
a very important question which is connected with the 
utilisation of manuscripts and which seriously affects the 
study of Classical Sanskrit. We have as yet very few 
really critical editions of the standard classical texts. 
Even the professed scholarly editions do not often 
analyse, estimate and turn into account the variety and 
extent of existing manuscript material; and the question 
of existing recensions of the texts is very seldom pro¬ 
perly considered in editing them. In most cases there 
have been mechanical reproductions of the early printed 
editions published in the last century from admittedly 
insufficient manuscript materials. The case of the 
AbhijnCma-Hahintala may be taken as typical. No scholar 
has yet made an attempt to produce a really critical edition 
by studying the various recensions of the work and 
evaluating the divergent manuscript tradition. In other 
words, we have been multiplying college text-books, but 
the modern methods and principles of textual criticism 
have been scarcely understood or consistently applied 
even to the more important classical texts. One of the 
fundamental conditions of all serious study and research 
is that the text on which it proceeds is properly and 
definitely constituted ; for no useful critical investigation 
can ever be based upon an uncertain text. If the first 
edition of Kalidasa’s great work was published in Europe, 
is it not time that the last critical edition should be 
published in India ? 

Let it not be understood that my object is to depre¬ 
ciate unduly the very sincere efforts of a large number of 
competent Indian scholars who have produced a mass of 
important and interesting work and have contributed 
materially to the progress of Sanskrit study. The value 
of such efforts can never be disputed or depreciated. My 
object is to appeal to them not to remain complacently 
content with what has already been achieved. Every 
worker in the field realises that there are serious difficul¬ 
ties and handicaps in the way of progress, but, given the 
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necessary enthusiasm and patience, they are not insur¬ 
mountable. Sanskrit studies have received comparatively 
poor recognition in this country; but this should not 
discourage serious workers. 

Speaking of the difficulties and handicaps, I may 
call your attention to a very grave disadvantage which 
must have been felt by many of you in the course of 
your studies. There is in this country no central organi¬ 
sation for the co-ordination of research and for affording 
the necessary facilities. There was at one time such a 
scheme before the Imperial Government, but like most 
government schemes it never took any effective shape. 
The different Universities, no doubt, have their modest 
plans and efforts which have in most cases been fruitful; 
but these necessarily small and scattered, attempts can 
never serve the larger national purpose. There is also 
the Bhandarkar Oriental liesearch Institute at Poona, 
with its magnificent collection of manuscripts and with 
its readiness to help scholars ; but the Institute also has 
never been able to develop and expand its activity for 
want of sufficient funds; and in recent years its energies 
have been mostly absorbed in the colossal task of pro¬ 
ducing a critical edition of the Great Epic. You may 
say that this Conference itself is such a central organisa¬ 
tion. This is true, but the Conference has not yet taken 
upon itself the responsibilities of such a task in all its 
implications, which should be one of its worthy objects. 
In this connection I may refer to another-want which is 
often felt by most advanced students and research-workers. 
India is a vast tract of land, and the printing presses and 
publishing firms are numerous; in spite of facilities of 
communication, it is not always possible to get exact 
information regarding Indian publications on Oriental 
subjects. Sometimes in some obscure corner an import¬ 
ant text is published; it is after several years probably 
that it comes to the notice of the interested scholars. 
No doubt, the different oriental journals and some enter¬ 
prising publishing firms give the desired publicity; but 
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we have as yet no means of having complete information 
regarding books which are already published or are in 
the course of publication. < Bince this Conference is a 
central body, it is desirable that it should devise means 
for publishing an annual bulletin coutainiug such 
information. 

brom what I have said it will be clear that the work 
of the Orientalist in Sanskrit is far from being complete. 
Many of the fields are not yet thoroughly explored ; and 
even those which have been explored still await workers 
to systematise the collected data or supplement them bv 
the study of details. The task of a modern investigator 
is perhaps more arduous and less grateful than that of his 
predecessor. The days have gone by when the scholars, 
who were pioneers in these studies, were at once in a 
position to lay before the learned world a mass of new, 
important and often startling facts. On the scholar of 
our time there falls the duty of defining more accurately, 
and, not infrequently, of correcting the outlines drawn by 
his predecessors with bold, perhaps over-hold, hand. 
Upon him lies the burden of limiting sweeping generalisa¬ 
tions and reproving the premature enthusiasm of first 
discoveries, of tracing more hidden connexions, of distin¬ 
guishing finer shades and nuances of thought, phrase or 
fact, of applying more delicate critical tests. 

Work of this kind demands great critical acumen 
and attention to details, sobriety and fairness of judg¬ 
ment, and infinite labour and accuracy. No one can say 
that the Indian scholar lacks these qualities; hut let there 
be no misunderstanding when I say that we often fail to 
make use of these requirements in cases where our senti¬ 
ments are concerned. Our philosophical temperament 
often makes us prone to indulging complacently in 
abstract generalisations. We often jump to conclusions 
or theorisings from meagre and insufficient facts. Local 
bias, patriotic motives or personal prejudices are hard to 
avoid, while traditional orthodoxy and its stereotyped 
views hamper us in our search after truth. Our 
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statements are often too vigorous, too sweeping and too 
confident to be wholly true. It is indeed sad to reflect 
that, barring honourable exceptions, the professed Indian 
scholar, when compared with his European colleague, 
often falls far lower in the scale, in the extent, duration 
and persistence of his efforts, in the freedom and variety 
of his viewpoints, in the standard of his workmanship, in 
the mass of his actual output. We have our .equipment 
and ideas, as well as the high tradition of scholarship; 
but it takes long years of patient toil to systematise and 
present our views in a well matured form. This patience 
and this capacity of taking infinite pains most of us un¬ 
fortunately lack. It is difficult to overcome predilections 
and partialities, but the hasty tendency to lay down the 
law is fatal to all scholarship. Before one <?an commit 
oneself to a definite conclusion, the careful probing of a 
problem from all sides and weighing of evidences are 
absolutely necessary, while openness to fresh facts and 
patient balancing of probabilities are requisites which 
cannot be easily dispensed with. 

There is also a tendency to underrate the value of the 
modern methods on the one hand, and of the traditional me¬ 
thods on the other. The traditional methods are our own, 
but the importance of modern methods cannot be ignored. 
Exaggerated patriotism is as bad and barren as superci¬ 
lious modernism. Our methods are, no doubt, peculiarly 
suitable to the understanding of our literature, but if we 
are to progress we must also look ahead. Nothing is more 
childish, more false, more harmful than the mean or igno¬ 
rant conceit of a narrow nationalism which pretends to 
neglect or disown anything coming from outside. Tn 
refusing to admit, without examination, any merit in 
foreign scholarship we not only confess ourselves out of 
date, but also display an over-sensitiveness, which is often 
a sign of weakness. In the sphere of learning there is 
room tor all. The foreign scholar has his obvious limi¬ 
tations, but it is useless to deny that we have much to 
learn from him and revise our old methods in that light. 
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These are not mere high-sounding platitudes which I 
am repeating. If we are to recover our good name in 
scholarship we must wake u|) to hard facts and realities. 
Let us lay aside our misguided conservatism, on the one 
hand, and arrogant radicalism on the other, both of which 
are not indicative of the honestly critical and truth-find¬ 
ing spirit. We glory rightly in the achievement of our 
forefathers, but let us ask ourselves what we have done in 
our generation to deserve our priceless heritage. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of our sacred trust. It must be 
understood that t^o do so, long years of strenuous toil, 
patient devotedness and singleness of purpose will be 
necessary. It would be futile, indeed, to force marches 
with scholarship, for that is bound to result in immature 
and uncritical efforts. We should always bear in mind 
that, in the field of scholarship, as in other lields, the 
maximum of results cannot be attained by the minimum 
of efforts. 

There was a time when scholarly pilgrims from out¬ 


side used to come to India to learn. It behoves us to-day 
to recover that reputation. As you are all aware, 
Orientalism in the last century lost far more than gamed 
ground in this couutry. The credit belonged at one time 
to the European scholars of reviving a critical study of 
Oriental subjects. If to-day the current of oriental en¬ 
quiry is no longer a strong and fertilising stream in 
Europe, is it not desirable that we in India should make 
an attempt to divert it to its native channel and see that 
it does not lose its force and volume for all tunc ? Sans¬ 
krit learning must have its permanent home m the land 
of caves and temples ; it cannot be transported westward 
for all time. The scientific study of oriental subjects 
must now, in the fitness of things, have its centre in the 
land of its birth; and it entirely depends upon our own 


efforts that it really becomes so. 



BHARTRIHARI, A BAUDDHA? 

By Y. A. Ramaswami Sastei, m.a., 

Miindmsakaratna, Mlmdmsa Siromani, Annamalai 
University. 

♦ 

Students of Sanskrit Literature are under the delu¬ 
sion that there existed at least two different authors with 
the name Bhartrihari, of whom one, the author of the 
famous Hatakas was a Hindu and the other, the author of 
the Vakyapadlya, a Bauddha. 1 It is proposed in this 
short paper to refute the view that the author of the 
Vakyayadiya was a Buddhist. 

The view that the author of the Vakyayadiya was a 
Buddhist has the main support of I-tsing. His aecount 
that Bhartrihari entered into the monastery seven times, 
returned to the world and lived the life of a layman, 
shows that he was a Buddhist mendicant at least for some 
time. In that case he must have written the Vdkya- 
yadiya either before he became a Bauddha or after his 
reversion to Brahmanism,, since the work clearly indicates 
the Brahmanical convictions of its author, (as will be 
shown in the sequel). 

Another reason for calling Bhartrihari a Buddhist, is 
Vaehaspatimisra’s reference to Bhartrihari as bahya in his 
Tattvabindu 1 when the former quotes a verse from the 
latter’s VakyapadJya. Though the term bahya possesses 
the had odour of the Buddhist, it need not be always 
taken in that sense. It may mean only its literal sense, 
(i.e.,) one who is an alien (to the speaker). In the 
Tattvabindu Vachaspatimisra following the celebrated 
Varttikakara Kumarilabhatta, has refuted the sphota 

1 Pat 1 1 ale J.B.H.R.A.S. Vol. XVIII. 

J Vide Tattvabindu (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series No. 3), 

p. 70. 
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doctrine (as elucidated by Mandanamisra in his Hpltofa- 
siddhi) and maintained the view that varnas are artha- 
pratyayakas. And it is not quite unnatural to call by 
the term bahya the exponent of the sphota doctrine ill the 
science of Sanskrit Grammar, especially when ho lias 
advocated the varnavada to be accepted by all MTmiimsa- 
kas including Mandanamisra. 

A close study of the Brahmakanda of the Vckya- 
padiya would convince even a casual reader that the author 
Bhartrihari is a great monistic philosopher, accepting 
sabda as the ultimate reality of the world. Careful 
students of Indian Philosophy arc aware of the fact that 
the Upanishads which are otherwise known as Vedanta , 
do contain exposition of three kinds of monism—salxla- 
monisin, vijnana-monism and satta-monism ; and it may 
bo noted here that Patahjali and Bhartrihari have deve¬ 
loped and systematised the; sabda-monism in their works 
on grammar, just as Buddha and his disciples and 
Sankara and his commentators have systematised respec¬ 
tively the vijnana-monism and satta-monism. 

The five opening verses of the Vftkyapadiya which 
explain as usual the anubandha chainshtaya , contain tins 
essence of Bhartrihari’s monistic philosophy. He accepts 
the vivarta-vada , which is one of the fundamentals in 
Sankara’s monistic system ; and this gives Bhartrihari a 
very high place as a pre-Sankara Advaitin in the history of 
Indian Philosophy. His characterisation of sabda-brah- 
man as one 1 that has neither beginning nor end, as tin; 
essence of sabda or speech, as the cause of audible sounds 
and as having this phenomenal world for its manifestation 

1 Anadinidhanam brahma sal >dafcatt vain yadaksharam * 
vivartate-Vthabhavena prakriya jatfato yatali ® 
ckameva yadamnatam bhinnam saktivyapasrayat I 
aprithaktvepi saktibhyo prithaktvenaiva vavtate * 
anyahatah kala yasya kala saktimupasritah I 
Janmadayo vikarali shat bhavahhedasya yonayah ® 

Okasya saivabijasya yasya eheyamanekadha I 
blioktri-bhoktavya rupepa bhogarnpena cha sthjtih ® 
Vdkyapadiya , Iciinda , I, Verses 1-4. 
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and as being the only efficient cause of this universe— 
mostly resembles Sankara’s description of Brahman in his 
J ijnasadhikarana and Janmadyadhikarana bhashya. 
What is known in the Upanishads as ‘ ska advitiya Brah¬ 
man ’ is ordinarily experienced by all in different forms 
and capacities; and this, Bhartrihari says, is due to various 
upddhis— limiting conditions—imposed on the supreme 
Brahman. Hence the experiences representing the six 
stages of the phenomenal world—birth, existence, trans¬ 
formation, growth, decay and destruction—present the 
characteristics of Kdlasakti which is popularly known as 
nuiyd in Sankara’s monistic system. Because this 
Kdlasakti in the opinion of the Advaitins possesses 
different and, sometimes, even opposite properties like 
sattva and asattva, this universe appears differently as 
bhoktri (enjoyer), bhoktamya (enjoyable) and bhoga (enjoy¬ 
ment). It is again through this Kdlasakti that the 
Absolute Brahman manifests itself in the form of this 
manifold world. It is on the basis of this extraordinary 
kind of work that this Kdlasakti or mdyd is generally 
described by the Hdstrakdras as anirvachanlya, (i.e.), 
neither sat nor asat, neither separate from, nor identi¬ 
cal with, the Absolute. The acceptance of such an 
Eternal ''Truth, viz., the sabdabrahman and the expla¬ 
nation of this phenomenal world as the seeming manifesta¬ 
tion of that Eternal Truth (by the power of Kdlasakti) 
goes against the very conception that Bhartrihari, the 
author of the Vdkyapadlya, was a Buddhist, since no Bud¬ 
dhist is said or known as yet to have accepted anything as 
eternal. 

Again, Bhartrihari’s masterly elucidation of the 
agamapramana in this section of the Vdkyapadlya con¬ 
tains a direct proof of Bhartrihari’s non-Buddhistic faith. 
Following the hoary traditions of the vedic seers, Bhar¬ 
trihari speaks out, as a great champion of Hindu religion 
and philosophy, his firm belief and conviction that dgama 
(the Vedas, Smriti, etc.) is the sole authority on dharma 
which is transcendental and as such, cannot be understood 
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by other pramarias like pratyaksha and anumdna. In 
this connection he revels in the glorification of the 
Vedas in that they, as self-revelations, explain the mystic 
nature of dliarmn and vwkska. He strongly asserts that 
mankind cannot find better means than the Vedas for 
understanding the hidden truth of this universe. Man 
naturally relies on his powerful and fertile reason, but it 
has not only not helped him but has even spoiled him, 
firstly because it has not given him any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion for many vital problems of this world; and secondly 
because it leaves behind a residue of doubt in him so 
much so that he is‘disinclined to accept the solution given 
in the Vedas for these puzzling problems. Bhartrihari 
lays down the general principle that on questions of 
supernormal character, agama or sdstra is the only 
authority and tarka is unreliable, 1 2 3 for, however, great 
might be a man’s intellectual attainments, his well- 
thought-out syllogism may in no time be proved falla¬ 
cious by a greater intellectual giant. He adds' that a 
man who trusts his reason in transcendental matters is 
for ever doomed just as a blind man who tom lies only 
with his hands the slope of a huge precipice and advances 
further, is destined co death by an instantaneous fall. 
Tarka has only a timely effect by pulling down a man 
from his status, but it fails often to convey the truth. 
Tarka may be accepted as an accessory to agama, but it 
should not direct its path against agama. So says 
Bhartrihari: ‘ Vedasastravirodhlcha tarkasschakshnrapas- 
yatdm'f Thin in an important fact that has been 
generally spoken of by the Upanishads and established by 
Saukaraclulrya and his followers. 


1 Yatneniinumitopy arfchal.i kusalair anumatribhih ' abl.iyuktatanu- 

ranyair anyathainopapadvate * Vakyapadiya K. I, v. 34. 

2 Ibid verse 42. 

3 Ibid verse 137. 
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WHO ARE THE ANITYASPHOTA-VADINAH ? 
By K. A. Subramania Iyer, m.a. (London), 

University, Lucknow. 

—♦— 

Pandit Charu Deva Shastri has put all lovers of 
Sanskrit under obligation by the publication of the first 
kanda of the Viikyapadlya, with two commentaries, one by 
Bhartrihari himself and the other by Vrishabhadeva. 
The second one explains both the verses and the com¬ 
mentary of Bhartrihari. Bhartrihari’s own commentary 
on his verses has been published for the first‘time in its 
authentic form. An adaptation of it was published in 
Benares long ago but there it was attributed to Punya- 
raja in spite of the colophon (Yak. p. 62, Ben. Edn.) which 
mentions Harivrisbabha who is no other than Bhartrihari 
himself; but on page 1 we read the editor’s heading: 
Vakt/a-padfyani Pitnyardjakrita Prakdsdkh ya ilkdsahitnm 
prdrabhyate. The second commentary by Vrishabhadeva 
is also very welcome. It is a pity that the editor has 
published only extracts from it, though probably he might 
have had excellent reasons for doing so. 

The two commentaries together throw a good deal of 
light ou the first kanda of the Yakyapadlya which was 
rather obscure in many places. The object of this paper 
is to draw attention to one of the points on which we 
have now more information than before on account of 
these two commentaries. 

It i« well known that for grammarians the real word 
sahda is the sphota, an eternal, imperishable reality which 
exists in all of us and which, when awakened or 
suggested, expresses the meaning. It is the sounds which 
are uttered that suggest this eternal spliota, These sounds 
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are produced by human effort and they are perishable. 
They are called dhvanayah. This orthodox view of the 
grammarians is the nityapaksha. the view that the real 
word sphota is eternal. Bui there were other views. The 
Naiyyayikas, for instance, held that the word is anitya 
and refused to admit the necessity of postulating the 
existence of such an entity as sphota. The Bauddhas also 
held sabda to be anitya 

When we turn to the Vakyapadlya we And that 
there were people who believed that sahda was anitya and 
yet made use of the word sphota in expounding their views. 
Their views are set forth in Vakyapadiya I, 103-106 
(Lahore Edition) and the two commentaries mentioned 
above throw some light on these views. Immediately 
before this passage, Bhartrihari sets forth the orthodox 
view, the nityapaksha and points out, rather elaborately, 
the distinction bet ween sphota and dhvani on the one hand 
and between prdkrita dhvani and vaikrita dhvani on t he 
other. I shall not dwell on that just now. Then he under¬ 
takes to explain the distinction between these very thing's 
from the point of view of the kdryapaksha or »-aitya- 
pahslui —“ kdryapakshe sphota dhvani blivAain pradnrsa- 
yann aha ‘ya ' iti". (Vak. p. 98, Lab. Edn.), says the 
commentator Vrishabhadeva referring to the following 
verse :— Yah sarhyoya vibhdgdbhyam karanair npajanyatid 
sa sphota sabdajndh sabddh dhranayd ‘ nyair uddhritah^ 
(Yak. I, 103, Lab. Edn.). The word anyaih shows that 
it is not the nityapaksha which is now being expounded. 
It is the view of those who did not hold that the eternal 
word sphota is suggested by the transitory sounds 
{dhvani)- 1 anyaih ’ iti- abhivyakti vadibhyah (Vak, p. 99, 
Lab. Edn.) says Vrishabhadeva. But all of them apparently 
did not hold the same view. There were minor differences 
among them, though all of them are represented as using 
the word sphota. I shall take their view's in the order in 
which they appear in the text. 

The question is: what is sphota and what is dhvani 
and what is the relation between the two ? 
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According to the first view, splidta is the name of the 
first sound which is produced by the vibrations, move¬ 
ments, contacts and explosions of the vocal organs : anitya 
pakshe stlulna karana prdpti vibhdga hetukali prathamd- 
bhinirvritd yah sabdah sa sphdfa ity uchyate (Yak. p. 98, 
Lab. Edn.). These first sounds, however, do not disappear, 
without producing others. They are all causes (karana) 
of others which arc their effects ( karya ). The sounds 
which are the effects are called dhvanayah : karya 
sabddndui Hi I samydga vibhdqajdndm splidfajdndm dlivanl- 
ndin I karana sabddndni iti, samydga vibhdgajdndm splidta- 
ndm I (Vak. p. 100, Lah. Edn.). To me, it seems that it 
would be more in accordance with the view which is being 
set forth here by Bhartrihari if the text read : karya - 
sabddndm iti hamydga-vihlidgaja sphdtajdndm dhvanlndm • 
instead of the reading given above. However, I have 
given the text as it is published. These subsequent 
sounds called dhvanayah are represented as spreading in 
all directions. They are like the reflections of the original 
sound (tadnipapdti bimbdpagrdhinah). They are all 
links in a chain of sounds which proceeds from the origi¬ 
nal sound called sphdfa. In this chain, each link shows 
lesser strength in reflecting the original than the preceding 
one. Tn other words, the links in each chain become 
progressively inaudible until they disappear altogether. 
These chains of sounds in which the' links are like the 
original splidta or the sound produced by the initial 
contacts of the vocal organs spread in all directions in 
two ways: according to the Vlchitaraiiga nydya and the 
Kadamba lidraka nydya : tasmdddhi stlulna samydga 
viblulga jdtd-chhabddd dam digvyapinah Kadamba-Kdrakd- 
vad Yield santanavachclia sabdd jdyamdndh srdtramdasa- 
digav'.isthitdndni upagaclichhanti (Vrishabha on Yak. I, 
103, Lah. Edn.). The first sound in eaoh chain is the result 
of the vibrations of the vocal organs, while the others are 
produced, not by the movements of the vocal organs, but the 
sounds immediately preceding them. It is the latter which 
are called dhvanayah —‘ sabdajdli sabdd dhvanayd-‘nyair 
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udaliritah,' L The chain of sounds which follows 
the initial sound sphota is not always of the same length. 
According as it is short or long, this initial sound uphota 
is said to be hrasva or diryha. though, as a matter of fact, 
such a distinction cannot exist in the initial sounds, all of 
which can last only just one moment-tcdianiprathamika- 
nilm abhinnali kiilali narvenham eka kshandrasthdnat 
(Vrishabha on Vak. I, 104, Lab. Edn.). The length of the 
chain is wrongly attributed to the original sound which 
produces the chain. Why one chain is long and another 
short depends upo/i the nature of the cause which pro¬ 
duces the original sound. Each, link in the chain is the 
cause of the following link and the result of the preced¬ 
ing one. Looked upon as a cause, it is called prdk/ifa 
ilhvani ; as a result, it is called raikrita dhrani (tatradya 
. •. . . prdk/itah pard raikrita iti bddhyain —(Comm, 

on Vak. I, 104, Ben. Edn.) 

Vakyapadiya f, 103 is quoted by Abhinavagupta 
in his Dhvanyalokalocliana (p. 47) while he is explain¬ 
ing the different meanings in which the word dhrani is 
used by Anandavardhana. It is used by them in live 
meanings and Abhinavagupta wants to show that all of 
them are based on the usage of grammarians. The first 
meaning of the word dhrani in Dhvanyaloka is ryahyyarlha, 
especially that kind which is like a reverberation, an 
echo (anv ran ana) proceeding from the expressed or conven¬ 
tional meaning. Abhinavagupta, following Anandavar¬ 
dhana, is of opinion that this alarikarika use of the word 
is based on the usage of grammarians and to prove it he 
quotes Vakyapadiya I, 103, cited above. In this verse, 
the word dhvani is used, as explained above, to the links in 
the chain of sounds coming from an initial sound. From 
this, it is clear that, according to Abhinavagupta, the first 
anityapaksha which we are now considering was held by 
grammarians, even though they may not have been strictly 
orthodox grammarians. This view is strengthened by the 
illustration which Bhartrihari gives for explaining how 
the chains of sounds which follow the original sounds are 
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not always of the same length. He compares the sound 
produced by the contact of a drum and a stick with that 
produced by the contact of a piece of iron with bell-metal. 
(Bhartrihari, I, 104). The reference to the sound pro¬ 
duced by the contact cf the drum and the stick reminds 
one of the passage in the Mahabhashya where the same 
illustration is used to point out the difference between 
sphota and dhvani. 1 

I am aware that this passage is usually explained as 
supporting the nityapaksha, but a grammarian holding the 
anitydpaksha can also interpret this in his favour. Indeed 
they seem to have actually done so, judging from the 
reference to the same illustration in Bhartrihari’s 
commentary explaining this view. 

Thus in Vak. 1,103, sphota means the initial sound 
which is produced by the movements of the vocal organs, 
and dhvani means a link in the chain of sounds which 
follows it, as a kind of echo, a reverberation. Ueferring to 
this view, Abhinavagupta says : is ha pdkdro ‘ vi/akta sahda- 
ndmeca vartate. (Dhvanyaloka p. 47). This is a little 
surprising, bacauso it is clear from Yak. I, 103, quoted 
by Abhinavagupta and from Bhartrihari’s and Vrisha- 
bhadova’s commentary on it that all these writers have 
the human speech in their mind. The sounds which they 
are describing and between which they arc trying to 
establish distinctions are all produced by the play of 
stJulua and karana i.e., vocal organs. And yet Abhinava¬ 
gupta says that the distinction between .sphota, and 
dhvani established in Vak. I, 103, refers to avyakta sahda. 
Does avyakta sahda mean a sound produced by the human 
vocal organs but without any regard to meaning ? Does 
this mean that the word sphota was used by the grammiv 
rians not only for that eternal entity which, when 
suggested, expresses the meaning, but also for the initial 
sound of a chain, irrespective of any meaning? Does 
this mean that the necessity for postulating an eternal 


M. Bhii. I, 1.70. 


i 
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verbal entity arises only for the explanation of the 
phenomenon called ‘ meaning ’ ? 

Other exponents of the, Liu/i/apahsha explain the 
relation between sphota and dhvani in a different way: 
anitijasabda-vddibhir evn pn-rvam luiyathoktani ! idam tn 
darsanantaram (Vrishabha on Vak. I, 105). According to 
some, sphdta and dhvani are produced at the same time, 
like the flame of a lamp and its light. There is no interval 
between them. The only difference between the flame and 
the light is that, in the former, the panicles of lire ( tcjns ) are 
in greater concentration or density, whereas in light they 
are not so dense. What is called a lamp is a light which 
is in a very concentrated form in the centre and which 
spreads in all directions from that centre becoming less and 
less dense. All this happens at the same time. In the 
same way, sphdta is the name of the central sound which 
spreads in all directions. From a distance it is possible 
to see the light, but not the lamp. In the same way, from 
a distance we can hear the dhvani but not the sphota. 
In other words, it is sometimes possible to hour some 
vague sounds from a distance without our uvognising 
tho sounds. (Vrishabha on Vak. I, 105.) In this view, 
another comparsion of sphota and dhvani is with a sub¬ 
stance and its smell. The two are produced together. 

(Vrishabha on Vak. I, 105 ) 

Who wore the people who held this view ? Were 

they also grammarians ? 



THE DATE OF KABAKNAYASUDHAKARA 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, m.a., l.t., 
Raghava Vilas, Taikad, Trivendrum. 


The Rasiirnavasudhakara is a work on Alamkara 
literature which deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and students. Its reputed author Singabhupala 
is generally known as Sarvajiia Singapa. His date has 
been lixed by the late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri, who was the 
first to bring to light this work, as approximating to 1330 
A.D. 1 

It is the object of this short paper to fix the date and 
authorship of Easarnavasudhakara in the light of the 
materials that have accumulated since 1896, along with 
the internal evidence furnished by the work itself. While 
there is paucity of evidence, dogmatic assertions cannot be 
made; the present attempt is rendered difficult by the 
absence of direct epigraphic material to rely on, as well 
as by the exaggerations that poets readily indulge in, in 
evaluating the services of their patrons to the people in 
general and to literature in particular. 

The first few pages of the work furnish the genealogy 
of the author: 

“ In the hoc aria family there was a prince named 
Yacama Nayudu who was learned and wealthy. He fought 
a battle with the Pandya King and became victorious. 
He was styled Khadga-Narayana on account of his 
prowess. His wife was called Pocamata- He had three 
sons named Singauia Nayaka, Annama Nayaka and 
Ecama Nayaka. While the eldest brother was ruling 
over the kingdom the youngest Ecama distinguished 

boo Soshavin' Sastri. Report on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
Manuscripts, 189G -7. pp. 7-11 and pp. 91-98 for oxtracts. 
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himself and got a son named Nagama Nayaka. Singama 
Nayudu had two sous named Anapota called also Ananta 
Nayudu and Madhava Naysudu the latter of whom had 
many sons of whom Dovagiri was the most important. 
The elder succeeded to tin? throne and on account of his 
valour obtained the title of Somakula-Parasuratna. He 
constructed the steps over the mountain of Sri sail a for 
the benefit of the pilgrims to the sacred shrine of Siva 
under the title of Mallikarjuna situated on the summit. 
His wife was called Annamambu, and she gave birth to 
two sons who were‘named Vodagirisvara and Sivabhupati. 

“ This king Singama Nayudu lived prosperously with 
his six sons and settled in a town called Liajaeaia (Raca- 
konda) which was the capital of his ancestors and ruled 
over the country between the Vindya Mountains and the 
hill Srisaila situated in the Kurnool District.’’ 1 

1 Yfichama Nfiymlu 

, I V* i ,i 

2 Singama Nayudu d Annama Nayudu I Kohama 

| 7 Naiganm. N a vakil 

I 1 

5 Ananta or Anapota 0 .Madhava Nayudu 

I 

I , i I.. 

8 Vedagirisvara 9 Singabhupnla 10 Dovagiri and oMkts 

I i i iii 

]1 Anapota 12 D/lea 13 Vallabha Id Vedagiri 10 llama Hi Mmla. 
{Compiled from the text.) 

This dynastic line agrees with the list furnished by 
Sewell for the Venkatagiri Zamindari 2 . Yachama or 
Yerra Dacha was sent by Prataparudra Id against the 
Pandyans who had conquered Ranchi 3 , perhaps as an 
assistant of Muppidi Nayaka. The confusion caused by 

1 Report on a search for Sanskrr and Tamil Manuscripts, 189(1-7, 

Seshagiri Sastvi, p. 9. 

2 List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

3 See A.R.E. (Madras) 1909, part II, para 73 and 1918, para 00. 
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the invasion of Malik Kafur did not leaver anything un¬ 
touched except perhaps Ravi-varma Kulasekhara, the ruler 
of Kollam. 1 His victorious inarch to' the north is 
recorded in his inscriptions at Conjeevararn A.D. 1313-14. 
The invasion of Muppidi Nayaka came in 1317 which 
effectively brought a portion of the Tundira Mandala 
under the rulers of Warrangal. 2 

Dacha’s son Singama Nayaka also served Pratapa- 
rudra II. 3 Thus the first two members were the gene¬ 
rals of the Kakatiya king. According to our list the 
reputed author of the work Rasarnavasudhakara was a 
grandson of this Singama Niiyudu. The date 1330 A.D. 
may well be assigned to this Singama; for in 1896 Sesha- 
giri Sastri did not possess materials which we are fortunate 
in having to fix the date with greater precision. Fur¬ 
ther, Sastri had assumed that the reputed author of the 
Rasarnavasudhakara had the biruda of Sarvajiia as well 
an assumption which has been pulled down by Mr. Pra- 
bhakara Sastri. 4 

A careful consideration of the internal evidence leads 
us to the conclusion. Verse 21 makes a clear reference to 
the minister of the Yadava king Singhana—Hemadri— 
the author of Ghaturvarga Chintamayi. 

Anapota, the father of Singa, performed the sixteen 
great danas mentioned by Hemadri and .constructed a 
flight of steps up the f3risailam Hill at very great cost 
making its approach easy for all pilgrims. Using the 
word (Hemadri) with a double meaning the author hints 
that the two meritorious works were done by spending the 
mountains of gold (Hemadri) that were at hand in the 
hope that they would produce better results by such 
expenditure than by being kept idle in the Treasury, 6 

1 Kp Ind, Vol. IV Arulalaperumal temple inscription. 

2 K. V. S. Aiyar, Historical sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 302. 

A. R. K. 328 of 1905. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry: Pandyan 
Kingdom (1929), p. 213. 

3 Sewell: List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

4 V. Prabhakara Sastri. Sringara Srinathamu (Telugu) 

5 Rasarnavasudhakara edited by Dr. T. Ganapatisastri, p. 4. 
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But this meritorious act of the construction of the 
flight of steps up the Srisailam I Til! is generally attributed 
in the inscriptions to one Vein,, Roddi of the KondavTdu 
dynasty. 

The Yanapalli - Plates of Anna Verna (Son of Veina) 
state specifically that the steps constructed by Verna were 
near the Pataja Ganga. 1 * * 4 5 But the place where Anapota 
of Rajacula constructed the steps is not known so far. It 
may be that they were constructed in another part of the 
hill, for there seems to be more than, one route up the hill.’ 
Hence there is nothing wrong in crediting Anapota as well 
with a similar meritorious act. There is nothing improb¬ 
able in the rulers of the two dynasties of Kondavldu and 
Rajacula having vied with each other in their benefac¬ 
tions to such an important temple as that of Srl&ailam. 
Veiua’s date is known from the inscriptions to be 
1320-54 A.J). 

There has been much confusion in the identification 
of the author of Rasarnavasudhakara. Perhaps if is 
caused by there having lived a number of Singabinipalas, 
closely related to one auother and almost contemporary 
with our author. 

/ 

Thus Hr. R. G. Bhandarkar identified Singa the 
author of a commentary on Hangltaratniikara called 
Sangitasudhakara, with the Yadava King Singhana/ 
A. C. Burnell thought that Rasarnavasudhakara was 
written by a Tanjore Prince of the 18th Century. 1 
Rama Sastry opined that Singayya Nayaka.. the ruler 
of Korrukonda was perhaps identical with Sarvajha 
Singama. 

Again M. T. Narasimha Iyengar has assumed that 
the Siugama to whom Vedanta Besika sent his works at 

1 Ep. Inti., HI, pp- 59-66. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer oi India, Vol. XXIII, p. 110. 

J Bhandarkar Beport, 1682-3 (Bombay), pp 37-8. 

4 Aufrociit Catalogue Catalogorum, 1, p. 197 (a) 

5 Ep. Ind., XIII. Akkalapundi Grant dated Saka 1290: A.ll.E 

1913, part ii, para 71. 
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his request had the title of Sarvajna, 1 We have 
already indicated that it is not based on sure foundations. 
For we have reason to believe that it was'thc grandson of 
this Singaina, who alone bore the title. Thus literary 
tradition has contributed much to the existing confusion. 

The author of Rasarpavasudhakara has quoted from 
several authors. The clues which we get therefrom for 
fixing the date are sometimes very difficult to fallow. The 
latest authors quoted are Jayadcva and Vidyadhara, apart 
from the reference to Hernadri, which is indirect. 

In the last section, in enumerating the names that 
may be given to the characters of bards, SiDga gives as 
examples IcarpuracJianda-Kainpili/etyadikam nama vandi- 
mim. Kampilya is the name given to one of the bards in 
the work Prafapan/diukalyana of Vidyanalha. Singa 
came after (Hernadri ?) and Yidyanatha who was patro¬ 
nised by Prataparudra II. The latest date of the Kakatlya 
ruler so far known is 1826 A.D. Putting Singa one 
generation later we arrive at 1350 roughly. Thus the 
earlier limit can safely be fixed. 

The lower limit is fixed by those who quote Rasarnava- 
sudhakara. Among these, Mallinatha, the great com¬ 
mentator and his son Kumarasvamin, the commentator 
on the work of Vidyanatha are the most prominent. The 
Chamatkarachandrika of Visvesvara Kavichandra has 
several quotations from Rasarnavasudhakara. 

A further source of help is the work called Prasanga- 
ratnavali by one Potayarya of Yadhula gotra. 2 It is 
an anthology compiled from various sources such as the 
Puranas, Sruti, the Kavyas and the Smritis. The date of 
this work is stated to be Saka 1888, Cyclic year Partbiva, 
A.D. 1466 3 The work consists of seventy-nine pad- 
dhatis of which only seventy-four seem to be available. 
The seventy-secoud chapter contains short notices of all 

1 Seo his introduction to the Sublulshitanh'i (Vani Vilas Press, 
Srivangam). 

2 1). C. S„ XX 12068, p. 8066. 

3 Ibid. 
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the celebrated princes up to Sarvajiia Singapa, who had 
been great patrons of literature. This is a point from 
which we can argue backwards. Singa, the author of 
Rasarnavasudhakara, must certainly be earlier than or a 
contemporary of Potayfiryu. Thus the range is reduced 
to an intervening date between 1350 and 14C0 A.D. 

We have already hinted at the difficulty in identifying 
our Singa. During this period there were seve.al 
Singamas. There was one Singama, a comtemporary of 
Praudha Devaraya of Yijayanagar, 1 also called Sarvajiia 
Singama. Another Singama of ihetimeof Mallikarjuna 
of Yijayanagar is * also mentioned 2 not to speak of 
Singayya Nay a ka (of Korrakonda) of the Akkalapundi 
grant dated Saka 1290 or 1368 A.D. 2 We are fortunate 
in having the genealogical tree furnished by the author 
of Rasarnavasudhakara. This does not agree with that 
of any of the Singamas mentioned above hut only with 
the Recharla family. We cannot expect the author to 
give us wrong information where his own immediate 
ancestors and descendants are concerned. 

Hence inscriptions are not of very great help except, 
indirectly. We have very few records of our author so 
far discovered to roly upon as positive evidence. Still there 
are three inscriptions which arc of use to the picsent 
purpose. They are:-— 

1. A record of Rajaraja Madhava, dated Saka 134:5; 

2. Another of Saka 1309 mentioning Chingama 
Nayaka, son of Auapota ; 

3. Another by the wife of Auapota, dated Saka 

1303. 

To take the last first. This is a record of the time of 
Auapota, the father of Singabhupala. It is to he found in 
the temple of Lakshmmarasimha at Simhachalam in the 

1 Sewell: list of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

2 Refer. V. Rnngaclwya: Inscriptions of the Madras I’resi¬ 

dency. TI p. 976; 601 of Kurnool District. Inscriptions of 

Ceded Districts, No. 48, 

•’ See infra. 
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verandah built round the garbhagriha (43rd niche). It 
records in Saka 1303 or A.D. 1381, a gift oI gold by the 
wife of Anapota. 1 

The second is a record dated Saka 1309 mentioning 
‘ Chingamanayaka,’ son of Anapota. 2 In our list there 
are only two Anapotas, numbers 5 and 11. One is the 
father and the other son of Singabhiipala. To me it 
seems that the person referred to here is Anapota the 
father and not the son of our author, the reasons for 
which opinion I shall show hereafter. 

The inscription of Rajaraja Madhava of the Recharla 
Family is dated Saka 1343, A.D. 1421. 3 It states that 
Madhava was the son of Singabhiipala and Annamarutha. 
He ruled in the ancestral capital of Rajadri which rnay be 
identified with Rajachala of Rasarnavasudhakara. He 
granted the village of Toluri in Rajadri district to the god 
Rahganatha of SrTrangain. 

Who is this Madhava? How is he related to our 
author? The dynastic list (see above) has studiously 
refrained from mentioning the names of the wives of both 
Singas Nos. 2 and 9. One Annamamba is cited as the 
wife of Anapota, the father of Singa (No. 5 of the list). 
Though somewhat confusing at first sight, a reconciliation 
of the conllicting data is still possible. There is nothing 
positively against the assumption that Singa, the reputed 
author of Rasarnava married one Annamamba. Rajaraja 
Madhava may be identified with the sixth son of Singa 
(No. 10) in the list. Tne mention of Rajadri (Rajachala), 
the capital of the dynasty, strengthens this identification. 4 

It may be noted in passing that one Gauranarya 
in the preface to his work LakshanadTpika (Poetics) 5 

.* V. Rangacharya: Inscriptions of the Madras Prosidoncv, 

Vol. Ill, p. 1083, it 339 of 1899. 

2 thiil- 

3 Ibid. P 1567; No. 15 1 of Triehinopoly, edited by T. A. Gopi- 

natba Kao. lip. Indica, XIII, pp, 220-225. 

4 Up. Indica, XIII, p 223. 

5 lb 0. &• XXII, Nos. 12951 and 12952. Tbo latter is a prose 

work, while the former is in verse. 
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mentions a king Singaya Madhava of the Recharla 
family. The author was the son of one Ayamaprabhu the 
brother of Mitaraya who was a minister of King Singayya 
Madhava. The prose manuscript refers to Ayama Mantrin 
as the brother of Potana Mantrin. Our identification 
can at best be only tentative at this stage. Per¬ 
haps this Singaya Madhava is the same as the donor of 
the Srlrangam plates. If this proves correct Gauranarya 
would become a contemporary of Srmatha and Potana, 
the great Telugu poets of the day. He would also precede 
Singama the grandson of' the reputed author of the 
Rasarnavasudhakara.* Since the Chamatkarachandrikii is 
quoted in this work, he is later than Visvesvara Kavi- 
chandra, its author. We may therefore tentatively place 
Gauranarya about J430 A.l). as an eider contemporary of 
Potayarya, the author of Prasahgaratnavall. (Bomma- 
ganti Appayacharya, the author of the commentary on the 
Namalinganusasana of Amarasimha is also called Sri Mara 
Pota). 1 

One argument which may be put forward is to 
identify Madhava (No. (5) with Kajaraja Madhaoa the 
donor of the Srlrangam plates, for he was also son of a 
dingamanayaka (No. 2j who was the general of I Tala pa¬ 
nic! ra II. Such a position cannot be accepted, inasmuch 
as the difference in the time between Madhava No. 6 and 
Madhava No. Lb is fairly great. The elder Madhava must 
have been a contemporary of AnapotaNo. o and ordinarily 
must have 1 passed away when the 6th sou of the younger 
son of his elder brother Anapota came of age to rule and 
make grants. 

J3_y 1421 Ail), the 6th son of Singa the reputed 
author of the Rasarnavasudhakar a had come to the throne 

1 T C. S~ Vc. K. No. 4557. p 6633-34. Tho author here 
pays very groat compliments to Kuinarasinga ami his litei in y 
talents. No work which has not been looked through by 
Kumara Singa deserved to be read by learned men. Nor 
was there any necessity for a second correction if a work had 
been onco glanced through by Kumarasinga. See also L.O.&. 
II A. R. 1170. 
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of Rajachala. Naturally Singa must have passed away 
by 1400 A.D. or 1410 A.D. The earlier date of 1350 
A.D. has to be pushed down, if Anapota of Rajachala and 
Verna of Koudavldu are accepted as contemporaries. 
Narrowing still further, and allowing for the early train¬ 
ing and education of the young prince, the period after 
1360 and before 1400 would be the best acceptable age for 
the author of the Rasslrnavasudhakara. 

The late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri mentions bhree Telugu 
poets as patronised by our Singama Bommeru Potarazu 
or Potanna, Sakalyamalla and Srinatha. Potanna was a 
contemporary of a Singa Bhupala, but not of Singa, 
the author of the Rasarnavasudh&kara. The date of 
Potanna, is 1400-75 A.D. 2 and his period of activity 
could have begun only after 1420 at the earliest, by which 
time Madhava of the Srlrangam Plate had -come to the 
throne. Either Singa must have passed away, or Potanna 
was still a child in the last years of Singa. 

As for Srinatha, (1365-1440) the possibilities are 
greater since he was a poet even as a boy. We have 
another Singabhupala, a grandson of our author who was, 
possibly, the patron of both Srinatha and Potanna. 
Srinatha, seems to have begun his celebrated tour in the 
south after 1410 A.l). This gives room to the supposition 
that his great influence was with the grandson of the author 
of the Rasarnavasudhakara than with the author him¬ 
self. 3 

The Vaislmava tradition that Vedanta Desika wrote 
at the request of Singabhfipa the Sublifishitanlvi, Tattva- 
sandesa and Rahasyasaudesa with a commentary, and sent 
them on through his disciples, can also be verified here. 
Evidently Singabhupala must have been the Crown Prince 

■ 1 See his Report tor 1896-7, pp. 7-11. 

' See Olienohiah and Raja Blnijanga Kao. A History ot Telugu 
Ijitornt.ure, p. 59. 

* Mr. lhahhakarasastri clearly distinguishes between Singa, the 
author of Kasfirnava, and Sarvajna Singa. The latter is a 
grandson of the former. Sec his Sringara Srmathamu, eh. 
G, p. 215, concluding para. 
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when he requested the great Polyhistor to favour him with 
his grace. This inference is strengthened by the leaning 
towards \ aishnavism shown by the Snrangam plates of 
Rajaraja Madhava, which recoVd the grant of the village of 
Toluri in the district of Rajadri to the God Rahganatha in 
the midst of the Kiiverl, with the eight enjoyments and 
powers after the king had worshipped the feet of his guru 
Venkatacharyu, son of Itamanujacharya of the SrTsaila 
family. 1 2 * 

Gopinatha Xiao has translated ‘ Ashtahhdgateja- 
svamya’ as the eight enjoyments and powers. A better 
translation for ‘ Tejasvarnya' would be the ownership of 
mines in the fields such as gold, silver, diamonds, rubies, etc., 
which come under what Kautilya would call Akara Karma/ 

The biographer of Vedanta Desika calls Singa as the 
son of Madhava. So far, no Singa known to us and 
belonging bo the Kecharla family lias had a Madhava for 
his father.■’ The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao (in editing 
the Inscription of Raja Raja Madhava) has left it with the 
ha,re statement, quoting the word of Vedanta Desika ‘To 
son of Madhava, the fact was communicated by Niga- 
manta Desika.’ 4 Nor has he identified the donor .Madhava 
with any one in our dynastic list. 

1 therefore am inclined to advocate a later date for 
the authorship of liasarnavasudhiikara than 1330 A.l). 
suggested by Seshagiri Kastri. The period between 1300 
and 1340 may safely be assigned under the present circum¬ 
stances. Mallinatha and Kumarasvami must certainly be 
dated later than Singahhfipala since he is quoted by them. 
Unless there is direct evidence forthcoming to prove that 
Singa was a patron, a proposition which has not so far 
been accepted, they should be dated only after 1400 A.D. 

1 Ep. I lid., Xni, p. 223. 

2 According to Indian logic. Tejas is divided into four kinds. 

See also Annarn hi 1 at In, Tarka Siimgralia Revised Edn. 

p. (19 m. 

'See Vedanta Desika Vaihluiva Prakasika, verse 129. 

‘ Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 222. 
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TRAGEDIES IN SANSKRIT 


By S. Ramachandra Rag, m.a., 
I liter me<1 kite College , Mysore. 


A study of Western dramatic literature has taught 
us to consider the tragedy as the best form of drama. 
The Greeks considered this type of dramatic spectacle as 
“ great and majestic ” and with the moderns it is a 
mighty “ work of art designed to please.” Eminent 
playwrights from ancient times have tried their skill at it, 
hut “ twice only has tragedy flowered to full perfection — 
once in Perjplean Athens and again in Rlizebethan 
England.” 

This work of art Tragedy, deals with the “ tragic 
aspect of life.” It narrates the story of suffering and 
woe of a great and noble person ; depicts the nature of 
man, his various passions and struggles; portrays the 
gradual process by which a flaw of nature, an error 
committed, grows and expands till it ends in a great 
catastrophe. Tragedy is supposed to serve a definite 
function too, for according to Aristotle, it produces u a 
moral and delightful effect by the purification of passions 
—a certain kind of catharsis.” 

When therefore, we became acquainted with this 
species of drama of the West we grew curious to know if 
a like type of spectacle existed in our own literature. We 
sought the assistance of the Western scholars of Sanskrit, 
in satisfying our curiosity. They pointed out only the 
absence of the tragic type of drama in Sanskrit. Wilson’s 
observation in this connection is interesting. He wrote— 
The Hindu plays never offer a calamitous conclusion, 
which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a 
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tragedy in Shakespeare’s days ....... The 

Hindus in fact have no tragedy.” Another eminent 
scholar of the West writing on Sanskrit dramas says : “ The 
end must bo happy .... Tragedy is forbidden.” 

Obviously in pointing out the absence, of tragedies in 


i cj - - r* in 

Sanskrit he based his remarks on the evidence supplied 
by the Indian poetics. 


We next turned our attention to the Indian poetics 
themselves just to kuow if there was not a type of drama 
mentioned in them having the essential elements of a 
tragedy. A sad and calamitous ending is the keynote of 
a tragedy and it was exactly this that the Indian poetics 
prohibited. Thus the Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha is 
very clear on this point (S. D. YI, Id-18). According to 
this canon a Nat-aka shall never present death on the 
stage nor can it present the scene of a battle. And it is 
exactly these that we witness in the great tragedies of the 
Cl reeks and the Klizabethans—Ajax and Lvadne die 
a violent death upon the stage, Othello kills himself “ to 
die upon a kiss,” and tierce battle-scenes in the dramas of 
Shakespeare are not uncommon. 

So, tin', Western Sanskrit scholars told us we had no 
tragedies and our poetics sounded the same note. We 
felt disappointed that so good a form of drama, 
highly esteemed in the West was absent in our literatim'. 
Suffering from a kind of complex therefore, we began to 
explain away the absence of tragedies—perhaps to console 
ourselves. We said we were averse to this type of literary 
production because we were too joyous a nation for enter¬ 
taining pessimistic thoughts. We argued that tragedy 
aimed at giving a faithful picture of life and that our 
dramas were indifferent to the actual conditions of life in 
this world. We pointed out that our religious tempera¬ 
ment was against any tragic conception. Lastly, we 
argued that our belief in the karma theory failed to arouse 
in us the tragic emotions of pity and fear and that our 
mental outlook and philosophy of lift.' prohibited an 


attempt to write tragic plays. 
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Are the sayings of the poetics the last word on the 
absence of tragedies in Sanskrit ? Are we to conclude 
that the dictum of the poetics is all authoritative ? If it 
is so, if in our dramas “ no one dies and every one is 
married ” why (in the world) do we witness the suffer¬ 
ing and death of Duryodhana on the stage, in the 
Orubhahga of Bhasa ? Why is there the portrayal of a 
certain kind of gloom hovering around the noble character 
of Kama in Karna-Bhara ?—his doom and death is almost 
sounded at the conclusion of the play! The play has 
certainly not a happy ending for the presentation of a 
“ sakti ” is a poor substitute for the great losses of Karna. 

1 think we were not well advised in going to the 
poetics for an answer, in expecting the Sanskrit scholars 
of the West to enlighten us on this point and in trying to 
explain the reasons for the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit 
literature. Instead, we ought to have gone direct to the 
Sanskrit dramas to find out if in any of them, the salient 
and essential features of a tragedy wore present. 

Starting from this point of view, the following four 
dramas may be singled out as perfect specimens of trage¬ 
dies : 

1. The Karna-Bhara of Bhasa. 

2. The Urubhanga of Bhasa. 

3. The Venlsaihhilra of Bhattanaravana. 

4. The Chandakausika of Aryakshemlsvara. 

On examination, every one of them will he found to 
conform in the minutest detail to the Western standards 
of tragic drama. 

Bradley defines in precise and clear terms the Shakes¬ 
pearean tragedy as “ a story of exceptional calamity leading 
to the death of a man in high estate.” It is clear from 
this definition that the final scene of a tragedy must 
present the spectacle of the death of the hero. At any 
rate, this is true of the Shakespearean tragedies for their 
last scenes always end with “ a violent curtain.” Bradley 
would refuse therefore to call the Karnabhara a tragedy 
because this drama does not include the death of the 
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hero. But the question is whether a ttagedy should 
necessarily end in the death of the hero. According to 
Bradleys definition of Shakespearean tragedy we must 
furnish only an allirmat'.ve answer. All Shakespearean 
tragedies end in the death of the hero. But the saying 
“ that every death-bed is the scene of the fifth act of a 
tragedy” is true only in the Shakespearean sense. And 
when we discuss tragedies in general we understand 
that death need not be the necessary ending of a tragedy. 
In Aristotle’s definition of a tragedy the word death 
never occurs at all, nor is it implied. It runs thus:— 
“ Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude; in language! 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative ; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper catharsis or purgation of these 
emotions.” It is clear from this definition (as to) what 
exactly a tragedy <s. It is a representation of a serious, 
complete action and as Luca,s points out ‘'it does not for 
the Greek imply, an unhappy ending.” Much less death ! 
It, is simply a drama that renders human life seriously. 
Collins opines that death is not the necessary ending of a 
tragedy, not oven a sad ending. He says : “ A sad ending 
is not essential to tragedy; greatness and ‘ removedness’ 
are.” So it is not death hut defeat and suffering that is 
essential to constitute a tragedy. Thus in “ The Persians ” 
of Aeschylus we do not find the death of the hero, rather 
it is the frightful fate of Xerxes that is presented—Xerxes 
who was routed at Salamis, driven home in confusion 
followed by losses and defeat. In some other tragedies 
where the hero dies, his death is reported, not represented 
as in Shakespeare. “ In the whole of the extant Greek 
tragedies,” says Haigli, “ there are only two examples ol 
sudden death upon the stage that of Ajax and Kvadne.” 
If therefore, Shakespeare ended his Gagedies by presenting 
the death of the hero, it was because death represented 
the acme of calamity and not because a tragedy necessarily 
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needed the presentation of such a spectacle. The Greeks 
preferred to close the tragedy on a <|uiot note but 
Shakespeare was violent- Death of the,hero was present¬ 
ed because it was a situation that the poet sought after 
to produce the highest tragic effect —“ death was the 
extreme instance of dreadful ness.” Schopenhauer for 
instance was of the opinion that “ the representation of 
the great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy.” From 
this discussion it is evident that the death of a hero is not 
an essential element in a tragedy. What is essential is 
the representation of the exceptional calamity that over¬ 
takes the just and the innocent. 

Therefore, though in the Karnabhara, the death of 
the hero Kama does not take place, still, since it deals 
with the greatest calamity that befell Kama, as In; was 
tricked out of Ins divine armour and ear-rings at a time 
when he needed them most, the play should be classed as 
a tragedy. 

With regard to the three other dramas mentioned 
above the difficulty docs not arise at all, for in all these 
dramas we see the calamity culminate in death. J)ur- 
yodliana in Frubhanga dies before our very eyes, in 
the Yenlsamhara Durybdhana, whom I consider to be 
the hero of tin; play, dies in the course of the action. 
Likewise in Fhaudakausika the hero is made to ascend 
tin; heavens a euphemistic manner of suggesting tin; end 
of the hero. It is a significant fact that at the end 
1 larischandra is taken to heaven in a Viuiaija instead of 
being crowned king once again. 11 is departure to the 
Brahmaloka in a divine chariot ordered by Dharma is 
but a refined Hindu way of portraying the end of the king. 
For instance, in Frubhanga, Durvodhaua is not spoken 
ol as dying but as going to heaven in a vimana drawn by 
thousand swans. 

Fill whose death is it that lakes place in the Venl- 
samlnlra ol I5hattaml.ra.yana ? No doubt the death of an 
important character is reported in the final act. lint is 
it the death of the hero ? 
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The one interesting problem that the' Venisamhara 
lias always given rise to, is in regard to the hero of the 
play. It presents ns three important characters Dur- 
yodhana, Bhima and \ udhishthira, and tests our skill in 
naming the hero. 

It is finale to argue that Yudhishthira is the hero of 
the play on the basis that it is he who decides the 
destinies of the Pandavas. No doubt bis brothers blindly 
follow him and always await his command for action. 
Even the angry Bhiina who dared to chalbmge his 
authority for a day.could not embark immediately on 
warfare until at last the. permission came. Then only 
the great Rana-yajna begins. Though this is a fact, still, 
it is too weak to establish the thorny that Yudhishthira is 
the hero. It is equally bad logic to conclude that since in 
all the Natalias the hero is a Ohirodiitta and as in the 
VenTsamhara Yudhishthira belongs to this type of a 
Nay aka the rest being Dhirodattas, he must necessarily 
bo the hero of Venisamharanataka. In fact we never see 
Yudhishthira at all on the stage except in the hist act 
where he bewails foolishly the death of Bhiina ami rushes 
into the mad act of committing suicide—all the while 
being a “ big dupe of the Oharvaka demon. 

Nor can wo say that Bhiina is the hero of the play, 
lie appears to he only an active agent of the Pfuulavas for 
the destruction of the Kurus in general and the Kauravas in 
particular. He is, besides, kept very much in the back¬ 
ground. Wo sec him on the stage rarely. 1 le appears in the 
first act, the concluding portion of the fifth and in the final 
scene of the final act. His behaviour evokes our aversion, 
not admiration. His conduct in announcing himself to the 
elders in the fifth act is characterised by a wild ferocity. 11 is 
continued boastfulness often excites our disgust. No 
doubt lie lias cause for being angry, but continuously to 
boast of the actions which he has accomplished and which 
he was going to accomplish make him unpardonable in our 
eyes. It is therefore evident that neither \ udhishthira 
nor Bhiina can be considered as the hero of the play. 
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Only Duryodhana remains and he should be con¬ 
sidered the hero for the following reasons:— 

(1) There is a perceptible change'in the portrayal 
of the character of Duryodhana in the Venr- 
samhara as compared with the portrayal of 
his character in the epic Mahabharata. The 
change makes Duryodhana great in our eyes. 
If 1 1 hat tana ray an a wanted him v to be any¬ 
thing less than the hero of the play he would 
not have effected this great change at all. In 
the epic the story of Duryodhana is a story of 
had faith and trickery. Out of this Bhatta- 
narayana by the touch of his genius has created 
the picture of a character truly great. He 
must have taken the clue from Orubhaiiga of 
Bluisa. 

(2) JIe is constantly kept before our eyes. He 
figures in all the acts of the drama, except the 
first, and even in the first our attention is made 
to concentrate on his actions. 

(o) He impresses us by his heroism and has all 
that wins our admiration. He is an affec¬ 
tionate brother, a trusted friend and an 
unbending warrior. He is always contrasted 
with the boastful BhTma. His frailties and 
imperfections elicit our sympathy. lie is 
more human in his qualities than BhTma. 

(!) The interest of the story centres, around him. 
The final issue, namely, the great war between 
the Kurus and Pandavas is solely dependent 
upon his decision. Yudhishthira is ready for 
reconciliation at any moment. Only Duryo¬ 
dhana is not willing to bring it about. He 
refuses to listen even to Krishna’s message of 
peace. The great Mahabhfirata war which 
ends in the destruction of the Kurus and 
the Kuril chief is solely due to the stub¬ 
bornness of Duryodhana. 
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I hose arguments are enough to point out how the 
hero of the Venlsamhara is not the victorious Pliima—as 
some erroneously hold, but the defeated Duryodhana just 
as in the Persae of Aeschylus, the hero is not the victori¬ 
ous Greek hut the defeated Persian king. The whole 
story of Venlsamhara therefore is treated from Duryo- 
dhana’s side. We are more carried away by the fears and 
sorrows of Bhanumati. KuntT, and Phritarashtra, than l»y 
the victory of the Pfuidavas and the success of Bliinut. 
Duryodhana in his fall is greater than Blmna in his 
triumph. 

» 

The foregoing paragraphs should establish that the 
hero of the Vemsamhiira is Duryodhana. II is death 
comes about in the final act of the play. We do not see 
him die on the stage but in true Greek fashion his death 
is reported to us, for the first time by the chamberlain. 

The discussion has, so far been about the calamity 
or the death of a hero. Put is there a speciality about 
the tragic hero, about his character and station in life? 

Aristotle in his analysis of a tragedy lays stress upon 
the character of a tragic hero, lie writes:—“ lie (the 
tragic hero) is, moreover, illustrious in rank and fortune. ” 
It follows therefore that the tragic kero is above the com¬ 
mon man in external dignity and station, lie must he. 
“ great and exalted ” a “ conspicuous person of a heroic 
mould.” 

Let us examine whether the heroes of Karnabhara, 
Urubhanga, Venlsamhara and Chandakausika are persons 
of “ high estate. ” They are. The hereof Karnabhara is 
a celebrated warrior on the side of the Kauravas and 
when the play is in progress he is acting as the generalis¬ 
simo of the Jvaurava forces. The hero of Lrublianga and 
Venlsamhara is Duryodhana—a king who wanted lo he 
the supreme monarch after destroying his cousins, the 
Pandavas. The hero of Chandakausika is Ilariscliamlra, 
a king of the Solar dynasty that ruled over Ayodhya. 

Put that is not all. The nature of the hero in a 
tragedy must he exceptional. At least in certain respects 
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liis character must raise him “ above the average level of 
humanity.” Who can say that the character oi Duryo- 
dhana in the Orubhaiiga is not exceptional ? What a 
noble Kshatriya he is! His last spirited speech to his 
wife bears testimony to this fact. His fair attitude to¬ 
wards the fallen Bhima is admirable. This mighty warrior 
is a man with an extraordinary sense of self-respect. 
The character of Duryodhana is as distinguished and 
exceptional as his station in life. 

The nature of lvarna is no less distinguished. If 
Duryodhana is a perfect specimen of a nulnnsaunda, Kama 
is a danamunda , danavlra. There is nothing that he 
refuses to give. Everything is at the disposal of the 
Brahman who on the battle-held asks alms of Kama. 
He is even ready to part with his divine armour and 
ear-rings. /V great soldier, a man of undaunted courage, 
he proceeds to tight even in the teeth of ill omen. He 
has his own admirable philosophy of a soldier’s death in 
the held. This is Kama ! — an extraordinary warrior and 
exceptionally munificent being! 

We see Duryodhana in the VenTsamhara more as a 
great soul than an author of deadly and vicious schemes 
which the Mahabharata tries to make out of him. The 
author of the Mahabharata paints Duryodhana in the 
blackest possible colours, but Bhasa and Bhattauarayana 
paint him with the brightest possible ones. The whole 
play is permeated with the high martial spirit of Duryd- 
dha.ua. What makes him great, in our eyes, however, is 
the importance' he lays on self-respect. Dhritarashtra 
calls him a uulnnkuujda. He is not afraid to dio but his 
sole ambition is that his bitter enemy Blnma must not be 
his destroyer. 

lake a true Kshatriya he wants to kill his opponent, 
in fair tight, and rejects with disgust the proposal of his 
father to seek some other means of victory. He gives a 
spirited reply to his mother explaining his capacities as a 
soldier. He always wishes to fight with an opponent 
worthy of his steel. On the final day of war when lie 
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could have chosen to fight with Nakula o'r Sahadeva, he 
chooses to fight only with Bln'ma. Mean and cowardly 
thoughts never pollute his great suul, and he bitterly 
chides his mother for entertaining unheroic sentiments. 
At last he dies a noble death lighting on the batcle.-tieid. 

As a king and'as a man Jiarischandra is nothing, if 
not great. The very mention of his name brings very 
clearly before our minds the picture of one steadfastly 
devoted to truth, intent upon carrying out to the very 
letter the first of the moral precepts mtijam-rml l and un¬ 


swerving from the path of truth and righteousness even 
during the time of his hardest trials. I Us sense ol duly 
has become proverbial. lie does not exempt his own wifi 
from handing over the requisite l;a m/miIii ere she polo) ms 
the funeral rites of her son. .1 Lis character and conduct 
elicit the appreciation of even his bitter opponent — 
Kausika. Dharma himself appreciates his greatness. 

So far we have seen the nobility and greatness of 


Duryodhana, Karna and Hanschandra. Yet what, is the 
history of these great men that the dramas present? It 
is a tale of their woe, their suffering and death. Bis 
exactly for this that 1 call these dramas great, tragedies. 
The tragic heroes of the West present a similar tide—the 
tide of their calamity. Bear is a great king but he falls 
from his greatness and dies; Prometheus is tortured lor 
all his greatness and is punished lor being good to manki nd. 
Xerxes is defeated. Hamlet dies and Othello kills him- 
; 0 ||' ' What an exceptional calamity for all these great 


Look at the fate of Duryodhana in I'ruhhanga o 
what pitiable position is he reduced! The greatest ol the 
Kurds has fought with Bhinia only to have his th g s 
smashed bv his opponent and to fall down m grea . g • y- 
Hu is half (lead, his whole body is wet with Wood » d c 
t ,, n only walk with very painful ellort. 

miserable condition when lus parents, In* wives am • 

, «„ see him Durvodl.aua tries to get up to 

parents hut falls down in i»be attempt and feels 
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ashamed to find himself reduced to such woeful condition. 
While in such a miserable plight, he is dnvvilling to be 
seen by his son. He fears lest his son (night think low 
of the prowess of the father who is sitting there defeated. 
But Durjaya finds him out at last sitting on hard ground. 
The most pathetic situation arises when the child wants 
to sit on the lap of his father while the fond father is 
compelled to keep him back. In the whole of Sanskrit 
literature we do not come across a like pathetic situation. 
This marks the height of his agony and Duryodhana is 
relieved of it only by his death. 

Equally pitiable is the condition of Kama in 
Karnabhara. The great hero is going to meet his mighty 
warrior-foe Arjuna. This is the time when he ought to 
be fully equipped for victory. But fate prepares him for 
a defeat! 1 Le is tricked out of his kavacha and kundalas 
by Sakra, who comes to him in the guise of a Brahman 
and prays for alms. Kama grants them and loses them 
both at a time when he needs their services most. 
Deprived of his kavacha and kundalas, the curse of 
Darasurama hanging on his'head, the condition of lvarna 
was worst; than that of a bird with its wings cut off. 

1 le needs no more than an ordinary shaft of Arjuna to 
bring about his death. 

Calamities never come singly and the last days of the 
hero of Venlsamhara arc crowded by’ unprecedented 
adversities. Croat generals on liis side like Bhishma and 
Drona fail him. His most affectionate brother Dussasana 
is killed and even his best and trusted friend Kama 
who is his .san'd/'u/acliaitdamiram, nai/aitdnuiltuidu and 
liridayaxihaiuandratka dies. While trying to save his 
brother from tin; clutches of Blilma he is wounded and 
swoons on the battle-lield. His charioteer bears him away. 
Thus defeated at (‘very step, dogged bv misfortuues he 
grows dejected and at iast, overcome by shame, lie refuses 
to remain in the sight of men as he has not yet killed the 
sons of l’arnhi. He therefore prefers to stay at the 
bottom of a lake. 
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harisehandia s again is a heartrending story of great 
suffering. Having become tile victim of the furious auger 
of the sage Kausika, he is subjected to unparalleled 
hardships. He is worsted of his kingdom and to pay off 
the promised foe to Kausika thinks of selling his own 
self. But his wife and son come forward offering them¬ 
selves for sale. They are purchased by an Upadhyaya 
but not for the requisite sum. The agent of the preceptor, 
a Brahmaeharin behaves roughly and pushes back without 
pity the young and delicate Rohitasva. The hoy's fa,II 
naturally moves the parents into tears hut they are 
helpless. The difficulties of Harischandra are not, yet 
over. Half the promised (lakslnija still remains unpaid. 
The angry sage stands stubborn and pitiless. There is 
only one way of clearing the dues and that is by selling 
his own self. But unfortunately the purchaser is a, 
Chandala. Meanwhile another calamity befalls the hoy 
Roll itasva. He is bitten by a snake while collecting 
flowers for the preceptor. The poor queen repairs to the 
cremation ground to perforin the funeral rites of her son. 
There in the cremation ground stands her own husband 
ready to collect, nirita !:<inibal(i. 

But enough of these tales of sufferings. It seems as 
though Karna, Duryodhana and Harischandra are created 
to suffer and to perish. But while we hoar the story o 
their calamity, unconsciously we begin to ask ourselves 
the reason of such adversity. All these are great men hut 
they suffer. And why ? 

The situation is very similar to that of Bear, 
Hamlet, or Othello. Why did these people die? Did 
these people suffer without any cans.'? If so, will not 
unmerited suffering cause a feeling of 4 repulsion ’ in us, a 
sight “ too horrible ” to see ! 

A careful perusal of the tragedies of the West show s us 
that the great calamity of the hero may he brought about: 

1. By the agency of blind fate as in Oedipus rex. 
Attic tragedy seems to annotate the saying “There is a 
divinity that shapes our ends.’’ 
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2. by circumstances.—Tn a .tragedy we see how the 
hero is unequal to the circumstances. He becomes 
overpowered by them and fails. Goethe shows that 
Hamlet* is a victim of circumstances and that he himself 
felt it— 

u The timeis out of joint! 0 cursed spite 
That ever I was horn to set it right.” 

;j. By his own character.—By character I mean 
the onosidedness of the hero, his weakness, a defector 
flaw in character. According to this the hero will he the 
author of his woe, a victim of his own act, a dupe of his 
own folly. 

4. By “ Iiamartia ’V- The Haw in the character of 
the hero loads him into the commission of a fatal error. 
Thus bear’s great passion leads him to the. commission 
of the folly nf distrusting his last daughter.—- 

To return to our Tragedies and Tragic heroes.— 

The Karnabhiira points out how the hero Karna is 
responsible for his own fall. No doubt his actual fall is 
not mentioned hut all the materials from which we can 
conclude the fall of Kama are made available by Bhasa, 
who leaves the actual end of Kama to the imagination of 
readers. Karna commits the tragic error of presenting 
the Brahman with his divine armour and ear-rings. In 
doing tliis Ik 1 is committing both a moral and an in¬ 
tellectual error. Moral because in giving away his 
kavaclia and kuudaias lie is not acting in favour of his 
master Duryodhna. Duryodhn i, lias absolute trust in 
Karna and his prowess. It is therefore Kama’s hhara 
or responsibility to bring victory for Bnryodhana. To 
achieve this end ho should keep himself fully equipped 
for fighting the lVindavas. At a time therefore when 
Karna needs them lie bestows them on the Brahman. He 
forgets that, at this particular time he is a soldier first 
out to bring victory to his master. This is his proper 
dharma. He forgets tliis and cares more for his 
cherished principle of not refusing anything that is asked 
of him. In giving away, therefore, the kavaeha and the 
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kumlalas lie is morally guilty, inasmuch as lie is letting 
down Durybdhaua’s cause and forgetting his own 
responsibility. 

Karna s behaviour indicates also an error in his 
judgment. Prior to the approach of Sakra in the guise 
of a Brahman, Karna feels that everything is.not all right 
with him. He is feeling depressed in spirits, he is cons¬ 
cious that the promise he made to his mother has 
put him in a disadvantageous position. He is aware of 
the gieat cutsc of the son of Jairnadagui. Hi is seeing 
the weapons gradually becoming useless, lie is also 
witnessing many inauspicious signs. He is also aware 
that the foe whom he has to meet is a. mightv warrior. Ml 
these certainly are not encouraging to Karna. It is then 
that a Brahman approaches and requests him for alms. 
The appearance of the Brahman email's a vague distrust 
in the mind of Karna and this is intensified by the 
behaviour of the Brahman who agrees to receive the 
kavaoha and kundalas all the while refusing other useful 
things. Any other man in a like circumstance would act 
otherwise. But Karna is too generous to suspect the 
visitor. He becomes an easy victim of SaKra and pa,its 
with the kavacha and kuudaias, though Salya is then' 
shouting a,loud, “ Ainjaraja, naddtaoijain nadddan/ani-." In 
thus parting with these effective materials of protection 
Karna is committing an intellectual error. The result is 
easy to imagine. He becomes exposed later to the severe 
shafts of Arjuna. 

The fact that contributes to the fall of Duryodhana, 
aeon ling to Bhasa, was apantusha or absence of content¬ 
ment ! Bhasa sounds the keynote of the character of 
Duryodhana. It is this absence of contentment coupled 
with the extreme emphasis he lays on his abimdna that 
led him to ruin. This tragic trait forces him to commit 
certain undesirable acts. Duryodhana himself admits how 
his extreme pride mdna forced him to commit certain 
actions. Add to this the workings of fate. Krishna himself 
is there—a just god to teach Bhlma the most unjust 
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methods of warfare. Is not fate wording adversely? Is 
this tl)(> reward of Duryodhana for having spared the 
life of BhTma when ho was at his mercy.? 

Elsewhere I have pointed out how in working out the 
character of Duryodhana, the author of the VenTsamhara 
has taken the clue from Bhasa. The same maun which 
Bhasa, speaks of, Bhattanarayana also speaks, but to a 
greater extent.. This forms the lainr, of his character 
that ruins him ,ust as ambition ruined Macbeth and pride 
Coriolauus. Duryodhana is as great a tragic hero as any 
of the heroes of the Shakespearean dramas. The 
VenTsamhara is a tragedy of character. The poet again 
and again points out the pride and arrogance of the hero 
Duryodhana. Thus Duryodhana is prepared even to die 
but never at the hands of BbTma. His extreme pride 
developed in him an irreconcilable attitude. It even made 
him arrogant. He tried to bind Krishna who went to 
him as a messenger of peace. Blinded by pride and with 
a spirit of vengeance raging within him, he delights in the 
fall of Abhimanyu. The same pride leads him on to the 
commission of certain undesirable events of which Bln- 
ma rightly complains. Yudhishthira is prepared for a 
treaty at any time but Duryodhana remains adamant. 
Duryodhana is loo proud to grant even five villages. 
When the mighty Asvatfhama offers his services, Duryo¬ 
dhana rejects the same. He is prepared to take the 
consequences but not the services of one that wished ill 
of his friend Karua. Even at the last moment Bhrita- 
rashtra suggests to Duryodhana to make; tip with Yu- 
dhishtira by granting him the desired conditions, if 
then, Duryodhana had listened to Itis father’s words, the 
calamity could have been avoided. But Duryodhana 
refuses to listen. No wonder he is the cause of his own 
undoing. 

If the VenTsamhara is a tragedy of character, the 
Chandakausika is a tragedy of fate and circumstances. 

1 larisohandra is an embodiment of virtue hut Ik; suffers. 



Ho seems to be a mere play-thing in the hands of destiny, 
reminding us of those words of Lear: 

“As flies to wanton P ;yes, are we to th’ Gods— 
They kill us for their sport.” 

Harischandra is a typical example of a man ‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.” It is obvious from the numerous 
references we find in the drama that Kshemlsvara 
meant the play to be a tragedy of fate. This is how 
fate arranges to ruin the noble life of Harischandra. 
On a certain day, the king just feels uneasy and wants 
some sport to divert his attention. A certain forester 
enters and suggests big game hunting. The king starts 
and is lured into the midst of the forest by a boar. The 
boar, however, disappears and the king is left standing 
near the precincts of a ta/wcana. At the same moment, 
he hears maidens crying out for help. The king means 
to help them and going a few steps further finds a mye 
offering oblations into the fire. Before him were standing 
three maidens crying aloud for help. The king angrily 
demands an explanation of the conduct of the sage. The 
sage in his turn becomes angry with the king. Mi an while, 
the maidens disappear i The king learns that the sage 
was Kausika and the maidens were the Vidyas in bodily 
form and that Kausika was trying to have the possession 
of the three Vidyas when he was disturbed by the intrusion 
of Harischandra. 

Thus Harischandra committed an error, though uncon¬ 
sciously, and in a tragedy even an unconscious error will 
have the force of guilt. His intrusion seriously affected Kau- 
sika’s interests. This is obvious from the words of the king. 
The drama suggests that the whole of the calamity that 
befell Harischandra is an offspring of this error. But this 
error was committed by Harischandra under the influence 
of fate. Tor the boar that lured him to the penance-grove 
of Kausika was none other than the VighnaratThis 
deity wanted to spoil the attempt of Kausika who was 
frying to gain possession of all the three \idyas. lo 
carry out his intention he made poor Harischandra as Ins 
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instrument. The fate that forced Harischandra to com¬ 
mit the tragic error also heaped calamities on him. The 
worst of all was when poor Lfohitasva >was bitten by a 
snake and the funeral rites of the boy had to take place in 
the very cremation ground, the guard of which was 
Harischandra himself. 

The foregoing few paragraphs have described how the 
heroes were faulty and how they suffered.. But their 
faults were far from being “ the sole or sufficient cause for 
all that they suffer.” It is exactly this that a tragedy 
depicts, for it has its own function to fulfil. 

According to Aristotle, tragedy brings about a 
catharsis of the emotions of pity and fear, thus producing 
a “ pleasurable relief ” in the mind of the spectator. The 
calamities and sufferings of Harischandra, Duryodhana 
and Kama evoke our pity because misfortunes of the 
undeserving elicit our pity. Of course their calamity 
would have been ‘‘ too horrible ” a spectacle to see except 
for the fact that they have contributed — though slightly— 
towards their fall. While wc pity these sufferers we fear 
for our own selves “ lest we too might incur similar mis¬ 
fortunes ! ” Hence a fear is created in us for ourselves. 

So far with regard to the substance of these tragedies. 
In construction also these dramas resemble the tragedies- 
of the West. But while the (Jhandakansika and the 
VenTsamhara resemble the Shakespearean tragedies in 
construction, the ITubhanga and Karnabhara resemble 
the Greek tragedies. 

Thus the first act and the introductory portion of the 
second act of Chandakausika present a situation only. 
The conflict has not yet arisen. Similarly, the first act 
of the Yenisamhara deals only with the exposition of the 
incidents that might lead to a conflict. The regular conflict 
commences in (jhandakausika when the sage Kausika 
determines to make Harischandra a sali/achyi/ta. In 
\ entsamhara the conlliet commences when Yudhishthira 
permits the announcement of war at the conclusion of the 
first act. Then in the later part of the second and in the 
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third, fourth and fifth acts of the VeuTsamhara, the 
development of the conflict is detailed. During the course 
of this conflict the cause of the hero Duryodhana is 
gradually weakened. Meanwhile the Pandavas are getting 
the upper hand and the catastrophe comes in the final 
act. In the Chandakausika the actual conflict of the hero 
with the angry sage is detailed in the second half of the 
second act and in the whole of the third act. The hero 
emerges out of the conflict successfully at the conclusion 
of the third act—since the fee duo to the sage is paid. 
But as a result of this conflict with Kausika, f 1 arise hand ra 
has yet to suffer many troubles. The fourth, and most 
of the fifth act of the drama deal with the result of the 
actual conflict till it reaches the catastrophe 1 at the end 
of the fifth act. 01 course in these dramas the catastrophe 
never occurs as a result of the inner con Hid—the inner 
conflict or the psychology of the divided self is peculiar to 
Shakespearean tragedy. What we find in our dramas is 
the occurrence of the catastrophe purely as a resell of the 
outward conflict. 

Again in modern tragedies of the West Hi*' mam 
source of interest lies in tlieleeling of curiosity they arouse 
in the mind of a spectator as to the ultimate issue o( the 
plot. Likewise in our dramas also. Lor instance, we 
are not able to say till the very end of the play what 
exactly would be the fate of Duryodhana. In spite ol tin*, 
loss of the brothers, of able generals and friends, Duryo- 
dhana seems to be still entertaining hopes of vanquishing 
his opponents. The reply he gives his mother creates a 
confidence in us that after all Duryodhana might win. 
Nor does the playwright hint anywhere that Duryodhana 
in might is in any way inferior to Bliima. Lveu in the 
last act a hope that Duryodhana after all might he the 
victor arises in us when he is given the option, of lighting 
with any one of the five Pandavas ; so that fill the ver\ 
end we are made unable to decide the actual issue. 

Similarly in Chandakausika when 11 arise!iandra 
promises that be would manage to give a huge sum of 
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money within a month, we do not knew how he proposes 
to execute his promise. The sale of his wife and his child 
and ultimately of himself comes to us as-a big surprise. 
Having paid the amount, still he finds himself in diffi¬ 
culties. We do not know how exactly he will emerge out 
of them. Ho that the feeling of curiosity as to the 
ultimate issue of the plot is continuously kept up. Both 
Kshemlsvara and Bhattanariiyana manage tp keep the 
secret to the end, so that the audience might not, “ turn 
their faces to the door and their backs to the stage when 
there is no more to learn.” 

Let us now turn to see the structure of the Karna- 
bhilra and Orubhahga. At the very outset we are struck 
by the very simplicity of the structure. The structure of 
the YenT and the Chandakausika are of a complex variety 
as of the dramas of Shakespeare. But the principle 
underlying the structure of Orubhahga and Karnabhara, 
is the desire for intensity rather than “ variety of impres¬ 
sion. ” There is nothing here as the multiplicity of scenes 
and acts. The Urubhahgaand Karnabhara are “one act ” 
plays and the attention of the spectator is made to con¬ 
centrate on a single and absorbing issue. The situation 
also in these “ one act ” plays is unchanging. We confine 
our attention for the most part to one central personality, 
Kama or Duryodhana, and to one particular incident— 
Kama’s presentation of the kavacha and kundalas to the 
Brahmin or Duryodhana’s fall. In these dramas there 
is the mere representation of the catastrophe but no 
curiosity is aroused in regard to the same. There is 
nothing like an exposition, a conflict and a denouement 
in Karnabhara and Brubliahga. It is only the climax 
that is presented. The structure of the dramas remind 
us of the Greek tragedies “whose structure resembles the 
concluding acts of a modern play.” It is only an intense 
spectacle that is presented—not how it begins; for the 
Greek tragedy begins at the climax. 

Aristotle insisted that in a tragedy the unities of time, 
place and action must strictly be adhered to. 
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Ihe Sanskiit dramas are all famous for the non- 
observance of these unities. But the Karnabhara and 
l mbhalign are exceptions, fo>' these observe the unilies to 
the very letter. 1 hus in the brubhanga there" is the un'u-y 
of action, in so far as-it presents a supreme crisis only— 
the death of the hero. Die place never changes for the 
whole action takes place on the battle-field and Duryo- 
dhana s fall takes placi: “ within a single revolution of the 
sun.” Likewise in Karnabhara. The scene is laid on the 
battle field and the incident narra ted takes place within a 
few hours, the action* itself being simple and straight— 
Kama’s alms-giving. 

Euripides was responsible for certain innovations in 
the Greek drama. Of these the prologue was one. It was 
a narrative at the commencement of the play explaining 
the antecedent circumstances. It was the quickest way of 
“ passing through the dull details ” of a tragedy and 
arriving at the emotional scenes. How did the authors of 
Karnabhara and Orubhahga arrive at the emotional scene? 
13y the introduction of a Vishkambhaka in On.bhahga 
wherein figure three messengers. Erom the con . creation 
that takes place between these three, we learn the great 
fight of Bhhna and Duryodhana which resuits in the fall 
of Duryodhana. Immediately after the Vishkambhaka, 
the iutense spectacle of the wounded hero is presented. 
Likewise in Karnabhara, a soidier conies and introduces 
Karna giving us a few necessary details. The Vishkam¬ 
bhaka also serves the purpose of the Greek chorus. 

There are certain things common to Greek tragedy 
and the Sanskrit tragedies mentioned above. The subject 
matter of a Greek tragedy is generally taken from the 
epics or mythology. Similarly these tragedies of ours. 
The tragedies of the Greeks are “ slices from the great 
banquet of Homer.” These Sanskrit tragedies are ” mor¬ 
sels from the great feast of Vyasa.” The unrelenting 
power of fate is the keynote of many of the dramas of 
Aeschylus find references to fate fire not uncommon in out 
own tragedies. In l l'libhan^a and Ivarnabhaia the plot 
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is entirely subordinate to the display of character as in 
most of the Greek tragedies. As in the last scenes of the 
Greek tragedies the end of Urubhanga and Karnabhara is 
marked by a “ feeling of repose. ” There is nothing like 
the exciting finish of the Shakespearean drama. Duryo- 
dhana dies a calm and heroic death. Kama is not per¬ 
turbed at having lost his valuable kavacha. 

Again like the curse that rests on the line of Pelops, 
a curse rests upon poor Kama—the curse of Jamadagni s 
son. The I rubhanga and Karnabhara may be compared 
to the Persae. For in these the epic and lyrical elements 
preponderate 1 and descriptions of battles, rival warriors, 
and pathetic bewailing of the heroes are abundantly 
found. The dialogue in Frubhanga and Karnabhara is 
not men; conversation but has the force of -action as in 
the Greek tragedies. The Bhatas in these dramas serve 
the same purpose as the” hot-foot runners”—the messen¬ 
gers of the Greek dramas. Bbanumati in Venlsamhara is 
disturbed by a dream she dreamt the previous night. 
She cannot but interpret tins dream as portending some 
misfortune to her husband and bis brothers. Therefore 
she thinks of offering oblations to the sun-god. The dream 
of BhanumatT reminds us of the dream of Atossa, the 
queen mother who, like Bbanumati, goes to sacrifice to 
the gods. Apart from the dream there occur certain other 
events which portend evil to the hero. This feature is 
noticeable in the Greek plays also. Thus in Karnabhara 
when Kama starts to flu 1 battle-field evil omens occur, 
fie feels that In 1 is not in bis usual spirits. InYenisam- 
hara we feel that Duryddhana ought not to have disturbed 
Bhanumaf i’s prayer to the sun-god. Significant again is 
the hurried entrance of the Kaiicbukin in Act IT shouting 
aloud iiaim hliai/nn hi BhiniFnn bhundtth. In Glianda- 
kausika certain tumble happenings occur foreboding evil 
to the king and the kingdom. 

The use of the tragic irony is as favourite a device ol 
the authors of our Sanskrit tragedies as of the Greeks. 
Thus some ol the utterances of Duryddhana in the 
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Venlsamhara, sound ironical. He thinks that none can 
harm Jayadratha ; hut Jayadratha is immediately killed. 

Yet another thing that strd.es our imagination is the 
absence of the comic element in all these dramas. The 
Yidushaka who is so favourite a character in the Sanskrit 
dramas is discarded by Bhattanarayana. Kshemlsvara 
introduces him in the first act but the. Yidushaka finds 
that he has nothing to do whatsoever. There is absolutley 
no trace of humour in the two dramas of Bhasa. The 
absence of the comic element has a Parallel in the Greek 
tragedies, for in the whole of the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles we do not find one comic character except that 
of the watchman in Antigone. 

In CTrubhahga and Karnabhara again we do not come 
across many characters at all. Apart from the ladies of 
the harem that go over to the battle field to see 
Duryodhana we hardly see four characters on the stage at 
a time. In Karnabhara the action begins and ends with 
only four characters on the stage, Kama, Salya, Sakra and 
Devaduta. The fewness of the characters is ver. much 
like the Greek tragedies which command not m re than 
three actors. “ Female characters,” says llaigh, ” play 
an unimportant part in the tragedies of Aeschylus.” The 
remark equally holds good in the case of Kainabhara and 
Drubhaiiga. In the dramatis persona 1 of Karnabhara no 
lady character is mentioned. Fate in the Greek drama 
plays a great part in deciding the issues. In our tragedies 
too there is a good deal of divine intervention. The gods 
take sides too. Sakra for example trios to dupe Karna. 
Krishna is responsible in bringing about the end of 
Duryodhana in Drubhariga. 

The Greek authors again bring rival principles into 
collision. In the Antigone for instance the divine and 
the human law stand opposed. The author of Karnabhara, 
in true Greek fashion brings about a dash between two 
ethical principles—Kama’s sense of duty and his charity, 
lastly, Greek tragedy seems to moralise and philosophise 
always. Thus Aeschylus in Prometheus tries to teach the 
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truth “ that the religion of fear comes bofQre the religion 
of love.” Euripides shows how the guilty partnership 
of Jison and Medea ends in suspicion and merciless 
revenge. Moralising certainly is not the direct aim 
of the Sanskrit dramatists. But it is an indirect aim. 
The Chandakausika teaches us that passion always fails as 
truth succeeds. The Orubhahga points out' how crime 
never goes unpunished and the Venisamhara^ shows how 
arrogance and pride disfigure the heroic strength and 
valour of a man and that “ retribution awaits the 
aggressor.” 

Certain apparent anomalies in Venlsarahara disappear 
when the play is viewed as a tragedy. The anomalies 
presented are: 

1. Impropriety of the love scene in Act II. 

2. (Jndrauiatic construction of the play. 

Let us discuss the first—impropriety of the love scene. 
Dr. Keith’s words suggest that ihe love scene in Act II is 
improper. He writes : “ The love interest is certainly not 
effective, but it may be that, it was forced on the author 
by tradition rather than by any thought of producing a 
real interest of itself.” The poetics also opine that the 
love scene is out of place.' 

Visvanatha and the Kanchukin obviously think that 
Duryodhana ought not to have indulged in a love scene 
with BhanumatT at a time when the great war was in 
progress. Quite a convincing argument. But how is it a 
playwright of the type of Bhattanarayana had not the 
sense of an ordinary Kuhcbukin ? Bhattanarayana must 
have certainly been aware of the folly he was committing 
in writing such an irrelevant scene. Or be was doing it 
deliberately. 

1 am inclined to believe Bhattanarayana deliberately 
sketched the love scene. His hero was Duryodhana, not 
the boastful blood-thirsty BhTma. lie was writing the 
tragedy of Duryodhana---the fall of the groat warrior. 
He wanted to intensify this fall of the hero and he did it 

See Sfi 1 liiytK 1 arpana. 


i 
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by showing a contrast between the happy and delightful 
life that he led in the company of Blianuinatl and the 
miserable life that he led during ihe concluding days of 
the wai. It is therefore dear that when the Venlsanihava 
is treated as a tragedy ot Duryddhana the love scene 
serves its own purpose. .Bhatranfirriyaua was not u forced 
to write it by tradition " as Dr. Keith .supposes, but he 
deliberately did it - to suggest the intensify of the fall of 
Duryddhana. 

Similarly, the love element detailed in the first Act of 
Ohandakausika. Here also the author has deliberately in¬ 
troduced vipraluinhlia-xri))(idm. On a certain occasion the 
king was engaged in performing certain religious austerities. 
The queen found it impossible to hear the separation ! 
The happy couple who could not bear t he separation oven 
fora day had to separate from each other, perhaps for ever ! 
So even here the sriiigara element hascontrihuted towards 
the intensification of the calamity of the hero. 

The second anamoly pointed out in the construction of 
the VeuTsamhara is the irrelevancy of the Acts HI, I Valid V. 
The third Act narrates the quarrel that takes place o ‘tween 
Asvattharna and Karna. Kor those that think DIuma is the 
hero of the play this quarrel absolutely will have 1 , no signi¬ 
ficance. 13 lit view the play as a tragedy the hero of which 
is Duryddhana and the irrelevancy vanishes. A furious 
quarrel ensues between Asvattharna .and Karna as a result 
of which the former refuse's to fight while the latter 
continues to be the general of the army. Is this not a 
decided calamity that happens to the hero Duryddhana ? 
Dor if there is one man that is affected by the vow of- 
Asvattharna it is Duryddhana. Duryddhana suffered a 
calamity in losing the services of the great bowman 
Asvatthaman. Nor do the different acts hang loose around 
the central thing. In Acts III, IN and \ gieat 
calamities that occur to the hero Duryddhana are detailed. 
Xu Act III Asvattharna detemiii.es to stay out. In Act IV 
Duryddhana’s brother Dussasana is killed. In Act V 
Kama's death is announced. 



In Chandakausika two other features^aro very signi¬ 
ficant. They indicate how the poet wants us to treat the 
play as a tragedy. 

1. The ending of the play .—The end suggested 
of the hero Harischandra is significant indeed. Dharina 
appears on the scene and orders a divine chariot and 
takes away Harischandra to the abode of Brahma. 
I have argued elsewhere that this is but a 'euphemistic 
way of suggesting the end of Harischandra. What strikes 
us as very peculiar is the fact that the author Kshemlsvara 
should not have followed the usual path of Hindu authors 
in crowning finally Harischandra and allowing him to rule 
the kingdom peacefully. Instead, Bohitasva’s coronation 
takes place and Harischandra’s existence in this mortal 
world is terminated. 

Obviously the poet felt that Harischandra was treated 
most unjustly by this world. He had undergone excep¬ 
tional sufferings for no fault of his. He had undergone 
through “ a living martyrdom.” Granting that the king 
should have had the privilege of getting “ his gilt robes 
and sceptre again ”—would he have enjoyed the pleasure ? 
The rest of his life would have been miserable in thinking 
of those great calamities he had undergone. Therefore 
he needed only “ a fair dismissal ” from the stage of life 
and Kshemlsvara gave it To have crowned Harischandra 
again would have been as ridiculous as Tate’s sentimental 
alteration of King Lear. In indicating the end of the 
king on this earth the poet awakens the knowledge in us, 
“ that life on earth cannot satisfy us thoroughly and con¬ 
sequently is unworthy of our attachment ”—a doctrine 
which the Hindus are so fond of preaching again and 
again. 

d. The title of the /da//,—The play is called Chanda¬ 
kausika. It is named after the opponent of the hero 
Kausika. Why did not the author name the play after 
the hero Harischandra ? That would have been indeed 
very reasonable. As it is, we can justify the title on one 
ground, that it is the anger of the sage which is primarily 



responsible for bringing about the great sufferings of the 
hero. .Hence the play is named after the angry sage. 

Hut to explain away so tamuly the title would be doing 
injustice to the author, bor the author in calling the plr.y 
Chandakausika is suggesting also the tragedy of tire great 
sage Kausika. The Chandakausika therefore is a play that 
portrays the tragedy of two great souls—one of Haris* 
chandra who suffers exceptionally for having committed 
an ignorant error and for being a victim of fate, the other 
of Kausika, a great sage who on account of excessive 
anger is ultimately defeated. The story of Kausika is a 
tragedy of character. He lost the control over the 
Vidyas because he grew angrv. In anger he vowed to 
ruin Harischandra hut, brought defeat on himself. In the 
same way the title YenTsamhara is also significant. It 
suggests the death of the hero, Duryodhana. 

Before T conclude I wish to point out certain criti¬ 
cisms levelled against the Urubhahga being called a tragedy. 
Liiders was the first to suggest the view that Duryodhana 
was the hero and Urubhanga was a tragedy. But Dr. 
Keith considers that Liiders was erroneous in thin!.mg so. 
Says Dr. Keith : “ Duryodhana is the chief subject hut not 
the hero of the play.” I do not understand what Dr. 
Keith means by calling Duryodhana a chief subject of the 
play. For nowhere in the Sanskrit drama do we come 
across such “ a being as a chief subject.” Even alter 
consulting all the Indian poetics I have failed to conic 
across an authority sanctioning only a chief subject for a 
drama. Granting that Duryodhana is the chief subject 
whom does Dr. Keith consider as the hero of the play ! 
I am sure lie never thinks that the fJrubhanga is a play 
without a hero ! For it is too much to presume so. Or 
does lie think that Krishna is the hero, for according to 
him the Oiubhanga “depicts the deplorable fate of an 
enemy of Krishna.” Where is it pointed out in the |)lay 
that Duryodhana is a deplorable enemy ol Krishna ? If 
Krishna was his enemy why does Bhima worry himself with 
Duryodhana ? For, it is with Bhima that Duryodhana 
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carries on the mace-fight. If Krishna is N so noble a being 
as Dr. Keith supposes, out to punish Duryodhana for his 
crimes, why is it that the poet manages'to bring him into 
contempt in the eyes of the spectators ? Did not this 
just and noble Krishna suggest to Bhiina the adoption of 
unfair methods of warfare ? Krishna knew how Duryo¬ 
dhana was fighting a fair duel. In fact he spared once 
the life of BhTma. The conduct of Krishna in suggesting 
the unfair method of fighting is as questionable as the 
conduct of Rama in killing Vali. The learned Doctor 
thinks that an adorer of Vishnu relishes the fate of Dur¬ 
yodhana. Yes—the adorer relished the death of Duryo¬ 
dhana in the epic Mahabharata, but never in the TTru- 
bhanga. Again if Duryodhana is only a “wicked man” 
as Dr. Keith thinks “who perishes merely.” “a criminal 
undergoing punishment ”, why is it we sympathise with 
him ? Why do we grieve at his death ? Why do wo 
pity poor Duryodhana who dies a heroic death before our 
very eyes ? Nor does the playwright show us the wicked¬ 
ness of Duryodhana. Ilis nobility and straightforward¬ 
ness are made prominent to the utter exclusion of his 
wickedness. Dr. Keith evidently seems to think that this 
play of Bliasa is a necessary conclusion of Mahabharata. 
It is not so. And we do a great injustice to the poet in 
thinking so. For the dramatist wants us to believe in 
the greatness and nobility of Duryodhana who suffered an 
exceptional clamity because he overemphasised abhimdna. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that when 
viewed from the standpoint of both content and construc¬ 
tion, Karnabhara, Urubhanga, VbnTsamhara and Chanda- 
kausika should be called Tragedies. It is therefore wrong 
to presume the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit. 

The ram that these Sanskrit tragedies portray is karnnd. 
Some hold that it is ran dm ; but it is not so, for raiuira is 
based on anger. It is not indeed the emotion of anger 
that is roused in us when we see a tragedy but pity which 
may conveniently be rendered into Sanskrit as karnnd. 
Only, the term karnnd has a wider connotation. 
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Wnile the W esterner feels a pleasurable relief when the 
tragic sentiment of pity is roused in him and experiences 
a “ harmless joy by the process of catharsis ” the Hindu 
derives a positive delight from the sentiment of pathos 
stirred up in his heart. That this sentiment of karund 
should bring joy to our heart is a peculiar feature of the 
vilaksliaua kdoya vydpdru and the Indian poetics in detail 
prove that karund results in dnainlu. 

Our ancient playwrights had realised the importance 
of the portrayal of tlu? “ tragic sentiment ” karund. The 
dramatist Bhavabhuti considered all other so called senti¬ 
ments as only variations of this one all-absorbing rasa.' 


1 Vide (a) Rasagaugaclhara, pp. 2.; anil 2(5. (Kavyamala 12). 
(b) Sahityadarpana, 3rd paricliohOda : (Nmiaya Sagar L’ress), 
pp. 82 and 88. 




V. PHILOSOPHY SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Prof. M. Hiriyanna, m.a., 
Lalishm i/puram , Mysore. 


The Twofold Way of Life. 

I propose to make a few observations on a familiar 
subject, viz., the two Indian ways of life which are com¬ 
monly described as the prairUi-marya or ‘ the path of 
active life’ and the nivrtti-marga or ‘the path of 
renunciation.’ A way of life necessarily implies a goal to 
be reached, hut I do not intend to consider its nature now. 
The Indian conceptions of the goal are many, and some 
of them differ vastly from the others. But a knowledge 
of these differences is not required for understandieg that 
aspect of the two ways of life with which I deal in this 
paper. References to these ways can he traced through¬ 
out the whole of Indian literature. Already in the 
Bgveda we have, by the side of hymns addressed to the 
various gods for securing from them prosperity in life 
here or hereafter, those; that glorify asceticism ; and one 
particular hymn, which is well known, mentions ‘ the mad 
muni with his long hair and coloured garments.’ The 
same two paths are alluded to in later literature also as, 
for instance, in the Mahahharata where, if we find some 
like Ajagara proclaiming the excellence of renunciation 
(xii. 177), we find others like Bhimasena ridiculing that 
view and insisting on the need for leading a life of strenuous 
activity (xii. 10). These modes of life may hear different 
names in different periods, and a school of thought may. 
in the course of history, give up its adherence to one and 
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come to adopt the other; but their twofold character 
persists throughout. 

It is true that these ways of life arc not peculiar to 
India, but are found wherever the human mind has reflected 
on the purpose of life and the means of achieving it. One 
of them, viz., the way of puivrtti, man adopts instinctively; 
and it is therefore known everywhere. The other may not 
be so common, but even that is not special to India. We 
know, for instance, that it was well recognised and, with 
its vows of poverty and chastity, was zealously pursued 
by many in medkeval Europe. But in their Indian form, 
these paths present a rather unusual feature in that they 
have ceased to be mutually exclusive. In India also, they 
begin as antithetical, and we find early teachers like 
Jaimini 1 and Apastamba 2 contending that aamnydsa or 
renunciation, unlike ydrlumtlnja or the state of a house¬ 
holder, is no part of the normal scheme of Aryan life. 
This attitude, however, has for long been changed. The 
negative way of nivrtti still continues to be more or less 
the same as it was originally, but the positive one of 
pravrtti has become profoundly transformed by the 
incorporation in it of the essence of the other. This has 
removed the original opposition between them, although 
the paths remain distinct. But it is necessary to point 
out what exactly is the nature of this change, for even in 
its earlier sense the way of pravrtti involves numerous 
checks on natural impulses and therefore implies the need 
for a great deal of self-restraint in those that, follow it. 
What particularly marks the later conception of pravrtti 
as distinguished from the earlier, is the total exclusion of 
self-interest from it. It does not aim at merely subordi¬ 
nating the interests of the individual to those of the 
community, or of any other greater whole to which he 
may be regarded as belonging, but their entire abnegation. 
The path of pravrtti , in its later form, thus lays the same 
degree of emphasis on self-renunciation as (lie path of 

1 Cl. 1 eiluiUa-siitra, 111, iv. 17. 

" J)liarma-niitru, II, ix. 
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nivrtti does, and the one acquiesces as little as. the other 
in what is sometimes described as ‘ reasonable self-love ’ 
or enlightened self-interest.’ The distinction between 
them is that while the latter regards renunciation as the 
sole principle of life’s discipline, the former looks upon it 
as only a qualifying means to the pursuit of a higher 
end which is positive in its character. By thus combining 
asceticism and activity, the discipline of pravrtti elevates 
them both. Asceticism thereby becomes much more 
than self-denial, and activity is freed from all egoistic 
motives. 

We do not know when this important change was 
made; but it is clear that it should have been effected 
quite early, for we can trace the new idea distinctly in 
the Upanishads. Their favourite way of setting it forth 
is by contrasting the specific organs of sense, in the matter 
of their functioning, 1 with Prana or the vital principle as 
manifested chiefly in breath. The various senses operate 
for the sake of the whole bodily system ; but over and 
above contributing to the general well-being of the body, 
these organs act in a manner which ministers directly to 
their own gratification. The eve, for example, sees and 
thus protects the organism from possible destruction 
which might arise in its absence. But it also often 
indulges in seeing for its own sake. Similarly the sense 
of taste seeks its own gratification in helping the organism 
to make a right choice of food. It is altogether different 
in the case of Prana, since it has no purpose of its own to 
serve like the senses, and functions solely for the organism. 
This is merely an allegory to show what perfect un¬ 
selfishness means. It signifies that a person who chooses 
the path of pravrtti should always keep before his mind 
the example of Prana and that, whatever he may do, be 
should do it not for himself in the least but for the whole 
of which he forms a part. The most explicit reference to 
the idea pravrtti in this form is,' of course, to be found in 
the Gita; but while that work may be said to have given 
1 Cf. Brihaddr any aka Uvanishad , I, iii. 
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wide and permanent currency to the new idea by presenting 
it in a splendidly devised setting, it did not initiate it. My 
purpose now is not merely to refer to the two paths in 
this their altered relation, but also to draw attention to 
the beautiful manner in which they have been embodied 
in two masterpieces of classical Sanskrit literature—the 
Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa and the Kvm&ra-sambhava 
of Kalidasa. By saying this, I do not imply that the 
poets have consciously aimed at propounding their views 
of life in them, or that the later of the two poems is a 
studied rejoinder to the earlier. As works of art, they 
give but spontaneous expression to the inmost convictions 
of the artists ; and, if there is any truth in the saying that 
poets arc the best spokesmen of the national mind, we 
may take these works as furnishing a strong support for 
the thesis that there has for long been in the Indian 
outlook on life a difference of the kind indicated 
just now. 

We shall take up for consideration the Buddha- 
carita first. The work, as its name signifies, has for its 
theme the story of Buddha’s life, the details of which 
being well known need not be recounted here. The poem 
opens with a description of the happy circumstances in 
which Buddha is born and the royal surroundings amidst 
which he is brought up. But the prosperity in which we 
find him is not to last very long. For Buddha soon comes 
to know of the numerous ills, like death and decrepitude, 
to which all living beings, without exception, are subject. 
These sadden his heart intensely; and he is no less 
affected by the apparent callousness of men, who continue 
to live their routine life amidst such distressing sights 
(iv. fi'.Mil). He accordingly leaves the comforts of the 
palace for the trials and hardships of the forest, determined 
to discover a remedy for these ills through rigorous self- 
discipline and meditation (vi. 5‘2). But Kama, or Mara 
as he is called here, ‘ the Satan of the Buddhist world,’ is 
greatly perturbed by this resolve for, if the young prince 
should succeed in his efforts to find a remedy for the ills 
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of samsdra, his own occupation, as he says, will- bo com¬ 
pletely gone (xiii. 5). He therefore tries to tempt Buddha, 
but, meeting with absolute indifference from him and 
wondering whether his heart has been turned to stone 
(xiii. 16), abandons his purpose. Buddha continues his 
quest, and at last succeeds in gaining the knowledge which 
he is seeking. Such, in brief, is the way of renunciation as 
represented in this poem. Though entirely negative it 
does not, we should point out, exclude active sympathy 
for fellow-beings, as is shown by the fact that tin? very 
first thing which Buddha does after Ins success is to 
spread among people the Saving knowledge which he has 
gained. It is not suffering humanity alone that evoked 
his sympathy; even the sorrow of the meanest living 
thing, says the poet, drew tears from his eyes (v. 5). 
But the point for us to note is that so far as his own 
perfection is concerned, it is attained when desire in all 
Uts varied form is overcome. His efforts to help others by 
pointing to them the way to that wisdom, which has 
brought him everlasting peace, indicate his magnanimity; 
but it is wholly extraneous to his reaching the goal of 
existence. 

Let us now contrast with this the other way of life 
as it is represented in the k/t ni d ra-saiii bltava. The story 
in this case may not be so generally known as in the 
previous one ; but the broad features of it, which are all 
that we need recall here, are fairly familiar. Siva has 
lost his beloved Satx, in the full glory of her youth and in 
circumstances which are extremely tragic. This has 
thrown him into utter despair and, renouncing everything, 
lie retires as an ascetic into the solitudes of the Himalayas. 
Sat! is born again in that very region as Parvati, daughter 
of the mountain-lord, and grows up to be the prettiest of 
damsels. When her parents are about to seek a suitable 
husband for her, Narad a, the divine sage, appears and 
prophesies that she will become the consort of Siva. 
Lncouraged by this prophecy, the mountain-king 
approaches Siva and, after honouring him as becomes a 
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guest, leaves his maiden daughter there, with her two 
companions, to minister reverently to Jiim in his 
austerities, hoping that Siva’s thoughts might thereby 
turn towards love again. As in the case of Buddha, Siva 
also is tempted by Kama. But as depicted here he is, 
unlike Buddha, once on the point of yielding to the 
temptation. On one occasion when Parvati is doing 
homage to Siva, Kama aims his dart at him, impelling 
him to cast a longing look on her radiant face (iii. 65-67). 
He, however, quickly recovers his lost self-control and 
burns down Kama in a fit of fury. Finally therefore Siva 
also, like Buddha, succeeds in withstanding the temptation. 
Up to this point, the two stories run nearly parallel. But 
at this stage, there is a divergence, for Kama in Kalidasa’s 
story revives later and receives a treatment from Siva 
which is the very opposite of the one he received before. 
This differential treatment is not to be ascribed to a mere 
caprice of the hero, for, we should remember, he is 
Siva; and it is therefore clear that our poet has two 
kinds or types of love in view, one of which alone, accord¬ 
ing to him, merits repulsion. To determine what the 
distinction between them is, it is necessary to mention a 
few more details of the story. But before we do so, it is 
perhaps desirable to refer to another point. Kalidasa has 
here confidently ventured upon depicting the love between 
the supreme God and his consort; and he has not escaped 
criticism at the hands of fastidious alamkarikas for choos¬ 
ing such a theme. 1 It is not necessary for us to discuss 
this aspect of the matter, but it is clear that the topic is 
not one for ail to write or speak about without appearing 
to profane it. So far as our present purpose is concerned, 
it will suffice to regard the love delineated here as the 
ideal of human love; and we shall, as far as possible, 
avoid alluding to Siva in his character as the Lord of the 
universe. 

The story is purely mythological; and Kama, as we 
have se en , appears in it as person ified. The circumstances 
1 Of. Rasa-gangadhara. 
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in which he first comes before us are briefly as follows : 
There is at the time great distress among the gods, for 
they have been long subjugated by a wicked demon. They 
entreat Brahma for help in vanquishing their foe. But 
seeing that no one less valiant than the son of Siva will 
be equal to the task of overthrowing him, Brahma advises 
them to try whether Siva can be weaned from his .asceti¬ 
cism and induced to think of wedded life again. Then 
Ixidra, the king of the gods, bespeaks Kama’s assistance in 
diverting Siva from his austerities, and naturally flatters 
him in doing so. Kama feels considerably elated at being 
preferred by Indra to his other lieutenants (ii. 64; iii. 10); 
and, in his elation, declares that lie is prepared, for the 
sake of his sovereign, to corrupt even the most virtuous 
of men: 

ad hi/dpit(isi/osan a :id/) i nltiyi praijuktardfja- 
• pranidhir dvixaate ' 

kasyarthadharmau vada pldayami 

sindh oh tu I a coy ha iva pravrddhalj 

(ho 6) 

Pride goes before a fall, it is said ; and in preparing to 
smite Siva, Kama himself, as we know, is smitten and 
dies. Kalidasa foreshadows this result by means of 
poetic irony, wheil he makes Kama say to Indra before 
setting out on his fateful errand, ‘ If only you look 
upon me favourably I shall, with no comrade but Spring 
and with no better aid than my flowery arrow, bring 
down the mighty Siva himself’ (iii. 10). Of the subse¬ 
quent incidents in the story, we need take account 
of only two. The burning down of Kama has frustrated 
the hopes of the gods ; and they have since approached 
&iva himself praying him to help their cause, which is the 
cause of righteousness in the world (iii. 20). He relents 
and agrees to seek Parvati as his bride for, as he declares, 
he has no purpose to achieve beyond the good of the 
world. The other incident relates to ParvatT. The bitter 
disappointment caused by Kama’s destruction makes her 
doubly firm in her resolve to marry ^iva ; and she enters 
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Upon a severe course of penance, feeling convinced that 
that is the only means of winning his love (v. 59, 64). 
When she is thus engaged Siva meets her, disguising 
himself as a common celibate or brahma-car in. The 
scene that follows is one of the most lovely in the poem. 
The celibate, after learning with what purpose she is 
subjecting herself patiently to all the pain that penance 
means, tries to dissuade her from it by pointing ,to several 
‘ shortcomings,’ as lie terms them, in the person whom 
she is seeking for her spouse. But finding that her devo¬ 
tion to Siva is unshakable and admiring her strength of 
mind, he reveals his identity and assures her that her 
penance has, indeed, won his love (iv. 42, v. 86). It is 
then that Kama is revived. Siva and Parvati are united 
in wedlock; and Kumara—the offspring of the union— 
eventually conquers the demon-foe and restores the gods 
to their original supremacy. 

Stripped of its mythological garb, this means that 
love, as it appeal’s at first in Siva, is a momentary sur¬ 
render to the influence of Parvatl’s personal beauty as is 
suggested by the poet in two similes, used in this connec¬ 
tion—one which likens it to the attraction of iron by a 
magnet (ii. 59), and the other to the flow of the tide at 
the rising of the moon (iii. 67). In its later phase, on the 
other hand, Siva’s love is not the impulse of an unguarded 
moment but a deliberate choice for a benelioient purpose. 
Parvati is sought not merely for her personal charms but 
as a help-meet in the discharge of a duty, viz. -safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of righteousness. That is to say, love 
does not make light of dharma now as it did before, but 
occupies its proper place as an auxiliary to it: 

dliannPvxlpi padaiii mrre karite Par ratlin prati I 
•purrdparUdhahhltuHtja KamaayOclihvasitam manah * 

(vi. 14) 

—a stanza which reminds one of the Gita saying: 

ditarmuviniddho bhiite-w kamosmi Bharatarmbha ' 

(vii. 11) 

Secondly Parvati, innocent as she is, is not fully fitted to 
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enter the kingdom of true love when she first sets her 
heart on Siva, for she has not undergone the discipline of 
suffering. Now she has shown Kuself capable of the 
highest self-sacrifice, and is therefore worthy of such love. 
Mere personal beauty, however extraordinary it may be, 
cannot win the highest love (v. 53) whose steadfastness 
and intimacy, our poet symbolises by the relation that 
obtains between a word and its sense (vi. 7d); and Siva 
does not wed her until he comes to know that she bus not 
less beauty of soul than beauty of form. Thus kuma, 
according to this view, is an evil only in its unregeneratc 
form; but when it is pure, i.e., when it is not a mere 
sensuous passion and when it is ready to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of the object loved, it has a rightful 
place in the scheme of the universe. In its total absence, 
life would lose its meaning ; and this seems to be the chief 
.point of the fourth canto, styled Itati-vilayana. According 
to the standpoint of nivrtii, on the other hand, all love 
alike deserves condemnation as having no value whatso¬ 
ever for man. This extreme view is implied, for example, 
by the altered designation of ‘ Mara ’ or ‘ death ’ under 
which Kama appears in the Bvddhu-carita. 

There remains only one other point to mention to 
show that the ways of life, as represented in these two 
poems, are the same as the two ways of pravrlli and 
nivrtti described above. Following the conception of 
kuma in the two poems, we have identified it with conjugal 
affection. But it may be taken to typify all kinds of desire. 
Not only does the word bear this extended sense in 
Sanskrit; it is also indicated in one of the poems, viz. 
Buddlia-carita where Mara, when love fails to help him 
in his purpose, tries, though with no better result, to excite 
other feelings in Buddha (xiii. 18 ff.) The treatment of 
kdma in this extended sense is, on either view, the same 
as the treatment of it in the narrower sense of love. 
According to one of them, all desires without exception 
aie to be repressed; according to the other, they are to be 
directed, when once they have been purged of their egoism 
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through a proper course of ascetic discipline, to the 
realisation of a positive end which is not of the individual 
but of a wider whole with whose interests the individual 
identifies his own. 



CONCEPTION OF BRAHMA IN VlRASAIVA 
PHILOSOPHY 

By M. S. Basavalingiah, m.a., b.l., 
Curator, Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 


For a man who wants finally to release himself from 
the cycle of births and deaths and thus to attain salvation, 
the only efficient means taught by the Vedie texts are 
known to be a knowledge and an immediate realisation of 
Brabman. 

• “Tameva viditva atimrtyum eti ” “ Nfinyah pantha 
vidyate ayanaya. ” (Svetasvataropanisad). u He escapes 
death only by knowing Him and there is no other way for 
the final release.” 

“ Jnatva tam mrityum atyeti nanyah pantha vnmi- 
ktaye. ” (Kaivalyopanisad) “ Brahmaviddpnoti parant 
satyani jhdnain anantam brahma." (TaittirTyopanisad). 
jhdtva Siva/ii kantivi atyantam eti. (Svetasvataropanisad). 
This Brahma is termed Lingainthe ViraSaiva Philosophy. 
Vdt'Ulei Llyate gamyate yatra yena sarvam characharamS 
tadetallihgam ityukfam lihgatattva pardyanaih Because 
the letter “ IT ” means—the whole of this sentient and 
insentient world gets itself absorbed into- and the letter 
‘ ga ’ means—the same emerges, from Brahman. Liiiga 
and Brahma are interchangeable words and both point to 
the one highest principle which is self-illuminated and 
Absolute when unmanifested, as is borne out by the 
Mandukyopanisad which begins with “ Oiii ityed aksaram 
idam ” and ends with “ ay am atmd brahma, sOyam dtmd 
chatusyat. ” This Liiiga is Brahman because it bulges out 
while creating the world ( brih 10 bulge forth). 
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“ Bnhatvad bramanutv&chha lhahin ahabddbhi(lbbijaka in.” 
(Siddbantasikhamanih). 

Before the creation of the world, this Brahma was 
pure existence, knowledge and bliss. He was devoid of 
anj' form and beyond all means of knowledge like percep¬ 
tion, etc. He was self-illuminated ( scayarnpraMhah ), all 
pervasive and all-knowing. He had the names of Siva, 
Budra, Mahiideva, etc. In that Brahma was lying, in a 
dormant condition, the whole of sentient and material 
world. Tli is Brahma, with a spontaneous desire of creating 
the world, assumed a form of blissful nature, like the liquid 
ghee becoming solid and for the sake of being worshipped 
assumed a body resplendent with a glory of innumerable 
suns, pure and white as crystal, with three eyes, a black 
neck, and a crescent moon on the head. The .energy or 
the potency of the Absolute Brahma is called ‘ Sakti or 
Maya ’ and being the prototype of the female sex, is 
personified and is treated as the bride of the Lord. 

This Sakti is of two forms—one pertaining to the soul 
chichchaktilj , another to the matter achichchaktili . When 
this Sakti is in a subtle form (sultshinarupaiii) i.e., when it 
retains its original Satva character, it is inseparably 
associated with Brahman as is pollen with lotus, and is 
devoid of any distinction of names and forms. 

Atharmsiras. —-“.Just as the body of a peacock, with 
all its variegated colours was existent in the cell, so also 
the whole world of spirit and matter was lying in me in a 
subtle condition. T was the only one existent, now also I 
am only one; l shall be same in future also: there is none 
else different from me.” 

Sdlil;i<hli did prtliiryanhuii jngadetachharacharaiiB 
si rasa let i sainu I pan n am t until rlntodhharo yathd I 
(Saktisandoha by Sivadityacharana)— 

The whole world of spirit and matter takes its rise 
from Siva associated with Sakti, just like the threads of 
the web come out of the womb of the spider. Siva, in 
conjunction with this Sakti, is the material as well as the 
instrumental cause of this world. 

“ Yaild tamastannadied naratrih ,” etc. — ( Svetasvatara.) 
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When everything was darkness without the distinc¬ 
tion of day and night, due to the absence of any 
luminaries like the Sun and the iuoon, etc., and when 
there was no distinction between the subtle and gross 
forms of Sakti due to the absence of name and form, there 
was only Siva without a second, hut in eternal union with 
a latent potency which had not yet assumed name and 
form. The latter was called Para Sakti and while creating 
the world, it became Vimar4a Sakti having names and 
forms and the Absolute God in Union with this Sakti 
became Mahesvara who,.as being the, cause of the creation 
of the world, assumed six kinds of powers. (Sarvajnatva, 
Nityatrptatva, Anadibodhatva, Svatautratva, Aluptasak- 
titva and Ammtasaktitva). Those arc treated as the six 
bodies of Isvara and form what is called Siva Tattva,—the 
first element in creation, the last being the element of 
^ earth (Prthvi). 

so kdmayata bahusydin prajdyryeti —(Taittiriya) 

This Isvara desirous of creating the world united with 
Icehii Sakti and became Kalarudra. “ m tapo tapi/<itu" 
“associating himself with -Iliana Sakti and with a ve.v to 
furnish materials like body. etc. to all the divas according 
to their past deeds, he became Visnu. “ Idain xarvcun 
as/jat.” The same God characterised by Kriya Sakti, 
unfolds the whole world and is called Brahma. 
tat srxhtva taderannpravimi —(Taittiriya) 

tiaktisandoha .— 

Thus, Isvara characterised by the above-mentioned 
three kinds of potency, created the whole multitude of 
effects consisting of 36 Tattvas from the earth up to 
the Siva Tattva and lie entered into them all as their 
self. 

Hachclia tyachchd hhavat —(Taittiriya) 

Being immanent, he became manifested as the world. 
Thus, the God Isvara is canvas, as it wore, on which is 
written the wonderful portrait of the glory of the three 
worlds. 
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In Vlraiaiva Philosophy, this Brahma associated with 
Parasakti is termed Mahalinga. Linga means the place 
where the world merges from and gets itself absorbed into. 
GUrude :—“ sthlyaiE Llyate yatra tat xthalam brahma 
xaxvatam When the Saktis— sarvajiiatva, etc. transform 
themselves into Kalas, Brahma also transforms himself 
into a Linga. The world, therefore, is essentially the 
Brahma itself, just as the waves, bubbles, etc. are, in their 
essence, the water of the sea. 

Kathopanixad .— 

.Tust like the wind, assuming the form of Prana, 
prevades the bodies of all living beings, so God pervades 
all the created beings. “ Ekc> deras xarva bhutesu gudhali 
Just like the space which does not lose its all-pervasive 
nature, though limited by jars, houses, etc., so Brahman 
pervades the whole universe, though he seems to be limited 
by the existence of Upadhi. 

Honl or Jim. 

When Siva who, when associated with subtle Sakti 
was omniscient, omnipotent, etc., becomes associated with 
gross Sakti “ xthnlaxakti ” which has got itself intermingled 
with three sorts of impurities called Malatraya, He himself 
becomes Jlva characterised by limited knowledge, limited 
power, etc. This Jiva is termed Anga in Vlrasaiva 
Philosophy and is referred to by the word “ I ” in empirical 
usage. Since this gross Sakti becomes many owing to the 
variety of Upadhi, the Jlva also characterised by this 
Sakti, becomes many, on the analogy of the space “ dkdxa ” 
becoming many owing to the manyness of jars, etc. 
Svetasvatara.— 

valdyra kata hhayaxya katadha lcalpitasya cha I 
bhdgfi jlvasya vijneyah xa chananty&ya kalpyate I 
naira strlna pitman Exit a na chaiv&yam napumsakald 
yadyachchharlrain adhatte tena tena xa yujyate I 

The Sakti which is an adjunct of Jlva becomes two¬ 
fold and is called Avarapa Sakti and Viksepa Sakti. 
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That Sakti which is the transformation of the subtle 
material Sakti stikshma chichchhdkti" is termed. Avarana, 
since it helps in hiding Brahma and makes it possible to 
say that there is no Brahma and He is not visible. This 
$akti becomes five-fold and is termou Kala, Vidya, Rag a, 
Kala and Niyati, all of which tend to create in Jiva, 
qualities which are the contraries of those existing in 
Kvara, namely, limited knowledge, limited existence, 
limited action, etc. This five-fold Sakti is termed the 
Panchakaiichuka of diva and forms his psychic body 
(karanatiarlra) where-unto the Jiva merges himself during 
susupti or deep sleep, when he feels pure bliss or Ananda 
and is called Prajha. * 

Maudukya:— 

Susupti x than a ekobhiltah prajhdna yhana erananda 
rnayah dnandu blink chetd-nivkhah prajnah. 

The second is Aunmukhya Sakti which is also a 
•transformation of the subtle material Sakti; but unlike 
Avarana 6akti, it affords materials to the different .Jivas 
for enjoying their pleasures, pains, etc. It is this Sakti 
which assumes the forms of the 24 Tattvas commencing 
with Primordial matter (Prakrti Tattva) and ending with 
the earth. 

The three Kosas viz, Vijnanamaya, Manmnava and 
Pranamaya—form the subtle body of Jiva and the Jiva 
enters into this body at dream and is called Taijasa. 

Jiva, when he is conscious of his union with Anna- 
mayakosa or the gross body, is called Visva and will be 
in a waking stage. 

Since Brahma is the cause of all these three varieties 
of Jivas, He is called Turlya, that is, the Fourth. 

“ /)rapahellopaxaniain santcun sivam advaitain chatur- 
thdin manyante 1 ” (Mandukyopanisad) Just as the word 
“ Black ” denotes the quality of being black as well as the 
thing possessing blackness, so also all the words denoting 
things in the world of spirit and matter, point to God Siva 
also who is iu inseparable union with them all. 
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Vayu Samhita.— 

vigrahain devadevasya jagadetachcharacharam I 

Uamarthani na jdnanti pasavah pd&agauravat 11 

The whole world of spirit and matter forms the body 
of the great Lord. The people who are in bondage do not 
understand this fact owing to their ignorance. 

Thus, since Jlva is associated with the gross form of 
Sakti, all his potencies also become circumscribed. The 
Iceha Sakti, when limited, becomes Anava Mala and makes 
the Jlva believe that he is apurna i.e., limited by time and 
space. The Jnana Sakti, when limited, becomes Maya- 
mala and makes the Jlva Kinchijna i.e., limited in 
knowledge, and think that he is entirely separate from 
Brahma, owing to his connection with his body and its 
organs. The Kriya Sakti, when similarly limited, becomes 
karmamala and renders the Jlva capable of limited actions 
only and incites him to do merits and demerits and thus to 
involve himself in an endless scries of births and deaths. 

Siva and Jiva are differentiated by a difference in the 
form of Sakti with which they are associated. The subtle 
and the gross forms of the Sakti, appearing in the shape of 
the world of spirit and matter, account for the appearance 
of Siva and Jlva in one and the same Ghaitanya or the 
Supreme Power with which they are united. 

The term “ Saktivisistadvaita ” applied to the 
eschatological doctrine in the Virasaiva philosophy, refers 
to the essential identity between Siva and Jlva. Siva, 
owing to the transformation of his own Sakti, himself 
assumes the three kinds of bodies along with their impuri¬ 
ties and becomes .Jiva, his original form being hidden by 
Maya. 

When Jlva, having received from his Guru the three 
kinds of Diksha or initiation, gets himself rid of the above 
three sorts of impurities (Karmika, Maylya and Apava) 
existing in the three bodies, by the installation of the three 
kinds of Liiiga, (Bhava, Prana and Ista) in them, he 
perceives Liiiga, otherwise known as Siva, in all his bodies 
and Iudriyas and feels one with Him. 



The meaning and asignificance of “ Lihgdhga 
■s dinar any am ” 

The very import contained in the well-known Maha- 
vakyas like 11 tat f oam am, again dhud brahma ,” is expressed 
by the technical term <- lingahga nd mar any a in ” in the 
Vlrasaiva Philosophy. 

tat padenochyat e nadbhih I n't garni pan naddnira h 1 

tvarn padendhgarfipo hi jlran samara lakshanalj 11 

The word Linga expresses the import of the word 
“ tat,” the word Angathat of u tvam ” and “ bamaranyam ” 
represents the word “asi”. When the mind of Jiva is 
purified after observing the Sivacharas, the sthula sakt i 
connected with him transforms herself into Bhakti. 
Linga which is otherwise known as paramo a tattva , 
becomes three-fold and is termed Bliava Linga, Prana 
Linga and Ishta Linga, when it is in union with Satkala, 
Chitkala and Ananda Kala respectively. These three 
Lingas, on account of the ITpadhi of Kala inherent in 
them, become again, each two-fold. The Bhavalinga 
sub-divides itself into Mahalinga with hdntyntitot/ara 
kald and Prasadaliiiga with hdnfya/ita hold ; the Prana I inga 
into Jangamalihga with hand laid and Sivalinga with 
ridyd kald and lastly Ishtalihga into Guru linga with 
pratinhthd kald and Aoharalinga with nivritti kald. 

Similarly, Ariga, which is otherwise known as diva, 
becomes three-fold and is termed Yoganga, Bhoganga and 
Tyagahga, when it is in union with Visuddha Bhakti, 
Vichara Bhakti and Vidheya Bhakti respectively. These 
three Ahgas, on account of the Upadhi of Bhakti inherent 
in them, become again each two-fold. The Yoganga sub¬ 
divides itself into Aikya Sthala with Samarasa Bhakti 
and Sarana Sthala with Ananda Bhakti. Bhoganga 
sub-divides itself into Pranaliiigasthala with Anubiiava 
Bhakti and Prasadisthala with Ananda Bhakti. Lastly, 
.Tyagahga sub-divides itself into Mahesvarasthaja with 
Naishthika Bhakti and Bhaktastbaja with Sraddha- 
Bhakti. 
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Thus, Lii'iga is made the ‘worshipped’ ( upHsyam ) 
and Anga ‘ the worshipper.’ (updsakah.) By constant 
contemplation of and union with Liriga, the Anga or Jiva 
becomes Lihga, like a wasp transforms itself into a bee by 
always thinking of the bee. 

i/atha bhramarayOgena kifopi bhramardyate • 
mdnavah iivayogena sirassamjdyale tathd N 
The above Lirigas of six denominations, namely, 
Ach&raliiiga, etc., are supposed to preside over the six 
Indriyas, that is, the five organs of perception, m., nose, 
tongue, eye, skin and ear and the mind—the internal organ 
standing between the external organs and the soul.' 

The devotee, as a Bhakta, offers odour u gand ham ” 
to Acharalinga in his nose, with his hand Suchitta, being 
actuated by Sraddha Bhakti and mentally reciting the 
letter ‘ na ’. Then as a Maliesa, he offers taste rasam to 
(iurulinga in his tongue, with his hand subuddhi, being 
actuated by Naishthikii Bhakti and contemplating the 
letter ‘ ma ’. As a Prasadi, he offers the pleasure of sight 
nlpam to Sivalihga in his eye, with his hand Nirahankara, 
moved by Savadhana Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ si ’. 
As a Prilna Inugi, he offers the pleasure or touch sparsain 
to Jangamalinga in his skin, with his hand Sumanah 
actuated by Anubhava Bhakti and reciting the letter vd. 
As a Sarana, he offers the pleasure of hearing mbdani to 
Prasadalinga in his ear, with his hand sujnana, moved by 
Ananda Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ t/a ’. Finally, as 
an Aikya, he offers triptim to Mahalinga installed in his 
mind, with his hand Sadbhava, impelled by .Samarasa- 
bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ dm ’. 

The above is the IJpasana which a Vlrasaiva is 
enjoined to practise in order to attain liberation from the 
bondage of Kamsara. This Hpasana transforms the whole 
of his body info Lihga and Mantra and makes him feel 
one with Lihga. It will be seen that the above method 
of Upasana is such as to include both knowledge and 
action (Juana, kriyd) and enables the Upasaka to actually 
live and practise his religion in his every day life, always, 
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with a sense of detachment. When he realises this union 
with Siva—the pure Bliss, he sees no other tiling, knows no 
other thing, and hears no other thing. Like water mixes 
with water, fire with fire, he loses alj difference when he 
merges himself into Brahma. It is with regard to such a 
man of realisation that the following stan/.a holds good : 
kevalam mchchiddnanda praknAadvai/a 1 akshatiam' 
sUvyaknlpam parakdkam parahrah ma prakdmte 11 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON VISHNUSVAMI ANI) 
VALLABHACHARYA 

By Pkof. G. H. Biiatt, m.a., 

Baroda College, Baroda. 


On a former occasion, 1 I tried to show that the 
rcligo-philosophieal views of Vishnusvami and Valla¬ 
bhacharya were so dissimilar as to prevent one from 
supposing that Vallabhacharya was the follower of Vishnn- 
svilmT. Some fresh evidence in support of 'the above 
statement is now discussed in this paper. 

A small work, Ramapatala, 2 of the School of 
Ramananda, which, although its author is not known, is 
looked upon as more than three centuries old, deals with 
three topics viz. ui) the daily duties of the follower of 
Ramananda, (/>) tin; general principles of the Ramananda 
School, and (<;) a short account of the three religious 
Schools of Nimbarka, Vishnusvami, and Madhva. We 
are here concerned with the account of Vishnusvami. 
The Ramapatala states' that in the School of Vishnu- 

1 I’rocoodiiifis and transactions of tin; Seventh All-India Oriental 

Conference, Baroda, 1933, papor on " Vishnusvami and 
Vallahlmohiirya, ” lip 449-4(15. 

2 llfnnapatala, edited hy Bralunachari, Bhagavadacharya 

Baroda, 1933. 

■' p. (15-66. 

Vislnt usiidiiidnuijdiihidiji mrrudd suhhaddt/ini 1 
Visit itukdi'ielu dliannasdld Mdrkaiidam kshetrakani via lain * 
Indradiiumna vildsah si/dl sdynjj/aiii mulctir vchyatc I 
Jayanndtlia m itpdsi/uh ay at risk Id hi kavuild tilth a 11 
Tulasiviantrali paravia-Tri pur drill sdkhdchyate I 
Achdnjo Vdmadevascha dvdrani tu nayanani inatain I 
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swarm, Vishnnkanchl is the Dharma-Saia, Markanda is 
the Kshetra, Indradyumna is the Vilasa, Sayujya is the 
Mukti, Jagamuitha is the deity to be worshiped, and so 
also Kamalfi, TulasI is the mantra, Trunufiri is the Sakha, 
Vamadeva is the A chary a, Nayana is the Dvara, Puni 
flhottama is the Dhama, Harinania is the food, Sunanda 
is tlie Parshada, Yajus is the Veda, Sukla is the Varna, 
Achyuta is the Gotra, Krishnaparibhrama near the Vata, 
Jalabimba is the Kishi, and Nandika is the deity. It 1 
further tells us that in the Hiranyakesi Sakha of the 
Yajurveda it is stated that one should have a mark on the 
forehead, resembling the fpot of Hari and vertical and that 
whoever bears a vertical mark with an open space in the 
middle becomes dear to the Great Lord, comes to possess 
merit and enjoys liberation. This is the first sacrament 
of a Vaishnava. The remaining four Sacraments are, 5 
according to Rarnapatala, as follows :—the meditation on 

« Purus 1 1 nttarn dkhyayi dhama ^lidhard Harindmakayi I 

Smiandah parshada prdktd Yajurrcdas lalhaivacha ® 
suHarariw cliyutam (jotrayi rate krishna Parisramah " 
Jalabimba rishir bhareti Nandika de raid tat lid ' 
elCih Samjddh subha lard Vais knar dm dm tu sarradd ® 

The editor of Kfimapatala remarks in a footnote on p. 00 that the 
verses are rather in a distorted form and that it is impossible) 
to restore them to a correct form for want of more 1 ii*ht. 

1 V. 07. 

Yajurvrde hiranyakesi sdkhdydm ilrdhra-jmudnnn 
IIa) ipdddkriti dlmaiid nirdhdrayiti I madh ija- 
chchid ram ardlira-pandram- ya dhdnn/ntt 
sa parasya priyo bharali sa punyardn bharati 
sa muktibhdij bhavati ■ 

(This is the first sayiskdra) 

5 P. 07. 

/)hrifordlump androdaia chakradhdrl- 
Vishntun parayi dhydyaii yo mahatma ' 
srareua mantrana sadd hridisthiiji- 
par at parayi sa ydti via ha turn a lily an 11 

(This is the second sayiskdra). 

pasupiitrddikdiu sarvdn (jrihapakarandiucha I 

aftkaye chchankachakrdbhydin mum. hiryd-chcha Vaishmrami 

(This is the third sayiskdra ). 

21 * 
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Vishnu; impressing on all the objects the marks of a conch 
and a disc and giving the name of Vishnu to children; 
receiving the Mantra ; and bearing the mark of a conch 
and a disc, putting on a garland of TulasI beads and thereby 
becoming liberated even in this life. Moreover, there are 
three Dvsiras of VishnusvamI, viz., Sri Karma OhandrajI, 
Sri Kalfmayaiijl and Sri Vana-KhandijI. 6 

The short account of the School of VishnusvamI given 
above, when compared with that of the School of Valla¬ 
bhacharya, will at once show that there is hardly an 
agreement between them and is, therefore, quite sufficient 
to confirm the opinion that Vallabhacharya was not at all 
influenced by the doctrines of VishnusvamI. 

The other evidence that has been put forth in sup¬ 
port of the theory that Vallabhacharya was the follower of 
the VishnusvamI School, first appeared in one yaishnava 
Magazine some seven years ago. 7 Tt is said that 
Vallabhacharya, when he visited IJjjain in the year 
1490 A.D., saw one Brahmin named Narottaina and 
recognized him as his Purohita. This honour conferred 
by Vallabhacharya on Narottaina has been recorded in a 
document written in Sanskrit in the Kanarese script by 
Vallabhacharya himself wherein the latter describes 
himself as the follower of the doctrines of VishnusvamI.* 
This document does not seem to he reliable. Firstly, it is 


miinhdpiulrsuli dial iirtliali smuskdrah ® 

(This is the fourth samskdral. 
Sii ii him dinkra <1 Inin riilran mdldiii tulasijdm illijitiili sa 

jlvanmukta Hi. I 
(This is the fifth sainukdra.) 

iniiidmm in nil id hilli d ndma vmiili'O yni/ns dm ptindmiiutlj I 
iiiiilhi-lini'irlia snmskdrda-[inrnmilikdnla lidlarnli ® 

Similar sniimkdriis are mentioneil hy Bala.leva in his Prameya- 
Itatnavali (Knglish translation of Paladeva's (iavimla- 
Bhashya, Appendix II pp. 15-47). 

6 iiamapatala p. (i‘2. 

■ fSuddhadviita and Bhaktimartaivla 111. 4, p. 121. (1927 A.l). 

Ahmedahad.) 
s Ihid. 
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very strange that Vallabhacharya, whose mother-tongue 
was Telugu, should write a document in the kanarese 
script. One would naturally expect the Acharya to write 
it in the Devanagari Script which intelligible to all 
learned persons in the whole of India, and which was no 
doubt employed by the descendants of Vallabhacharya at 
different times later on. Movoever, in the other similar 
documents written by Goplnafchajl, the eldest son of 
Vallabhacharya, recently brought to our notice, 1 ' we do 
not get any reference to Vishnusvami. It is quite prob¬ 
able that some one, who wanted to establish the antiquity 
of the school of Vallabhacharya by connecting him with 
Vishnusvami might have been the actual author of the 
document or it may be that some of the descendants of 
Narottama at Ujjain, might have forged this document 
with a view to enjoying a high status in the society by 
describing his family as being once honoured by a person¬ 
ality no less than Vallabhacharya. Unfortunately such 
cases are not rare in India. This piece of evidence, 
therefore, cannot disprove the hypothesis that Vallabha¬ 
charya had nothing to do with Vishnusvami. 

Jt was conjectured in my last paper 11 ' on this 
subject that Bilvamahgala might have met Vallabha¬ 
charya. Even this is not possible as the latter is removed 
from the former by a long period. Moreover, the traditional 
account that Bilvamaiigala was the follower of the Vishnu- 

The document written in Kanarese Script is translated into 
English by Mr. J. li. Wagle, Translator, High Court of 
Bombay. The translation runs as follows : — 

“Vallabha, the follower of the Maryada ix. % doctrines of 
Shrimad Vishnusvami honours (recognises) Narottam of 
Avantika (/.<?., Ujeni) as a purohit ( i.e the family religious 
priest). The lirst day of Chaitra Shuddha of Sam vat 1516 
(22nd March 1490)/’ 

l> Tlic two letters written by Gopinathaji were lirst published in 
the Bombay Weekly, called ‘Gujarati’ of 20-10-35- 

pp. 101-102. 

1,1 ‘ Vishnusvami and Vallabhacharya '—(Proceedings of the Vll 
0. Conference, Baroda, 1933 p. 456.) 
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svami School and he passed on the doctrines of that 
School to Vallabhacharya, is unreliable. Vallabhacharya 
himself describes Bilvamahgala as the follower of the 
Mayavada School of Sahkaraoharya. 11 It is, therefore, 
quite unnatural that Vallabhacharya should receive 
philosophical traditions from Bilvamatigala. The whole 
episode of Bilvamangala and Vallabhacharya docs not, 
therefore, deserve any consideration. 

Last year, Prof. Glasenapp of Germany discussed the 
question of VishnusvamI and Vallabhacharya in his article 
on the teaching of Vallabhacharya 1 ’ and kept it open 
with great caution. 13 When he examines the remarks 
of Vallabhacharya that the followers of VishnusvamI were 
Tamasa, he says 11 that according to Vallabhacharya. 
the Tamasa Bhaktas were superior to the Bajasa and the 
Sattvika Bhaktas and then when Vallabhacharya de¬ 
scribes the followers of VishnusvamI as Tamasa lie 
is giving them a compliment. Prof. Glasenapp is not 
happy in bis interpretation of the term Tamasa as applied 
to the followers of VishnusvamI, as he has confounded 
the technical terms Tamasa, Bajasa and Sattvika which 
art; used by Vallabhacharya in bis commentary on the 
Bhagavata, Skandha X, in connection with the different 
Gopis and devotees. These terms leave boon fully 
explained by Vitthalanathajl in bis gloss 1 '" 1 on Vallabha- 
charya’s commentary on the Bhagavata. The devotees 
are called Tamasa as they are most obstinate like illiterate 
persons and consequently fixed their attention completely 
on the object which they once happen to contemplate. 
Prom the standpoint of Bhakti such a strong attachment 

11 Ynlhibb.-iebilrya’s Tatl.viirtbadipa—Nibandba p. ]80. (Honares 
Kdition): of. l’linislioUiiniuji's gloss thereon. 

1: Dio lelire Vallabbaearyas Von ilolniuth Von Glasona]ip in 
/eitsobriit fur Indologie mid Iranistik Band !): I loft 3: 
Heipzig, 1034 pp. HfiH—330. 

' ' ll.id p. 330. 

" Ibid p. 327- 

cl. ViUbalanalbiiji's Tippai.n, p- 23 (Bombay Kdition, 1021). 
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to Grod is undoubtedly the best qualification find it is for 
this reason that the Tamasa Bhaktas are described as 
superior to Rajasa and Sattvika Bhaktas who are lacking 
in that strong devotion. The folloym,* of Vishnasvfunl 
are called latnasa by \ aUabhacharya, simply because the 
teaching of Vishnusvami was out and out dualistic, 
Yallabhacharya is thus criticising that School and not 
admiring it. 

Finally, it is interesting to compare the attitude of 
some of the followers of Vallabhacharya who try to show 
the antiquity of the Suddhiidvaita system by connecting it 
with Vishnusvami and with that of Baladeva, the author of 
the Govinda Bhashya in the Chaitanya School of Bengal. 
It is well known that the system of Chaitanya has much 
affinity with that of Nimbarka and Vallabha and is 
far removed in spirit from the system of Madhva. Still 
Baladeva 1 ' 1 in his Bhashya on the Brahmasutras says 
jthat the Chaitanya School had a long tradition behind it. 
In fact, it started with Krishna, and passing through 
different stages came to Madhva from whom in course of 
time it came to Chaitanya. Ail such writers labour under 
the impression that the truth and importance of any 
system can be measured only by antiquity. But such a 
line of thinking is hardly critical and historical and it, 
therefore, fails to commend itself to modern critical 
scholars. Moreover, Indian theologians are of opinion 17 
that the Mantras not belonging to any Sampradaya or 
School—and there are only four Sampradayas viz., 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vishnusvami and Mimbarka—are 

16 Bakuleva’s Guruparampara in his Govinda-Bhashya on the 

Bmhma Sutras. 

English translation of Baladova’s Govinda-Bluishya (Panini 
Ottice Allahabad, 2nd edition 1934 pp. i— ii of the introduction) 
and also appendix II, p. 3. 

17 See Baladeva’s Govind-Bhashya, p. iii introduction; cf. 

Baladova’s Pramoya-Ratnavali vv. 5-0 (Bnslish tianslation 
of Baladova’s Govinda-Bhashya, appendix II, pp 2-3). 

A similar attempt of connecting tlnt.ltaminand School with the 
Sri-Sampradaya and with llama is made in IMmapatala, p. 50. 
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considered as fruitless, and every effort is, therefore, made 
by such persons to connect any new system with one of 
the four above-mentioned Hampradayas with a view to 
enjoying a better status. But all these hardly appeal to a 
critical mind. The connection between Vishnusvauu and 
Vallabhacharya cannot, therefore, be accepted as histori¬ 
cally and philosophically correct. 



THE DIALECTIC OE 
REFERENCE TO 


PRAMANYA WITH SPECIAL 

nyAya and m Imams a 


By G. Hanu mantiia Rao, m.a., 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 


To the naive thinker belief comes naturally; the fact 
that something is known is synonymous for him, with its 
being true and the problem of knowledge does not arise. 
We have all of us passed through this stage of epistemo¬ 
logical innocence. But there comes a time in our life 
when our animal faith fails us; there arc moments of 
crisis in individual and collective life when our habitual 
beliefs are shaken to their foundations. Customary know¬ 
ledge proves inadequate and we look for the guidance of 
inspired men and inspired books. Thus arises the 
distinction between ordinary knowledge which is liable to 
error and revelation which is above error. At a further 
stage, we find that the revelations of one inspired seer 
conflicts with those of another, the revelations of one 
group of men run counter to those of another. Such 
conflict renders reflection and criticism necessary. It 
gives rise to the antethesis between reason and revelation. 
The Charvaka, the Bauddha, the Nyaya and Mlmamsa 
systems of Indian philosophy, the sensationalist, intui- 
tionist and rationalistic systems of European philosophy 
are precipitates of this antethesis. It is perhaps in this 
context of conflict between reason and revelation that the 
question of svatahprdindnya and paratahprdindijya arose in 
Indian philosophy. The problem which is first raised in 
respect of revelation (sniti) is, in time, extended to every 
form of knowledge. It thus comes to be a basic problem 
of Indian epistemology. 
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In its fully devoloped form it is stated as follows: 

(a) Are the validity and invalidity of\ a cognition 
dependent for their production on the very conditions that 
give rise to it or are they dependent upon factors other 
than those that give rise to it ? 

(b) Is the ascertainment of the validity or invalidity 
of a cognition intrinsic to it or extrinsic to it ? 

The problem as stated above has elicited antethetical 
solutions which maybe presented dialectically as follows: 

Thesis. Antethesis . 

1. Validity and invalidity : both Validity and invalidity are both 

are intrinsic. (Sainkhya). extrinsic. (Nyaya.) 

2. Invalidity is intrinsic, validity Validity is intrinsic, invalidity is 

is extrinsic. (Bauddha)- extrinsic. (Mlmfunsa). 

It is not possible within the compass of a short paper 
to discuss all the systems. I shall confine myself only to 
the dialectical arguments of the Naiyayikas and Mlmam- 
sakas. Even when dealing with the Mimatnsa arguments 
l limit myself only to those of Kumarila. 

The Nydya argument .—In maintaining that validity 
and invalidity are both extrinsic, the Naiyvayika puts 
forward the following arguments. 

(/) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could also give rise to its validity, then all cognitions 
would have to he valid, hut as a matter of fact we know 
that some cognitions are invalid. Those who argue that 
knowledge is intrinsically valid should either give up the 
distinction between truth and error or if they want to 
maintain the distinction, they should cease speaking of 
the very conditions that give rise to a cognition as giving 
rise also to its validity. 1 

1 Manainoyodava, Translated by 8. Suryanarayana Sastry, p 142. 
“If validity should depend solely on the causes of the cognition lor 
its production then there would he validity even in cases of 
invalid cognition, because even there the causes of cognition 
are present; should one argue that they are not present, the 
very production of cognition would he unintelligible. Invalidity 
too does not depend on the cause of the cognition, for the same 
reason ; there would have to ho invalidity even in cases of 
valid cognition. 



(w) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could by themselves give rise to validity, there’ would he 
no room for doubt. We doubt our cognitions because the 
conditions of their genesis fail to gj• e us valid knowledge, 
ro accept scatahprdindyya is to court dogmatism and 
resisting it, is the first.step iu the realisation of truth. 

(m) It is on'ly critical knowledge that lias the claim 
to the title of knowledge. Science never relies on 
cognitions that have uot been scrutinised. It subjects 
what is presented by one sense to the scrutiny of another 
sense and finally what is presented by the senses to the 
scrutiny of reasoning. Thus the ascertainment of validity 
and invalidity is also extrinsic. We cannot establish 
correspondence between knowledge and object directly, 
because the object is outside knowledge. The Naiyayika 
therefore adopts the pragmatic proof. It the character is 
truly the character of the object, then action based upon 
it should prove successful. If, for example, the cognition : 
‘This is silver’ should prove to be true, on weighing, it 
should have the specific gravity that silver is expected to 
have ; offered for sale, it should fetch the price expected 
of silver. It should be noted however, that the Naiyayika 
speaks of workability only as a test of truth and not as 
constitutive of the nature of truth. 

The Mlindiusd argument in refutation of extrinsic 
validity and, in support of intrinsic validity.- - 

(i) If a cognition is not intrinsically valid, we have 
to appeal to a second cognition, to find out the validity ol 
the first; we shall have to appeal to a third cognition in 
order to see that the second is valid, and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus we shall never be in a position to know whether any 
cognition is valid at all. If, instead, we stop at any 
particular stage and say that a particular cognition is 
valid, its validity would have to be intrinsic to it. II 
knowledge' is not intrinsically valid theie is no possibility 
of deriving it from external factors. If salt has no saltish- 
miss, there is nothing on earth ' herewith it could he 
salted. Even so, if knowledge cannot be validated with 
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reference to the conditions intrinsic to it nothing else can 
validate it. \ 

(ii) All knowledge has the inalienable attribute of 
necessity; in knowing we feel we are obliged' to know thus 
and not otherwise. This necessity is characteristic of 
perception as well as of inference. It is in the nature of 
knowledge to be true just as it is in the nature of life to 
be healthy. This does not mean that every cognition 
is true. Home cognitions turn out to be false. Falsity is 
a privation of knowledge, not its negation. It is this fact 
that knowledge is open to error that makes us critical 
about knowledge. Criticism consists in analysing the 
conditions of knowledge and iu scrutinising whether the 
conditions are free from defect. In order to elucidate the 
validity of a cognition, we may have recourse to every 
instrument of logic, but logic proves only what is already 
there. The proof of a proposition is only a reaffirmation 
of its validity; it does not introduce validity into the 
cognition. The function of proof is to show that the 
conditions that have given rise to knowledge are not 
defective. It eliminates invalidity but does not induce 
validity into it. If a. cognition is not intrinsically valid 
neither correspondence nor coherence nor workability can 
product! it. The MTmamsaka recognises the importance 
of correspondence and coherence only as tests of truth and 
not as revelations of truth. They help us to find out tlmt 
the cognition is not invalid. They function at best, as 
collateral securities. 

(Hi) The argument of the Naiyayika that validity 
is ascertained by the test of workability is untenable. 
That a cognition tends to successful activity is no 
guarantee to its validity. Some cognitions have led to 
successful activity and yet they are invalid. For example, 
many of us have dreamed that a dear relative of ours is 
dead. This has led to profuse weeping and sheding 
of tears on our part, lint the fact that we have shed 
tears dot's not prove that death has occurred. Wherever 
there has been true cognition, there has invariably been 
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successful activity, but the converse is not true. Validity 
and successful activity are not convertible. Truth is 
logically prior to verification. There is verification because 
the cognition is true, not true because it is verified. 

Review of the Nyaija and Mlmamsa controversy. —The 
chief defect of the Nyaya argument is that it overlooks 
the noegenetic character of cognition. All cognition, 
that is cognition of something not hitherto known 
(anadhiqata) and which has not been contradicted by 
later experience ( auldhita ) is self-valid. Knowledge 
by its very nature is true. The function of doubt and 
inquiry consists in assuring one that the true function of 
knowledge has not been deflected. The Naiyayika 
does not realise that this is the function of doubt and 
criticism in the scheme of knowledge. Doubt presupposes 
knowledge and can only operate usefully when it acts with 
certainty as its centre and base. Cut it loose from this 
t centre of certainty and allow it to drift, it will wreck itself 
arid scepticism will be the result. The later Naiyayikas 
realised this and as a result of it they admitted self-con¬ 
sciousness and internal and external perception of existence 
(dharmijinma) as intrinsically valid. 

Knowledge has two distinct but inseparable aspects; 
it is constructive and revelatory; as a logical construction 
knowledge mediates between the knower and the known 
and makes a progressive understanding of reality possible. 
As revelatory it gives us the sense of direct acquaintance 
with reality. Knowledge is both a tool as well as a light. 
A.s a tool it helps us to control reality; and as a light, it 
reveals it. To overlook any one of these two aspects is to 
miss the meaning of knowledge. Knowledge which is a 
mere logical construction and not a revelation of the 
object is like a blind man who can move but does not see 
where he is moving; knowledge which only reveals and is 
not constructive is like a cripple who can see but does 
not move. It is because knowledge is constructive that it 
enables us to progress in our knowiedge of reality. If we 
relied merely on immediacy and did not know how to 
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exbond the boundaries of immediacy by logical construc¬ 
tion, we would be intellectual dwarfs. The Mimfimsakadoos 
not understand the implications of the constructive aspect 
of knowledge. One important implication' of the fact 
that knowledge is constructive is that it is guided by an 
ideal. Without the consciousness of an ideal, construc¬ 
tion is impossible. Though every act of knowledge reveals 
reality, it, at the same time, leaves us with a sense of 
dissatisfaction. We know reality and yet do not know it. 
It is this sense of incompleteness that inspires us to 
attempt new constructions Every new construction is 
an attempt to go from a loss direct to a more direct know¬ 
ledge of reality. Another important implication of con¬ 
structiveness is that knowledge has different levels, each 
revealing reality in degrees more or less. There is the 
common sense level of knowledge, there is the. scientific 
level of knowledge. As distinct from these there are the 
poetic and religious views of reality. Each level of know¬ 
ledge leaves us with a sense of more intimate or 
less intimate, wider or narrower acquaintance with 
reality. A third implication of constructiveness is 
that though constructiveness makes knowledge progressive, 
yet the goal of constructiveness is to eliminate itself. 
The impulse of mediacy is to overleap itself and to reach 
immediate and direct contact with reality. The goal is 
reached in absolute knowledge alone that can, strictly 
speaking, be considered to be (.s vat a hp ru ma utj a ) intrinsi¬ 
cally valid. All other knowledge is valid partly intrinsi¬ 
cally and partly extrinsically. It reveals and yet reveals 
not. It reveals reality and yet wants us to go beyond 
itself to find it. This constructive aspect of knowledge is 
overlooked by the Mimamsaka. 

The importance of thin controverts^/ from the stand¬ 
point of contentporanj western philosopht/.- —The contro¬ 
versy between the Naiyayika and Mimamsaka over the 
question of validity is interesting not merely on its own 
account, it is interesting also from the point of view 
of comparative philosophy. Comparatively speaking the 



discussion marks a high level of philosophical development. 
European philosophers did not go into the question of 
validity so elaborately till very recently. The arguments 
of the Naiyayika and Mxmamsaka ( bud an echo in the 
controversies between the critical realists, neorealists ami 
pragmatists. 

Just to give one example: The theory of correspond¬ 
ence as maintained by western philosophers invariably 
involves some kind of copy theory. It is interesting to 
note that the correspondence view of truth as maintained 
by the Naiyayika is free from such an association. He 
avoids the pitfall of tipi copy theory by adopting the 
pragmatistic method of establishing correspondence. 
The correspondence of knowledge with reality is estab¬ 
lished on the basis of the inference that action based upon 
it has led to expected results. This contrivance was 
very recently adopted by the critical realists and it has 
^become famous as the pragmatistic proof of realism. 

Another feature of interest to the contemporary 
philosopher is the Mlmamsa doctrine of noogenesis which 
hears a close resemblance to Spearman’s theory of 
cognition. 



THE JJVA IN ADVAITA 

By M. Lakshminakasimikah, m.a., 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


Rival schools of Vedanta have been untiringly accus¬ 
ing the Advaitin of a great leaning towards nihilism 
which, in the early history of Indian thought, was sys¬ 
tematically expounded by one school of Buddhists. In 
fact, they stigmatise him as a pseudo-Buddhist implying 
thereby that his system has no support in the sacred 
scriptures and hence lacks the “ halo of orthodoxy.” But 
a careful survey of the evolution of Indian thought cannot 
fail to reveal the alternative emphasis laid on the two 
tendencies, assertivistic and ncgativistic, during the seve¬ 
ral periods of its history. To the Vedic sages of the 
Samhita and early Brahmana period life was real and 
earnest and everything about them had a value. This is 
the significance of the early Vedic anthropomorphism. 
This was followed by a period in which the sacerdotal 
religion with its polytheism gave place t o a .quest after a 
single deity who was vested with supreme control over 
the affairs of the world. 

In the later Brahmana and I'panisadic periods the 
idea of a personal God who was shaping the events of the 
world was superseded by the idea of the impersonal 
Brahman. 

Next came the epic period which may be character¬ 
ised as one of transition because various strands of 
thought which signify a period of spiritual effervescence 
emerged to the surface. This ";is also the period in which 
the two chief Avaidika Darsanas, Buddhism and Jainism, 
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took their birth. Kven on the Avaidika side we get the 
assertivistic and negativistic tendencies represented res¬ 
pectively by Jainism and Buddhism. Thus, the tendency 
which, in the Vedic period, accounted for the sublimation 
of a polytheistic religion may, in a sense, be said to have 
reached its culmination in Buddhistic nihilism whose sharp 
logic denied both the internal and external worlds - ^Harvai/t 
sanyain. This is the Sarvasunyavada. 

Such unqualified nihilism soon provoked a strong 
opposition from the assertivist camp. The Buddhistic 
house was divided against itself and the Yogaciira or 
Vijfianavada slowly admitted the reality of Ksanika 
Vijnanas or fleeting ideas thus conceding a metaphysical 
status to the mind-stuff. The two other schools of Bud¬ 
dhism, though differing from each other on the inferribi- 
lity or perceptibility of the external universe, concurred 
with each other in assigning a reality to it. Thus the 
assertivistic opposition took its full shape when the 
Sautrantika and Vaibhasika included the inner and outer 
worlds in their scheme of metaphysics. This is the Sar- 
viistivada. 

This assertivistic opposition had its parallel on the 
orthodox side in the Pfirva Mfmamsa system which heroi¬ 
cally undertook to vindicate the claims of the Vedic texts 
for an unqualified acceptance. Thus, it looked as though 
the wheel had completed a revolution and had started on 
the second. The Pfirva-iVlTmamsa system believes that 
things have throughout been the same —nn kadaohida 
nldrmni jagat. (Sastradfpika Tarkapada p. lOf) Nir- 
naya Siigara Kdition.) 

Thus the old scheme reared its head with renewed 
vigour because the Sutras of Jaimini and the Vartikas of 
Kumarila forged dialectic weapons in support of it. 

But metaphysical enquiry probably ceased to have 
a purely academic interest which consists in refuting the 
position of an opponent and did not take the form of 
Buddhistic nihilism. Level-headed thinkers like Gauda- 
pada and Sankara felt that the claims of the Piirva- 
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Mimamsa were unwarranted and that the Buddhistic 
opposition contained a large measure of truth.' Neverthe¬ 
less they would not subscribe to the ultra-negativistic 
view of the Madhyamika. They formulated'a doctrine of 
reality which was as remorselessly cruel as that of the 
Buddhist in rejecting as spurious anything which failed 
to satisfy that sovereign test. But unlike the Madhya¬ 
mika who let his ship adrift in mid-ocean without a mast 
or a rudder they clung fast to the sheet-anchor of the 
Upanisadic Brahman. 

With the rise of Visista-Advaita and Dvaita which 
erroneously equated Advaita with Buddhism and thus 
appeared as reactionaries on the assertivistic side the 
wheel may bo described to have started on a third 
revolution. 

Sankara’s doctrine of reality is itself a product of a 
close study of the several IJpanisads. Passages appa¬ 
rently purporting to endorse the reality of any conceivable 
object could be found side by side with others which 
denied all kinds of reality and in evolving a system out of 
such chaos it was necessary to discriminate the view¬ 
points of the half-poetic mystics and this was possible 
only for a mastermind like Sankara’s. His sattatraividhya, 
etc., are tbo logical corollaries of the Upanisadic texts. 
He held the balance evenly and would not accept as real 
anything which was found wanting even in the least. 
This is how even pet entities like the diva are dismissed 
as no better than shell-silver. The orthodox side probably 
felt nervous that it had an internal enemy in •him: but 
the Buddhists could not be sure of having in him a warm 
Inend because he admitted as unreal only things like the 
hare’s horn and not the objects of the world. Several 
adhikaranas in the Tarkapada (Il-ii, -J8-d3) are direct 
polemics of Buddhism. 

His doctrine of reality yadvimya baddhir na njabhi - 
caraii hit mt, yad vimya ryabhicarati fad amt. (Grita 
bhasyam 11-16) which was later on expressed as trikala- 
badhyatvam denies reality to things which do not trace 
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back to an infinite past and project forth into an infinite 
future. Thus the demand is too heavy for anything ordi¬ 
narily conceived as real to satisfy. This test brushes 
aside the whole range of phenomena spurious, though 
not on a par with the barren woman’s son. We could 
probably reconcile ourselves to the idea that the physical 
universe, the outer world, is unreal. But coming to our¬ 
selves we feel that there must be something radically 
defective with the criterion of reality because it is impos¬ 
sible for us even to imagine want of reality to ourselves. 
In the words of Vacaspati each of us is, with reference 
to himself, immediately» perceptible though inferring 
other things, aiiumimdnopyaparoksah, directly perceptible 
though recollecting s mar a n nap/jd n abhaiukah, undoubted 
though doubting sandihdndpyamndigdhah , undenied 
though denying oiparywtyannapyaviparyastah (of. BhamatT 
pp.604 Nirnayasagara Edition) and pram ana m apra man a m 
ca prainabha.saxtathaiva ca , kurcautyeva pramdni yatra 
tadasambhavand kutalj. MadhusudanT pp. 63 (Nirnaya¬ 
sagara Edition). Hence wo feel that we are fortified on all 
sides and that the greatest upheaval that may happen will 
leave us (the impervious and unsharable selves) untouched. 
But it is this formidable fortress of the Ego manifesting 
itself in the form of an infinite number of finite souls that 
Sankara invades and levels to dust. 

The same problem may be approached even from 
another point of view. Taking the etymology of the word 
Brahman (brih-to grow) with anantam in satyam jhdnam 
anantam brahma and the words f.kam evadvitlyain we 
get at the idea of paricchedatrayasiinyatvam as the lak- 
sana of sat or Brahman. It means that which stands 
by its own strength, limitations from the temporal, 
spatial, or any other aspect being incompatible with it. 
Such a reality would be Brahman alone. “It is all one 
whether we make noncontradiction, wholeness or indivi¬ 
duality our criterion of the ultimately real; we mean 
that which must stand, that which has nothing without 
to set against it, and which is pure self-maintenance 
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within.” “ There can only be one individual, and that, 
the individual, the Absolute.” (Pp. 68 Bos^nquet: The 
Principle of Individuality and Value.) Though we would 
fondly believe that we are unlimited with reference to time 
our spatial and other limitations would stare us in the 
face and exhibit our smallness in spite of ourselves. Thus 
the fact that we have no metaphysical status is brought 
home to us in another way. “ We apply the term ‘ indi¬ 
viduals ’ to human beings in a secondary sense” (pp. 69 
Ibid). This is the quintessence of Advaitic thought which 
the Bhasyakara established after meeting.the objections 
levelled by his opponents and proving the untenability of 
their views. 

After these general remarks on the Advaitic concept 
of reality we may now briefly review the several adhikara- 
nas pertaining to Jiva in Sankara’s Sutra-BJiasya. In 
the Caracara-vyapasrayadhikarana which starts the 
tvampadartha&odhana an opponent urges that in view of 
the fact that in common parlance we say “ X was born,” 
or “ X passed away,” and that there are certain ceremo¬ 
nies prescribed on the birth of a person or on his death, 
it should be conceded that the .Jiva has birth and death. 
The Siddhanta is that this reference to the birth and 
death of Xor Y is only secondary because it is the appear¬ 
ance or dissolution of the physical body that we regard 
as the birth or death of a person. The .Jiva />er sc is 
unborn and undestroyed. Moreover, death of Devadatta 
or Yajhadatta would mean a denial of all authority to sas- 
tras enjoining certain rites as aids to the attainment of 
svarga, etc. Unless we concede that a person subsists 
even after the dissolution of the physical frame the per¬ 
formance of Jyotisloma and other rites would be 
meaningless. Texts like jlod/ietai/i Vdca kilrdani niriyate, 
na jlvo mriyale (Chand: VI. XI 3) deny destruction to 
•Jiva. Hence common parlance associates by mistake the 
birth or death of the body with the Jiva. 

It appears as if Sankara is only playing himself into 
the hands of his opponents when he denies destruction to 
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Jxva and thus implicitly concedes a plurality of selves. 
But VScaspati rightly remarks that here the Acarya 
considerately admits the correctness of usage by saying 
that the birth and death of the body are transferred to 
Jlva because even in the Adhyasabhasya he proved how 
common parlance on such matters is based on ignor¬ 
ance, af. Bhamati: Haem lan/tikavijapadesasi/a ahhrdnti- 
mulatvam abliyupHy&dhikaranain 1 uktd tradhijam 
bhdsye’sya bhrdntimulatti (pp. 600, Nirnayasagara Mdition). 

In the following Adhikarana (Atmadhikarana) the 
conflict between Srubis which impute a birth to diva from 
Brahman on the analogy yf tire and its sparks (<;/'. Bosau- 
ijuet’s phrase, ' a celestial spark of the divine ’) and those 
which speak of Brahman itself as “ entering ” the karyas 
like dlvatman is overcome. The Hrutis speak of the un¬ 
modified Brahman itself as appearing iike diva. The 
Purvapaksin has urged that the doctrine of ekavijhauena 
sarva-vijnana necessitates the admission of diva’s birth 
because unless the divas were its karyas a knowledge of 
Brahman would nob help us to a knowledge of the divas 
who are also comprehended by the word sarva. The above 
argument of Svarupaikva gives the go-by to this conten¬ 
tion. The concluding sentences of the Maitreyi Brahmana 
(Brhadaranyaka Il-i) from which the statement relating 
to the birth of divas is excerpted wind up the argument by 
saying that there is no pretvasamjha for the prajnana- 
ghana. The Vikara-vibhaga and laksanabheda objec¬ 
tions of the opponent are simultaneously answered by the 
fact that the upadhi Buddhi accounts for them. 

Appayya Diksita makes a valuable supplement to 
this adhikarana. If, as the purvapaksin desires, divas 
should be treated as taking births like the sky, etc., at 
the beginning of each kalpa, it would lead us to either of 
two difficulties. There would be no principle to account 
for the difference of the bhogas of the infinite number ol 
divas and hence either Isvara would have to be accused 
of Vaisamya and Nairghrnya, or if we should allow in¬ 
dependence to the divas so far as the first action is con- 
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cerned Tsvara would then have his powers clipped, (cf. 
Parimala pp. 603, Nirnayasagara Edition). v 

In tlie following six adhikaranas which run to the 
end of the piida the Bhasyakara scrutinises the argu¬ 
ments of the Naiyayika and other Darsanikas on the 
svarupa, parimana and other characteristics of Atman as 
admitted by them. Srutis like e?a hi draft?a speak of 
Atman as the substratum of jnana. Moreover, while we 
are in deep sleep, swoon, etc., we never get any knowledge 
and if jnana were the svarupa of Atman an absence of it 
in these states is unaccountable, because the svarupa of 
an object never forsakes it. As a criticism of this view a 
host of Upanisadic passages which unequivocally refer to 
Atman as jnanasvarilpa are adduced and it is pointed 
out how deep sleep and other states do not negate it 
because want of knowledge in them is explained by the 
Sruti itself as due to want of Yisaya. Just as prakasa is 
unmanifest for want of a prakasya, similarly jnana 
remains unmanifest in deep sleep and other states for 
want of jneya. 

The utkrantyadhikarana meets the arguments of a 
Piirvapaksin who draws attention to certain passages in 
which Atman is described as anu. If he should be 
treated as viblm (all-pervasive) then his passage from one 
place to another which is set forth in certain contexts 
would be inexplicable. He cannot be treated as middle- 
sized because it would make him anitya. Utkranti, etc., 
can square with nityatva only if anutva is conceded. If 
the Kiddhantin should contend that utkranti is only 
deprivation of ownership because, as Vacaspati puts it, 
the word is accepted in the sense of death which is only a 
deprivation of the JTva’s ownership of the body, the 
opponent would urge that the two latter gati and agati 
imply actions which directly abide in the agent and that 
several parts of the body are noted as starting points of 
this passage. 

Another objection is also foreseen by the Purva¬ 
paksin when he says that statements like dkdkivat sarva- 
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gatas ca nrii/ah refer to the para and not to the apara 
and other statements like sa vd asa mahdnaja dtmd yd'yam 
mjnanamayali prdyexu are only from the point of view of 
ultimate reality. As Vacaspati, puts it: yathd hi 
yarhhastlia era Vdniad<‘v<> ji tiah paramdrtha-d^styd ” 
tmano hrahmatvam pratipPdt , evam vikdrdndm prakrtur 
mstavddabhdddt ta tp arimdy air a r yd pails* a h I 
pp. G06 (Nirnayasagara Edition). 

Again etso ’nurdtmd c'dasd vi'diiavyo i/amnin prdnah 
pahcadlid sanmvP-m from Mundaka (Ill. i. 9) aud 
rd/dyraiato bhdg as //a. and drdyramdtro hyavaio 'pi 
drstah from Svetasvat,ara clearly speak of Atman 
as ay u. 

But if it should be maintained that anutva would 
conflict with the experience of happiness, etc., all over 
the body the Purvapaksin would point to the analogy 
of gandha which, though located in only a part of the 
4 body, imparts joy to the whole. He would also reinforce 
his argument by saying that Candana and Jlva are 
perfectly similar to each other because Atman also is 
specifically referred to as residing in the hrdaya. At 
tliis stage the Purvapaksin anticipates an objection to 
the effect that the analog) between Gandha and Jlva is 
imperfect inasmuch as the candanabindu contains 
parts and thus can perform with its parts an action at a 
distance while Atman being admittedly partless cannot 
do so. He offers an alternative explanation with gvndd 
ra lokavat. Just as a lamp kept in a corner of a room 
brightens the whoie room with its “ quality ” of lustre, 
similarly, the Jlva, though anti, can experience happiness, 
etc., all over the body with the assistance of the “ quality ” 
of caitanya. If he should be corrected by pointing out 
that a quality can never reside anywhere except in its 
substratum and that lustre is not a guna but only 
tejodravya whose parts are loose, he would fall back upon 
the previous analogy of gandha which, he thinks, can by 
no argument be proved to be a dravya. Qualities like 
gandha are observed to operate even in places far away 
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from their substrata. The fragrance of a flower is smelt 
by us even from a distance. This piece of perception 
incontrovertibly proves the soundness of the analogy. 
That Atman performs actions at a distance with the 
assistance of the “ quality ” of caitanya is vouchsafed by 
statements like dlomabhya dnakhdgrebhyah and the fact 
that prajnii is referred to as a karana of Atman the kartr. 
Prajnayd kirlram mmdruhya. 

This long purvapaksa is met by the Siddhantasutra 
tadguna sdratvdt hi tad.vyapad^ah prdjnavat (II. iii. 29). 
Since it was proved in the previous adhikaraua how 
Parabrahman alone is Jlva his size cannot be different 
from that of the former. Brahman is Viblm and diva is 
equally so. The other arguments of the Purvapaksin 
trying to prove how diva, though anu, can perform actions 
at a distance on the analogy of gandha or prabha are 
rebutted by pointing out that gandha would cease to be a 
guna if it should be admitted to pass beyond its asraya 
and that prabha, as the opponent has foreseen, is only a 
dravya and not a guna. Further if caitanya pervades 
the diva’s whole body, he can never be described as anu 
because caitanya which is his svarupa pervades the 
body which has a middle size. But middle size entailing 
anityatva is condemned. Hence diva must be Vibhu. 

Statements from the Sruti which contain the word 
anu mean only something incomprehensible as the context 
in which they are found requires. Or they will have to 
be taken secondarily because of his association with the 
upadhi Buddhi which is the only form in which he is 
commonly known, dust as the prajnaparamatman is 
vested with anlyastva, etc., in accordance with the upadhi 
ot a particular upasana similarly diva is vested with the 
characteristics of Buddhi in his association with her. He 
who is ordinarily cognised by the aham-pratTti is not 
the Atman divested of the upadhis. Of: Bhasya 
and Bhamati. (010-11. Nirnaya Sagara Edition.) 

The Purvapaksin now feels that he has cornered 
the Siddhantin and retorts that if there should be a 
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separation between Atman and Buddhi (both being 
different, it is bound to happen some day) there will be no 
diva or he will be a mukta without any effort of his own. 
'1 his contention is met by saying that the association 
between Atman and Buddhi is coterminous with his 
samsaritva which disappears only at the time • of 
siiksatkara. ('/: Bhasya (p. (ill. Niru ay a Sahara 
Edition). 

Here again the Pnrvapaksin feels that he can raise 
a protest because, in his opinion, Atman is free from a 
contact with fluddhi in deep sleep and pralaya. The 
answer is that this contact persists even in those states 
because it appears soon after in jag rat and srsti and 
nothing comes into being; afresh. The utmost that could 
be said is that it is unmanifest and the Siddhantiu 
allows it. 

The last sutra of the adhikarana establishes the 
%ntahkarana because if the caitanya should be ever 
active there will have to be incessant knowledge, or if the 
presence of all the factors does not assure cognition, there 
will have to be absence of knowledge at all times. It may 
be explained as due to a benumbing of the capacity of 
the Atman or the indriyas neither of which is tenable. 
Hence a new factor antahkarana whose attentiveness or 
inattentiveness regulates the appearance or non-appearance 
of cognition is tacitly admitted. 

In the following adhikarana the contention that 
since JTva is not different from the para who is asaiiga he 
is equally asaiiga and that all agency except bhoktrtva 
goes to Buddhi, is met. The association with the upfidhi 
Buddhi entails the superimposition of some other dharmas 
in addition to anutva. Agency is as much a dharma of 
•JTva as auutva when he is a samsarin. The texts which 
speak of him as unattached are explained in the light of 
Mukti. That be is neither an agent nor an enjoyer from 
the point of view of ultimate reality being granted, if he 
should be ascribed bhoktrtva from the vyavaharika point 
of view, it is equally incumbent that he should be an 
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agent according to Jaimini’s dictum —&dstra-phalam 
prayokt-ari tallaksanatvdt. s 

To quote Vacaspati yatJid ca tadgunasdratayd' sya- 
vastnsadapi bhbktrtvam sdm-vyavahdrikanl evam kart/rtvavn 
api sdm-vyavahdrikam na tv blidrikam 

avidydradvisayatvam ca sdstrasydpapdditaDi adhydsa- 
bhdsya iti Har m in avaddtam. Bhamati. Pp. 013. 

The Upanisads speak of him as sporting at will in 
deep sleep and as selecting this or that indriya for certain 
purposes. Further, certain passages mention Vijhana as 
kartr suggesting thereby that in those contexts the word 
should not be taken as synonymous with Buddhi which 
could have only the instrumental case-termination 
attached to it. That agency, according to Panini, implies 
independence which is unfortunately absent in the Jlva 
in view of the fact that things which he would detest 
under any circumstances befall him is no objection since 
it is not total independence that is meant and since the 
motley character of the effects is due to factors beyond 
his control. 

In the succeeding adhikaraua it is pointed out how 
the agency and enjoyment which were procured for the 
diva are only shadowy because they are conferred on him 
by Avidya. Amdydpratynpasthdpita. Like the carpenter 
who is one only so long as he handles the chisel and 
other implements, Atman is an agent only in association 
with inanas and the indriyas. In reality he is not an 
agent inasmuch as he is not different from the immutable 
Brahman. The Vidhisastra only accepts J-iva’s agency 
as a datum and proceeds to enjoin or prohibit certain 
actions. 

In the parilyattadhikarana the kind of agency which 
was attributed to Jlva is itself traced to Isvara in such a 
manner as to preserve the independence of the Jlva with¬ 
out at the same time implicating Isvara as partial or 
cruel. Of course, one might probably feel that this 
position countenances dualism. But the Brahma-vidya- 
bharapam anticipates it and observes that when it is 



proved how the agency of the Jiva is only iidhyiisika 
incidentally the conflict between texts which imply his 
independence and those which describe him as dependent 
on para occurs to the Acarya ry \i since this is tbc 
Avirodhlidhyaya it also finds a place only in this context 
and thus dualism is not countenanced at all. 1 

In the last adhikarana of the piida the 'question 
whether the relation of “ruler and ruled ” between Isvara 
and Jiva is comparable to the relation between master 
and servant or that between fire and its sparks, is 
answered by saying that Jiva is an amm of the para like 
the spark of the fire. The relation between master and 
servant would lend support to a split between them while 
the Sruti implies a Tfrhedabheda. The Bhasyakara 
cautiously observes: am-&a ivdmsah, na hi nirarai/avasya 
miikltiio'msas samhharati. This position is further 
strengthened by quoting the authority of the Gita. 
This is the source of what was later on called the 
avacchedavada. 

It may be objected that we are dislodging Isvara 
from his position of authority by referring to Jiva as his 
amsa because all the iniquities of the amsa like grief, etc., 
will attach to him and since he is the amsin of all the 
Jivas he will be the abode of the whole mass of human 
griefs. Resorting to him would he as absurd as throwing 
oneself from the frying pan into the fire because we would 
be visited with the griefs of ail others in addition to 
our own. 

This objection from the side of religion is overcome 
by saying that grief, etc., are all caused by abhimana and 
being devoid of abhimana the cause Uvara is free from 
the effect grief. Cf: Bhasya, p. 623 N. S. Edition. 
The homely example under prakamdivanvaivam parah 
(II. iii. 46) is fully corroborative of the fact that grief is 
caused by Avidya or Abhimana. 

1. Brahma-Vidyabharanaro, pp. 552-3 (Kumbhakonam Edition). 
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If it should be objected that a total identity between 
.Tiva and Para would set at naught the hosts of command¬ 
ments and prohibitions with which the Karmakanda and 
life are replete the answer is that contact with the body, 

a false abhimana in the body, etc., is enough to justify 
their existence because for the man who has realised his 
identity with the para they have no value. The Ratna- 
prabha makes a significant observtion in this context, 
navayam hh?dasydsatvaifi narasnigavad brfimah Jcint-u 
mi thy at oam vat law ah. 

We do not negate difference in the sense in which we 
would deny reality to the horn of a man. We say that, 
though a fact, it is inadmissible as ultimately real. This 
meets even the other objection relating to a promiscuity 
of the effects of actions. The Jlva is only an abhasa or 
image of the para and the changes that may .happen to 
the images as a result of the changes in the surfaces on 
which the para is reflected do not attach to him and the 
changes that may happen to one image do not get mixed 
up with those of another. On this sutra and on texts like 
nij>aw ruyam pratirRpo hahhnva (Kath : II. ii-9) is based 
the view which was later on described as the Bimbaprati- 
bimba-Vada. 

'towards the close of the adhikarana the Bhiisya- 
kara subjects to a searching criticism the views of the 
Sankhya and the Naiyayika, the ancient compeers of the 
modern dualists and pluralists. The Bhasya explains 
how the Sankhyas who believe in an infinite number of 
Purusas with Prakrti as the one means of- attaining 
their ends cannot account for the distinctness of the 
bhoga of each 1’urusa because to Prakrti the insentient 
cannot be conceded the honour of discriminating between 
the ends of one person and those of another. Similarly 
the Kamidas who say that a contact between Atman and 
the mind brings about in Atman the nine attributes, 
happiness, etc., would find it difficult to account for the 
distinctness of the bhogas because the factors which, in 
their opinion, explain such differences are common to all. 
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Neither adrsta-visesa nor pradesabheda can satisfactorily 
account for the motley character of the bhogas of men. 

In the course of this very rapid survey (because we 
have in all cases suppressed the viey: of the EkadeSins and 
because only the chief arguments of the Purvapaksin 
could be reviewed without considering the details implied) 
of the Bhasya and some of its commentaries on nearly 
three-fourths of a pada we have noticed how Jiva is only 
an aupadhika entity and cannot stand the test of ultimate 
reality; we have also seen how the objections that could 
be levelled against this position as ignoring the claims of 
Ethics, Religion and Psychology, are satisfactorily met 
and how others who believe in a plurality of real souls 
will themselves find it difficult to meet such objections. 
The tvampadartha-nirnaya in Siddhantabindu (pp. 8-11 in 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) the ahamartha-natmatva- 
prakarana in Advaitasiddhi with Laghuchandrika (pp. 595- 
, 606, Nirnaya Sagara Edition) and the Gurucaridrika there¬ 
on (a manuscript in the Oriental Library, Mysore), 
establish dialectically the soundness of this position in 
the light of the attacks of modern dualists and pluralists. 
The opponents of the Advaitin try to make religion, el hies 
and metaphysics reconcile themselves to one another for¬ 
getting that a truce among these subjects can only be an 
“ armed ” one. 

The unshakable bedrock of the Advaitin is that .liva 
is aupadhika and that the plurality of divas required to 
meet the demands of ethics, psychology and religion is 
furnished by any of the kaleidoscopic .Jiva-Vadas which 
Appayya Dlksita reviews under the names of Prakatartha- 
Vivarana, Tattva-Viveka, Sanksepa-savlvaka, Chitradipa, 
Vivarana, etc. (Siddhanlalesa Sangraha 1 Pariocheda). 
Any of those views or any other view which would not 
conflict with the fundamental tenet of a complete identity 
between Jiva and Para is acceptable. The prince brought 
up by a hunter comes to think of himself as a hunter till 
he is informed of his real identity. Similarly, any prakriya 
which will enable the Jiva to realise his complete identity 
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with the para at all times and climes would be agreeable to 
the Advaitin. Cf: Suresvara (Brh. Up.: Bhasya Vartika: 
I iv 402) aud Ibid. Sambandha Vartika, SI: 238 (latter 
half) and 234 (former half). 

It) is curious how closely a modern western philoso¬ 
pher B. Bosanquet agrees with the Advaitin, in his views 
on “ the value and destiny of the individual. ” Indivi¬ 
duality or self-completeness in the sense of having nothing 
set over against oneself within or without, can charac¬ 
terise only the individual, the Absolute. That the finite 
self has “hazards and hardships,” “claims and counter¬ 
claims ” in its relation with Nature, God and other souls 
corresponds to Sankara’s attempt to account for the 
plurality of selves, nonpromiscuity of bliogas, etc. “ That 

the ultimate reality of persons.is in 

the Absolute.. . is a conclusion which 

seems inevitable from the idea of completeness or perfec¬ 
tion.” (Pp. 257, The Value and Destiny of the Individual.) 
Most of the passages in those monumental Gifford Lectures 
(The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual) can be taken as almost 
verbatim translations of certain passages of the Advaitic 

classics. “ The finite self.is now 

and here beyond escape an element in the Absolute. ” 
(pp. 258 Ibid). He adds a valuable footnote which runs 
as follows : “ 1 do not say * a member ’ of the Absolute. 

Such an expression might imply that it is, separately and 
with relative independence, a standing differentiation of 
the Absolute.” “ We arc here and now participants 
in it.” 

It is to be regretted how we feel thoroughly disap¬ 
pointed m not having scope to point out within such a 
short compass the close resemblances between the Advaitin 
and the modern Philosopher. Non-contradiction or 
wholeness which is the criterion of Individuality is not 
applicable to what is ordinarily called the finite self. In 
the words of Ritchie, “ The individual assumed by the 
psychologist and the ordinay political and ethical theories 
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is a half-way abstraction of the ordinary understanding, a 
bastard product of bad metaphysics and bad science” 
(pp. 251, Philosophical studies). In seeking for a new 
background for itself in the light of it., recent discoveries, 
modern science has alighted upon idealism which, it is to 
be hoped, will bo monistic in view of its attitude to 
formulate general principles to comprehend the particulars, 
a process whose logical consummation will. have to be 
monism. “ Present-day science is favourable to idealism ” 
(pp. 298-Jeans. The New Background of Science). That 
the peak of Advaita is high and that the ascent is steep 
are undeniable. A “ timid withdrawal ” which characterises 
“an unoriticised reliance on the ‘ soild fact,’ ‘the sense 
of living ’ and ‘ the unsharable self ’ ” is not the right 
attitude. Though it is best to see, and rise to the peak, 
still 

It is better to have seen and missed 
. Than never to have seen at all. 



THE GAUDAPADAKARIKAS AND BUDDHISM 
By Prof. N. B. Purohit, m.a., b.t., 
Bahauddin College, Junagadh. 


I. Ajdtivdda or the Doctrine of No-origination. 

Unique place of the Gaudapddahlrikas in Indian 
philosophy. —The Kdrikds of Gaudapada on the Mdndukya 
Upanishad hold a unique place in the history of Indian 
philosophy, both by reason of the interest they have 
evoked in connection with their antecedents • and of tho 
influence they have exercised on the development of the 
Advaita Vedanta. Their greatest contribution to philo¬ 
sophy in general and to absolute idealism in particular, is 
their Ajativada or the Doctrine of No-origination. 

Ajdti, the highest truth ; its two aspects : positive and. 
negative.—Ajdti represents, according to Gaudapada, tho 
highest truth of philosophy. The word has a twofold 
denotation in the Kdrikds —negative and positive. The 
former consists in an uncompromising denial of creation 
and, hence, of the existence as such of the empirical world 
and experience, subjective as well as objective;. The latter 
denotation is an equally uncompromising assertion of the 
over-unborn ( ajdti aja) as tin; absolute reality, variously 
designated as Atman, Brahman and Vijhdna. Stated 
dogmatically, the highest truth ( paranidrtha), in its 
negative aspect, is that “ then; is neither extinction nor 
origination ; there is none in bondage; there is none 
aspiring and none wishing to be released ; there is none 
released ” (II, 32). “ Nothing that presents itself as 

becoming all round, is born ” (III, 2). “ Hence, neither 

the mind ( cliitta) nor its phenomena are born; those who see 
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thoir birth, seo footprints in the sky ” (II, 28). “ Thus, mind 
is not born, thus, things are known to be unborn; those 
who realise the truth thus, and thus alone, fall not in error ” 
(IV, 46). All entities (dhavmas) arp by nature, similar 
to dkdsa without a beginning; they do not at all admit 
plurality in any form ” (TV, 91). “ Nothing is born from 

itself or from another ; nothing, be it being, non-being or 
being-non-being, is born ” (IV, 20). “No living soul is 
born, he is not created (sambhava) ; the highest truth is 
that, which admits no origination whatever ” (IV, 71). 
The same truth, in its positive aspect, is “the ever-unborn 
(ajdti), which is ever-tlie-same (,s ■anmtdm gatam) and 
unconditioned (akdrpaugain) ” (III, 2). “ The unborn is 

pure ( vimrada ) and ever-the-same ” (IV, 93). Tt is 
realised in abstract meditation. “ In that state, there is 
neither apprehension (graha), nor avoidance (utxarga), nor 
thinking (chiutd) ; knowledge, then, becomes one with 
fit man, the unborn and ever-the-same ” (III, 38). “ Those 
who would be quite determined in respect of the unborn and 
ever-the-same, which the lay world cannot fathom, would, 
alone, be endowed with the great enlightenment ” (IV, 95). 
As a matter of fact, uot only the word ajdti, but the verbal 
forms of the root jan also are often used in our work, as 
in the Upanishads, with a double entendre, sometimes 
denoting, sometimes implying, both the transitive and the 
intransitive meanings (see III, 24, 27, 1). Ajdti, thus, 
means both ‘ non-origination ’ (Tatpurusha) and ‘ Unborn ’ 
(Bahuvrlhi). Both are prakriti and, so, admit no change 
in their original state in any form, the non-creation cannot 
become creation, the unborn cannot evolve itself into 
what is born (IV, 29). As the highest truth, ajdti can, 
thus, be predicated both of the phenomena and the 
noumenon at the same time. As a philosophical doctrine, 
it is at once the negation of creation and assertion of the 
absolute reality. From the viewpoint of the Vcdantin, as 
Gaudapada certainly was, the negation is but the logical 
corollary of the positive ultimate principle, taught by the 
Upanishads, 
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And this doctrine of ajdti is, in the opinion of Gauda- 
pada, forced upon us by the Upanishadic testimony, by 
the nature of empirical experience and by reasoning, and 
its truth becomes capable of verification and realization 
in moments of intuition and abstract meditation. 

Upanishadic Testimony. —Gaudapada examines the 
IJpanisbadic testimony in the first and the third chapters 
of his work. The Upanishad, he expounds, and other 
Upanishads as well arc at one in their attempts* to demon¬ 
strate that the ultimate reality is transcendent and absolute. 
Thus, the Mandukya Upanishad. represents Atman, who 
is at once the psychological and the metaphysical ultimate, 
as beyond all means of knowledge, beyond all language 
and empirical determinations, untouched by phenomenal 
extension (; prapahehopasama ), non-dual, immutable (santa) 
and blissful. The Taittirlya Upanishad regards Atman 
as the innermost fact of all existence (111,11). In the 
Madhuvidya of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Atman is 
the ultimate fact of being, pararn Brahman, both in the 
macrocosm and the microcosm (III, 12). Other texts speak 
of Atman as unborn (III, 24). If such be the truth par 
excellence, it precludes all possibility of discrimination and 
definition. Distinctions in the sphere of sentient and non- 
sentiont existence must, from the view point of such truth, 
he fictitious. And this, according to Gaudapada, is exactly 
the gist of Upanishadic teaching. This universe is 
regarded as a dream, an illusion, a Gandharva-city in the 
Vediintas (II, 31). “ This unborn principle becomes 

divided on account of delusion ( maya ) and of nothing else ; 
the immortal would become mortal, were it to he divided 
in reality ( tattvatah ) ” (III, 19). 

Hypothesis of Maya. —This leads us to the considera¬ 
tion of Gaudapada’s conception of maya. The plurality 
of subjects and objects is, according to him, not created, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but falsely imagined 
(oikalpita) by the Atman in himself owing to his own 
maya (II, 12, 19), which is as beginningless as himself 
(I, 10). In other words, as a result of his association 
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with the coeval mdyd, the Atman imagines himself first 
as subjects or individual souls and then as manifold objects, 
internal and external (II, 16,13), the extent and intensity 
of this particularisation being determined, in each case, 
by previous individual experience and memory (II, 16). 
The case is one of erroneous supposition ( vikalpa ), similar 
to mistaking a rope for a snake, streak of water, etc., in 
the dark, till it is finally determined to bn a rope (II, 
18, 19). The word mdyd is freely used by Gtaudapiida in 
the sense of illusion as of a magic show. As associated 
with, and belonging to Atman , mdyd is, in the Kdrikds, a 
principle of self-delusion of the Atman, (II, 19 May aim 
taaya devasya yayd sammohitah svayam). It is positive in 
a sense; it is a factor—and one whose origin is lost in 
eternity—to be counted, if empirical experience is to have 
oven a shadow of significance. It is also negative in a 
sense; it is unsubstantial, a figment of imagination, a 
.contradiction of reality (III, 19) capable of being removed 
(I, 10) and, so, as unreal as the illusion it sets up in the 
Atman. The question of mdyd thus reduces itself to a 
paradox ; mdi/d both is and is not. 

The hypothesis of iiulyd is, in the GandapddakdnInis, 
a philosophical offshoot and explanation of ajdti , sanctioned 
by such Upanishadic texts as: Indro mdydbhih pirrunipa 
lyate ; ajdyamdno bahudhd vijdyate —the word vi/dyate in 
the last being interpreted by (iaudapilda as mdyayd jdyate 
(III, 24). The universe is a mystery. It is nothing but 
what we know of it. It is, because wo are aware of it, 
and it is what we think it to be. Without the thinking 
subject, it is naught. ICach thinker has his own notion 
of the universe. Universe is, in other words, an act of his 
ideation. The thinking subject, the fund of his experience 
and his memory are responsible for the exuberance or 
poverty and the depth or faintness of the colouring of his 
ideation. Different thinkers have different notions of the 
universe, and these cannot be all correct at the same time. 
The appearance of the universe has therefore no substan¬ 
tiality of its own. It is not ultimately true. It is 
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deceptive, unreal like a magic show. And if the world- 
appearance is unreal, the subject, who ideates it and is its 
necessary correlate, must also be unreal as subject, because 
the one is true so long as the other is true. All distinctions, 
or causes of distinctions, being thus unreal, what remains 
is just a positive something, in which they all proceed. 
This cannot be nothing, because even unreal appearance 
must have a substratum. “ A son of a barren woman,” 
says Gaudapada, “ cannot have birth, real or unreal ” 
(III, 28). This something is Atman, who, though truly 
above all predication, may, in the conventional language, 
be called the un-originated and the un-originating ajdti or 
aja (IV, 74). This is the truth par excellence reached 
retrospectively. Prospectively, wc have to start with the 
postulate of mdyd. Universe may be unreal. But even 
as unreal, it does proceed in the real. This real itself 
cannot be the cause of the unreal. The effect must have 
the elements of its potentiality in the cause. If therefore 
the effect be unreal, the cause must contain within itself 
the potentiality of the unreal. This potentiality is mdyd, 
the principle of self-delusion, coeval with Atman. Mdyd is 
thus both the cause and the effect of the universe. The 
postulate of beginningless mdyd does not go against 
apltivdda, because mdyd is unsubstantial, a shadow, an 
illusion, an erroneous notion. Such seems to be the line 
of reasoning, which led Gaudapada to adopt.the hpyothesis 
as an explanation of ajdtiudda. Gaudapada does not 
subject the postulate of mdyd to further scrutiny as his 
followers did. For him, mdyd is an illusion, pure and 
simple, and hence, though without a beginning ( anddi ), 
it does not affect the non-duality of the Atman. Further 
investigation into the nature of mdyd would have involved 
the recognition of some sort of aattd or existence for mdyd 
and of inconsistency in the coeval co-existence of mdyd 
and Atman, but this would have been fatal to his uncom¬ 
promising stand ou ajdti. It was left to Sankara, his 
spiritual grandson, to push the issue of mdyd to its logical 
conclusion and formulate a definite theory anirvachaniyatd 
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or unaccountability, which is clearly hinted at in the 
Kdrikas (III, 34; IV, 52, 67). 

All plurality is thus reduced to mdijd. Gaudapiida 
explains this, in the case of individ/nd souls, by comparing 
Atman to tlkdsa, /Tv as to <jhotdkdsas, and saw ghat as 
physical and mental aggregates—to ghatas (III 3-10). 
That the Atman is, like akilsa one, immutable, indivisible, 
untouched and untainted by his mental, and physical 
conditions, is supported by the gist of the Sheath-theory 
of the Taittiriya and the Honey-theory of the liri-ha- 
daranyaka Upanishads (111,11-12). -hras or individual 
souls are all Atman in*his pristine purity in all states 
(III, 9), only conditioned. Take away the conditions, and 
they are one with Atman (III, 4). At no time are they 
either modified effects < vikdras) or constituent or segregated 
parts (avayavas) of Atman, just as ghatakasas are at no 
time modifications or parts of the dkdsa proper (HI, 7). 
The analogies of earth, gold and sparks, given in the 
Upanishads, do not countenance distinction. They are 
intended to bring the incomprehensible within the grasp 
of the mind through the imperfect medium of language 
and should not, therefore, be stretched too far (HI, 15). 
The relatiou of individual souls with Atman is that of 
identity, as is clear from the Vedanta texts which praise 
non-distinction (ananyatoa) between the two and condemn 
distinction and plurality (III, 13). Texts countenancing 
distinction, even before creation, by representing Atman 
as urged by desire, are of secondary value and refer to what 
was to be in future ; if they were principal, texts describ¬ 
ing reality as one and secondless would not be accounted 
for (III, 14). The analogy of dkdsa and ghatakasas again 
explains how individual selves might differ from one 
another in their forms, names, functions ( kdrya ), and in 
their experience and equipment as a result of association 
with rajas, tamas, etc., in different proportions, and iti theii 
mutually exclusive nature, without in the least com- 
• promising the unity and purity of the Atman (III, o-6h 
The samghatas or aggregates are, like ghatas in the case of 
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akd.sa, conditions, unreal like dreams, set forth by self- 
delusion (otnia-moyti) there is no logical clue to decide 
whether they are all alike or graded (III, 10). 'J'hus, crea¬ 
tion, if it means anything, means, in the Vedantas, the 
apprehension of the unconditioned os conditioned, so far 
as the individual selves are concerned (III, 3 If). 

This last point is made more clear by the Upanishadic 
position towards phenomena, subjective and objective. 
These are, one and all, sheer illusion— mdydnidtra (1,17-18). 
If reality is essentially (svabhdvena) absolute, it must 
ever remain absolute. If origination and death be the 
essence of the being (svabhava) of reality, the reality 
ceases to be essentially absolute (III, 19, 22). All crea¬ 
tionists agree in regarding the first cause to be essentially 
unborn and undying, but if that be so, it would be absurd 
to think that it can admit division or modification, as this 
would make the first cause mortal (III, 20). Mortality 
and immortality are mutually exclusive. All phenomena 
must therefore be a chimera. The texts speaking of 
wayd as the basic ground of manyncss bear out this point 
(III, 24). Nay, the text nrha ndndsti kiiichana denies 
the existence of distinctions altogether; andhayi tamah 
pravisanti ;/« sambhdtim iipasate denies creation by con¬ 
demning it; kdnvenam janabhet refuses to admit any 
efficient cause for it (III, 25); and sa F.sha neti neii gain¬ 
says every phenomenon and reveals the unborn as the 
only reality, by not admitting possibility of empirical 
determination in it (III, 26). Thus, the attitude of the 
Srutis to creation, whatever its source, real ’Atman or 
unreal mdyd, is the same: creation is just what it is deter¬ 
mined to be by the Vedanta and demonstrated by reason¬ 
ing, i.e., unreal (III, 23). 

Testimony of Empirical Experience. —The nature of 
empirical experience also leads to the same conclusion. 
This can bo demonstrated by comparing the experiences 
of the waking and the dream states, which together 
make up the totality of our knowledge of distinctions. 
Both are false. Both annul each other (II, 4). Dream 
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experience is unreal, because it d,r . not answer to 
the peculiar temporal and spdhu needs of the waking 
experience. It is inward, confined within the body (II, 1; 
IV, 33), and so, from the viewpoint of the waking expe¬ 
rience, precludes the reality of such dream activities as 
journeys to far off countries (IT, 2; IV, 34), talk with 
friends, holding and the like (IV, 36), and of sights of 
chariots, etc., (II, 3), which are concerned with the world 
outside the body. The supposition of the dream-subject, 
going out of the body and apprehending all these things, 
is ruled out by the shortness of the duratiou of dream, 
particularly in case of long journeys (11,2; IV, 34). 
Besides, the truth of the dream experience is gainsaid in 
point of time, place and things, seen or done, the moment 
we wake up (II, 2-3; IV, 34-35). What is true of the 
dream experience from the viewpoint of the waking expe¬ 
rience, is also true of the waking experience from the 
•viewpoint of the dream experience (TI, 4), for the dream 
experience is as much real, while it lasts, as the waking 
experience. Both experiences are, again, similar as far as 
the diversity of subject and objects is concerned (II, 5). 
The reality of both is provisional: it endures as long as 
their respective states endure. As states, the two are 
mutually exclusive: we either wake or dream as far as our 
experience of diversity is concerned. Thus, each state is 
preceded and followed by some other state, which contra¬ 
dicts its experience. It does not, therefore, exist before 
and after its own duration. Its duration is, thus, limited 
both ways, and so unreal, even though apprehended as 
not unreal (II, 6). The difference between the two, if 
any, is apparent. Thus, the practical utility saprayoja- 
nata generally brought forward as a distinguishing feature 
of the waking experience, constituting the pragmatic test 
of its truth, is gainsaid in the dream state. To illustrate 
after the commentator, even after a sumptuous feast in 
the waking state, a man may well dream that he has been 
starving for days. The extraordinary character of some 
dreams is but a result of the peculiar condition of the 
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dream-subject. The objects witnessed in dreams are the 
ordinary objects of the waking life; they are only wit¬ 
nessed in combinations, unusual in mundane life. The 
denizens of heaven see differently than us. There is a lot 
of difference in the perception of the same thing by an 
educated and an uneducated man (II, 8). Nor does the 
awareness of distinction between true and untrue, that is, 
the awareness that mental vagaries are untrue as they 
exist but subjectively, whereas material objects'are true as 
they are apprehended externally, constitute the distinc¬ 
tive feature of waking experience, because the same kind 
of experience holds good in the dream state also. If 
therefore the dream awareness of the true and the untrue 
is false, as it ought to be from the standpoint of the wak¬ 
ing state ((Irishfa), equally so must be the waking awareness 
of the true and the untrue (II, 9-10). 

Gaudapada does not overlook some fundamental 
distinctions between the two sets of experiences. He 
admits that the dream is more or less a reproduction, or 
rather a reconstruction by the mind of the waking 
experience, intensely undergone (IV, 39). The latter is, 
thus, the basis of dreams. The two are related as cause 
and effect. As capable of producing an effect, i.e., dream, 
waking experience has a greater claim to reality. And 
real or unreal, it is the waking experience which admits of 
repetition in dream and not vice versa (TV, 39). But he 
argues that this reality is conditional. Waking experience 
is real in relation to dream experience only (IV, 37). And 
the unreality of dreams is patent: the dream-body must 
be unreal, as the real- tangible—body exists differently 
from it even in sleep; so too must everything mentally 
visualised in the dream (IV, 36). But this only proves 
the unreality of the waking experience; it is the cause of 
unreality, and as such cannot be real (IV, 38). Dream¬ 
world is again on a par with the subjective world of the 
waking state; both are mental. Their stuff (bhava) is 
inward, indistinct and coeval with awareness ( chittalcala ) 
as against the objective stuff which is external, distinct and 
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related to two times, i.e (i) duration of awareness and (ii) 
either past or future. But even these distinctions, Gauda- 
pada explains as being due to the distinction of perceiving 
sense organs (II, 15) and to ideation, and to nothing else 
(IT, 14). Both, the objective world on the one hand and 
subjective and the dream world on the other, are nothing 
but figments of imagination (II, 14). 

To sum up, in waking as certainly as in dream, duality 
is, in the first place, an act of non-dual mind and, in the 
second place, nothing but appearance (abha.so) (ITT, 20-30; 
IV, 61-62). The appearance of duality ceases to present 
itself, the moment this mind ceases to function, ceases to 
he mind (III, 31). Again, in both, the numerous living 
creatures perceived by their respective subjects, moving 
about in all quarters, are not different from the perceiving 
minds of the two, and these minds themselves, in turn, 
are perceptible to their respective subjects alone (IV, 03-60). 
♦ To elucidate, in both sets of experience, the subject and 
the mind (from which things perceived by it are not differ¬ 
ent) are alone the tost of each other’s veracity. It is 
thus impossible to determine the nature of their truth by 
applying any other test (TV, 67). Birth and death, exist¬ 
ence and non-existence of living beings in empirical life 
are like birth and death, existence and non-existence of 
apparently living beings set up by dreams, or projected by 
magic illusion, or mechanically contrived (IV, 08-70). 
The nature of empirical experience thus leads us to the 
same truth, namely, that nothing truly originates (IV, 71). 

Reasoning supports Aj&ti .—Reality of creation does not 
stand to reason. No theory of creation is satisfactory. This 
becomes evident from the great disagreement that prevails 
among the creationists themselves, whose conceptions of 
' truth are more a matter of individual whims than of regard 
for the whole truth. Graudapada enumerates as many as 
thirty-five of such conceptions (II, 20-28), which, in fact, 
are but partial and erroneous notions about the self-same, 
single reality, the Atman (II, 29-30). The creationists 
are, again, not agreed regarding the nature of the first 
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cause, as to whether it is existent or non-existent (I, 7); 
regarding the form of creation, as to whether it is a modi¬ 
fication or evolution, or illusion or merely an act of the 
simple will of God (I, 8); and finally regarding the object 
of creation, as to whether it is fruition of past deeds 
(bhdga), or diversion ( krldd ), or mere nature (svabhdva) of 
the Lord (1, 9). This disagreement, nay, the mutual 
disputes and refutations of creationists supply Gaudapada 
with an argument against creationists themselves and a 
basis to build his own theory of Ajdti upon (IV, 3). He 
steers clear of the same argument being used against 
himself on account of his doctrinal disagreement with all 
creationists by neatly pointing out that his doctrine, 
though different, does not clash with the doctrines of the 
creationist dualists, because while it advocates non-duality 
as the highest truth, it also admits duality as - its aspect 
( him]a ), of course lower and unreal. For the creationists, 
on the other hand, duality is both the highest and the 
conventional truth, and hence their highest truth turns 
out to be as unreal as their conventional truth (III, 17-18). 

To start with, Gaudapada takes up the question of 
causality on the physical plan. The very idea of creation 
is based on the assumption of the First Cause, which, 
according to some is s at or existent and, according to 
others, asat or non-existent. The two views disprove 
each other: what is sat cannot be bom, i.e ., in the form of 
the effect; much less what is asat (IV, 4). Further, the 
First Cause, whether sat or asat, may be unborn or horn. 
If unborn, it must be immortal too, for the absence of 
birth implies absence of change and mortality in the ori¬ 
ginal condition. If immortality, therefore, constitutes 
the very nature ( prakriti) or self-essence (svabhdva) of the 
First Cause, it will not admit any change in itself, because * 
the true nature of a thing, whether it be the result of 
acquired perfection (samsiddhi), or of its condition 
(svabhdva), or of birth (sahaja) or of the absence of foreign 
influence (akrita), is to remain what it is (IV, 6-9). If 
the cause becomes the effect, it subjects itself to produc- 
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tion in a new fonn. It tuus ceases to be unborn. It 
becomes partite ( bliinna ) and hence non-eternal (IV, 11). 
'Lo avoid this contingency, if the effect were supposed to 
be non-distinct ( uno/nya ) from the cause, it would be 
unborn itself. Rut to speak of the unborn effect is to 
commit a con t radio tion in terms. Or, arguing from the 
effect to the cause, the supposition of non-distinction will 
render the cause as much liable to birth as the effect itself 
(IV, 12). binally, the whole argument, of the universe 
being produced from the unborn, if stated syllcgistically, 
would be found wanting in corroborative instance, as the 
whole universe is the subject (IV, 13a, h). Thus the unborn 
cannot logically be the First Cause. 

The case becomes worse, if the (First) Cause is assumed 
to be born. A born cause is nothing but an effect. As 
such, every so-called cause will argue its own cause iul 
infinitum (IV, 13c, d). Again, both cause and effect being 
♦ produced, the assumption that the first cause is beginning¬ 
less (aiuldi) falls to the ground (IV, 14). Further, cause 
and effect are correlated. Their relation is based on the 
sequence in time. If this sequence is not assumed, that 
is, if both cause and effect are produced simultaneously, 
they will not be related to each other as cause and effect, 
like the two horns of a bull (IV, 16). If, on the other 
hand, the sequence is assumed, it may be regulated or 
unregulated as regards priority or posteriority. If unregu¬ 
lated, it may lead to the absurd state of cause being 
produced from the effect, like that of the father being born 
of the son! (IV, 15). Regulated it cannot be. A cause 
which is produced is itself an effect, and so cannot be 
accepted as a cause, at least not as the First Cause and, as 
such, existing prior to creation, because it would itself be 
creation. And what cannot be accepted as the cause, 
cannot also be held competent to produce an effect (IV, 17). 
The universe would thus be either eternal in its present 
form or not created at all. One who argues that the relation 
of cause and effect is determined, one by the other, has to 
answer the question ; ' W hick of the two is to be accepted as 
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existing prior to the other, to serve as the basis of 
determining the relative position of the other—the cause 
or the effect? (IY, 18). The question is unanswerable. 
The answer is beyond human knowledge. If essayed, it 
leads to the confusion of the order of succession, as already 
shown (IV, Iff). The illustration of the seed and the 
sprout cannot be admitted, for the law of valid reasoning 
does not allow a reason ( hztu ), which is hypothetical, in 
proving a hypothesis (IV, 20). Thus our ighorance of 
sequence in time between the cause and the effect strikes 
at the very root of the creationist view, for, if the universe 
were really created, its antecedent must needs have been 
known (IV, 21). It follows that nothing can be created 
either from itself or from what it is not (IV, 22). Cause 
does not undergo production, because to be produced 
means to have a beginning, that is, to be an effect, which 
is foreign to the very essence of cause. Nor does effect 
undergo production, because by the very condition of its 
being ( smbhdva ), it is already produced and does not 
require to be produced. And what has no production, 
must have no beginning, /.<?., must be eternal (IV, 23). 

Advocacy of causation on the mental plane is equally 
baseless. Impossibility of the origination of the physical 
world, as proved above, argues the impossibility of the 
origination of the mental world. It does not, as some 
subjective idealists (vijnanav&dim) assume, argue the 
independent existence of mental phenomena. The mental 
phenomena, if real, can be real only in relation to objects 
which cause them (paratantra). This becomes evident if 
we analyse subjective consciousness ( prnjfiapti ). We 
notice that it is as varied as the objective world outside. 
We also notice that every act of consciousness refers to 
an object: we are always conscious of something, which 
is other than consciousness itself. In other words, con¬ 
sciousness presupposes a dual distinction of subject and 
object (<Ivaya ). This distinction will vanish, if conscious¬ 
ness alone existed. The emotional reaction of pleasure 
•and pain in presence of certain objects also proves that 
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conscious experience must have .au objective basis ( niinittii). 
Existence of external world to serve as basis of.the variety 
of conscious experience is thus a logical necessity. But 
the facts of the case show that thy* requisite basis, the 
external world, is no basis at all ( animittatva ). It is in 
the first place already shown to be unproduced, and, in the 
second, it is denied altogether by the subjective idealist. 
The mind therefore can at no time—past, present or 
future come in contact with the objects, as these do not 
exist. Nor can it apprehend their appearance, the 
impressions left by them, because there can be no impres¬ 
sions in the absence of objects (IV, '25, 26). Thus, both 
objective and subjective basis being impossible, the 
diversified mental phenomena ( ripan/rma ) cannot be 
accounted for (IV, 27). It follows that neither the mind 
nor its phenomena suffer origination. The subjective 
idealists who see origination ( jdti ) see footprints in the 
.sky (IV, 28). 

The unjustifiability of the position of creationists, 
realists as well as idealists, corroborates the doctrine of 
a jdti or no-origination and the Unborn, which being the 
original state of ultimate reality, can suffer no change (IV, 
29). Origination, movement and materiality are but 
appearances of the absolute consciousness ( rigndna ), which 
is unoriginated, un-moving and non-material (IV, 45). 
This absolute consciousness and its phenomenal forms of 
subject and object can be compared to the fire-brand 
( alata ) and the straight and circular phenomenal forms it 
gives rise to. In both appearances cannot be assumed to 
originate and merge back anywhere but in their respective! 
substratums. Yet they cannct be called the product 
(nirgata) of the substratums, because they lack the generic 
characteristics of the substratums, namely, substantiality 
( dravyatva ). Their appearance and disappearance are 
dependent on the stir ( spandita ) and its absence in the 
substratums. Thus, in both, the causal relation between 
the substratum and its phenomenal forms remains in¬ 
comprehensible, as it is not reasonably possible to determine 
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whether the phenomenal forms are substanco or otherwise 
(IY, 47-53). -Thus, as it cannot be determined whether, 
as subjective idealists held, phenomena originate from the 
mind, that is, are mere mental projections, or, as realists 
maintain, the mental world originates from (external) 
phenomena, the wise are led to the doctrine of re-origina¬ 
tion of both cause and effect (IV, 54 '. Things appear to 
originate, but do not originate in fact ( tattvaiah .). Their 
origination is illusion-like, which does not exist at all (IV, 
58). The case of phenomena is like that of a magic plant, 
which grows up from a magic seed and, having no sub¬ 
stantial existence, cannot be, called either eternal or 
uneternal (IV, 59). 

Testimony of Mystic Intuition. —Truth of Ajdti, 
thus attested by all accepted means of knowledge—verbal 
testimony of the Upanishads, nature of day-to-day direct 
experience and logical reasoning—is vouchsafed also by 
mystic experience and thus rendered capable of realisation 
to the aspirant. The necessary qualifications for such 
realisation are enlightenment and self-discipline. The 
former consists in the knowledge of the truth ( tattva ), 
psychological (adhydtmika) and metaphysical ( bdhya ) 
(II, 38)—that Atman alone is true (III, 32); that he 
is Brahman , the unborn and eternal, not distinct from 
the unborn and unimagining consciousness ( jhdva or 
vijmna (II, 33) ; that this consciousness is above the four- 
cornered prediction of ‘ is,’ ‘ is not,’ ‘ is and is not,’ and 
‘ neither is nor is not ’ (LV, 83-84), above the realism of 
the waking state (lankika dvaya), pure idealism of the 
dream and subjective states (laukaika snddha) and ultra- 
empirical state of deep sleep ( Idkottara ), and above the 
ethical categories of things to be avoided, known, acquired 
and perfected (heija-jheya-dpya-pdkya) (IV, 90); that the 
consciousness in turn is the same as the objectless, eternal, 
and contactless mind (IV, 72), free from activity and 
phenomenal forms (III, 46), from attachment to cause and 
effect (IV, 55-57) and to unreality (IV, 79) ; and finally 
that all phenomenal appearances are like akasa, over the 
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same and emancipated from the first (IV, 91-93). The 
second qualification, self-discipline, is just the qualification 
of a true Brahmana. It consists of mental peace (sarna) 
and self-control dama , (IV, 86), of^ freedom from passion 
(rdga ), fear and anger (II, do), of a life of asceticism 
( yati) } care-free and insensitive to worldly concerns 
(jadayat). Given these qualifications, the aspirant may 
prolong his moments of self-realisation by the practical 
method of Yoga, by concentrating the mind on the mystic 
syllable Oni, by abstracting it from all notions of duality 
(II, 36) and relativity (IV, 56-57, 77-78), withdrawing it 
from all contacts, by remembering how they result in pain 
(III, 43-44), by waking it up whenever it passes into 
oblivion ( laya ) (III, 44, 34, 35), till the aspirant reaches 
the stage of Asparsayoya, in which the mind ceases to he 
mind and becomes identical with reality, which, though 
above words, may in conventional terms bo described as 
, Unborn, ever-the-same and pure—the truth absolute 
(nirvikalpa), realised by sages well-versed in the Vedas 
( n,35). 

Place of Realism in Gaxdapada's Philosophy. —How- 
so-over free and blithe like a sky-lark an idealist might 
be in the skyey regions of speculation, he has to climb 
down to the work-a-day earthly existence and dash his 
head against things, which painfully convince him of 
their own importance in the scheme of the universe. The 
vast majority of his fellow-men do not possess his powerful 
wings of enlightenment, and not a few of those who ever 
essay a (light soon get frightened of the giddy depths of 
the blue of universal life, almost verging on nothingness, 
perhaps of everything, certainly of individuality (HI, 30). 
They therefore prefer to tread the terra firina of earthly 
or heavenly bliss. Things as they appear to ho have a 
greater hold on their minds than things as they are. 
Realism after all is not such a magic illusion as can be 
blown up by the charmed breath of idealism. I hings of the 
universe have their own pragmatic individuality, function 
nd purpose. For Gaudapada, there is an additional 
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consideration of some scriptural texts. These texts 
assume the distinction of the teacher and tlje taught (I, 
18), take for granted the universe as it appears to the lay 
man (III, 15), and enjoin religious duties' and discipline 
(III, 1,16). He, therefore, like others of his fold, concedes 
a provisional reality to worldly life and religious duties 
for those who cannot rise to the intellectual level of the 
enlightened (IV, 42; III, 16). Reality, as the one, all- 
encompassing totality of existence (1.26-29), may suffer 
this as its aspect ( bheda ) (III, 18), how-so-evcr illusive, in 
the interest of the lay men. It may, nay, it does, a lot of 
good to them without doing much harm (IV, 43). Partial 
insight may not straightway lead to the siunrnum bonum, 
but it does vouchsafe a partial good which is better than 
no good (II, 29). Faith in partial truth is certainly to be 
preferred to scepticism and agnosticism which lead to 
nothing. The error does not lie in accepting life as it is 
and conscientiously endeavouring to make the best of it 
according to the light derived from scriptural, but in 
accepting it, and the scriptural injunctions connected with 
it, as final; in other words, in forgetting that these texts 
play but a second fiddle in the epistemology of the Vedanta 
(III, 14, 15), that the world of distinctions is but the lower 
(a/iara) aspect of Brahman (1. 26), as it presupposes the 
origination of the unoriginated and the unoriginating 
Brahman (III, 1), and as its reality is relative and con¬ 
ventional and therefore non-permanent (IV, 57). The 
realists’ notions of worldly existence (samsara) and 
liberation are unlogical figments; the former being begin¬ 
ningless, cannot have an end; the latter having a beginning, 
cannot be endless (IV, 30). For Gfaudapada, realism, and 
all it means to religion and life, is a poor substitute for 
the grand truth of Ajati (III, 1-2), to be tolerated out of 
sympathy for the incompetent, deluded souls, frightened 
at the very idea of No-origination (IV, 43). 
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II. . The Gaudapadakarikas and Buddhism. 

Charge of crypto-Buddhism. —It would be interesting 
to touch upon the question of the influence of Buddhism, 
particularly the Yogachara and Madhyamika schools, 
on the Gaudapadakarikas. The charge of crypto-Buddhism 
on Advaitism is an old one, and was long understood 
to imply, in a general way, a hostile sneer at the apparent 
doctrinal affinity of Advaitism to heretical Buddhism, 
or rather at the tendency of Advaita philosophy to vorgo 
on the philosophical position of Buddhist nihilism. 
Applied to Gaudapada,* however, the charge amounts 
to much more than this. According to some critics, 
u Gaudapada gives a Vodantic adaptation of the Buddhist 
Sunyavada.” 1 Principal Das Gupta goes a step further, 
when he says that “ there is sufficient evideuce in his 
Karikas for thinking that he was possibly himself a 
♦ Buddhist, and considered that the teachings of the 
Upanishads tallied with those of Buddha.” 2 Both 
criticisms assume that Gaudapada accepted the Buddhist 
philosophy and interpreted the Upanishads in its light. 
Their grounds for such assumption are broadly three:— 
l) Similarity of Gaudapada’s philosophy to the Vijniina- 
vada of Asafiga and Vasubandhu, and more particularly 
to the Sunyavada of Nagarjuna; (2) Use by Gaudapada 
of Buddhist terminology and dialectics ; and (3) References 
to Buddha in Chapter IY. Let us briefly examine these 
one by one. 

Comparison of Buddhist andGaudap&da’s philoso¬ 
phies. — So long as the tenets of the Buddhist schools were 
studied through non-Buddhist manuals of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, it was not hard to distinguish Advaita philosophy 
from Vijnanavada and Sunyavada. Vijxlahavada was just 
subjectivist idealism, and Sfinyavada pure nihilism, un¬ 
worthy of the notice of the great Sankara on account of 


1 See ‘ Indian Philosophy ’ by S. Radhakrishnan, Vol. II. 

2 3ee ‘ A History of Indian Philosophy,’ Vcl, 1, p, 423. 
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its opposition to all known means of knowledge. 1 Closer 
study of Buddism, however, through origin&l texts during 
recent years, has revealed that these doctrines were not, 
after all, purely negative, but had a positive counterpart. 
The vijndna, or rather dlayavijudna, was not merely a 
continuously changing stream of consciousness in eaoh 
individual being ; it was also cosmic consciousness, even 
the absolute background of all phenomena, technically 
designated as tathatd or suchness. Similarly, the sunyatd 
of the Madhyamika did not merely mean self-essenceless 
( nih-svabhdva ), ever-changing state of phenomenal world, 
but also the absolute essence of things, stripped of all 
attributes and designations. Thus, like Gaudapiida, 
reality for both Buddhist schools is two-fold: one which 
refers to the phenomenal world, and is relative (para- 
tantra ) and conventional ( mmoriti ); the other which 
refers to the noumenon and is absolute (parinishpanna or 
paramdrtha). In both the Buddhist schools again, as in 
Gaudapada, the former is nonpermanent, unreal and 
illusion-like, while the latter is permanent, real and 
transcendent. 

Striking as this resemblance may appear, difference 
is not less so. The fundamental distinction between the 
Buddist schools and Gaudapada is, of course, that while 
for Gaudapada permanent Atman is the ultimate reality 
and basic fact of absolute as well as empirical existence, 
it is neither the one nor the other for the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers. According to them, self is nothing but an 
uninterrupted series of momentary mental states. Per¬ 
manent self is, according to Nagarjuna, a daring and 
dogmatic postulate 2 3 . If Buddha taught Atman , it was to 
save people from falling into the heresy of nihilism. 5 
The Vijnanavadin, no doubt, rises to the conception of 
mjnana as universal subject, but only as the cause and 


1 Bhashya on B. S. II, ii, 31. 

' See Radhakrishnan, Ibid, p. 653, 

3 Ibid, p. 389 ff. 
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end of phenomena. To quote S. Radhakrishn&n, “ The 
Yogachara does not carefully discriminate between the 
individual and the universal consciousness ... he 
tacitly admits the reality of an absolute consciousness, 
though the subjective tendency makes itself heard quite 
frequently.” 1 Again, “ the philosophical impulse led the 
Yogacharas to the Upanishadic theory while their Buddhist 
presuppositions made them halting in their acceptance of 
it.” 2 3 Besides, though the highest truth in both the 
Buddhist schools be positive, it is reached negatively. It 
is the unaccountability of the evorchanging phenomena, 
which forces upon them* the postulate of an absolute 
principle. In Gaudapada, on the other hand, it is the 
Ajdti or non-origination of the self-evident, non-dual, 
ultimate Brahman, which primarily necessitates the 
assumption of the unreality of the universe. The goal to 
he roached through abstract meditation is different in 
<*audapada and tho Buddhist schools: with the latter, 
amanlbhdva or nirodlia of mind is an end in intself; with 
Gaudapada, it is a means to self-realization (III, 32-33). 
Coming to the world of relations, we find that the jiva of 
Gaudapada, as already indicated, is not recognised by 
either Buddhist school. Gaudapada, again, distinguishes 
himself from the Vijnanavadin by rejecting tho latter’s 
subjectivist idealism (IV, 24-28); if any reality is to be 
admitted for phenomena, then, for Gaudapada, tho 
objective phenomena is as much real as the subjective. 
He classes subjectivist idealism (II, 25), and possibly 
nihilism also (II, 28), among the thirty-five views which 
fail to grasp the truth about the Atman (II, 30). If 
he does not refute Sunyavada in the Karihls, as he refutes 
Vijiianavada, it is perhaps because, like others of his age,* 
e.g., the author of the Bralimasutra, who preceded him, 
and Sankara, who followed him, and like not a few of the 

1 Ibid, pp. 696-7. 

2 Ibid, p. 635. 

3 B. 8. II, ii, 32. Gf. M. Hiriyanna, ‘ Outlines of Indian Philo¬ 

sophy, ’ pp. 221-2, 
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present day, 1 he really believed Sunyavada to be a 
nihilist doctrine, which, while it gave cogAnt arguments 
against other schools of thought, had but little to say for 
itself. As regards the root cause of phenomena, it is 
mdyd according to Gaudapada and avidyd according 
to Buddhists. We may not stress any subtle dis¬ 
tinction between the two, but needs must notice a 
fundamental difference. Gaudapada’s mdyd is both a 
cosmic and an individual principle of self-delusion (II, 12 
and 16); the Buddhist avidyd is not cosmic, but individual. 
Mdyd , again, is what causes delusion in the true nature 
of the Self; avidyd is the ignorance of the four noble 
truths taught by Gotama Buddha. 2 

The difference it vital. Affinity, though apparent, is 
stressed on two uncertain assumptions. One is chronolo¬ 
gical, the other negative. Nagarjuna (c. 200 A.D.) and 
Asaiiga (c. 400 A.D.) preceded Gaudapada (c. 800 A.D.) 
and their works were known to him; and Gaudapada’s 
Advaita philosophy does not seem to have had any ante¬ 
cedents but the Upanishads and the Buddhist Sunya and 
Vijnana doctrines. The two are pieced together, and a 
case made up for Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism. 
Let us take the negative assumption first. In the first 
place, it loses much of its force by being negative. In the 
second place, labours of scholars during recent years have 
brought to light the fact that it is possible not only to 
find earlier traces but also to reconstruct doctrines of 
many later schools of Vedanta from the extant philosophi¬ 
cal literature. Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanishads 
and Brahraasutra refer to some of these. 3 It would be a 
strange irony of fate, therefore, if, during the long 
conturies that separated Gaudapada from the (Jpanishadic 
period, the Advaita philosophy, which of all other Vedanta 
philosophies embodies the most direct conclusions and 

1 S. Badhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 097. 

2 See Hiriyanna, op. cit., p. 148. 

3 See M. Hiriyanna, I* A., Vol. LIII, pp. 77 ft- Also Sankara’s 

Com. on B. S., II, i, 4, 6, 14, etc.. 
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implications of the Upanishads, 1 had not caught the 
fancy of any Brahmanical thinker. That the case could 
not have been so, is quite clearly indicated by references 
to Advaita views prior to Gaudapada, both in the sacred 
and profane literature. The view of Kasakritsna cited in 
Brahmasutra I, iv, 22 is Advaitic. Whatever may be 
accepted as the final teaching of the Bhagavadgltd, its 
recognition of mayavada in some part at least (see VII, 
13-14) is undeniable. For references to Advaitic Pan¬ 
theistic view-point bordering on Mayavada in Sanskrit 
literature, I would refer the curious student to Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar’s ‘ Vedanta Philosophy ’ Part I, pp. 185-6, 
where he has very impartially and ably proved not only 
the existence but also the diffusion of Advaita philosophy 
before the time of Gaudapada. Thus, the negative 
evidence to prove Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhist 
tenets being untenable, the chronological evidence loses 
its probative force. Gaudapada’s acquaintance and use 
of Buddhist arguments cannot prove his acceptance of 
their philosophy. This would be more clear, if we 
examine the question of Buddhist terminology and 
dialectics in the Gaudapddalcarikds. 

Use by Gaudapada of Buddhist Terminology and 
Dialectics. —The Gaudapadakarikas contain Buddhist 
words, like dharma (entity or thing), samghdta (aggregate 
or body), adhvan (time), samvriti (conventional truth), 
and paratantra (relative truth), and Buddhist analogies of 
a lata or firebrand and mdydhastin or counterfeit elephant. 
Poussin has cited some verbal similarities between the 
Gaudapadakarikas and Buddhist works, and they show 
that Gaudapada had not only used the phraseology of 
Nagarjuna but imitated him in style and mannerisms also. 
The title of our work itself looks like an imitation of 
Nagarjuna’s title for his work, the Mddhyamikakdrikd. 
Gaudapada, further mentions and utilises the Buddhist 
chatushkoti or four-cornered dialectics (IV, 83-84) and 

1 Cp. Thibaut, S. B. E, XLV, p. cxxiv; also Poussin, J. B. A. 8. 

LXII (1910), pp. 129 ff. 
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the arguments of Yogacharas and Madhyamikas are 
laid under contribution in refuting the reality of 
external objects (IV, 3-23), of subjectivist idealism (IV, 
24-28) of causation in general and in tracing the empirical 
world to maya, or, in Buddhist terminology, samvriti (IV, 
57-74). 

Now, taking the use of Buddhist dialectics first, we 
may attribute it to Gaudapada’s deliberate practice of 
refuting one view by setting it against another, opposed 
to it, and building his own thesis on the ruins of mutually 
warring theories. Thus, the mutual opposition among 
the dualists is made the basis of the truth of his own 
non-dualism (III, 17) and the dispute between the 
Sat-k&ryavadin and Asat-karyavadin creationists is used 
to establish the reality of Ajdti (IV, 4-5). In the same 
way, Gaudapada accepts the arguments of the Vijnana- 
vadin to demolish the Sarvastitvavada or Realism, and the 
arguments of the Sarvastitvavadin and Sunyavadin to 
demolish the Vijnanavada (IV, 24-28). The use of 
Nagarjuna’s arguments to disprove causality and to trace 
empirical existence to samvriti or nulyd is also to be 
ascribed to a similar object of allowing a powerful contro¬ 
versialist to disprove an undesirable view-point, only 
taking care that his own position is not compromised but 
strengthened thereby. The argument based on the 
Buddhist words and phrases is not conclusive enough. 
In the first place, almost all the words are more or less 
common to other systems of thought also. In the second 
place, mutual loans of words, which express common or 
similar ideas, is unavoidable in systems of thought, which 
grow up side by side; Buddhism itself shows a number of 
words, which were earlier common or later confined to 
other schools of philosophy : e.g., the Upanishadic words— 
ndmarUpa, avidyil, nyilddna, arhat, sramana , buddha, 
nirvana, yrakriti, dtrnan and nivritti 1 and the Jain words 1 
srdvaka , 2 jina, etc. Lastly Gaudapada’s was a time when 

1 S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 471. 

2 Yamakakami Sogen, ‘ Systems of Buddhistic Thought., 
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Brahmanism was engaged in a vigorous onslaught on 
Buddhism, and so the knowledge and use of the technical 
terms and subtleties of the opponent was often necessary 
to meet him on his own ground. Goi-dug to the analogies, 
it may be pointed out that the simile of the fire-brand 
occurs in the Maitrayanl Upanixhad (IV, 24), while the 
phrase aUtamnti has not been traced in Buddhist hooks. 1 
Nor was the analogy of maya-hastin a sole property of 
the Buddhists, as it was drawn from a well-known historical 
episode in the life of king Udayana, whose romantic love 
is twice dramatised by Bhasa and whose popularity as 
subject of folk-tale is corroborated by Kalidasa in his 
Me.gliaduta (I, 31-34). Although Poussin draws attention 
to verbal similarities between the Gaudaptidaktirikas and 
Buddhist works, he does not contribute to the view of 
Prof. Jacobi and Mr. A. V. Kukthankar that Advaita 
Vedanta was indebted to Buddhism. On the other hand, 
he believes that autonomous—if not absolutely independ¬ 
ent—developments of both are admissible. Some of these 
verses in the Kdrikd. s, if read in their proper context, 
show that Gaudapada borrows not the thought but 
language only of the Buddhist prototypes, or, when 
he borrows thought also, he does so because he finds in it 
a handy tool to serve his own purpose. Such conscious 
or unconscious loans are not confined to Buddhist works 
only. The reader of the Karikiis catches in them, equally 
frequently, the familiar ring of ideas and phraseology of 
the Bhagavadgltil as well. Let the critic of the Gauda- 
padakarikas, before he jumps at any conclusion about 
indebtedness, compare what Gaudapada says about 
meditation on the mystic syllable Om in I, 24-29 with 
Bh. G., VIII, 12-13, *16; about mind-control and Yoga 
in III, 31-47 with Bh. G. VI, 10, 25, 27, 34, etc.; and 
about the enlightened man in I, 28-29, II, 35-38, and 
IV, 84 ff. with similar descriptions in Bh. G. ff, 


' PoUssin, J. R. A. 8., LXII, p. 530. 
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6*5-71, V, 29, etc. Let him particularly compare the 
following:— x 


Gaudapddakdrikas 

(1) II, 12; II, 19 

(2) III, 21=IV, 7 

(3) IV, 85 

(4) II, 6=IV, 31 

(5) II, 7=IV, 32 

(6) IV, 93=111, 2, 38, etc. 

(7) II, 29; also IV, 43 .... 

(8) TI, 36 . 

(9) III, 21 = IV, 7 

(10) IY, 92 . 


Bhagavadgitd. 

VI, 6; VII, 12, 13. 

III, 33. 

VI, 28; VI, 22. 

II, 28. 

V, 22; 11,14. 

IV, 19. 

IV, 14; also VII, 20- 
23, IX, 25. 

II, 56 ; IV, 10. 

II, 16. 

II, 15. 


A constituent part of the Gaudapddakdrikds. —At¬ 
tempts have been made to show that Chapter IV of 
the Gaudapddakdrikds is a distinct work, possibly from 
the pen of an author other than the author of the first 
three chapters. The arguments for this supposition are 

(1) that the chapter is replete with Buddhist dialectics, 

(2) that it contains direct or indirect references to Buddha 
or Buddhas, (3) that, unlike the previous chapters, it 
opens and ends with salutations which have a Buddhistic 
tinge, and (4) that asparsayoga, whose teacher is saluted, 
was taught by Buddba. Now, we have already disposed 
of the first argument. As to the second, it may be 
pointed out that the sense of the word buddha in all cases 
where it is found is ambiguous. Neither the context nor 
the trend of argument restricts it to Gotarna Buddha ; 
neither, again, suffers by taking it to be ‘enlightened’ or 
‘ wise ’ (see manlshinah —IV, 54), who may be Advaitins. 
Ambiguity cannot prove the case. The question of 
salutations, raised by the third argument, is inadmissible. 
The salutation at the close does not stand in need of 
justification, and the explanation for salutation at the 
beginning, if at all necessary, must be sought in what 
Gaudapada has accomplished in the previous chapters. 
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In these, he has proved his doctrine of Ajati mainly on 
the strength of the Vedanta texts. Before starting to 
prove the same by logical reasoning, he may well express 
his reverence to one who first taught or promulgated it, 
or, better, to whom-so-ever has realized or realizes its 
truth 0 sambutldhah) in life in the manner stated at the 
close of the third chapter. And such a man, dead or 
living, would be a. right object of reverence—the best 
among men to a man like Gaudapada who valued self- 
realisation as the be-all and end-all of existence. That 
the phrase dvipadam vara is used in Buddhist literature 
for the founder of that religion, does not preclude the 
possibility of its use by others. Ignorance is no proof. 
Nor is there anything in the substance of the opening and 
closing verses to compel us to restrict the word to Buddha. 
The last verse’ is only a salutation to reality as Gauda¬ 
pada conceived it, ■/.«., Ajati, pure and simple ( Ajam 
< samyam vimradain). The first verse, which is similar in 
sense to IV, 99, represents complete identity and absence 
of distinction between jhana and jheya, consciousness and 
its object, during enlightenment or self-realisation, when 
both become merged into the Absolute, as pure and ;«ntri¬ 
buteless as Akaia. They merely summarise the idea 
already expressed in III, 31-83 and 3-10 taken together, 
where jhana, the unborn and unconceiving (akalpaka), is 
said to becomeione with its object, jheya, i.e., Brahman, 
also unborn and eternal, and both are again said to be one 
with Atman, the truth. There is hardly anything 

Buddhistic in the first verse. 

The last argument, based on the name and meaning 
of Asparsayoga, becomes untenable in view of the fact 
that the Buddhist literature does not know the word. 
The term which is used to express the sense of An parka- 
yoga , there, namely, the ninth stage of abstract meditation 
is’ Bavjhavedayitanirodha. The only Buddhist work 
which mentions the two constituents of the word, asparha 
and yoga , in close proximity is the Ghatuhmtika of Arya- 
deva but on the critic’s own showing, the passage means 
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that there can be no contact between a tangible and an 
intangible thing. Thus the sense of the' passage has 
“ nothing to do with Asparsayoga which is a samadhi, as 
described in III, 37, 39.” The name being untraceable in 
Buddhist literature, refuge is sought in the sense. But 
here too, the argument hangs on a very slender, rather 
imaginary, thread of Gaudapada’s description of Asparsa¬ 
yoga as one of which Yogins arc afraid. This fear of the 
Yogins is connected by the critic with the fear of Ananda, 
a disciple of Buddha, who had thought that Buddha, 
when he had entered this state of saniadhi, had passed 
away, and did actually pass away after some time. The 
connection is, on the face of it, far-fetched. The Yogins 
of Gaudapada would be afraid not so much of physical as 
of spiritual death, of the mind’s plunge into the deep of 
nothingness instead of the ocean of universal life, or, as 
the commentator puts it, of annihilation of the Self. The 
Upanishads utter a word of warning against mistaking 
the Absolute for nothing, or pure consciousness for com¬ 
plete unconsciousness. The Indra-Virochana myth in the 
dulndogya Upanishad (VIII, vii-xii), is a good instance of 
this. The reference to fear of Yogins need not, therefore, 
lead us bo the conclusion that Asparsayoga was first 
taught by Buddha. Its vei’y name suggests a Bralnnanic 
origin. It is Yoga, union, and presupposes the object 
with which the mind, freed from all contacts, is to unite 
itself. The forms of Buddhist meditation, at least in its 
earlier history, are negative. The end of samadhi is 
nirodha or extinction, of course, of desires, as the name 
for the ninth stage of Buddhist meditation distinctly 
suggests. Whatever be the source of the word, whether it 
was coined by Gaudapada himself—and this is not 
improbable, considering his partiality for Yoga—or 
whether he got it ready-made from some work or oral 
tradition, Gaudapada could not have adopted it, if he had 
any Buddhist leanings. Even if we may not stress the 
positive implication of the word Asparsayoga, though . 
Gaudapada has done so in quite clear terms, we need not 
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go to Buddha for its negative implication of extinction of 
thinking process, for it is the same as Asamprajndta- 
samadld of Patanjali s ) ogasiitm, which how-so-ever late 
(between 200 A.D. and 500 A.D.) 'was certainly prior to 
Gaudapada. It is again similar to one taught in the Gita 
and can be traced back-to the Kdthaka Upan ishad (II, 3- 
10 ff). 

There is thus hardly anything which can demonstrate 
a distinct Buddhist bias for the fourth chapter of the 
Guddpiidahlrihas. On the other hand, it can be easily 
shown that it is a necessary compliment of the first three 
chapters and comes from* the same pen. The thesis that 
Ajati is the final reality, the style, the mannerisms and 
the general trend of thought are all the same. The fourth 
chapter repeats the ideas (cp. IV, 1, 99 111,31-33; IV, 
3-4 Til, 23 ; IV, 5 III, 24; IV, 10, 30, II, 32; IV, 42 
111,16; IV, 43 11,29 ; and IV, 71, III, 48), and whole 
‘verses and arguments of, (cp. IV, (5-8. 29 III, 20-22; IV, 
31-32, II, 6-7 ; IV, 33-35, II, 1-4; and IV, 81, III, 36, 
also 1,16) and refers to, (cp. IV, 2 III, 37-39; IV, 91 111, 
3-12; IY, 92 I, 16; IV, 94 III, 17) matters dealt with in 
the first three chapters. The so-called Buddhist woids 
and ideas are found in the second and third chapters also ; 
e.g., samyhata in III, 3, 10; samvriti (with some change 
in sense) in II, 1, 4; dhanna in III, 1; nirvana in Til, 
47 ; also compare, II, 32 to Madln/amilcakariM 1,1. That 
Ajdti taught in the fourth chapter is the same Upanishadic 
Ajati of the previous chapters can be seen from what is 
said about it in IV, 71 (III, 48), 74, 77 (III, 2). It is the 
goal, free from grief, desire and fear—the same as-ascribed 
to the munis, well-versed in the Vedas in II, 35. It is 
ajain samyarn advayam, the object of the Buddhas in IV, 
80, and described in IV, 81 in terms found in III, 36 and 
I, 16. If any doubt is left, it is dispelled by the goal 
being called, in IV, 85, the non-dual state of Brahman 
(Urdhmanyam pad am), which leaves nothing more to be 
desired, and, in IV, 86, the end of the culture of the 
Viprns, the pristine quietude (savia). lhe separation of 
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the fourth chapter from the Gaudapddakcirikds and 
assigning it to another author are hardly Warranted. As 
a matter of fact, without the fourth chapter, the philosophy 
of the Gaudaptldakarikas would have been dogmatic and 
incomplete, lacking in the rational support of logic. 

Conclusion. —It is clear that the grounds on which the 
critics assume Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism are 
not sound enough. That Gaudapada wrote a commentary 
on the Madhyamikakarikd of Nagarjuna 1 is an assumption 
which requires to be substantiated by facts. 2 For aught 
we know from the GaudapadakaHkas, Gaudapada was 
certainly not a Buddhist, not even a Vedantin with 
Buddhist predilections, but an Advaita Vedantin with a 
bent for asceticism and Yoga. The facts that he chose 
an Upanishad for the basis of his thesis, supported the 
latter by a close analysis and synthesis of the texts of the 
main Upanishads and repeatedly asserted that his 
doctrines were the final teaching of the Vedantas ( ved&nta - 
mschaya ), taken together with the Vedantie conception of 
an enlightened Muni or Yogin, the Vedantie goal of the 
Brdhmanya pada for the aspirant and the Bhagavadglta 
phraseology and ideas, must be conclusive enough in this 
matter. The straight meaning of the words, naitad 
Buddhena hhdsilam , in I, 99 would be that Buddha never 
taught that the Absolute was the final reality, though 
such a teaching verging on Advita conception of the 
absolute Brahman or Atman , is ascribed to him by the 
different Mahayiina schools of Buddhism. 

The solution of the contact between the philosophic 
positions of Vijnanavada and Sunyavada on the one hand 
and Advaita Vedanta on the other is to be sought in the 
historical evolution of Buddhism, rather than in the in¬ 
debtedness of Advaitism to Buddhism. From the time of 
its inception, Buddhism has evinced its predilections for 
Upanishadic teaching. To quote S. Radhakrishnan again : 
“ Buddhism is only a later phase of the general movement 

1 Das Gupta, op. cit., T. 

2 Belvalkar, Vedanta Philosophy. 
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of thought of which the Upanishads were the earlier. * Many 
of the doctrines of the Upanishads are no doubt pure 
Buddhism (says Max Muller), or rather Buddhism is on 
many points the consistent carrying out of the principle 
laid down in the Upanishads.’ Buddha did not look upon 
himself as an innovator, but only a restorer of the ancient 
way, i.e., the way of the Upanishads.” 1 Buddhism came 
to be outlawed as heretical not so much for its ethical and 
philosophical views as for its revolt against Brahmanical 
ritualism and social order. Whatever was the attitude of 
Gautama Buddha towards the Atman theory of the 
Upanishads, he has nowhere repudiated the Upanishadic 
teaching, even though almost all other philosophical 
theories of the day received from him a word of disappro¬ 
bation. If we add to this, the facts that most of the 
Buddhist controversialists, who followed Buddha’s teaching 
and were responsible for the later development of Buddhism, 
were Brahmana converts, and that about the beginning of 
the Christian era, it was Buddhism which saw the neces¬ 
sity of adopting itself to popular emotions and tastes in 
religious and philosophical matters to capture the 
imagination of the masses, it becomes easy to see how the 
original, implicit Upanishadic tendencies could have led the 
Buddhist philosophers to doctrinal positions analogous to 
Advaitic philosophy, so much so that in two of the latest 
developments of Buddhism in China, the Tien Tai and 
the Avatamsaka schools, which are “ regarded as the two 
most beautiful flowers in the garden of the Buddhistic 
thought,” 2 the Vedantio Brahman and Atman once more 
assert themselves side by side with their conception of 
Tatliata. The Mahayana Buddhism is no loss accused of 
being crypto-Ad vaitiam than is Advaitisiu of being crypto- 
Buddhism. 1 While, thus, some sort of philosophical 
affinity between Advaitism and Buddhism was inevitable, 
scrupulous care was taken by both Advaitins and Buddhists 
to stress their differences. Both are overinfluenced by 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 470. 

2 Yamakanii Sogon : ‘ Systoms of Buddhistic Thought,’ p. 287. 
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their religious pre-suppositions. Gaudapada never forgets 
that he is maintaining a Vedantic position, jdst as, already 
pointed out, the Buddhist, even when his philosophic 
impulse drags him on to the Vedantic conception of 
reality, never disentangles himself from his religious pre¬ 
conceptions. It is necessary to bear in mind this deliberate 
and religiously attempted mutual exclusiveness to correctly 
evaluate the two great systems of Indian philosophy. 
The similarity and dissimilarity between Adva'itism and 
Buddhism are thus both fundamental and have a histo¬ 
rical significance. They are the necessary result of the 
early outlawing of Buddhism from the pale of Brahmanism 
and of the long conflict that ensued between tho two 
religions, making it impossible for Vedanta to accept any 
heterodox doctrines of Buddhism. 


1 Poussin, op. cit,, p. 132. Also Yamakaini Sogen ; op. cit. 
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. I 

1. The term ! evolution ’ in modern sense means 
change. It is not a blind and chartless change. It is a 
change in describable and definable directions. It is 
evident in the growth of an organic life. Such growth 
consists in the descent of the more complex from the 
simple with increasing diversity in, and interdependence of, 
parts. 

2. ‘ Evolution ’ thus defined can be applied only to 
particular aspects of Sankhya Philosophy. The Sankhya 
term for evolution is parimhna. Pariiulma is change. 
It is either a change of an entity into itself or into a com¬ 
plex entity or a change of a complex entity into a more 
complex entity. Sankhya traces all change finally to 
what he calls prakriti. Prakriti is the name given to 
three factors— satva, rajas and tamas. Prakriti at a stage 
changes into itself. This is the state of equilibrium 
(samyavastha). At another stage her state of equilibrium 
is disturbed by the presence of pnrusha, the spiritual princi¬ 
ple and now she changes into a complex entity. And in the 
continuation of the changing process, she changes from 
the less complex to the more complex. At the stage of 
equilibrium the three factors change into themselves— 
satva changing into satva, rajas into rajas and tamas into 
tamas. If this state is disturbed by the presence of 
punisha, then the three factors mix with one another and 
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give rise to a complex entity. In the continuation of the 
changing process, there is more of mixing and more com¬ 
plex entities appear. It is only to the second and the 
third aspects of change, namely, the change consisting in 
the appearance of the complex from the simple and of the 
more complex from the less complex that the term evolu¬ 
tion in its modern sense can be applied. 

3. To prepare the ground for our study of comparative 
importance, I may very briefly indicate the Sankhya 
position in its main aspects. 

To start with, Sankhya points to the complex and 
diverse behaviours and dispositions of both organisms and 
material objects. He observes three aspects in an entity— 
(!) that which exhibits the characters of illumination 
and lightness; (2) that which exhibits the characters of 
activity and strain; and (3) that which exhibits the 
characters of dulness, heaviness and darkness. He calls 
the first satra , the second rajas and the third tamas. He 
applies this idea to the whole world and reduces it to the 
three factors. He explains the complexity or diversity of 
the objects by the complex and diverse mixing of the three 
factors with one another. Perhaps to indicate the mixing 
character of the three factors, he calls them gunas . 

Satoa, rajas and tamas,in one word prakriti is the 
matter from which the complex entities appear. In account¬ 
ing for the relation between prakriti and the products evolv¬ 
ing from her, he points to the fact that a particular product, 
say oil, comes only from a particular matter, say oil seed, 
and from no other matter, say sand, and concludes on the 
basis of this idea that the product is implicitly present in 
the matter out of which it is produced. He applies this 
idea to prakriti and her products and holds that all products 
are latent in her. To signify this he calls her avyakta , 
the latent product. What is latent becomes patent owing 
to the operation of other conditions, such as the operation 
of a machine in the case of oil. To present this idea he 
calls his position Satkarya vada—the existent-product- 
theory. 
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The introduction of the idea of the operation of 
other conditions as causing change in .a matter into 
another entity, may give us the notion that change itself 
is freshly introduced to matter winch is, without such 
introduction, motionless. Silukhya warns us against any 
such notion. Me makes his position clear by setting a 
limit to such operation. If prakriti were really changeless, 
then no condition can introduce change into it. The fact 
that prakriti is the matter of all is meaningless, unless 
change is taken to be her very essence. If so, she must be 
changing, even in the absence of the operation of other 
conditions. Such disposition is exhibited in her state of 
equilibrium. But her change into a state where her equili¬ 
brium is disturbed must be the result of the operation of a 
condition external to it. Though change is prakriti herself, 
her change in complex directions requires the operation 
of something external. 

♦ Which is the external principle which would operate 
on her equilibrium ? A relevant answer would be that 
which is opposed to her. She is change and consists of 
three factors. So, that which is opposed to her must be 
devoid of change and factors. As the ground of all that 
is material she is material. Therefore the opposite one 
must be spiritual. To imply these ideas, the other principle 
is given the name pnrtisha. So far the position is that 
purusha, the spirit, disturbs prakriti in her equilibrium and 
the result is her change into diverse forms. 

In saying that purusha disturbs prakriti are we attri¬ 
buting a change of mode in him ? No, to attribute any 
change to him is inconsistent with the original position 
that purusha is changeless. If he does not change how 
can he disturb prakriti ? Silnkhya adopts a device to meet 
this difficulty. He holds that it is not actually purusha 
that disturbs prakriti; but it is his presence. Purusha is 
ever passive. In the presence of purusha prakriti is dis¬ 
turbed in her equilibrium, her constituents mix with one 
another, and consequently there is the appearance o 
complex entities. 
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Is this activity of prakriti consisting in new change 
purposeless ? No, says Sankbya. Purposeless activity is 
chartless. If all that is is really purposeless, then a living 
being’s enjoying the facts of its experience whould be 
meaningless and in fact there would be no enjoyment 
at all. All conscious activity is conditioned by some 
purpose consisting in at least obtaining casual satisfaction. 
Enjoyment is not consistent with a material thing as 
prakriti. It necessarily points to a spiritual entity to 
which it can be attributed. 

Enjoyment is an expression of change. Purusba is 
changeless. Without ancnjoyer enjoyment is impossible. 
From this it follows that enjoyment is the result of prakyiti’s 
disposition under the iniluencc of purusha’s presence. 
Purusba is thus ultimately the passive source of enjoyment. 
On the basis of this idea, it is possible to hold,-though in a 
very restricted sense, that the new change in the prakriti 
has a purpose aud the purpose is no other than the enjoy¬ 
ment of purusba. 

The actual enjoyer is, in a sense, a product of prakriti 
and purusba. To say that he is a product of both is to 
hold that both are confused in him. His essence consists 
in attributing the character of purusba to prakriti and the 
character of prakriti to purusba. So enjoyment consists 
in the confusion of both. Sankbya calls this confusion 
avivekakhydti —nondiscrimination between prakriti and 
purusha. 

The fact that nondiscrimination is responsible for 
enjoyment necessarily leads to the idea that discrimination 
between prakriti and purusha brings about the cessation 
of prakriti’s change into new forms. Discrimination is 
called viveka-khjjdti. It results in keeping prakriti and 
purusha aloof each from the other. With the attainment 
of aloofness, prakriti is prakriti and purusha is purusha. 
Each has nothing to do with the other. It may be 
remembered that purusha is ever aloof, because he is ever 
passive. Just as he is said to have enjoyment from the 
standpoint of prakriti’s disposition, he is said to have 
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aloofness from the same point of view. So there is much 
propriety in holding that it is prakriti that lias enjoyment 
and aloofness. Sankhya recognises this. He talks of 
them as belonging to purusha only ^r«>iu the point of view 
that the new change in prakriti is finally traced to purusha 
through his presence. His names for enjoyment and 
aloofness are respectively blwga and apavarga. He says 
that prakriti changes for the attainment of purnsha’s blwga 
and apavarga. 

The. Sankhya idea of prakriti’s evolution in the form 
of the world is based on two fundamental ideas—(1) I f 
an entity has diverse dispositions, then there must he the 
corresponding dispositions in the matter out of which it 
comes. If an entity consists in sat mi, rajas and tarn as, 
then the matter from which it comes must consist in the 
same factors. The idea is that a complex entity cannot 
come out of a simple entity. If prakriti consists of only 
.one factor, then idle resultant product cannot exhibit 
diverse characters. If prakriti constitutes of different 
factors, then only the mixing together of the factors may 
give rise to complex entities. We have also noted that 
the complexity of the new entities is already implicit in 
their matter. And (2) It the appearance of the com¬ 
plex things is due to the complex intermixing of the 
original constituents, then there is the need for the 
interference of an external principle. Such need is more 
felt with reference to the appearance of conscious activi¬ 
ties in prakriti which is by itself insensienb. So, unless 
there is the influence of spirit, there can appear nothing 
that has spiritual value. 

What is the nature of the process of evolution? 
The Sankhya works simply enumerate the stages of the 
course of evolution. Why there are those stages only in a 
particular order is not explicitly answered. Yet on the 
strength of certain expressions, 1 it seems to me that it is 
possible to account for the order of the stages. The 

r Vdchaspati.-V rittau satyam Buddbau tamobhibliavo uati yah 
safcva samudekali sab adhyavasayab = buddhi. 


‘ 25 * 
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characters of the constituents of prakriti themselves give 
us a clue to the nature of the process of Evolution. Of 
the three factors, satva being of the character of illumi¬ 
nation must respond more readily to the presence of 
spirit. So the intermixing of the factors at the first stage 
must be characterised by more of satva. With this idea 
Sankhya holds that the first eutity that evolves is the 
principle of life and intellect. To indicate this idea he 
calls this entity buddhi. In the further intermixing, 
rajas has a chance to be more dominant. The entity that 
results is given the name ahamkara. It evolves from 
buddhi. At this stage in giving a chance to the domina¬ 
tion of tamas, Sankhya distinguishes between two aspects 
of ahamkara—(1) Ahamkara that is further determined 
by satva ; and (2) Ahamkara that is determined by more 
of tamas. 

The resultants of the former aspect are the eleven 
sense organs. And the resultants of the latter aspect are 
the essences of the five bhutas called tanmatras. From 
these essences the five gross elements appear. So far, the 
process is characterised by a definite order. The entities 
that determine this order arc given the name tattvas. 
The further changes have no definite order. They are 
only products that are gross and sensible and they are 
not tattvas as they are not different from earth, etc. 

The tattvas are most manifest in the human organism. 
Fjach organism has its own experience. On the basis 
of this fact, Sankhya deduces that each organism belongs 
to a particular purusha. This means that purushas are 
many. 

Though purushas are many, they are distinguished by 
the same character, the character of spirituality. This 

This indicate the satva character of buddhi. To identify adhya- 
vasaya with it suggests the fact that it readily responds to the 
presence of purusha. 

inatto nanyotradhi kritah saktah khalvahamatra.yo 

abhimanah sail asadharanavyaparatvat ahanikarah. This is 
tho expression of the pravarlaka character of rajas. He 
holds that buddhyadi is revealed by aptavachana. 
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means that experience in all organisms must be similar. 
But it is not the case. What is it due to? To answer 
this, Sankhya has recourse to another principle, the 
principle of karma. Each punish i has his own karma. 
For this reason he has experience peculiar to him. What 
is the difference in karma due to ? Sankhya does not 
recognise the propriety of this question at ail. lie holds 
that the process of evolution is timeless. Time is only a 
fiction. The notion of it is due to the observation of the 
succession of change. Question about the origin of karma 
presupposes the reality of time. Therefore it is irrelevant. 
Our tracing the process af evolution to prakriti and purusha 
has only logical importance, not t.lie temporal. 

Though prakriti’s evolution in the case of each 
purusha is different, we talk of a common world, because 
such a world is made possible by the karma common to 
many or all purushas. With the attainment of discrimi¬ 
nation in the case of a purusha, prakriti ceases to evolve 
for him. Yet her activity continues for the sake of the 
bhoga and apavarga of other purushas. 

So far the Sankhya position with regard to the 
doctrine of evolution is briefly indicated. The principal 
ideas that form the basis of his treatment are the following: 
(1) The process of evolution points to two ultimate 
principles, the material and the spiritual and change must 
be the essence of the material. (2) The original matter 
must be diverse. (3) The whole process of evolution must 
be implicitly present in the original matter. (4) The 
process of evolution must necessarily involve purpose. 
(5) There must be a determining principle of the process 
such as karma. *6) The process of evolution must be 
timeless. 

II. 

We may now compare the Sankhya position with the 
modern ideas. The history of modern thought presents 
several theories of evolution. Three stages m it may be 
distinguished: 
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il) At the first stage scientists and philosophers 
after the Greek atouiists favoured a machanistic view of 
the world. They made matter the ultimate principle of 
all including life. To this class belong Galileo, Newton, 
Descartes and others. They made no distinction between 
living and non-living matter. They explained the apparent 
differences of the qualities and behaviours of things by the 
differences in degree of complication in the numbers and 
configurations of material particles in (notion that consti¬ 
tute living organisms. Against their views we may note 
that they have very little to be compared with Sankhya. 
Sankhya is very definite that the mechanistic view does 
not explain the appearance of the world consisting in the 
distinction between living and non-living matter and 
spiritual and non-spiritual values. 

The next stage consists in entertaining a biological 
view of evolution. After Heracitus with his view ‘ All 
things flow’ Lamark and Darwin subordinated everything 
in the world to ovolutiou. Lamark pointed out that the 
process of striving and the consequent modification of 
organs has been going on in all domains of life and the 
results of the process have been inherited by the species. 
Darwin pointed to the fact that breeders selected the 
qualities which they wanted and they interbred those 
individuals that had these qualities and thus developed 
new species, lie applied this idea to nature and held that 
in her natural selection in the struggle for existence takes 
the place of the breeder. 'The position was subsequently 
followed by detailed discussions with regard" to organic 
transformation and the question of inheritance. Against 
this position we may note the following points. The 
whole position is only concerned with showing the manner 
of evolution. The best that can be said in favour of this 
position is that natural selection operates on chance 
variations that take place in the ‘Genes’ and their 
combinations. But this leaves no scope for the ascent 
through modification of use and disuse of the parental 
organs. The word chance is only a name of ignorance. 
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Subsequently it was realised that the notions of 
evolution so far are only the expressions of niachanistic 
view of life and that the machanicg 1 rearrangement of 
material particles does not olb.r a satisfactory account of 
the appearance of novelties, new qualities, relations, new 
powers and behaviours and new levels of existence in the 
process of evolution. Fresh theories were propounded 
under the head emergent evolution. Margan, 8. Alexander 
and others are the formulators of new theories. 

Margan starts his scheme of evolution with electro¬ 
magnetic energies. He denies that the higher forms are 
present either implicitly or explicitly in the earlier stages 
of the process. Yet all the higher forms emerge from the 
lower simpler individuals. He holds that within ourselves 
the activity existent at a higher level is caused by the 
urge of the ideal. He says that it is to acknowledge a really 
existent ideal independent of emergent ideas. 

, Against this position we may note the following: 
To hold that the higher is not implicit in the lower is to 
take away all necessary relation between the two. In this 
case anything may emerge from anything. The spirit ol 
the conception of the urge of the ideal as causing the 
higher emergent is not consistent with the idea of emer¬ 
gent evolution, because it means that before the realisation 
of the ideal there it is as an implicit fact. So his 
conclusion that there is a really existent ideal is unwar¬ 
ranted. 

S. Alexander starts his scheme of evolution from space¬ 
time. Space-time is the matrix or the stuff of reality. 
Everything that has an emperical existence is a specilie 
configuration, contour or complication of space-time. 
Every new level emerges from a complication which is a new 
simplification of the level next below it. The relation 
between these two levels resembles that between body and 
mind. The higher emergent is based on a complexity ol 
the lower existants. Thus life is a complex of material 
bodies and minds of living ones. At each stage of quality 
the complexity gathers itself together and is expressed in 
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a new simplicity and becomes the starting point for fresh 
advances. N 

In the process of evolution matter is the first emergent, 
life is the next and mind the last. The process is self- 
sufficient and there is no perfect energising source. The 
nisus the straining or labouring of space-time does it. It 
is God. For any level of existence the next higher 
emperical quality is the deity. To creatures upon the 
level of life mind is deity. We, men, have attained 
the level of mind and for us deity is, we can but say, deity. 
God is infinite actual god, only in the sense of straining 
towards deity. As being the whole universe he is creative. 
But his distinct character of deity is created. Space-time 
is the creator and he is only a creature. 

(2) Against this position we may make the follow¬ 
ing remarks. It is not possible to understand how the 
simple space-time can by itself give rise to the rich variety 
of the universe. If every new thing is emergent, then the 
idea of ascent is not explained. The sudden appearance 
of mind in the process of evolution is left without any 
basis. If it has any spiritual basis, then space-time can¬ 
not bo the basis of all and matter cannot be the first 
emergent. If an external energising source is denied, then 
the source must be attributed to space-time. In this case 
how the dead or inert space-time has the energising power 
is not explained. Finally the whole process of evolution 
is without any purpose to fulfil. The whole position is 
only a restatement of the mechanistic view with the 
addition of the possibility of disorder. 

(3) The Sankhya position is free from many of the 
difficulties found in the modern theories. Bis prakriti and 
purusha as the ultimate origin make the account of living 
and the, non-living things possible. His conception of 
prakriti as ever active presents an energising source of 
evolution. His idea of prakriti as satiki, rajas and lamas 
makes variation in the process of evolution possible. His 
theory that the product is implicit in its matter makes 
ascent possible. His position that prakriti in evolution 



has a definite end to fulfil, gives a meaning to the evolu¬ 
tionary process and makes life worth living. Karma as 
determining the course of evolution loaves no room for 
chance work, which may result in iiiia^h that is wasteful 
and meaningless. His idea of timeless universe gives 
colour to his conception of karma, active prakriti and 
passive purusha, since it relieves him from the burden of 
explaining the beginning of the process. 

From our comparative study, we learn that we may 
more successfully carry on our investigations into the 
nature of evolution by making use of at least the spirit of 
Sankhya speculations. Another point may be noted in 
this connection. I may briefly mention it in a dogmatic 
way. The present treatment does by no means imply that 
the position of Sankhya is final. No doubt, it has influenced 
the subsequent Indian thinkers in many directions, its 
passive purusha. may in a sense be said to have laid the 
foundation for the conception of Nirguna Brahman in 
Advaita. Its Satkarvavada lias much influence on the 
Visishladvaita view of the world. Its implied distinction 
between the implicit and the explicit has given rise to the 
Sadasatkaryavada in Dvaita. Though the later thinkers 
improved on many aspects of Sankhya, they have ulti¬ 
mately retained the spirit of the same in different 
directions. 



A FEW STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE TATTVA- 
KAUMUDl OF VACHASPATI MISRA I 

By I)r. Umesha Mishra, m.a., d.litt., Kavyalirtha, 
The University, Allahabad. 


In the course of tny studies of Sahkhyakarika and its 
commentaries, the Tattvakaumudi of Vachaspati Misra I 
has presented certain difficulties which I put forth before 
the assembly of learned scholars for consideration. 

Under Kilrika 2, the author tells us that by the true 
knowledge of vyakta (manifested), avyakta (unmanifested) 
and jna (consciousness) the three kinds of pain are 
radically cured. About vyakta , we are told here by 
Vachaspati that the true knowledge of vyakta leads to the 
knowledge of avyakta which is the cause of the former. 1 
Then, under Karika fi, he says: “ Thus have been defined 
the three means of right cognition for the purpose of 
proving the existence of the objects of knowledge 
t prameya ), such as, vyakta , avyakta and jna. Of these, 
the vyakta —earth, etc., are directly cognised in their true 
form even by an ordinary ploughman. Under such 
circumstances, if a system of thought explains this (that 
is, vyakta), it loses its importance. Hence a philosophical 
system should only attempt to explain such things as arc 
dillicult for an ordinary person to know.” 2 

I fere also Vachaspati seems to understand by vyakta 
earth and similar other gross forms of matter as is indica- 

1 Viiaklaiiian,tj)i(vvakainavi.iakliixi.ia tal kurauasna jtidnam —Tat- 

tvakammidi, p. 112 (Nirnpyasa^ar edition, along with Balarama 
Udasin’s Comm.) 

2 Ibid, pp. 134-135 
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ted by the use of the term adi in the compound prithivijddi , 
for these aione can be easily apprehended by a layman. 
This is exactly what Halarama TTdasiu, one of the best 
commentators of the Tattvakaurrw H, has explained. 1 
Accordingly, this treatise of Saiikhva should not deal with 
any vyakta, as it would then belittle its importance. And 
so it is. In other words, according to Vachaspati, it is 
only because of this reason that there is no treatment of 
mjakta, that is, earth, etc., in this book. 

This asumption of the enquirer is further supported 
by what he (Vachaspati) says a little later that the know¬ 
ledge of Pradhdna, Pumsha and the rest (Pradhana- 
p urn si I a din a m) which are all supersensuous, 2 is possible 
through the form of inference known as Hamamjatodrishta. 
Now, at this point it is to be decided what does 
Vachaspati mean by the term at ini a n> in the compound 
Fradhdnapnrvshddzndni? The first two, namely, 
Pradhdna and Parasha, are undoubtedly supersensuous 
and hence, inferential. Hut then for whom the plural 
number has been used here ? If Pradhdna and Parasha 
were only meant here, then dual would have been used 
and not plural. With a view to justify perhaps, the use of 
plural in the text, Vachaspati seems to have added Mahai , 
etc., to the list of supersensuous objects; so that, what he 
seems to mean is that as vi/akta, viz., earth, etc., are directly 
cognisable ( pratijakshaf/whara ), it does not require any 
treatment here, while Pradhdna, Parasha and added 
Ma/uit, etc., being supersensuous and not capable of being 
easily cognised by ordinary persons, have been dealt with 
here. So says Balarama also: ‘ ad,lad aiahattattvddaijo 
(/rdhijdh\ i Thus, according to Vachaspati, the tattvas 
which are not capable of being easily apprehended 
{daradhiejama), namely, Pradhdna, Parasha, Mahat (per¬ 
haps up to the five tanindtrdni) and are only inlercntials 
have been treated in this system, while those which are 

1 Balarama on TattvakaumudI, pp. 131-13o• 

2 Tattvakaumudi under Ka. 6, p. 136. 

'' Balarama on Ibicl. p., 136, Ft. Note. 
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cognisable through the external sense-organs of a layman 
namely, earth, etc., do not find any space in it. 

We dare not say that Vachaspati did not include 
Mahat, etc., under vyakta. Under Kdrikds 10 and 11 
there are several references which clearly show that 
Mahat , etc., like prithiv 7 etc., are vyaktas and as such, 
different from avyakta, namely, Pradhdna. 1 But 
Balarama seems to be quite definite that Mahat is not a 
vyakta.* Now, considering all these points,'the enquirer 
concludes that, perhaps, according to Vachaspati, vyakta 
is of two kinds—one, which is cognisable through the 
external sense-organs, such as, earth, etc., and the other 
Mahat. etc., which are only inferential, as these latter 
are said to be supersensuous like Pradhdna and Parasha. 
This assumption of the enquirer is supported by Vachas- 
pati’s own words. While introducing Karika 8, he says 
“ Which of the above mentioned causes of non-perception 
is applicable in the ease of Pradhdna and others ( hatamat 
pniiareteshnkdrauanipradhdnddindinannpalabdhau) ” ? 

What does he mean, again, by the plural number here 
( Pradhdndf/Jadai) ? Undoubtedly, the old expression 
Pradhdaddladm used under Karika H, meaning Pradhdna , 
Parasha and Mahat, is still present in his mind. 

This is further supported by his interpretation of the 
meaning of Pratyahsha (means of direct cognition). 
According to him, the object of direct cognition (prameya) 
must come in contact with its respective sense-organ 
(artliasannihrishta in indriyaan). 1 That is, the objects of 
our knowledge, namely, earth, etc., and pleasure, etc., 
and also the five tanmdtrdai , through the contact of 
their respective sense-organs modify the Bnddhi. (Mahat) 
which, in its turn, assumes the form of that object after 
suppressing the Tanias. ' This is known as Pratyahsha. 
Here, he recognises two sorts of objects of direct cogni- 

1 Tattvakaunuuli, pp. 172-178. 

“ Vide liis Com. on Karika 6 given above. 

3 Tattva. on ka. 0, p. 82 ; also cl'. Hal a ram a on Ibid, pp. 82-83. 

3 TaUva on ka. 5, p. 83; also ef. Balarama on Ibid. 
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tion one, objects of human cognition, namely, earth, etc., 
from the external side and pleasure etc., from the internal 
side, and the other, objects of cognition for uidlivasrotas 
and yog-ins, namely, the five tntiw-%i,h,a. 1 This is almost, 
the same as the Nyaya- V&iseshika view of Pratgakslia 
where also the sense-organ and object, contact is essential, 
and the objects of cognition also is, likewise, gross, such 
as, earth, etc., and pleasure, etc., and subtler, such as 
paramdniis which only yogins cud perceive. 

Such being the case, Vachaspati is quite consistent in 
holding prithivi , etc., to be the objects of our direct cogni¬ 
tion and not Mahat, etc., “with which th-> external sense- 
organs cannot come in contact. 

Again, as Vachaspati considers that prithivi, etc., 
being objects of our direct cognition do not. deserve any 
treatment here, and consequently, there being no object 
for our direct perception, he does not deal with direct 
perception and its objects when the respective; scope of 
the various means of right cognitions accepted by 
Saiikhya are enquired under karika (i whore lu; says that 
the existence of supersonsuous tutiros , namely, Pradhava- 
gnrnshddagah ( Pradhdna , Parasha and others, namely 
Mahat , etc., as interpreted by Balantnia 2 .) is to lx; inferred 
through the Sam a ng ato/Irish [a form of inference and 
those, which cannot he proved through it can he cognised 
through the reliable authority (sab/Iapramdua i. 

Having thus analysed the view point of Vachaspati, 
let us now, turn towards the Sankhyakarika and also the 
system itself. Tsvarakrishna tells us that there are three 
kinds of objects of cognition, namely, vgahta, argakta and 
jiia, the right knowledge of which loads to the desired 
end. 2 With a view to know all these objects there are 
three means, namely, prutgahsha , anamdna and dgtarjama.' 

1 Tattva. on ka. 5, p. 82. 

2 TaUva on ka. 6, p. 135. Bal-ivfima on Ibid, p. 130, Vt. Note 

PratUih etc., Tattva on ka. 0, pp. 135-30. 

3 Sankhyaka 2. 

4 Ibid 4. 
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Both the tattvas and their means of cognition are equally 
important and indispensable for the true knowledge of the 
systern; otherwise, there was no need of their being 
mentioned here. And accordingly, the author of the 
Karikas, while pointing out the different scope of each of 
the three means of right cognition, says that sdmdnyas, 
meaning ordinary objects, such as vyaktas, namely, buddhi, 
ahankara , the five tanmdtrdni, the eleven sense-organs 
and the five bhutas, are to bo known through' the direct 
means of right cognition ( dnshta ), the suporsensuous 
objects, namely, Pradhana and the several Parashas are 
to be cognised through inference, 1 while other things not 
capable of being proved by any one of these two means, 
such as, the existence of Indra, Devaraja, Kurus, etc., are 
to be cognised through reliable authority (dptdgama) 2 . 
Nowhere, either in this treatise or any other standard 
work on the system, are found the two divisions of vyakta 
as is perhaps in the mind of Vachaspati Misra. Vyaktas 
are vyaktas for all purposes, and they are all cognised 
through a single means of right cognition, namely, 
pratyksha / 

Even when we consider the process of pratyaksha 
according to Sankhya we find that all the vyaktas are 
equally perceived through the direct means of cognition 
( pratyaksha ). The process is that the buddhirritii or 
cliitta through its gate (dvdra)\ namely,, the external 
sense-organs, goes out and there comes in contact with 
its required object of cognition and thereafter assumes 
the form of that object, like the water of a "tank going 
out of a hole which is its gate and assuming the form of 
the field with which it comes in contact 1 ’. If, for instance, 

1 Niirayana Tlrtha on Sankhya kfirlka (5, p. 8 (Chowkhamba 
Benares old edition). 

“ (iau lapilda on Ibid. The plural number may bo duo to thero 
being plurality of Purusha. 

3 Ibid. 

1 Ka. 35. 

5 Baiikbya Bbasliya, I. 87; Bfilarama on Tattva, ka. 5, p. 84 ; 
Yo. var, I. 7 : Yo. Bha., 1. 7. 
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the buddhi-vritti has to cognise a colour, it will go out 
through the ocular organ and assume the form of that 
colour. This assumption of the form is known as the 
pratyaksha-praniana. Hence, the external sense-organs 
are merely the gates foi the vHtt /, and of course, the 
vritti does come in contact with the external sense- 
organs. 1 2 3 4 

Again, that the tattvax beginning with Mahat up to 
tanmatrdni are cognised through pratyakxba is known 
from the fact that no effort is made to prove their 
existence in this treatise as has been done in the case of 
Pradhana and Purvsha\^md it is found perhaps without 
any exception that the existence of a tattva has to be 
proved if that ’tattva happened to be supersensuous, as a 
sort of reply to the general convention —pratyakshena //o’ 
rtho nopalabhyate sa sarvathd naxilbi -matam. 

Again, if there was no need of the drishta , meaning, 
the direct perception, why does then the author mention 
trividham pramdnamishtayi At least no equal 
treatment should have been given to all these means of 
right cognition. This alone proves the utility of Kfirika b. 

Considering all these points, both, for and against, it 
sometimes leads one to think that perhaps, Vaohaspati 
Misra did not think that all the tattvax of ttihkhya are 
quite different from those of Nyaya and Vaiseshika. But 
is there no vast difference between the two ? Are not the 
tattvas of the former far subtler than those of the latter? 
We know that the ultimate matter in Nyaya-Vaiseshika is 
paramenia having certain qualities. But what about the 
Sahkhya ? The five bleat ax which fire the first grosser 
modifications of the five tanmatrdni (arira.sha-s,) are some¬ 
thing like the paramdnux of Nyaya-Vaiseshika as they 
(the S a li k h y a - b It utax) are also substances plus qualities 
(saviseshas) 1 in the terms of. Nyaya-Vaiseshika, while 

1 Yo. va, 1-7. 

2 Mathara vritti on Ka 6. 

3 Sahkhyakarika 4. 

4 Ibid . 38. 
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the future modifications are gradually grosser and grosser. 
No simultaneous big jumpings are possible. Again, 
towards tho subtler side also there is a gradual dissolution 
of the tattvas till we come to the last vyakta, i.e., Mahat 
which, in fact, although a subtler form of matter, 
resembles the Atman of Nyaya-Vaiseshika. This shows 
that all the tattvas of Sahkhya are subtler than those 
of Nyaya-Vaiseshika and cannot be cognised through our 
external sense-organs as it is in the other two systems. 
A layman cannot even cognise the grossest tattva of 
Sahkhya. It is, therefore, that there is no need of having 
two types of tattvas—laukika and alankika, or two divisions 
of the imityaksha-pramdna: laukika and arsha, as perhaps 
is thought of-by Vachaspati Misra. 1 

If this assumption of tho enquirer be valid, then it 
will have to assert that there is a fundamental difference 
between the traditional Sahkhya view and that which is 
upheld by Vachaspati. 

This is all that I have to place before this conference 
of the learned at present. 


1 Tattva kau muril on Ka. 4, pp. 76-77 and Ka. 5, p. 82. 



CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS, HINDU HA MS K A HAS 
AND THE RATIONALE OF RITUALISM 

By M. Yamunaoeiarya, m.a., 

Department of Philosophy, Mysore. University. 


The latin word ‘ Sacramentum ’ originally meant any 
bodily or sensible thing, or an action, or a form of words 
solemnly endowed with a meaning and purpose which in 
itself it has not (Eneyolop;edia Britannica). In the 
Anglican Catechism, Christian Sacrament is delinied as 
“^An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” Baptism is a sacrament or religious ceremony 
common to all sects of Christianity administered to an 
individual at stated priods of his life. 1 Baptism is intended 
for the first time to give a spiritual direction or outlook to 
his life. Its object is to confer a New Birth, or Dvijatoa ; 
a change which shall gradually ripen into the heart set to 
love matters which are spiritual in preference to those 
which are material. The Hindu ritual corresponding to 
Baptism is the Upanayana. It is the leading of the soul 
to the presence of God, giving the soul a Godward 
direction : or giving it the start for salvation. Upanayana 

1 Regarding the number and variety of Sacraments, radical 
differences are noticeable between the main bodies of 
Christian doctrine, the protestant and the catholic. The 
article on “ Sacraments ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
sums up the differing viewpoints thus: “The Anglicans 
recognise baptism and the Eucharist alone, under the 
impression that Christ ordained those and none other. The 
Latin doctors by arguments as good as those usually put 
forth in such controversion have no difficulty in proving 
that Christ instituted ail Seven.” 
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(baptism) is one of the many sacraments administered to 
persons, belonging to the Brahiimana, ^Kshatriya and 
Vaisya castes. The outward ceremony is to be symbolic 
of a certain inward change which is intended to be 
produced. They are all links in a chain, intended to 
effect a conversion in the man for spiritual ideals and 
ambitions. Conversion is a conscious change of heart 
compelling a sinner to amend his evil ways and begin to 
live a regenerated life. By sin, he is degenerate, by grace 
he is to become regenerate, or conducted (Nayana) to 
nearness (Upa) of spirit. This is the New Birth which 
Baptism is intended to initiate. 

All peoples and religions from the savage to the 
civilised have instituted Sacraments. They have assumed 
diverse forms. The spirit underlies the symbol. As St. 
Augustine says (Sermons cclxxi : ‘They aire therefore 
called Sacraments because in them one thing is seen, 
another understood.’ Sacraments are symbolic of the 
sacred bonds ( Sambandha ) existing bet weed God and 
man. Religion in the abstract is this sacred bond (Be, 
ligo to bind). The Trinity of Alphabets A, U, M, in the 
unit sound Aum, is often interpreted as inculcating 
this fundamental bond. ‘ A ’ represents God, ‘ M ’ 
represents the soul (man) and ‘ U ’, the inalienable bond 
existing between them. Upanayana or regenerative 
symbolic ceremony is to keep the consciousness awake to 
this mighty vital truth Till the soul is aroused to its 
apprehension, it is asleep and as good as dead. So says 
the Upanishad. He is ‘ a sanneva ' i.e., as good as non¬ 
existent, but when divine awareness dawns, it becomes 
‘ Santam existent; from nonentity from the spiritual 
view point, the soul is transmitted into entity. In the 
Upanayana sacrament (equivalent to Christian Baptism) 
the great Vedie Mantra, the Gdnatri is imparted. The 
meaning of it consists in the prayer for light of wisdom 
being granted by the great luminary, the Sun, recognised 
by the Hindu, as the visible symbol of God. The signifi¬ 
cance of such sacraments is found embodied in diverse 
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manners of performing a ritual. What is ideally in the 
mind and heart of man is translated into the concrete 
symbolic expression of the ritual. Sacraments are 
regarded as extremely important o vents in the individual 
man’s spiritual history. 

Xhe subject of sacraments is vast. The purpose of 
this paper is to adduce a few examples to illustrate the 
ritual unity of religions in general and Hinduism and 
Christianity in particular. There are in one Hindu scheme 
sixteen ( shodasa ) sacraments (Samskaras) ; there are 
others, sometimes lengthened, sometimes shortened. So 
is trio easo in Christianity.* For example: there are three 
sacraments Baptism, Eucharist and extreme unction ; and 
there are seven including those by the addition of confir¬ 
mation, penance, holy orders and matrimony. What¬ 
ever they are, and however long or short, all sacraments 
have this one motive that the visible outward act has an 
inner spiritual significance for the partner. They are be¬ 
lieved to bo ellicacious in conferring divine grace on the 
recipient. In any case faith seems lo be a .sine </ita nun. 
for the efficacy of the act; so is (fjianaijana accompanied 
by BraJimuyadSm, and the i>ahcha-Sainskaras or the five 
sacraments which the Bhagavata system installed as con¬ 
stituting Vishna-dlskha or Vaishnavic sacraments. Bap¬ 
tism is by water, sprinkling and immersion corresponding 
to Vrokshana and Satina. The Sndtaka is one who is 
given a holy bath before sacraments are administered. 
Baptism comes from Greek ba/ito to dip in water. Another 
rite which is preliminary to the offering of sacraments is 
tonsure. The hair-cutting ceremony has had historical 
vicissitudes and controversies. 

[n India, particularly in the South, controversy 
raged between tuft in the front, tuft in the back, and tuft 
on the crown of the head, and complete shaving. Corres¬ 
pondingly, ‘ The Eastern clergy shaved the entire front 
of the head. The Celtic clergy together with the British 
drew a line over top of the head from ear to ear, and 
shaved the hair in front of it. The Italians adopted what 
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they termed the shorn crown and was supposed to symbo¬ 
lize the crown of thorns. The question of the shape of 
tonsure caused one of the most burning disputes between 
the Celtic and Roman churches in England ’ (Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia). This illustrates how rites undergo 
changes, how they are symbolical of certain inward beliefs 
and how they degenerate into the mere letter that killeth, 
the spirit forgotten and faith shaken. 

Then there is the baptism of fire : ‘ I indeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance : but he that cometh after 
me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire ’ (Math. 3. 11.). The parallel to this is the Tdpa 
saorauient, which is the impressing of the symbols of 
Chakra and Sankha, the symbols of Vishnu by means of 
heated metal on the shoulders of Vaishnavas. We read 
again: 1 And He causeth all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads’ (Rev. 13. 16). The parallel 
to this may be recognised in the Pundra Sacrament, or 
mark worn on the forehead . according to the Bhagavata 
system of sacraments. And we have again 1 Converts ’ to 
be baptized into the name of the Trinity; into the name 
of Jesus (or Christ). (Acts. 2-38 ; 8. 16). We have the 
parallel to this in the Vaishnavic Ndma sacrament which 
consists in giving a name to the novitiate indicative of 
God, to remind him of his transformation from a worldly 
man to a pious person put on the path of spirituality, 
renunciation and peace. Then this name-rite is symbolic 
of the man having dedicated himself to God, i.e., become 
a Prapanna or Sishija or one offered to the unconditional 
disposal of God, which is exactly the Christian interpreta¬ 
tion. The usuage 1 Into the Name ’ expressed the inti¬ 
mate nexus between the Deity and the individual initiated 
into the holy mysteries. 

Then comes the Man fm-Saerament, which is held 
to possess a unique importance and efficacy in India. 
The mantras are essential and fixed formula) employed in 
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all ritualistic observances, the Yajnas, and all tlnr Sacra* 
mental ministrations beginning from before birth (Garbha- 
Samskara) and going beyond one’s demise (anrdha-dehika), 
marriage ceremonies coming between.' Matrimony is one 
of the seven Christian sacrament as already mentioned. 
Now, parallel to the Mantras there is the Christian formu¬ 
lary which consists of set texts to be used for belief or 
ritual. Freemasonry would seem to furnish much 
symbological material in those directions. Particular 
mantras are imparted to initiates secretly and solemnly 
for practice of meditation. The sound itself, apart from 
the sense, is said to carfy efficacy. The Moslems and 
Zoroastrians have similar notions. ‘ Hold fast the form 
of sound words ’ of 2 Peter 1. 13, would seem to have a 
bearing on this matter. Such sacraments as these have 
accompanied humanity in all its journey in history. The 
doctrine of fasting may be said to be a universal religious 
practice. In India, it is dignified with the name Upai'fisa, 
which carries the implication that the fasting day is a 
day when we are ‘ Living near God.’ The Tirtha (Holy 
water) and Prasada (Holy food) find their counterpart in 
the blood and body of Christ being so considered (The 
Eucharist). According to St. Augustine, the participation 
of these was sometimes preceded by fasting and sometimes 
without. ‘ It seemed good that the Lord’s body and blood 
should enter the Christian’s mouth before other food.’ 
These were considered so sacred as none of it should fall 
on the ground. Wine and blood represented the blood 
and body of Christ; but they actually were supposed to 
undergo transubstantiation. The Christian belief is that 
the very presence of Christ is in the bread and wine 
administered in the Eucharist. The bread becomes Christ’s 
flesh and the wine his blood. And the holy water in the 
baptismal service is accompanied with the prayer, ‘ Sanc¬ 
tify this water to the mystical washing away of sin.’ So 
the water undergoes a spiritual transubstantiation. This 
idea is present for the Hindu in vhe holy images, holy 
water, and holy prasddos of his temples. The material 
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images become imbued with the Immortal spirit by means 
of scriptural texts employed to invoke the presence of the 
deity. ( Prana-Pratishtlia .) 

On the subject of Christian Sacraments, it has been 
shown by rationalistic writers that: ‘ There is not a doc¬ 
trine, sacrament or rite of Christianity which has not 
substantially formed part of earlier religions ; and not a 
single phase of supernatural history of the Christ, from 
his miraculous conception, birth and incarnation to his 
death, resurrection and ascension which has not had its 
counterpart in earlier mythologies.’ (P. 908, Supernatu¬ 
ral Religion.) In the religions of the world old orders 
have changed to give place to new ones. In the ancient 
Bhagavata system, much ritualism was replaced by a 
few simple ceremonies, the symbolism of which was signi¬ 
ficant and understandable. 

Although continuous efforts have been made to reform 
religion of its ritualistic complications, which have well- 
nigh choked the spirit of one religion, rituals are over with 
us like the poor. Buddhism aimed at purging religion in 
India of its elaborate ritualism and ended in elaborating 
its own ritualism which travelled far, far away, from the 
simplicity of the teachings of Buddha himself. The 
explanation for .this may bn gathered from what, Monier 
Williams says in his Buddhism (P. 604). ‘ In point of 

fact the Buddha in promulgating his creed did not take 
into account the impossibility of eradicating certain deep- 
seated cravings inherent in human nature which every 
religion aiming at general acceptance must reckon with 
and satisfy : for example the craving for the visible, for 
the audible, and for the tangible, the craving for some 
concrete impersonation of infinite goodness and power; 
the craving for freedom from personal responsibility and 
for its transference to a pricstood ; the craving for deliver¬ 
ance from the pains and penalties of sin ; the craving 
for infallible guide in all matters of faith and doctrine.* 
Rater, Buddhism on the ether hand, set itself to satisfy 
these longings these ineradicable yearnings of the human 
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heart. It felt that it could not establish itself on a firm 
foundation ■without hierarchical organization, and it 
could not maintain these without external form, cere¬ 
monies and ritual observances. ’ > 

The tendency of the present, age is to look upon the 
Sacraments in general a3 superstition, spiritless and irra¬ 
tional.- Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said of baptism, ‘ Have 
the bishops not learned that there are millions who revero 
the memory of Christ, whether they look upon him as 
Cod or man, but who think that baptism is a senseless 
survival of heathendom, like so many of our religious 
observances ? The idea that the Being who made the 
milky way can he either placated or incensed by pouring 
a splash of water over child or adult is an offence to reason 
and a slur upon the divinity,’ (Pp. 40-47, The Wander¬ 
ings of a Spiritualist.) In India such protests have been 
recorded from time to time. Within Hinduism itself 
these progressive tendencies made themselves felt, for in¬ 
stance in the BhagavadgTta. ‘ Give up all outward ritual, 
lacking spiritual import, and retire into God in the 
secret ’ is the import of the famous verse ‘ Sarva 
Dharman parityajya ’ of the XVIIIth Chapter of the 
Gita. This does not however indicate that all sacraments 
can be swept away at one stroke; neither does it signify 
that no sacraments are of significance for spiritual life. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge says, ‘ Nor should any one deny the 
benefit of Sacraments, in spite of occasional exaggera¬ 
tions concering them.’ (Man and the Universe.) 

C. E. Josey in his Psychology of Religion (pp. 219- 
220) states that the only explanation of such sacraments 
as baptism and Eucharist that appeals to the mouern mind 
is to lay bare its rationale. Regarding Eucharist he says, 

1 This ceremony sharpened the edge of remembrance con¬ 
cerning the sacrificial suffering of Christ and is intended 
to be a means of expressing desire to sacrifice self for Him. 
Certainly this graphic way of representing the passion of 
Christ should serve to strengthen the aspiration of all the 
participients to live as Christ taught them to live. Its 
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appeal is to their sense of gratitude and to their admira¬ 
tion for the great self-sacrificing love of Christ. As a 
service it is admirably suited to quicken; the spiritual life 
of its observers.’ On Baptism, he says: ‘ It is difficult to 
see how the ceremony of baptism can have any direct in¬ 
fluence upon an infant. Perhaps when he is older the 
appeal that can be made to him as a member of the church 
or as a baptized Christian will get more results. But the 
baptism ot an infant exerts its chief infiuehce on him 
directly though the influence it exercises over parents and 
sponsors. For the solemn, public pledge of the parents to 
rear the child in the ideals of the church is an impressive 
way of proclaiming the importance attached by the group 
to the obligation of parenthood. The religious sentiment 
and the sentiment of parenthood join hands and both are 
strengthened by the partnership. In the degree that it 
deepens the consecration of the parents, no question but 
that the religious development of the child is materially 
aided. (Pp. 220-221 Ibid.) A similar rational interpreta¬ 
tion is called for regarding Hindu Sacraments and an 
intelligent understanding of the spirit of Hindu Sacra¬ 
ments will be rendered possible by the study of the eSorts 
made by Hindu Philosophers themselves in inquiring into 
the rationale of rituals. 

The very scriptures by which people swear when they 
perform their rituals warn the votaries of the futility of 
such practices when the corresponding inward purity 
of motive and strength of faith are wanting. The 
Bhagavad-Gita says that ‘ whatever oblation is offered, 
whatever is given, whatever penance is performed and 
whatever is done, without faith, that, 0 son of Pritha! 
is called A sat and that is naught, both after death and 
here.’ 

In Isaiah I wo find the following : 1 To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me,’ cries the 
Lord; bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me. Your new moons and your appoint¬ 
ed feasts my soul hateth. Wash you, make you clean ; 
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cease to do evil; learn to do well; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow.’ 

Islam warns the Muslim not to pray when drunk and 
enjoins on him to know what he is saying if his prayer is 
to be of value. 

The Zoroastrian scriptures consider it as absolutely 
essential in the observance of religious rites for one to 
have sincerity, true reverence and a pure heart. 

G. M. Stratton in his Psi/cholof/i / of the tleligious Life 
quotes a Chinese statement which runs as follows: ‘ I 
heard the Master say that in the rites of mourning, 
exceeding grief with deficient rites is better than little 
demonstration of grief with superabounding rites ; and 
that in those of sacrifice exceeding reverence with defi¬ 
cient rites is better than an excess of rites with but little 
reverence.’ 

The foregoing quotations from religious literature 
.point to the fact that ritual would prove to be of inestim¬ 
able blessing to man’s religious life only when the out¬ 
ward form is a manifestation of the richness and depth of 
the inner life. 
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* I. 

U me great Measure to meet and welcome t\m 
ot t\vi ItMte m\ V'vdv, ,m\ toe 
religious literature embodied in those languages. I 
request the brother-delegates to give me the full co-opcra- 
, tion in narrating to (.heir fellow-workers an account of 
the work that they have done during the last two years or 
are doing in their respective fields. 

Before proceeding to the regular work of the Section, 
I should like to make reference to the loss that the 
oriental scholarship has sustained by die death of some 
well-known scholars, and pay my humble tributes to their 
memory. The late lieu Bahadur Dr. Hiralal, ex-Prcsident 
of the Conference at Patna will be long remembered for 
his manifold activities and particularly for his catalogue 
of Mss. in C. P. & Berar which has given great impetus 
to scholars, particularly in the field of Prakrits and 
Jainism. He was with us at Baroda, and passed away 
soon after the session. * I pay my tribute to the memory 
of the late Dr. Jar 1 Charpentior of Upsala University, 
Sweden. Dr. Charpentier was a versatile worker. His 
edition of the Uttaradhyayanasutra is well-known to us 
and his studies in Indian Folk-lore inspiring. M. Sylvain 
Levi was an orientalist of world-wide repute. His woik 
and activities embraced every phase of oriental scholarship 
in the widest possible sense of the term. He made two 
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visits to India and the Orient, and recovered from oblivion 
a vast number of Mss. from Nepal, and was busy to the 
last day in working on them. Those who came in contact 
with him as his pupils—and almost all the oriental 
scholars of France to-day are his direct or indirect pupils— 
will for ever cherish his memory with gratitude and 
reverence. 

Among the notable contributions in the field of 
Prakrits aud Jainism, I mention first the work of Dr. 
Walthor Schubring “ Die Lehro der Jainas nach den alten 
Quellen dargestelt ” in the “ (Trundriss.” It is a very 
valuable publication, particularly as a book of reference. 
Mr. A. N. Upadhye’s edition of Pravaehanasara and its 
Introduction will long remain as a solid study of Kunda- 
kundacharya and his Philosophy. It is a model of patient 
industry and balanced judgment and is thus a work of 
lasting importance. The Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
has seriously commenced issuing descriptive catalogues of 
Mss. and Prof. 11.11. Kapadia’s section of Jain Mss. is 
being issued in parts. The importance of such catalogues 
can never be overestimated to scholars old and new alike. 
The Karanja Jain Series published two Apabhrarnsa works 
of Pushpadanta, the Jasaharacariu edited by myself and 
the Nayakumaracariu edited by Prof. Hiralal Jain of 
Amraoti. The third work of Pushpadanta, known as 
Mahapurana edited by myself, is in the Press, and the 
first volume containing the Adipurana, will soon see the 
light of day. It is expected that this gigantic work, 
which will cover over 2,000 pages of the text, will'be the 
longest work in Apabhrarnsa ever-published. Tho value 
of works in Apabhrarnsa is twofold. They will in the 
first place be depositories of Jain culture and secondly 
help us to understand the history of Northern Indian 
vernaculars. There are several works in this dialect 
awaiting the hand of critical scholars. Studies of Jain 
Culture by provinces is also engaging the attention of 
scholars and works like the South Indian Jainism and 
Northern Indian Jainism are worth notice. 
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In this connection I should like to stress the imme¬ 
diate needs of this branch of oriental learning. Although 
works of the canon of the Svetambara Jainas have been 
published two or three times, wholesale or piecemeal, they 
require systematic, careful and scientific editing on a 
uniform plan. The younger generation of scholars find it 
difficult to get access to the canon even in notably big 
libraries; and the work of editing was not at all done 
scientifically and was positively slipshod. The Jain 
Community is notable for its liberality and guards the 
interests of its culture with scrupulous care. It devotes 
however more attention to the preservation of temples 
and ignores the claim of the sacred canon which is the 
real depository of Jain Culture. A Society on the lines 
of the Pajl Text Society will have soon to bo formed for 
this purpose and the Jain Community should assure the 
Society that they will help it financially. In the 
meanwhile I propose to issue a sample edition of the 
Acharanga-Sutra, based entirely on the material available 
to me at the Bhandarkar Institute. Whatever I have 
said above of the canon of the Svetambaras has to he 
repeated with greater force with reference to the standard 
works of the Digatnbaras. I do not know when the 
keepers of Mudbidri math will hand over their precious 
treasures to scholars. If they do not soon realise their 
responsibility of preserving their treasures in the latest 
style by throwing them open to scholars for study and 
publication, I am afraid time will work havoc, the treasure 
would become extinct, and the world will blame the 
keepers more than it has blamed the Sultans of the past. 

Turning to our activities in the field of Buddhistic 
scholarship, I must make a grateful mention of the work 
of scholars like B. C. Law, Narendra Nath Law, Nali- 
naksha Dutt and a host of others, both in the sphere of 
textual scholarship and scholarship in the field of inter¬ 
pretation of Buddhistic thought. 

The Mababodhi Sabha of Saranath is launching a 
a huge project in this branch under the leadership of 
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Bhikkhu Rahula Sankiccayana. In recent years the 
Sabha has; B brou'ght volumes of Hindi translation of a 
portion of the Pali canon. I would however humbly 
suggest to the promoters of the Sabha to pause and 
consider the scholastic value of the work that they have 
turned out. It is no use telling the world that the 
translator finished his work of translating a volume of the 
canon in 08, .38 or ‘27 days and then asking the indulgence 
of the reader for its drawbacks. 1 feel that the translations 
that they have published will at the most be intelligible 
to scholars and not to the general public, and hence the 
Sabha should hasten slowly. 

In connection with this topic, I emphasise the 
importance of the study of Tibetan and Chinese and 
languages of Central Asia. There are a few scholars like 
Pandit Vidhusokhara Bhattacharya, young men like P. C. 
Bagclii and the energetic secretary of this section, but 
their number is very small and they require encourage¬ 
ment to pursue their work. We are miles and yojanas 
behind the European scholars in this field. 

I now pass on to the main jiart of my address “ A 
missing chapter in the history of the Rashtrakutas.” 

II. 

A Missing Chapter in the History of the Hashtrahltas. 

In his “ Rashtrakutas and Their Times ” Poona, 
1934, page 41‘2, l)r. Altekar says “ It is interesting to note 
that there is hardly any output of Prakrit or Marathi litera¬ 
ture during our period.” I do not concern myself here about 
Marathi literature of the Rashlrakuta period, but would 
say only about Prakrit literature, and I feel that we have 
now ample proof to say that the above assertion is not 
correct. The performance in Prakrit of Pushpadanta of 
this period is voluminous and important. Pushpadanta 
wrote three works, all in Apabhramsa, the Mahapurana , 
the Jasahameariit, and the Nayakiniulracarin . Of these 
works the last two are already published, one edited by 
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myself in 1931 and the other by Prof. Hiral&l Jain in 
1933. The Mahapurana edited by myself is in the Press, 
and one-fourth of it, covering over 400 pages is already 
printed. All these works were written at Malkhcd.or 
Manyakheta, the capital of the later Rashtrakutas, during 
959 and 969 A.D. Krishna III ruled from 940 to 968, and 
his younger brother Kbottigadeva from 968 to 97*2. Push- 
padanta refers to the victory of Krishna III. over the 
Cholas (circa 943-949) in the body of his Mahapurana 
(1.3. 2), and to the plunder of Manyakheta by Sri Harsha 
of Dhara in 972 A.l). in one of the introductory stanzas 
found in some Mss. at the beginning of Samdhi 50 of this 
same work. He was patronised by Bharata, one of the 
ministers of Krishna III and after his death hv his son 
Nanna who also was the minister of the same king. 
Pushpadanta dedicated his Mahapurana to Bharata as the 
colophon shows: iya mahdpurdye tisatthi mahdpuri- 
sagund-lamkdre mahaka-i Pupphayanta viraie mahdbhavva 
Bharahdnu bhdnrd e mahdkante and his Jasaharaeariu 
and Nayakumaracariu to Nanna: iya Jasahara mahdrdya- 
chari e Nanna Kanydbharane and iya Ndyakvmdrachdru 
chari e Nannandmamhi e. 

I propose in this paper to deal with an account of 
Bharata, the poet’s patron. The sources for this account 
are to be found (a) in the body of the Mahapurana, (b) in 
the introductory stanzas in Sanskrit or Prakrit found at 
the beginning of some of the Samdhis of the same work 
and (c) the Prasasti at the end of Nayakumaracariu (page 
112). Of these sources the passages included in the 
Mahapurana and in the Prasasti Nayakumara are found 
in all Mss. But the stanzas at the beginning of Samdhis 
are found to exist in two different recensions. The shorter 
of these versious has 16 stanzas scattered over almost an 
equal number of Samdhis, while the longer one contains 
some 25 stanzas more. 

Bharata seems to have inherited the office of minister 
from his ancestors, although there were breaks in the 
econtiuuity, and Bharata, by his virtues, regained this office 
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by devotion to his master. Pushpadanta mentions Annayya 
or Annaiya as the name of his grandfather. His father’s 
name is given as Aiyana or Airana and his mqther’s name 
as Devi or Deviyavva. His wife was named Kundawa. 
He had seven sons: Devalla, Bhogalla, Nanna, Sohana, 
Guna.vamma, Dangaiya and Santaiya. All these were 
living in 964-65 A.D. as they are so mentioned in MFC ii. 
13. We do not know when the first two sons died, or if 
they were living, why Nanna the third son succeeded to 
the office of his father about 967-68 A.D. during the reign 
of Krishna III for Nanna is mentioned as the minister of 
Suhatunga alias Tudiga alias Krishna III in the prasasti 
of Nayakumaracariu which may have been thus written 
before 969 A.D. 

From Pushpadanta’s stanzas we learn that Bharata 
had a fine personality, pleasing appearance, and' gentle 
manners. His complexion is mentioned as dark syama- 
ruchih ; kydmapradhanah . He was himself a man of learn¬ 
ing and a great patron of poets, and gave shelter to poets 
in his house. His office in the royal household seems to 
be that of a minister of charities and he was himself 
charitably disposed. His personal character was pure and 
above suspicion. He was a Jain by conviction and practice, 
but references to his being at one time at any rate, a 
devotee of Ambika and Chandisa are also found. Probably 
he was so at the beginning of his career, as Pushpadanta 
also was through his parents, although all of them 
turned Jains later. 

The circumstances under which Pushpadanta came to 
Bharata are interesting and throw considerable light on 
his gentleness and liberality. Pushpadanta was at one time 
in the court of VTraraja, but being insulted there he left 
it. He came, iu the course of his wanderings, to Manya- 
khe(a, the Modern Malkhed in II. K. H. Nizam’s territory, 
and rested iu a grove outside the city, exhausted and 
soiled with dust as a result of his long journey. There 
came two residents of Manyakheta, Ammaiya and Indraya, 
probably friends of Bharata, to whose ears the fame of 
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Pushpadanta had already reached, and asked Puspadanta 
to visit the city rather than pass his days in the - lonely 
grove. At first he declined because of the bitter 
experiences of court life, but being assured by the 
gentlemen mentioned above that he would be well-received 
by Bharata, he entered the city aud visited the house of 
Bharata. Pushpadanta got there a good reception, and 
after some time Bharata requested him to compose the 
Mahapurana and to accept his patronage for this work. 
Pushpadanta composed this work in Bharata’s house and 
read it, probably from day to day, to Bharata, who got 
copies made out of the work for distribution. The 
Adipurana, i.e. the first 37 Samdhis of the Mahapurana 
was completed in this manner. 

The poet however left his work on Mahapurana aside 
for some time because of some unpleasant happenings to 
which he makes reference in XXXVIII, 2, but which he 
does not describe. But one day the Goddess of Learning 
appeared to him, perhaps in a dream, and asked him to 
resume his work. His patron, Bharata also came to him 
and asked him to forgive him if he had offended him in 
any way and pursuaded him to resume his work. Prom 
the statement of the poet, Bharata was not in any way 
responsible for the poet’s despondent mood. Pushpadanta 
finished this work in 965 A.D. Bharata perhaps died 
soon after this event and Nanna succeeded him in his 
office. At his request the poet wrote two other works, 
much smaller in extent. It was in the year 972 A.D. 
that Manyakheta was plundered by the King Harshadeva 
of Dhara, the Rashtrakuta dynasty collapsed completely 
and Pushpadanta lost the patronage of Nanna. In the copy 
of his Mahapurana that he had still with him ho wrote :— 

dlnanatliadhanain sadd bahujanam prOt'phulla valll- 
vanam. 

Mdnydkhztapuram puramdarapurl llldliaram sunda - 
rain I 

Dhardndtha narendra kdpa tikhind dagdharn 
vidagdhapriyam. 


27 
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Kv?da nlm vasatim karisliyati punali srl Pushpa- 
dantah Kavih * 

From this account it will be seen that the period of 
the Rashtrakuta dynasty has contributed largely to the 
growth of Prakrit literature, particularly the literature in 
Apabhramsa. The total volume in pages of royal octavo 
size of the work of Pushpadanta alone will come to over 
2,000 pages. The literary value of these pages is equally 
great, much greater than that of Mahapurana of Jinasena 
and Gunabhadra, written in Sanskrit under the patronage 
of Amoghavarsha I in 783 A.l). For, the first is a maha- 
kavya and possesses all the excellences of good poetry, 
while the second is a purana. 

It appears that J)r. Altekar’s attention was not drawn 
to the publication of the catalogue of Mss. in C. P. and 
Berar published in 1026 or to any edition of .Jasaharacariu, 
1931 or to Prof. Jain's edition of Nayakuuxaracariu, 1933, 
and hence ho made the statement quoted at the top of this 
note. 



SOME THEORIES OF BUDDHIST LOGIC IN 
THE KAVYALANKARA OF BHAMAHA 

By H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar. m.a., m.ii.a.s., 
Government Oriental Library , Mysore. 


In his Kavyalankara, Bhamaha, having enumerated 
the gunas or merits of a corn position begins to describe 
the faults or doshas in chapter IV. One of these doshas, 
is stated to be pratijna hetu drishtanta hlnam. This has 
been described in detail in the next chapter. It is here 
that Bhamaha has occasion to allude to several logical 
theories. If they are properly indentified, we shall have 
ample internal evidence for determining the date of 
Bhiimaha. An attempt is made in this paper to describe 
in brief, and to trace to their original sources, some of the 
logical theories. 

Pramanas ,— their number and nature. 1 

Every system of Indian Philosophy has its own 
theory on the number of the sources of knowledge, their 
function and their characteristics. The materialists admit 
no other source of knowledge than sense-perception. The 
intellect, for them, being nothing but a product of matter, 
is not different from sensibility. All the other systems 
admit at least two Pramanas: The Vaiseshikas and the 
Buddhists are content with only two. The Sankhyas 
accept verbal testimony as an additional source of know¬ 
ledge ; the Nyaya school admits the four Pramanas: 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, Upamana and Sabda; while 
the Prabhakara school of the Mimamsa recognises Artha- 


i 


Cf. Kavya, 
neshyato. 


IV b2, pratijfialietudriahtantalnnam (lrish{,ani cha 
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The other definition of Pratyaksha mentioned by 
Bhiimaha as tato ‘ rthaditi kechana is that given by Vasu- 
bandhu in one of his minor works, Vadavidhi. 1 ' This defini¬ 
tion, viz., that sense-perception is that cognition which 
is produced by that object itself is severally criticised by 
Diiinaga and Udyotakara. Bhiimaha also does not 
accept it. 

After critically reviewing the definitions of^ sense- 
perception according to Diiinaga and Vasubandhu, 
Bharnaha goes on to consider two definitions of Anumiina. 2 3 
Fortunately the two definitions happen to be of the same 
teachers. The first of them is the definition of Svarthanu- 
mana or inference for oneself, according to Diiinaga. The 
other is, according to Vasubandhu as stated in his work, 
Vadavidhi. In opening the second chapter of his book, 
Pramiiuasamucchaya, Diiinaga divides inference or 
Anumiina as Sviirtha and Pariirtha and defines the former 
as a mirth am trim pa I Hit gat ‘orthadrilc? It is this very 
definition that is stated by Bhiimaha. 

The other definition of Anumiina is from the Vada¬ 
vidhi of Vasubandhu. It has been noticed and criticised 
by Udyotakara in his Vartika and by Diiinaga in the 
2nd chapter of his work. The definition of Vasubandhu 
lays stress on the inseparable connection. “ Inference is 
a consequence or an application of an inseparable 
connection between two facts by a man who has previously 
noticed that connection.” 4 This is not materially different 
from that of Diiinaga, but the phrasing of it has been 

1 Kavya V 6a PSV. dori- de las. skyes mam par ses pa. mhon 

sum yin /dies bya ba’o. 

2 Ibid V 10. 

3 PSi II1 anumttnam dvidha svdrtham trirupdllintjato'rtliadrik; cf. 

also Ts. p 404. 

4 Cf. PSV. II 25 “rtsod. pa sgrub pa nas ni med na mi byun 

ba’i don mthon ba de reg pa rjes su dpag pa‘o zes brjod do” 
Cf. also PSV. II 25 ff. and my articles on ‘Vadavidhi’ 
(J B O R S XII, IV 587-91; and Vadavidhi and Vasubandhu 
(I II Q 1928, 221 ; 1929, 81). 
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considered to be misleading and therefore criticised by 
Dinnaga. 

The theory that the Hetu or reason has three 
lakshanas or characteristics was welbknown even before 
Dinnaga. For we find the acceptance of this theory by 
the Vaiseshikas beginning from Kanada. The theory has 
been very well summarised in the famous couplet of 
Kasyapa, 1 who has been identified by later writers to be 
Kanada. The three-fold aspect of the Hetu according to 
the theory is that the Hetu should be (l) present in the. 
subject of the inference; (2) and present in similar 
instances, but (8) absent in* the dissimilar. 2 3 4 This theory 
had been attacked by teachers like Patrasvatnin* who were 
content with a single aspect or ekalalcshayam. It was 
Dinnaga who withstood the attacks and established this 
theory. 

Two definitions of Drishtanta are stated by Bhamaha 
iif his work. The first of them, namely, sadhya mdltaua 
dharmdbhydm (dddhodnshtdntah (Kavya V 26 a) is quoted 
and criticised by IJdyotakara in his Vartika (pp. 186-7.) 
But it is not clear to whose view Bhamaha refers. The 
other is the definition given by Dinnaga in his work. 
This definition viz., xadJiyena lingdnu gatistad al)ltdvecha- 
ndstitu 4 (Kavya V 27 a) is quoted and rejected by 
Udyotakara. It may therefore, be said that here also 
Bhamaha is alluding to the view of Dinnaga. 

In the concluding chapter of his work, Bhamaha after 
reviewing the Spbota theory begins to express his opinion 
on the Apoha theory of the Buddhists. His view is that 
the words cow, etc., mean the objects cow, etc., and never 
the negation of the opposite. A word expresses only one 
meaning. It has not the power to express two different 
cognitions, viz., the object and the negation of its opposite. 

1 P. B. p. 582. (Gliowhamba edition). 

2 PS. II 5. Cf. also Nyayavartika, pp. 128-29. 

3 Cf. TSP., p. 405. 

4 PS. IV 2 gfcau tshigs. bsgrub byai rjes, gro I ba bsgrub bya 

med. la med pa aid I . 
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Hence Apoha cannot be the meaning of the word. 1 It 
means that he is opposed to the theory of nominalism of 
Dinnaga, expounded in detail in Chapter V of nhe Pramana 
Samucchaya. 2 If one were to ask, what is the function of 
language in our cognition, Dinnaga would reply that it is 
indirect. Verbal testimony cannot be a direct source of 
knowledge; for the Svalakshana cannot be expressed in 
words. If Svalakshana is ultimate reality and not 
expressed in words, verbal testimony is an indirect source 
of knowledge like the inference. Words like ‘ white ’ express 
their meaning through the repudiation of their opposite. 
It is this theory of Dinnaga that has been criticised by 
Bhamaha. 

The Svalakshana, or ‘ the thing-in-itself,’ according 
to Dinnaga is inexpressible. Being shorn of all relation 
and construction there is nothing in it to be expressed. 
Tt is only the concept coming out of it that is expressed. 
Hence words express what is constructed. While all 
classify words according to the objects they express into 
four classes, Dinnaga classified them into five. To him 
the words express only names and not things. Vikalpa- 
Uoitaijah Stihdah rikalpusabda ydnai/ahf Apart from words 
expressing dravya or substauce, guua or quality, kriya or 
motion and jati or universal, there exist words which 
possess as such no meaning, but denote something. The 
word Dittha for instance is meaningless, but denotes the 
name of a person. Hence according to Dinnaga such 
words have their own individuality and have to be classed 
separately. Of. Tsp. P 371 and Ivavya VI 21b. 

From this study of the last two chapters of the 
Kavyillankara of Bhamaha we can safely conclude that he 
is reviewing mostly the logical theory advanced by Vasu- 
bandhu and Dinnaga. 

1 Kavya VI, IG-19. 

2 Of. TSP p. 441. Of. Ps V 1 sgfa las byui'i ha rjes dpag. las 

tshad ma gz'an min de ltar do 
byas sogs bz'in du ran don la 
gz an sil bas ni brjod. par byed. 

i Cf. TSP. 3G9; and P.S.V. I. 



PADMAPRABHA AND HlS COMMENTARY 
ON NIYAMASARA 

By Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m.a., 

Iiajaram College, Kolhapur. 


Niyam-asara ' is one of the important works of Kunda- 
kunda, the celebrated authority on Jaina dogmatics. It is 
composed in Prakrit verses, the dialect being Jaina 
^auraseni. Somehow this work has not attracted the 
attention of commentators like Amritachandra, Jayasena, 
Balachandra, etc., who have written commentaries on the 
other works of Kundakunda. The only known commentary 
on Niyamasara is that of Padmaprabha; and this paper 
presents a critical study about Padmaprabha and his 
Sanskrit commentary ( Tatpanjavritti ) on Niyamasara. 2 

Besides this commentary, no other work of Padma¬ 
prabha has come to light; so it is necessary to glean out 
all available information about him from this commentary 
alone. The early Indian authors, especially the Jaina 
monks, were reluctant to give any personal information. 
It is at times that they give bits of information about 
their spiritual ancestry. Padmaprabha styled himself as 
Padmaprabha Maladharideva ; he calls himself as the sun 
(also friend) to the lotus like poets; he had subdued his 
five senses ; and his paraphernalia was limited to his limbs 

1 On Niyamasara see pp. 40 ff. of my Introduction to Pravachana - 

sara, Rayachandra Jaina Sastramala, Bombay 1935. 

2 Prakrit Text, Padmaprabha’s Sanskrit commentary and Br. 

Shitalaprasadaji’s Hindi rendering, published by Jaina 
Grantha-Ratnakara Karyalaya, Bombay 1916. The refer¬ 
ences are to the pages of this edition. 
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alone: this is all that we learn from his colophon. 1 This 
indicates that he was a Digambara monk and h, renowned 
poet. It is necessary to see whether Padmaprabha says 
anything about his teachers. In one of the opening 
verses (No. 3) he offers salutation to the great religious 
philosopher Siddhasena, to the logician Bhattakalaiika, to 
the grammarian Piijyapada and to the learned saint 
Viranandi. 2 Once more, at the close of the fifth section, 
he offers salutation to Viranandi; 3 the way in which he 
describes Viranandi indicates that he was an ascetic pupil 
of Viranandi. Then once quite incidentally he salutes 
Madhavascnasuri; 4 and the adjective vineya-pankeruha- 
vihUa-bhanave possibly indicates that Padmaprabha had 
received some scriptural lessons from Madhavasena. 
Further in course of his definition of the word acharya he 
salutes to the mind of Chandrakirti-muni. 5 It is very 
difficult to say whether Ohandrakirti might have been the 
preceptor of Padmaprabha. This much appears to be 
clear that at some time or other Viranandi, Madhava¬ 
sena, Ohandrakirti and Padmaprabha wore contempo¬ 
raries ; and Padmaprabha looked on them as his revered 
elders in the ascetic community. In all probability 
Ohandrakirti appears to be his pravrajya-day aka-gurn , 
Madhavasena his vidya-gnru and Viranadi his niryapaka- 
gurn 8 and they appear to have obliged him in his ascetic 
practices at the various stages of his life. 

Padmaprabha has written this commentary for the 
final beatitude of Bhayyas and for the purification of his 
spirit. 7 Word-to-word explanation is not the aim of 
his commentary, though he cannot avoid it altogether. 
He wants to set forth a lucid and free exposition of the 
ideas contained in the gathas of Kundakunda, and this 

1 The colophon. 

2 P. 1. 

3 Pp. 7(5-77. 

4 For Madhavasena heint< saluted: see p. G3. 

5 Ohandrakirti is reverentially mentioned, see p. 61. 

6 See Pravachanasdm, III, 10. 

7 Tho verse occurs on p. 1. 
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gives him an opportunity to serve the readers with, many 
nice ideas by way of gloss on the implications of Kunda- 
kunda’s utterances. The whole Text he has divided into 
twelve srutaskandhas, but, as I have rehiarked elsewhere, 1 
this division has not been a successful one; it has 
rather obscured the current of contents. Like Jayasena 
he does not give the topical analysis of the sections, but 
goes on propounding the contents of the gathas oftentimes 
in a pretty heavy style 2 beyond the limitations of the 
original text. Usually first he sets forth the contents of 
the gathas, but it is rarely that he literally follows the 
text. Then he winds off tlie explanation of tho gatha 
by 1 some verses (at times only one verse) 4 which are 
either quotations from earlier authors or composed by 
himself; in case they are quotations, he adds after them 
with the introductory phrase tat ha hi his own composi¬ 
tions closely following, but very often amplifying, 5 
the* contents of the quotations. Sometimes such verses 
are found in a bunch, 6 and not closely connected with 
the central idea of the Prakrit text. It is these verses, 
which are spiritually refreshing, that attract and have a 
charming effect on the reader. Liberation (Mnhti) is 
often compared with a beautiful lady; and this is a pet 
simile of Padmaprabha at times expressed in full details : 
thus he serves asectic preparations in romantic dishes. 7 
In his manner of exposition, in adding nice verses 
and in not giving verbal explanations he has before him 
the model of Amritachandra and his commentary on 
Samayasara which also bristles with nicely phrased verses 
composed by Amritachandra himself. From Amritachan¬ 
dra Padmaprabha has drawn most of his quotations. It 
it not in vain that Padmaprabha has tried to follow the 

1 See p. 42 of my Intro, to Pravachanasdra. 

2 See for instance pp. 8, 15, 91, 159, etc. 

3 See the commentary on gathas 9» 10, etc. 

4 See for instance pp. 4, 5, 52, 56, 57, etc. 

5 See for instance the commentary on gathas 82, 102, etc. 

4 See for instance pp« 39, 51, 69, 125, etc. 

2 See pp. 127, 137, 138, 150, etc. 
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footsteps of Amritachandra; he has some poetic genius 
which flashes forth into melodious verses some of which 
are spiritual lullabies; 1 and he will be .remembered, 
but second to his model Amritachandra, as a spiritual poet 
(adhyatma-kavi). After a close study of the whole com¬ 
mentary, Padmaprabha does not impress us as a helpful 
commentator, but he attracts us as a poet more charmed 
by and charming others by sound than by sense. His 
mission as a commentator has been only an excuse for the 
expression of his poetic talents. 

Padmaprabha's commentary has another aspect 
of historical interest. Most of his quotations, both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, he introduces either by mentioning 
the name of the author or the name of the work. They 
have been listed in a tabular form : in the first column all 
the quotations are alphabetically arranged with a serial 
number behind and page number before ; in the second 
Padmaprabha’s information is added; and in the third I 
have supplied the additional information as far as I could 
gather it. (This list will be published in extenso 
elsewhere). 

Padmaprabha quotes one giitha (No. 47) attributed 
to Kundakunda, and it is traced to Pravachansdra I, 68*3. 
It should be noted that this giitha is absent in Amritaohan- 
dra’s recension, but accepted as genuine by Jayasena and 
others. So Padmaprabha did attribute this giitha to 
Kundakunda, following Jayascna’s recension. Then three 
quotations (Nos. 20, 59, and 81) are said to haye been 
drawn from Pauchdstikdya, seven (Nos. 33, 38, 39, 40, 43, 
44, and 82) from Pravachauasara, and six (Nos. 32, 42, 46, 
55, 66 and 85) from Samayasdra. The giitha pudhav 7 
jalam cha, etc., (No. 59) quoted from Pauchdstikdya is 
found only in the recension of Jayasena, but not in that 
of Amritachandra. Of the six gathiis which Padmaprabha 
says to have quoted from Samayasara, jassa anesanam 
appa, etc., (No. 32) is found in Pravachanasdra and not 
traced in the present text of Samayasara-, and ndnam 

See pp. 105, 12G, etc. 
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satthe, etc., (No. 42) and nokamma-kammdhdro, etc., 
(No. 45) are not at all found in 8idmaydsdra. 

Three quotations (Nos. 2, 6 and 88) are attributed to 
Samantabhadra; and they are traced to liatnakamnda 42 
and Svdyambhd-stotrd 119 and 114 respectively. There is 
one quotation (No. 12) from Updsakadhyayam, which is 
another name for Ratnakurandaka 125. 

There are. two quotations (Nos. 21 and 72) attributed 
to Pujyapada, and they are found in his Sinuidhisataka 
17 and 20. 

Two Sanskrit quotations (Nos. 68 and 73) are attri¬ 
buted to Yoglndra, but the second alone is traced to 
Amritdslti 64. 1 The verse muktyahyaiidlinia, etc., 
(No. 68) though attributed to Yoglndra in the Sk. 
commentary, is not found in A inritdsUL Ur. Sitala- 
prasadaji says in his Hindi translation of the commen¬ 
tary that inuktvd ‘ lasatva, etc., (Amritdslti 21) is quoted. 
The implication would be that the quotation \Iuktvd 
1 lasatva etc., is dropped through oversight in the Sk. 
commentary; and, in that case, muktyahyand, etc., will 
have to be attributed to Padmaprabha himself, because it 
is introduced with the usual phrase tathd hi. Then there 
are three verses (Nos. 26, 37 and 91) quoted from Amritd¬ 
slti of Yoglndra 59, 58 and 57 respectively. 

There are eight quotations (Nos. 27, 29, 35, 63, 65, 
74, 76 and 83) attributed to Gunabhadra; all these ex¬ 
cepting No 35, are traced to Atmdnnsasana 215, 216, 238, 
225,223, and 262, respectively; but the verse Jhdnam 
tdvad bhavati (No. 35) may be traced in the Malid- 
purdna of Gunabhadra. 

There is one quotation (No. 3) from Yidyananda ; and 
the verse in question, as I understand it in that particular 
context, appears like a quotation in tilokavdrtika, p. 2. 

Not less than seventeen verses are quoted in the name 
of Amritachandra (Nos. 4, 5, 9, 13, 15, 18, 22, 34, 52, 53, 
61, 64, 69, 78, 80, 86 and 92): thus the works of Ampita- 

1 Amritdslti is published in Manikachandra Digambara Jaina 
Granthamala, Vol. 21, pp. 85-101. 
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chandra, in fact, have proved a milch-cow for Padmapra-. 
bha. Of these verses Nos. 9, 15 and 34 are traced to his 
commentary on Pravachanasdra and the rest to his 
Hainayasdra-kalam , 1 or to put more accurately, to his 
commentary on Hamayasdra. Besides he quotes two verses 
(Nos. 16 and 49) from Amritachandra’s commentary on 
Pravachanasdra and three (Nos. 1, 60 and 70) from that 
on Hamayasdra. 

One quotation (No. 19) stands in the name of Soma- 
deva, which is found in his Yasastilaka-champd 2, 262. 

In the name of Mahasena there are two quotations 
(Nos. 36 and 71.) which are traced to his Hvarupa-sam- 
budhana 4 and 12; and it is interesting to note that 
Padmaprabha qualifies Mahasena as a ha a mtvati-p&shandi- 
vijayopdrjita visdla-klrti , indicating thereby that Mahasena 
was a great disputant and logician. Prom this it is also 
clear, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 2 that the author 
of Hrarupd-sambodhana is Mahasena and not Akalanka, 

There is one quotation (No. 58) attributed to Yadiraja; 
I have not been able to trace its source ; but Pt. Jugala- 
kishore informs me that it may be traced to Vadiraja’s 
commentary on Nydya-inni.se/taya in which he has com¬ 
posed many verses. 

There are six quotations (Nos. 7, 11, 25, 46, 50 and 
51) from Kkatva-saptati ; and all of them I have been able 
to trace in Kkatva-saptatv' of Padmanandi. 

There is one verse (No. 17) which Padmaprabha says 
to have taken from TaUvdnnsdsdnd, but it is not traced 
in the Taitmmimsana of Bamasena. 4 It is possible 

1 Siuiitn/asdra-kalasa is not an independent work of Amrita- 
clmndra, but; it is a convenient name given to a compilation 
of all the verses from Amritachandra’s commentary on 
Samai/asdra. 

" See my note on the authorship of Svarupa-zambodhana , in the 
Annals of the B.O.K.I. XIII, i, pp. 88 ff. 

3 The referential numbers are from a Ms. of Ekatvasaptati in my 

possession. 

4 Tattvdmisdsana of Ramasena is published in Mityikacbandjra 

P, Jaina Granthamala, Vol. 13, 
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that either Ramasena’s text, as it is preserved today, is 
defective; or there must have been another work of the 
same name. One T attvdnusdsana is attributed to 
Sauiantabhadra, 1 but it is not available today. The verse 
in question runs thus :— > 

Utsrijya Kdyakarmdni bhdve cha bhavakdrayani 1 
svdtmdvasthdnam avyagram kdydtsargah m uchyate 11 
One quotation (No. 31) is said to have been taken 
from Hrutajandhu. The name as it is printed is meaning¬ 
less; and Pt. Jugalkishore suggests that it might have 
been 8Wutabindu, which is very likely. In fact there is an 
indirect reference to Hrutabindu in Sravana Belgola in¬ 
scriptions 2 where it is attributed to Chandraklrti. One 
ChandrakTrti is mentioned with reverence by Padmapra- 
bha, but one does not know whether be is referring to the 
author of Hrutabindu. The work is not discovered any¬ 
where as yet. 

Then there are six quotations (Nos. ‘23, 24, 30, 62, 
77 and 89) from Mdrgaprakdsa / 

The style and contents of these verses indicate that 
it must have been an important and authoritative work. 
But nothing is known about its author, nor is the work 
available today. No Ms. of this work is reported from 
any library. 

Then of the remaining fifteen anonymous quotations 
three are sentences (Nos. 56, 67 and 84): two in Sanskrit 
and one in Prakrit; five are gat lias in Prakrit; and the 
rest are Sanskrit verses. Of the Prakrit gathas No. 75 is 
traced to Davoasarngaha. The verse No. 54 almost 
similar to a verse in Jndndryava 42, 4. The remaining 

1 See Jaina Granthdvall, p. 90. 

2 Epigraphia Garnatica , Vol. II, 67. 

3 To judge from the glimpses of the contents and from the title 

Margaprakasa , the book appears to have contained a thorough 
discussion about Samyagdarsana, Samyajiiana and Samyak- 
oharitra which constitute the path of liberation. Possibly it 
included a detailed discussion about the spiritual evolution 
along the path of Gunasthanas and about the six substances, 
their qualities and modifications, 
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quotations I have not been able to trace; and I request 
other scholars to throw further light from their wider 
studies. 

The above analysis of the quotations and the study 
of their sources will help us, to a great extent, to settle 
the date of Padmaprabha; and his references to different 
authors supply us with the earlier limit of his period. 
Kundakunda nourished possibly about the beginning of 
the Christian era.' Samantabhadra may bo puti in the 
2nd century A.l). circa/ Siddhasena is referred to in 
the introductory verses; there is much difference of 
opinion about his date; but possibly he nourished earlier 
thau Pujyapada/ The period of Pujyapada is assigned 
to the fifth century A.D. 1 2 3 4 YogTndradeva, if at all he 
is the same as the author of Paramdtma-prakdsa , is an 
author of sufiicient antiquity; and he might have lived 
earlier than fith century A.D. 5 6 Akalanka can be put 
in the last quarter of the 7th century at the latest/ 
Vidyananda’s date is not definite; but it is certain that 
he is later than Rumania who flourished at the close of 
the 7th century A.D., 7 because very often in his works 
he attacks Rumania. Cxunabhadra finished his Mahdpn- 
rdua in Saka820, i.e., about 897 A.D. Somadeva wrote his 
Yasastilaka about 959 A.D. 8 Amritachandra nourished 

1 On tho date of Kundakunda seo my Intro, to Pravachanasara, 

pp. 10, etc, 

2 That is my tentative suggestion in the light of various discussions 

sot forth by Pt. Jugalkishove in his Svaml Samantabhadra 
and his paper in the Annals of the B.O.R.I., Vol. XV. 

3 On Siddhasena’s date see footnoto 4 on p. 100 of my Intro, to 

Pra oachanasara. 

4 On Pujyapada’s date seo footnote ‘2 on p. 22 of my Intro, to 

Pravachanasara ; also E. C., Vol. XII, Intro., p. .2. 

J On Yogindra see Annals of the B.O.R.I., XII, ii, pp. 156, etc. 

6 On the dato of Akalanka see Annals of the B.O.R.I., XIII, ii, 
p. 164, footnote 5. 

1 Dr. Bhattacharya’s Intro, to Tattvasamgraha, G. O. S., p. 82. 

s Seo the prasastis of these works; also Winternibss: History oj 
Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 499 and 534, 
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about the close of the 10th century A.D. 1 Nothing is 
known about the age of Mabasena. Vadiraja, whose name 
is mentioned by Padmaprabha—-but the quotation 
in question is not traced—finished his Parsvanatlia- 
charita in Saka 947, i.e., about ' 102-5 A.D. 2 From 
these dates one thing is clear that Padtnaprabha flourished 
later than the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
which shall be the earlier limit of his period. 

Turning to epigraphic records, the name of Padma¬ 
prabha is founl mentioned in Nitturu inscription of 1219 
A.D., 3 Tlrthahajli inscr. of 1220 A.D. 4 and Nidugallu 
inscr. of 1232 A.D. 5 The.first and the last are impor¬ 
tant as they mention the name as Padtnaprabha 
Maladharideva, and in addition the last supplies the 
information that he was the disciple of Viranandi 
Siddhantachakravarti. So the Nidugallu inscription refers 
to our Padtnaprabha whose guru was Viranandi as seen 
frpm his statements discussed above. The inscriptions of 
1232 A.D. refer already to a pupil of Padtnaprabha; 
that indicates that he was pretty old, though it cannot he 
said definitely whether Padmaprabha was living in 1232 
A.D. From the first inscr. it appears that be was living 
in 1220 A.D. There arc two Viranandis; the author of 
Chandraprabha charita belongs to a period earlier than 
1025 A.D., as Vftdiraja refers to him in his Pdrsoancitha- 
charita composed in that year ; 6 so this Viranandi 
appears to be the same as the author of Achdrasara and 
its Kannada commentary which he completed in the year 
1153 A.D. Thus, if Vlranandi’s period is about the 
middle of the 12th century, Padmaprabha will have to he 
put, to explain consistently the relation of guru and sishya, 

1 See my Intro, to Pravachanasdra, pp. 100 etc. 

2 Winternitz : H. I. L., Vol. II., p. 515. 

3 E. G. XII, Gubbi No. 8. 

4 E. C. VIII, Tirthaballi No. 191. 

5 E. G. XII, Pavugada Nos. 51-52. 

0 See Jaina Hitaishi XII, p. 213, etc.; also Winternitz II. I. L„ 
p. 585. 
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in the last quarter of the nth century 1 2 and the first 
quarter of the 13th century A.D? x 


1 In the light of fresh material I have slightly changed my viovv on 

the period of Padmaprabha; see my Intro. to Pravachana- 
sdra , p. 150, Footnote 1, in which I had discussed the 
tentative limits of the age of Pad maprabha. 

2 My thanks are due to Pt. Jugalkishore who kindly traced some 

quotations for me and gave me some suggestions here and 
there, 



VII. HISTORY SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Du. Radha Kumud Mookbrji, m.a., ph.ij., 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred upon 
me by the suffrage of fellow-workers in a common enter¬ 
prise by electing mo as President of this section of the 
Oriental Conference. 

This Assembly reminds mo as a student of History of a 
voiy ancient Assembly of learned men—perhaps the oldest 
of its kind in the world—which met at the Court of Janaka, 
king of the Videhas. The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
tells us how the king sent out his invitation to all the 
learned Brahmanas of the Kuru-Paiichala country as the 
country then “ known for its abundance of learned men ” 
tesliu hi vidusham bdhttlyain prasiddham (Sankara) to 
meet at his Court and thus to carry to far-off Eastern 
India the Vedic Learning and Culture from their home in 
the west. That learned conference carried on for days 
together discussions of the most profound problems of 
religion, philosophy, and metaphysics, the ultimate truths 
and mysteries of Existence, of Soul and Immortality, 
which, as the German thinker, Deussen, has justly 
remarked, “ baffle Human intelligence to this day.” The 
Bfihadaranyaka Upanishad itself is practically a record of 
the transactions of this important philosophical Congress 
which laid the foundation of Hindu Philosophy. The 
outstanding figure of the Congress was Eishi Yajnavalkya 
who may be considered as the father of Hindu Philosophy 
by his contributions on its fundamental doctrine of the 

43 $ 38 * 
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Atman as the sole and ultimate Reality, a doctrine which 
he was the first to conceive and present in its complete 
subjective and scientific precision. But Yajnavalkya 
had other consummate compeers in the Conference, 
exponents of different philosophical schools and doctrines. 
Eight such exponents are mentioned in the Upanishad 
and these included a lady named Gargl YachaknavT. The 
others were Uddalaka, (1) Aruni, (2) Asvala, (3) Artabhaga, 
(4) Blmjyu, (5) Ushasta, (6) Kahoda and (7) Yidagdha 
Sakalya. Each of these presented before the Conference 
his particular philosophical position which was answered 
by Yajnavalkya so successfully that he was adjudged by 
the Conference to be the leading philosopher of his 
times. A touch of romance was imparted to the Confe¬ 
rence by its woman member GargT who boldly proceeded 
to try conclusions with Yajnavalkya by the following 
speech: “ As an heroic youth from KasT or Videha bends 
his unbent bow and takes two deadly arrows in his hand, 
I have armed myself against thee, 0 Yajnavalkya, with 
two questions, which solve for me.” When Yajnavalkya, 
satisfactorily answered the questions, Gargl, addressing 
the Conference, said: “Venerable Brahmanas, you may 
consider it a good thing if you can now get off by simply 
bowing before him. No one, I am sure, can even dream 
of defeating him in any argument concerning Brahman.” 

The Conference justified its name by its method and 
procedure. It was by discussion and debate, questions and 
answers, that doubts were solved, truths were threshed 
out, and nebulous and undefined doctrines were hammered 
into shape. 

It is also interesting to observe how women were 
then the equals of men in contributing to the learning 
and cultural life of the country. Yajiiavalkya’s wife, 
Maitreyl, was fully his partner in the pursuit of Brahuia- 
vidya, though his other wife, KatyayanI, was of the 
ordinary run of wordly women. The Brihadaranyaka 
tells us that king .Tanaka, after receiving instruction from 
Yajnavalkya, said to him; “ Sir, I give you the Videhas, 
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and also myself, to be together your slaves.” Far from 
accepting this gift of a kingdom, Yajnavalkya proceeded 
to the other extreme of renouncing the little property 
he had and taking to the forest for farther austerities in 
the pursuit of truth. He called his wife and said: 
“ Maitreyi: verily I am going away from this my house. 
Forsooth, let me make a settlement between thee and 
that Katyayaul.” Maitreyi asked: “My fjord, if this 
whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, tell me, 
should I be immortal by it, or no?” “No,” replied 
Yajnavalkya, “ like the life of rich people will be thy life. 
But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.” And 
Maitreyi said : “ What should I do with that by which I 
do not become immortal?” And so both husband and 
wife joined in a common quest of the Truth. 

Let us recapture some of this our national heritage 
and culture-history, some of these ideals and methods of 
learning and education. We may even imitate the 
method of this old Conference, so fruitful in results, the 
method of holding symposiums for discussion and eluci¬ 
dation of obscure or controversial historical topics. 

This Section of the Conference to deal with History 
is distinct from that for Arclneology, just as History is 
distinct from its Sources. The great limitation of History, 
as a subject of study, as compared with most other 
subjects, is that it is completely at the mercy of its 
sources. History deals with the past of a people or a 
country on the basis only of the traces or records it leaves 
behind, and the discovery of such trace and records of a 
past that is dead aud buried is itself an independent and 
arduous job which must be completed before History can 
begin. 

Thus History has to work under hard conditions and 
with tough and intractable material. It does not deal 
with the present or the future, but only with accomplished 
facts and dead realities, with what has been, and not with 
what Is, or what ought to be, and thus lacks the living 
interest of current events or the romance of reforms and 
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ideals. Then, again, History is not merely limited to the 
dead past and the recorded past. It oannot treat the 
records as it may choose, but must treat them as it finds 
them. It must allow the records to tell their own tale, 
must let the evidence speak for itself. It cannot twist, or 
tamper with, or manufacture the evidence. But a subject 
like Chemistry works by an opposite method: Creating 
by experiments the evidence it needs to support its 
theories suggested by a constructive imagination. Nor 
can History like Philosophy spin out a system of its own 
from inner consciousness. It must remain merely passive 
and receptive, reflecting and reproducing the past faith¬ 
fully like a mirror or a photograph, without trying to 
modernise the past or read into old records, present day 
notions and ideas. 

It is also a job to recover the records of the past. 
The historian has to find them, very often by well-planned 
schemes of archaeological exploration followed by prolonged 
excavations to light buried antiquities of by-gone ages. 
His next task is no less hard: it is, when the records are 
recovered, to find out their truth, especially where they 
are conflicting. He must then, like the Judge, sift the 
evidence, interrogate the facts, and find his way to truth 
through a maze of contradictions. Indeed, truth dawns 
only on a judicial mind free from bias or pre-conceived 
notions. 

Further, the sources of History are of diverse kinds, 
each of which calls for its own technique of treatment. 
Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds, in the 'form of 
written records or material remains. Writing or literature 
belongs to a later phase of history, the outcome of a 
considerable cultural development. The earliest life of 
Man is to be found in the traces of the primitive tools, 
implements and habitation he had used and of cremation 
or burial then in vogue. Then come linguistic remains 
or records. Language long precedes Literature. Oral 
tradition is much older than the written word. And 
India especially; on the ground of a singular religious 
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principle,, did not believe in writing as a means of conser¬ 
vation or transmission of her earliest literature, which 
was religious. That literature was conserved by memory, 
and was imparted by the teacher reciting it to his pupil 
who grasped it by the ear. It was therefore technically 
called £ruti, the literature revealed to “ hearing.” It was 
considered too sacred to be consigned for its conservation 
to any external aids like writing or Mss. Kumarila 
Bhatta, writing in about the eighth century AD.. con¬ 
demned committing the Vedas to writing as a grave sin 
and sacrilege. Progress in civilisation brings up other 
kinds of evidence of map’s expanding life in works of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, in Inscriptions on 
stone or metal, and in coins conveying valuable data in 
their marks, symbols, legends, (in their) weight, standard, 
fabric, or material. But even in regard to these kinds of 
evidence, India has lagged behind other countries. India’s 
aftistic evolution has suffered for her religion which, by 
its cultivation of the conception of the Infinite, the 
Formless, and the Spiritual did not encourage the concep¬ 
tion of finite forms in which Art can arise. This religious 
bias also affected Buddhist Art which for a long time 
stopped short of portraying the Buddha whose images were 
later produced in profusion at all centres of Buddhism. A 
religion that also makes for plain living and high thinking 
hardly creates the atmosphere in which Art can flourish 
and find expression in the construction of stupendous 
monuments such as have made ancient Egypt famous in 
history. 

We have thus seen that, along with the evolution of 
History, there has been naturally an evolution of its 
sources, linguistic, literary, monumental, artistic, epigra¬ 
ph ic, and numismatic. 

When the sources and materials arc thus forthcoming, 
the facts and conclusions that may be deduced or derived 
from them may be arranged and presented in two possible 
ways, in the order of development or in that of time. Thus 
History may be Cultural as well as Chronological. As we 
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all know, much of early Indian History before Buddhism 
does not lend itself to chronological treatment for want of 
definitely datable facts or events. It is, therefore, to be 
presented mainly as a history of thought, of' culture and 
civilisation to be studied in broad movements, in manners, 
customs, and institutions, on the basis mainly of literary 
sources in which they are revealed. It is a study of origins, 
and of evolution, of which the successive stages can only 
be marked out as ideal sequences and connexions revealing 
an inner chronology. 

Lastly, History is affected by Geography. It must be 
rooted in the soil. There must be aground prepared for it. 
In the early history of mankind, History was very largely 
the creation of Geography. Primitive peoples moved 
along the lines of least resistance and were the creatures 
of their natural environments, settling down where these 
were the most congenial and convenient in giving security 
and subsistence. They thus avoided fens and forests, 
skirted the base of mountains without trying to cross 
them, followed the courses of rivers or the guidance of the 
sea-coast. Civilisation means settled life, fixed dwellings, 
keeping cattle, and cultivating the soil and could thus 
commence best in an open country affording pasture and 
room for tillage preferably along sea-coasts and river- 
banks which could give access to fish for food and scope 
for locomotion and adventure. 

This is not the occasion for dealing exhaustively 
with the effects of Geography on India’s History through 
the ages, but a few typical illustrations may be* given. 
India is supposed to be very effectively isolated from the 
rest of the world by the barriers of her mountains in the 
north and the seas of the south. But as a matter of 
fact, she has suffered most from invasions from outside, 
first by the way of the land, and later on, by way of the 
sea. The many breaches on her north-western frontiers 
have invited immigrations and invasions of foreigners 
through all ages. Conditions were for a time better under 
Maury an emperors like Asoka who was not troubled by this 
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frontier problem, because his frontiers touched those of 
Persia. By the Treaty of 304 B.G. between Selukos and 
Chandragupta Maurya, the territories then known as 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan),Arachosia (Kandahar), Aria (Herat) 
and Paraponisus (Hindukush) were ceded to Ohandragupta 
Maurya, so that his grandson Asoka could describe 
Antiochos, the Syrian emperor (261-246 B.C.) as his 
immediate neighbour, ruling as he did, over an extended 
India stretching as far as Persia. But India soon shrank 
. into her natural size and became a prey to invasions intro¬ 
ducing a variety of racial and cultural elements which have 
rendered her population and civilisation so highly complex 
in their composition. Even now India’s frontier problem 
is very difficult and acute, imposing upon her a heavy 
burden of anxiety, of military preparedness and fortifica¬ 
tions, a serious strain and drain on her resources, costing 
more' than half of her central revenue and constituting a 
most serious obstacle to her internal development. It has 
been calculated that between 72 years, 1850-1922, India 
had to equip and engage in 72 expeditions for securing 
peace on the Frontier. The plan for the defence of India 
has thus to relate itself to the three vulnerable points and 
key-positions of Quetta, Bolan and Khyber. Khyber is 
backed by the Northern Command with its forces distributed 
by a chain of links located at Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Bawalpindi and Peshawar, while the other two depend 
upon the Southern Command controlling Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

A second outstanding geographical feature in Indian 
History is that India cannot develop as a sea-power through 
lack of natural facilities. The West Coast is handicapped 
by the barrier of the Western Ghats cutting it off from 
the rest of India, while the East Coast suffers from want 
of natural harbours, from shallow water, and unruly surf. 
British supremacy in India, however, depending as it does 
on the command of the sea has imparted to the few sea-coast 
cities of India like Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Colombo a new strategic importance in the defence of India. 
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Internally, again, parts of India suffer from isolation 
producing its own effects on their history. N 'i'he great 
barrier of the Yindhyas is responsible for striking social 
differences between the north and the south, besides the 
differences of historical and political evolution. Cochin 
and Travancore by their isolation and manners and 
customs are practically outside the Indian social system. 
Towards the east of the Central Provinces between the 
Godavari and Mahanadi right up to the Valley of Son in 
the North, there is a vast isolated region of hills and fever- 
haunted forests, which is the abode of aboriginal peoples. 
The wall of the Western Ghats, while protecting the 
interior against over-seas invasion, has been helpful to the 
Marathas in building up their power in the protection 
afforded by a region not easily accesible and very suitable 
for guerilla warfare. 

Lastly, it may bo noted that the very vastness of the 
size of India is a factor of supreme significance and con¬ 
sequence to her history. It is responsible for the fact that 
to this day India has not been able to achieve political 
unity as a single State under a common political authority 
controlling the country from end to end; nor a united 
general history but only separate histories of her different 
regions and peoples. She is too large to be easily 
organised as a unit. British India alone has 2| times the 
population of U. S. A. The vastness of her size is also 
responsible for her variety which makes of her a congeries 
of races, religions, cultures and communities which are 
still waiting to be welded into an organic whole. . 

History being thus strictly limited to evidence and 
to recorded time, it was very difficult to discover a starting 
point for Indian History for its singular lack of evidence 
and records, the sources from which it could make a start. 
For a long time the origins of Indian History were shrouded 
in obscurity. The only light that could be thrown on 
them was that derived from the Itig-Veda, which is not 
merely the earliest book of the Indians but also of mankind. 
The Big-Veda, however, is a supremely religious work and 
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has hardly any concern with secular life and its interests*. 
It is a rich source of cultural, but not of political 
history. In it can be seen not merely the early streaks, 
the dawn of Indian culture, but in certain respects its 
zenith. According to orthodox religious opinion, it 
contains within itself the seeds of thought which have 
through the ages attained their fulfilment and fruitage in 
the stupendous tree of Hinduism with all its branches and 
offshoots, its numerous sects and schools. But with all 
its cultural contents, the Big-Veda fails as a source of 
History because it could not be related very definitely to 
time and space. Recently, however, there has been a 
great improvement in the situation due to important 
discoveries and conclusions achieved by the sciences of 
Geology, Anthropology and Archaeology, the accumulated 
results of which throw considerable clear light on the 
obscure origins of Indian History and civilisation. These 
discoveries are epoch-making in their significance and 
tend to change the very foundations on which historical 
thought has rested so long. They are giving a new 
foundation, a new outlook to Indian History. Broadly 
speaking, they point to two outstanding conclusions, 
niamely, (1) that India is the cradle of the human race and 
(2) that India is the cradle of its civilisation. 

India, like the rest of the world, has been built up 
through millions of years by parts and stages, by a process 
of earth-formation, until she attained to her present form 
or size, as we see it now on the map, and became fit for 
tbe habitation of Man. But Man himself was long and 
late in coming. However that may be, it seems that the 
Himalayas, which had materially contributed to the 
evolution of India as a geographical entity, have also made 
a signal contribution to the evolution of Man. According 
to the geologist Bareli, “ Man and the Himalayas arose 
simultaneously, towards the end of Miocene Period, over 
a million years ago. ” This is explained thus by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward: “ As the land arose, the temperature 
would be lowered, and some of the apes (the ancestors of 
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Mari) which had previously lived in warm forests would 
be trapped to the north of the raised area.” x “ As the 
forests shrank and gave place to plains, the ancestors of 
Man had to face living on the ground. If they had 
remained arboreal, or semi-arboreal like the apes, there 
might never have been Man” (Thomas and Geddes in 
Outlines of General Biology, II. 1164). Elliot Smith also 
holds that ‘‘ the common ancestors of anthropoid apes and 
men probably occupied Northern India during the Miocene 
Epoch.” (Marly Man : Lecture delivered at the lioyal 
Anthropological Institute: p. 3). According to the 
distinguished Paleontologist Professor Lull : “ We have 
to go to the region North and South of the Himalayas to 
find peoples whose facial characteristics best resemble 
those of Cro-Magnon man, while their stature and bodily 
build are best displayed by the Sikhs ” (The Antiquary of 
Man in the Evolution of Man, Edited by Bartsell). The 
latest opinion on the subject is that Homo-Sapiens most 
probably emerged in the Sewalik region of the Himalayas. 

If, therefore, we have to find in India the cradle of 
the human race, it stands to reason that we should also 
find in India the cradle of its civilisation. And this 
finding is now being gradually established by the epoch-, 
making Archeological discoveries now in progress in the 
Indus Valley and the Panjab at the sites of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. Already more than 20 other sites of this 
ancient civilisation have also been discovered to the west, 
of Sindh, and in Baluchistan and elsewhere, so as to give 
grounds for supposing that this civilisation had spread 
further down in the Gangetic Valley in one direction and 
Kathiawar in the other. 

Sir Aurel Stein has been exploring the entire area 
between India and Persia and found numerous places of 
Archioological interest, furnishing in their antiquities; 
links of connexion between the civilisation of the Indus 
on one hand and Mesopotamia on the other. The Balu¬ 
chistan sites have already yielded pottery painted in black 
over red ground, or. polychrome, and showing delicate 
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execution of geometric pattern; terra cotta figurines of the 
Mother Goddess, and of humped bull, and other objects of 
definitely Indian cult, burnt bricks used in carefully 
constructed drains and foundations, ( and even ruins of a 
town in Makran, with houses of solidly built stone walls, 
and properly planned internal arrangements. 

Mr. N. G. Mazumdar of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment has also already discovered about 20 Chalcolithic 
sites in the Indus Valley and in areas to the west of the 
Indus, in Sindh. At Ali Murad, the fort has its founda¬ 
tions in stone, while the fort at Kohtras is built entirely 
in stone, and not even of burnt bricks as used at Harappa 
or Mohenjo*daro. The sites have also yielded quantities 
of pottery decorated with geometrical patterns and plant 
and animal forms, showing links of connexion with India 
as well as with Persia and Mesopotamia. 

This ancient civilisation may have originated even in 
the Ganges Valley. At Buxar, l)r. A. E. Banerji Sastri 
of the Patna College has found remains of a Chalcolithic 
city at a depth of about 50 feet, together with terra cottas 
of two types, crude , showing affinity with Suiner and 
Sindh, and those more replied, comparable with Pro- 
Sumerian, Eridu and Aegean. 

The net result of these various discoveries has been 
that, whereas hitherto Indian antiquities had their earliest 
specimens confined to the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
remains, which arc no evidence of any culture or civilisa¬ 
tion proper, these have at once established India’s position 
as a pioneer of civilisation along with Sumer, Elam, 
Mesopotamia or Egypt. It has now been recognised that 
if civilisation is the gift of rivers and follows their tracks, 
the seats of earliest civilisation should be sought not 
merely in the Valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the 
Tigris, but also in those of the Indus, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Sir John Marshall has recorded his opinion that this 
Indus Civilisation was chiefly an independent growth, a 
product of the Indian soil, as it exhibits some distinctive 
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features not found in any other early civilisation. The 
Indus people were the first builders of an urban civilisa¬ 
tion, first in town-planning, in architecture in stone aDd 
brick which they had to evolve against floods, first in 
sanitary engineering and drainage works including public 
bath-houses, first to spin and weave in both cotton and 
Wool and first also to grow wheat as the basis of their 
civilisation. They also produced the earliest pottery and 
the first cart in the world. The modol found at Harappa 
of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated 
in front is considered by Sir John Marshall as “ the oldest 
known example of a wheeled vehicle, older even than the 
stele fragment, with the picture of a chariot, found by 
Wooley at Ur, which in its turn antedates by a thousand 
years the use of the wheel in Egypt. ” (The Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly for 15th January 1928). • 

Some scholars hold the view that Sumerian culture 
was derived from India. Hall, in his Ancient History 
of the Near East, first expressed the view that the 
Sumerians came into Western Asia from India. The 
Sumerians, indeed, appear to have been an intrusive 
element in Mesopotamia and, according to Sir John 
Marshall, “the possibility is clearly suggested of India 
proving ultimately to bo the cradle of their civilisation 
which, in its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Western Asiatic culture generally.” Sir John 
Marshall further states his conclusion thus: “The opinion 
has been gaining ground that the cradle of Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilisation is to be sought somewhere feast of 
Mesopotamia. If, indeed, such a cradle ever existed, it is 
as likely as not to have been in the vast richly-watered 
plains of Northern India and nothing is more probable 
than that the teeming population of Northern India 
expanded westward through Seistan across the Iranian 
Plateau and northward to the plains of Transcaspia” 
(Ibid). 

We may in passing consider the probable age of this 
early Indian civilisation. It is ascertained fropj the fipd 
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of definitely Indian seals (showing the Indus script and 
humped bull) at certain early sites in Elam and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Sir John Marshall argues: “The seals are found 
in positions which leave no doubt that they belonged to 
the period before Sargon I, i.e., before ‘2700 B.C. On 
another seal of the same (Indian) pattern recently 
unearthed at Ur, the legend is in cuneiform characters of 
about 2700 B.C. Inasmuch as seals of this, class are 
associated with the three uppermost cities at Mohcnjo-daro 
we may confidently fix the date of these cities between 
3500-2500 B.C. ” {Ibid). A writer in the J. 11. A. S. (for 
1931, pp. 593-586) further. points out that besides the 
script and the bull, the other two features of the Indus 
Civilisation, viz., painted ware and the rectangular brick, 
are also found at early Sumerian sites. The Indian script 
appears to have been abandoned, after its introduction, in 
favour of the indigenous Sumerian script, while after 
3500 B.C. the Indian rectangular brick also disappears, 
being replaced by the clumsy plano-convex brick. But 
a much more definite evidence of date has been discovered 
very. recently by the Iraq Expedition of the Chicago 
Oriental Institute at Tell Asmar (ancient Eshnunna) near 
Baghdad. A quantity of seals, pots, and tablets has been 
found, including a unique seal bearing an inscription, 
which actually mentions a king of Akkad named Shu-dur- 
ul, whose time is known, viz., c. 2500 B.C. There is 
also found another seal depicting the animals, elephant 
and rhinoceros, which are natives of India and foreign to 
Babylon. Thus this Indian seal reached Eshnunna before 
2500 B.C. At this site, again, are found earlier, deeper 
layers marked by houses built of plano-convex bricks 
which, as already stated, date from 3500 B.C. Lastly, 
the age of this civilisation is also pointed to by its 
material and makers. Its material is only stone and 
copper and not iron which it did not know. Thus it 
belongs to the Ghalcolithic Age succeeding the two Ages 
of Stone, Palaeolithic and Neolithic. As regards its 
possible makers, they were among the earliest men, The 
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few skulls and skeletons discovered point to such early 
racial types as Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Alpine 
and Mongoloid, mostly pre-Dravidian (vide last Census 
Report). Thus Archeology and Anthropology are at one 
as regards the high antiquity of this civilisation. 

The antiquity of this civilisation has thus been 
determined mainly on the basis of its contacts with 
foreign civilisations of known dates. But adequate 
attention has not been given to the question whet'her any 
light can be thrown on the subject by indigenous sources. 
In a word, researches of specialists are now called for to 
find out how far there is a hiatus between this oarliest 
phase of Indian Civilisation and its subsequent phases, 
and whether any links of connexions can be traced 
between this civilisation which has been brought to light 
in the material remains discovered by Archeological 
exploration, and the hitherto known earliest Indian 
civilisation as revealed in the literary remains of the 
Vedas. 

In my opinion, there is already a prima facie case for 
linking up the Indus civilisation with the Rig-Vedic and 
on tiie present occasion I can only indicate a few pieces 
of significant evidence on the subject. As is well known, 
the Rig-Veda is full of references to the non-Aryans and 
their civilisation and these may be taken to point to 
the Indus people and their civilisation. It calls the non- 
Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu, or Asura and in one passage 
(I. 103, 4) refers to “ ruddy ” pisachas and rakshasas utter¬ 
ing fearful noise and yells in battle. It also mentions the 
names of individual non-Aryan leaders and peoples. It 
mentions some significant characteristics of non-Aryan 
culture which recall and resemble those of the Indus. 
Thus the non-Aryan is described as speaking a strange 
language ( mridhravak ), not following Vedic rituals 
(akarman), gods ( adevayu ), devotion ( abrahman ), sacrifices 
(Ayajavan), or ordinances (Avrata), but following their 
own system ( anyavraia ). And besides these negative 
characteristics, the Rig-Veda also mentions a positive 
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characteristic of the non-Aryan, viz., that he was a phallus- 
worshipper (HSnadevah) (Rv. VIL 21, 5: X. 99, 3). As 
we know, the Mohenjo-daro antiquities furnish ample 
evidence of the Indus people as the worshippers of the 
phallus while their language, not read* and understood to 
this day, very well deserved the description given of it by 
the Rig-Veda, viz., that it was radically different from 
Sanskrit. 

As regards the material aspects of the • non-Aryan 
civilisation, the Rig-Veda refers to its towns and forts, 
broad (prithvi ), and wide (urvl), full of kine (gomati), 
possessed of 100 pillars (satabhuji), built of stone {asma- 
mayfj, to autumnal (sdracll) forts as refuge against inun¬ 
dations, and to 100 cities in a non-Aryan kingdom. Even 
the Vedic god Indra is designated for the occasion as 
Pnrandara, “ sacker of cities. ” Does not all this seem 
appropriate reference to the city civilisation of the Indus 
Valley? As pointed out by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, 
the Rig-Veda, again, knows of a mercantile people it calls 
Panis and refers to the Vedic peoples, Turvasas and Yadus 
as hailing from the sea. The Indus people are also known 
for their acquaintance with the sea as proved by the 
various articles manufactured of shell which came from 
the sea-coast, and also by the remains of sea-fish which 
they used as food. 

The Rig-Veda also describes the non-Aryan peoples 
as anasa, snub-nosed, and krishna-garbha, a “dusky brood.” 
These epithets must point to the Kolarians or Proto- 
Australoids whose descendants are the Bhils and the 
Chodhras, as is pointed out by the learned Commissioner 
of the last Census, Dr. J. H. Hutton. 

Most of the animals known to the Indus people are 
also known to the Rig-Veda, such as sheep, goat, dog, or 
bull (IV. 15, 6; VIII. 22, 2; VII. 55,3). The animals 
hunted down by the Rig-Vedic people were antelopes 
(X. 39, 8), boars (X. 86, 4) buffalos ( gaum) [X. 51, 6], 
lions (X. 28, 80), and elephants (VIII. 2, 6), and these 
are also familiar to the Indus people. Ilorses, however, 

39 
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were domesticated in Rig-Vedic India but not in the Indus 
Valley. \ 

As regards metals, the Rig-Veda knows ornaments of 
gold (hiranya) (I. 122, 2). These gold ornaments com¬ 
prised ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets and garlands 
(karnasobhana, VII 78, 3; nishka grlva, II. 33, 10; khadi, 
I. 166, 9 and V. 54, 11; rukma-vaksha) and jewels for the 
neck ( mani-griva. , I. 122,14). Wo have seen how most of 
these ornaments were also in use in the cities of Mohcnjo- 
daro. 

Resides gold, the Rig-Veda knows of another metal 
called ay as of which vessels were made ( ayasrnaya , V. 30 
15). This metal was also hammered ( ayo-hata , IX 1, 2). 
It is not clear whether the ayas of Rig-Veda means iron. 
In the later Atharva-Voda, however, iron is known and 
called syaina-ayas (XI. 3,1.7). The Rig-Veda, however, 
knows of implements of stone such as asmachakra , stone- 
pulley (X. 101, 5, 6), or adri (I. 51, 3) or asani (VI. 6, 5), 
i.e., sling stones. 

The Rig-Veda, however, knows of some kinds of 
armour not known in the Indus Valley, such as the coat 
of mail ( vanna ) made up of metal plates sewn together 
(syuia) (I. 31, 16) and close fitting (surabhi) (I. 122, 2), 
or helmet (si/ira) (VI. 75, 14) made of ayas (IV. 37, 4), 
or of gold (hiranya) (II. 34, 3). 

The treatment of hair by the men and women of the 
Rig-Veda also bears some resemblance to Mohenjo-daro 
practice. The hair was combed and oiled. Women wore 
it plaited. There is mention of a maiden wearing her 
hair in four plaits (chatush kayarda in Rig-Veda, X. 114, 
3). Men also sometimes wore their hair in coils. The 
Vasishthas had it coiled on the right (I. 173, 6; VII. 33, 1). 
Men also grew beards (sinasm) (II. 11, 17). 

But the most singular feature of the Indus civilisa¬ 
tion, namely, the cotton industry, is also an established 
industry in Rig-Vedic India. The Rig-Veda calls the 
weaver Vaya and his loom Veman (X, 26,6), the shuttle, 
Tsara, the warp, Otu , and the woof, Tar\tu. 
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The Mohenjo-daro antiquities include some artistic 
stone figures which are supposed to represent the Yogi in 
meditation, with his eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, as 
recommended in the canons of lat«n Aoga-Sastras of 
Hinduism. But Yoga is not non-Aryan, as it is sometimes 
supposed, but is of the very essence of Rig-Vedic religion. 
The Rig-Veda is made up of hymns which are supposed to 
be the results of revelation attained by Rish is on the basis 
of their power of meditation acquired by practice of what is 
called tapas. The practice of tapas is referred to at several 
places in the Rig-Veda. Yaska (Nirnkta, X. 72,1,2) defines 
Rishis as those who are possessed of a direct perception of, 
or intuitive insight into, dharma, which is acquired, as 
explained by the commentator, Durgacharya, by means of 
pre-eminent practice of tapas (prativisishtena tapasa). 

There are also other links of connexion between the 
religion of the Rig-Veda and that of the Mohenjo-daro 
people. It is now admitted on all hands that the Mohenjo- 
daro finds include female statuettes which are representa¬ 
tions of the Mother Goddess. The Rig-Veda is also quite 
familiar with tho prirmeval Mother whom it calls by 
several names such as, Prithvl (VI. 12,»5; X. 187, 2) or 
Prithiol (V. 85, 1. 5; VII. 7, 2.5) or Aditi , the mother of 
the Adityas. The Rig-Veda has also a burial hymn men¬ 
tioning the Earth Goddess who is described as Prithivl 
Mdiaram Mahim, “Earth, the Great Mother” in Taittinya 
Brdhmaya (II. 4, 6,8). The Kena-Upanishad represents 
Brahmanyadeva appearing in the form of Uma-Haimavatl, 
the Sakti of Siva. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the excava¬ 
tions at Lauriya Nandangarh have brought to light 
supposed Vedic burial mounds in which has been found a 
small repousse gold plaque bearing the figure of a nude 
female, which is taken to be that of this Earth-Goddess 
of Rig-Veda and is very similar to the terra cotta figures 
of the Mother Goddess found at Mohenjo-daro. 

The god Siva is also supposed to be portrayed on 
certain jVIohenjo-daro seals. One represents the god as 

29* 
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having three faces and eyes and seated on a low Indian 
throne in the typical posture of a Yogi, with adimals on 
each side, elephant and tiger on right, and rhinoceros and 
buffalo on left, and two-horned deer standing under the 
throne, justifying the title of Kig-Vedic Rudra, and Siva, 
as Pasupati, “Lord of Animals.” This figure also bears a 
pair of horns to crown its head, anticipating the tri&ula or 
trident of Siva. Another faience sealing represents Siva 
as a Yogi, with a Naga kneeling in prayer to him on 
cither side, with uplifted hands. 

It has been generally supposed that the god Siva 
himself is not known to Rig-Veda and that the deity is 
the present of the non-Aryan to the Aryan. It is not, 
however, denied that the god Rudra is known to Rig-Veda. 
There are, however, three passages in the Rig-Veda of 
which one (II. 83, 9) mentions Isdna, the second (II. 1,6) 
Mahadeva and the third (X. 92, 9) Siva. Prof. A. B. 
Keith has admitted in a letter to a revered friend of mine 
(Mahanta Mahadevananda Giri of Hardwar) that he did 
not know of these Rig-Vedic passages mentioning Siva so 
definitely and accordingly failed to notice them in his 
Vedic Index. • 

The antiquities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have 
also brought to light figures of animals that were appa¬ 
rently deified. Here we find an anticipation of later 
Hinduism which deifies certain animals, because they are 
chosen as Vdhanas, or vehicles of the gods. We may 
instance Siva’s Bull, Durga’s Lion, Yama’s Buffalo, Agni’s 
Ram, Indra’s Elephant, Vayu’s Deer, Varuna’s Crocodile, 
or Gaurl’s Boar. It is also these animals which receive 
worship in the Indus culture. 

It may bo noted that the Census Commissioner, 
Dr. Hutton, has independently recorded his conclusion 
that the authors of Indus civilisation and of pre-Vedic 
Hinduism were the non-Aryans of the Rig-Veda whom he 
identifies with the Dravidians who were racially a mixed 
type of Mediterranean and Armenoid. 

We may now proceed to consider the objection to the 
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linking up of the Rig-Vedic and Indus cultures on the 
ground of chronology, on the basis of the prevailing view 
that the Rig-Veda cannot possibly be connected with the 
Indus culture by any proximity in time, because it is much 
later-than 3000 B.C. 

But this view has now to be given up against certain 
well established considerations. Dr. Winternitz has 
argued that the age of Vedic civilisation can be correctly 
ascertained on the basis of the consideration that much of 
it was an accomplished fact before the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism. He, therefore, thinks that an interval of at 
least 2,000 years must be allowed for the linguistic, literary, 
oultural and historical ovolution which was already accom¬ 
plished and represented in the following four main classes 
of Vedic works preceding those two religions, namely, (1) 
the Sutras, (2) the Brahamanas, including the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads (3) the four Vedic Saiiihitas arising out 
of (4) the primordial Rig-Vedic hymns. According to 
this computation, the .Rig-Veda cannot be later than 
2500B.C. 

To this chronological conclusion based on literary 
evidence has now been joined the evidence of the Mitanian 
Inscriptions which Winckler discovered at Boghoz-Koi in 
the summer of 1907 in Asia Minor. As Jacobi pointed 
out, these inscriptions, “give an entirely new aspect to 
the whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilisation. 
Till recently the oldest authentic date in Indian History 
was the epoch of Buddha’s death. But now the oldest 
certain date is pushed back well-nigh a thousand years. 
The testimony of these inscriptions will henceforth be the 
key-stone to all speculations on the antiquity of Indian 
Civilisation.” The date of these inscriptions is taken to 
be 1400 B.C. on the ground that they record treaties 
between two kings, Subbiluliuma, King of the Hittites, 
and Mattiuaza, King of Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia) 
who lived about 1400 B.C. As is well known, these 
inscriptions mention Mitani gods which are unmistakably 
read as Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas or 
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Asvins. 1 As observed by Jacobi, “ These five gods not only 
occur in the Rig-Veda, but they are grouped together here 
precisely as we find them grouped in the Veda. In my 
opinion this fact establishes the Vedic character and origin 
of these Mitani gods beyond reasonable doubt. It 
appears, therefore, quite clearly that in 14th century B.C. 
and earlier, the rulers of northern Mesopotamia worshipped 
Yedic gods. The tribes who brought the worship of these 
gods, probably from Eastern Iran, must have adopted this 
worship in their original home about the 16th century. 
At that time, the Vedic civilisation was already iuits full 
perfection. This fact makes the late date of Veda usually 
adopted impossible, and is distinctly in favour of my 
theory” (J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 273). 

T am not unmindful of the controversy regarding the 
supposed Vedic origin of the names of these Mitani deities. 
Meyer and Oldenberg held the view that these might be 
Iranian gods worshipped by the Aryans before they had 
separated and settled down as Hindus and Iraniaus. 
Oldenberg contended that the pair Mitra-Varuna corres¬ 
ponds to Avestan Ahura-Mithra; that Indra is known as 
Verethrajan iu Avesta, and that Nasatyas = Naonhaithya. 
Jacobi, however, has fully answered these objections. He 
lias pointed out that the god Varuna as such is nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records, that Mithra in Avesta is 
associated with another god but we do not know definitely 
the identity of his companion ; that the Iranian god of 
Victory, Verethrajan, no doubt, corresponds to the Indian 
Vritrahan, but in the Rig-Veda, Vritrahan is an epithet 
of Indra, while in the Avesta Verethrajan is a god, and 
Indra a demon, and even then the Mitani inscription 
names the god Indra, and does not name Vritrahan. The 
Avesta also knows hut one Naonhaithya, a demon, not a 

'Winkler read the inscription thus: “ ilani-.Mt-i<-/«-as-si-il-ilani 
UriMO-na- as-si-il (variant 4-ra-na-as-si-il) ilu In-dar (variant 
In-da-ra) ilani Na-sa-a (t-ti-m-a) n-na (variant Na-s (a)-at- 
ti-ia-an-na) ”. Here the word ilu is tho Babylonian word 
for God and ilani is the plural. 
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divine pair of Nasatyas, whereas the Asvins in the Rig- 
Veda are always mentioned as a divine couple. The 
Mitani Inscription also does not mention one Nasatya, 
but two, as indicated by the use of pin pi form ilani (gods) 
which stands for the dual which is wanting in Babylonian. 
Thus he concludes that , these Mitani gods cannot be 
Iranian or even proto-Iranian, but distinctly Vedic. 

It is also argued that the gods should be considered 
Iranian, because the names of the Mitanian Kings of the 
inscription are supposed to be Iranian in form. But 
according to Prof. Sayce, the best authority on the subject, 
the seeming Iranian affinities of these names may as well 
be explained from Mitanian and Hittite idioms (J. R. A. S., 
1910, pp. 457-459). 

Jacobi also points out that any date later than 
1400 B.C. for undivided Aryans will make the Eig-Veda 
too recent. Time must be found for the following deve¬ 
lopments, viz., (1) the differentiation of the undivided 
Aryan branch into two distinct languages, the Sanskrit 
and the Iranian; (2) the conquest and settlement of at 
least a part of Western India by the Indians; (8) the 
development of Vedic culture; and (4) the rise and perfec¬ 
tion of Vedic poetry, of which the liig-Veda would be the 
later and riper portion then extant. These developments 
should take at least a period of 500 years and this would 
make the date of Eig-Veda itself as modem as 1000 B.C., 
a date which cannot fit in with the established facts of 
pro-Buddhistic Indian History and Civilisation. 

If, therefore, Vedic gods were worshipped in Mesopo¬ 
tamia before 1400 B.C. they must have been introduced 
there bv colonists. Vedic culture could not send out these 
offshoots to such a distant country unless it had itself been 
established much earlier than 1400 B.C. 

These chronological conclusions also receive their 
support from the evidence of Indian traditions as recorded 
in the works like the Puraijas. If, with Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
we fix the date of the war of the Mahabharata on the 
basis of the data furnished by the Puranas and collated 



with those furnished by certain Buddhist and Jain texts, 
we shall get a valuable chronological point frofn which we 
can proceed backward towards Vedic chronology. This 
is not the place where I can give the details of this line 
of investigation. Suffice it to say that, according to the 
Puranas, there was an interval of 1,050 (or 1,105) years 
between Parikshit and Mahapadma Nanda and of 100 
years between Nanda and Chandragupta Maurya. Chan- 
dragupta Maurya is known to reign from about 323 B.C. 
and so the time of Parikshit should be (1,050+100+323) 
about 1453 B.C. Now the Puranas treat this Parikshit 
as the King who had ruled at Hastinapura in succession 
to the Pandavas after the Bharata war, as the son of 
Abhimanyu who was the son of Arjuna. This Parikshit 
was succeeded by his son, Janarnejaya, who, according to 
the Mahabharata, is known for two important" events. 
He performed a snake-sacrifice at Takshasila on a lavish 
scale, and secondly, it was at his Court that the 
Mahabharata itself was recited for the first time by 
Vai&unpayana. 

We, however, read in certain Yedic works, the Sata- 
patha Briihmana and the Aiterya Brahmanas and also the 
Bfiliadariluyaka Upanishad, of Janarnejaya and Parikshit 
but with totally different traditions. An examination of 
these Yedic traditions about Janarnejaya and Parikshit 
will lead to the conclusion that they must have been 
different from and flourished in much earlier times than, 
their namesakes of the Puranas. 

The Brihadaranyaka. Upanishad (III. 3) has the 
following question: “ Whither have the Parikshitas 
gone?” and also the reply: “Thither, where Asvamedha 
sacnficers go.” 

This reference shows (1) that the Parikshitas had 
already become a past history and a vanished glory by the 
time of this Upanishad; (2) that they must have commit.* 
ted some grievous sins leading to their extinction; (3) 
that they performed Asvamedha sacrifices to atone for their 
sins but in vain and (4) that these particular Parikshitas, 
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by their performance of horse sacrifice, are to be distin¬ 
guished from the Janamejaya of the Mahabharata who 
was known for his snake-sacrifice. 

It will now be seen that the story of the Brihada- 
ranyaka is an echo of the earlier accounts of the Parikshi- 
tas as given in the other Vedic works aforesaid. 

The glory of a Parikshita and the zenith of his power 
are first indicated in the Atharva-Veda (XX. 127, 7-10) 
which tells of the proverbial plenty of the Kuru Kingdom 
under him in “ curds, drinks and barley.” 

The Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 5, 5, 13) also tells of 
the “Palace of Janamejaya, Parikshita,” its bounty of 
“sweet drinks” (pilrnan parisruta kumbhan), its “prize¬ 
winning horses.” The same text also tells how Janame¬ 
jaya Parikshita had “ bound for the gods a black-spotted 
grain-eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and 
with yellow garland at his city of Asandivan ” (XIII. 5, 
4; 1-4). 

The Aitareya Brahmana also has its own story to tell 
of the gloty and the power of Janamejaya, in several 
passages. 

In one passage (VII. 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is 
referred to as having performed a sacrifice from which he 
had excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kasyapas. This 
passage gives the first hint of Janamejaya’s hostility to 
Brahmins, which was fraught with grave consequences to 
the fortunes of himself and of his dynasty. In another 
passage (VII. 34) he is described as a great king, who, 
“ like Aditya in prosperity, gave heat, obtaining tribute 
from all the quarters, whose sway was dread and 
unassailable.” 

There is again another passage (VIII. 21) which tells 
how his priest Tura Kavasheya anointed Janamejaya 
Parikshita with the great imperial sacrifice known as 
“ Aindramahabhisheka.” Therefore, “Janamejaya went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side, and 
offered the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial 
verse is sung: 
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‘ At Asandivant a horse, grass eating, 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland ' 

Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janarnejaya for the gods 

Tt may be observed here that in theAitareya, Janarnejaya 
is described as having performed a horse sacrifice to cele¬ 
brate his attainment of imperial status and not for the 
atonement of any sin, of which it does not contain a 
single hint. This makes the Aitareya tradition older than 
that of ^atapatha or the Brihadaranyaka. Indeed, as 
Keith points out in his translation of Aitareya (p. 45), 
“ The time of Aitareya is that of Bharatas of Madhyadesa, 
the time when the fame of Janarnejaya was at its height.” 
lie further states: “The period of Janarnejaya is doubt¬ 
less that of the close of the earlier Vedic period of the 
Saiiihitas and they .accord well with the position he holds 
in the Aitareya.” There is in the Aitareya no hint of the 
decline of that position. 

The story of the sin of Janarnejaya which is hinted 
at in the Brihadaranyaka is, however, given in the 6ata- 
patha Brahmana which states that Janarnejaya and his 
sons, grandsons of Parikshit, the “ Parikshitlyas,” per¬ 
forming horse sacrifices, by their righteous work, did away 
with siuful work one after another. In the same text, 
this sin is also described as that of Brahmahatva, i.e., the 
slaughter of Brahmins. His sons are also named as 
Bhlmasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena, Parikshitas. The 
priest employed for this expiatory horse sacrifice is named 
Indrota-Daivaka-Saunaka. Janamejaya’s priest in the 
Aitareya is a different person named Tura, because he was 
concerned with ceremonies performed for a different 
purpose, and not for atonement of sins. 

The tradition of the sin to which Janarnejaya and his 
sons had succumbed is carried down to the time of 
Kautilya, who in his Arthasastra, gives the following 
reference: “ kopaj Janamejayo Brahman?,sliu vikrantali ” 
<>., “ Janarnejaya lost his great power by his sin of wrath 
and violence against the Brahmins.” 



These several Yedio traditions about Parikshit and 
Janarnejaya must make them different from, and older than, 
the persons of the same names who arc concerned with 
the Mababharata tradition. This view is conlirmed by the 
Puranas which knew two Parkshitas and three Janamejayas 
in the same dynasty. It is therefore, reasonable to assume 
that, leaving out of account Janarnejaya I as a very 
remote ancestor, Parikshita I and his son, Janarnejaya II, 
were the subjects of Vedic tradition and Janarnejaya III, 
the subject of that of the Mababharata. Considering 
also that the Puranas place more than ‘JO generations 
between Janarnejaya II and t Ianamejaya III and counting 
the date of Janarnejaya III to be about 1400 B.C. we may 
conclude that the time of Parikshit I and Janarnejaya II 
and of Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas should be 
about 2000 B.C. This date for the Briihmana works 
will further push back the date of Yedio Samhitas and, 
finally, of the Rig-Veda which may thus be linked up with 
the time of the Indus civilisation discussed above. 

The foregoing considerations pointing to India as the 
most probable cradle of the human race and its 
civilisation should also prepare us for a consideration of 
prevailing views regarding Indo-Aryan origins. As this 
address has already, I am afraid, grown beyond its proper 
length, I can only deal with this complicated and 
controversial topic in a mere summary manner. The 
traditional Indian view is against the foreign origin of the 
Indo-Aryans. This view is adumbrated in the Puranas 
and has been very ably analysed and presented by 
Pargiter in his “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition.” He 
has shown that the traditional history of India starts with 
the three Stocks (1) Aila (2) Saudyumna and (3) Manava 
or Manva, with their centres at Fratishthana, Gaya, 
Ayodhya and Mithila. The other two stocks retreated 
before the expansion of the Ailas and their offshoots who 
came to dominate the whole of North India down to 
Vidarbha. Pargiter makes the bold theory that the Ailas 
or Airaz were the Aryans, the Saudyumnas, the Munda 
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race, and the Manavas the Dravidians. The original 
abode of'the Ailas was some middle Himalayan region, 
Some northern country which the Puranas call Ilavrita. 
Indian tradition knows nothing of any Ary&n invasion of 
India from north-west and outside of India, nor of any 
advance of the Aryans from west to east. On the other 
hand, it speaks of an Aila outflow, the expansion of the 
Druhyus, through the north-west into the countries 
beyond. Accordingly, Kig-Veda, X. 75, mentions rivers in 
their order from the east to the north-west, beginning 
with the Ganges, in accordance with the course of Aila 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Jtig-Vedic account of the Battle of Ten Kings 
against Suda.3, Sudas, who was an Aila king of North 
Pafichala, is described as pushing his conquests westwards 
into the Panjab. This is also in keeping with the view 
that the bulk of the liig-Veda was composed in the upper 
Ganges—Jumna Doab and plain. The Rig-Veda holds 
Sarasvati especially sacred, and also knows the Sarayu, 
the river of Oudh. This view seems to be further support¬ 
ed by the mention of the Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and Nasatya, in the Boghoz Koi inscriptions of 
1400 B.C., already noticed, proving that there was an 
outflow of people from India before the 15th century B.C. 
bringing her gods with them, and that Aryan origins and 
culture in India were much earlier still. Pargiter goes 
further and works out a possible date for this Indian 
migration beyond the north-west. It was the Druhyu 
expansion which is indicated 55 steps earlier than the 
Bharata battle in the genealogical table drawn up to 
illustrate the course of History on the basis of the 
Puranas. If 30 years are allowed, as usual, for a step or 
a generation, the date of the Druhyu migration out of 
India would be (55 X 30) 1,650 years previous to the 
Bharata battle of about 1400 B.C., i.e., about 3000 B.C. 
This will explain how in course of time Vedic gods could 
migrate from India and be known and worshipped in 
Mesopotamia long before 1400 B. C. 
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In conclusion, I may just refer to another unexpected 
class of evidence which may be brought to bear upon the 
subject of these early civilisations. As is well known, 
there is a strong, opinion in favour of the theory that early 
cultures were the results of diffusion from a common 
original source instead of growing up independently at 
different centres. Prof. Elliot Smith and Prof. \V. J 
Perry are the chief exponents of this theory. The second 
supposition is that an early civilisation must depend upon 
the cultivation of some cereal as the most important factor 
in its development. We owe this theory to Prof. H. J. Eleure 
and Mr. Harold Peake. They have shown that civilisa¬ 
tion in Western Asia started with wheat, and in the Nile 
Valley, with either wheat or barley. This means that 
this preliminary step in civilisation was not taken in any 
low-lying river-valley covered with dense vegetation to be 
cleared by man, but on more open ground on the slopes of 
hiHs where wild wheat or barley grow. l?or this they 
thought that the most suitable region was the hills on the 
Upper Euphrates valley from which the art of cultivation 
spread down the Euphrates and, through Syria and 
Palestine, into Egypt, thus making Sumerian civilisation 
earlier than Egyptian. Recently, however, some fresh 
evidence has been presented by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane 
(in some chapters of his Inequality of Man). He has 
referred to the researches of Russian Biologists to show 
that there are two distinct groups of wheat which cannot 
easily be hybridised and must be traced to two different 
centres. One of these is Abyssinia, the home of “ hard ” 
wheats, and the other is towards south-east of Afghanis¬ 
tan. The former is taken to be the original homo of the 
agriculture which led to the Egyptian civilisation, and the 
latter the source of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats and 
civilisations. Haldane has further shown in his paper 
called “ Pre-history in the Light of Genetics ” that the 
region towards the south-east of Afghanistan means “ the 
fold between the Hindukush and the Himalayas, the 
Panjab and the neighbourihg hill country.” Here grew 
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the wheats which are traced as the source of the more 
important varieties grown in Europe and in America to¬ 
day. “ Here also are the original homes of small seeded 
types of flax and leguminous plants, old world cottons, 
turnip, carrot, apricot and peach.” Therefore, it may be 
concluded that the civilisation based on the cultivation of 
more important wheats began in the Panjah and spread 
thence down the river Indus to Sindh and that Mesopotamia 
learnt from India the art of cultivation. And since 
Sumerian civilisation is pretty certainly older than 
Egyptian, it follows that the Indian pre-Vedic civilisation 
is the most ancient of all, while its makers, the pre- 
Dravidians or Dravidians, may be recognised as the 
pioneers of civilisation. 

I do not, of course, claim any finality for some of 
these controversial and chronological conclusions I have 
referred to in a necessarily general manner in this 
address. They are only suggested here for purposes of 
further exploration by scholars and specialists who are 
interested in the subject of the origins and antiquity of 
Indian civilisation. 
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The Bahmani Kingdom of the Deccan, founded by 
Allauddin Hassan Bahinan Shah in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, is a high-water mark in the History 
of India. Lt was an outcome of the political disintegra¬ 
tion, caused by the weakness of the reign of Sultan 
Mohammed Taglaq, and as such it appears to he a 
disintegrated part of the great Taglaq Empire. But with 
regard to the true patriotic feeling, which formed a great 
factor of foundation and with regard to the valuable servi¬ 
ces in the domain of politics and culture, that the Bahmani 
Kingdom rendered to the Deccan and indirectly to the whole 
of India, it claims a higher appreciation. It was a king¬ 
dom whose contribution towards politics and culture 
cannot be exaggerated. In succession to the Chalukya 
and Bashlrakuta Kingdoms of the Deccan, its first service 
was to unite all the disintegrated parts of the Deccan 
into a common whole, so that the country might possess 
a common stock of culture and enjoy the benefits of a 
common Government. The other service, still more 
valuable, was that it created a system of Government, 
unique in character in that it was blended with elements 
derived from the old Chalukya and Rashtrakuta Kingdoms 
of the Deccan and the Pafihan Sultanate of the North, in 
such a manner that it suited the geographical and national 
conditions peculiar to this region. 
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The founders of the Bahmani Kingdom were 
centurians, “ Umra-i-Sadah ” who had settled in the 
country. The settlement of these Northerners began 
from the last decade of the thirteenth century, since 
Allauddin Khalgi started his Deccan campaigns. And 
when Sultan Mohammed Taglaq adopted his project of 
turning Devagiri into a centre of his Indian Empire, this 
settlement took a new turn. Though the project was 
impracticable and so it ultimately failed, yet it seems that 
a large number of Delhi population, with a number of 
Sufees at their head, settled in the Deccan for ever and 
the result was that, by the time when the independence 
of the Deccan was proclaimed by the centurians, a pretty 
large number of population was already here. Some of 
the historical places as Alich Pur, Devagiri and Gulbarga 
were occupied by these Northerners and this- can be 
noticed by the archaeological remains there. It was 
because of the large number of the new settlers that the 
foundation of the Bahuiani Kingdom became possible. 
But what is significant about them is, that they severed 
all their connections with the North and adapted them¬ 
selves to the new country as thoroughly as the sons of the 
soil. It was on this basis that these people fought against 
Sultan Taglaq and his army as a foreign enemy and 
defended the Deccan as their own home. It was a patrio¬ 
tic movement indeed and as such it was not oply sure to 
succeed but it was also destined to bear everlasting fruits. 
When it succeeded to declare its independence in response 
to the old geographical tendency of the Deccan, it helped 
to create a new spirit of nationalism. The spirit was not 
totally new to the country. It had its place in the past 
and responded to every national call when it was needed. 
It was this spirit which forced Pulikesin to stand against 
the invasion of the North in 620 A.D. But the fall of 
the Chalukya Kingdom resulting in the disintegration of 
the Deccan into three principalities, was a death blow to 
this spirit until it was revived by the Mohammedan 
settlers of the North after a gap of a full century. The 
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Mohammedan settlement put a new life in. the 
spirit and developed a nationality with the local and 
the Northern elements combined in it. This 
nationality was given its necessary dimensions, which 
ultimately led to a sort of provincialism. The national 
and provincial feeling grew so rapidly that oven before 
three quarters of a century lapsed after the foundation 
of the Bahmani Kingdom, those who happened to 
come to the Deccan from the north were regarded as 
foreigners and looked down with suspicion and contempt. 
And the feeling was so strong in the reigns of Ahmed Shah 
Wali,andhisson Allauddin that the worst party jealousies 
came into existence between the Deccanis and the out¬ 
siders, which ultimately put an end to the great kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

The paper is not concerned with the later phase of 
the party jealousies which was of the worst possible type 
arid proved fatal to the State. It is concerned with the 
early spirit which was healthy, and as it materialised, it 
worked as a motive force and played an important part in 
the political and cultural development of the Deccan. It 
helped the newcomers to acclimatize themselves to, and 
to amalgamate with the Hindu population of the Deccan. 
It is highly creditable for the Bahmani Kingdom that it 
was the first in the history of India, to have adopted a 
liberal plan of amalgamation of all social ties between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The Kings seem to have been the first in the field to 
remove the communal obstacles and pave the way for the 
healthy development of the Deccan nationality. Allauddin 
Bah man Shah is the first Muslim ruler of India who 
patronised the Hindu population of the Deccan and 
allowed them equal privileges in politics and government. 
He left the departments of accountancy and revenue 
entirely in the hands of the Hindus, a tradition which 
still continues in the Deccan. It was an interesting 
phenomenon that the Bahmani Government had an 
equal share of the Hindus who helped it as their 
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own Government. Farishta tells us, that the Hindus 
never joined the Mohammedan service but N they had 
rather considered it as a national degradation. The 
liberal policy was advanced in every subsequent reign. In 
the next reign of Mohammed Shah 1, we come across a 
Hindu named Govind Dev, who was in charge of a 
province which was a higher office of the State. The 
beginning of the fifteenth century saw a greater advance 
of the policy^ Feroze Shah went so far as to marry the 
Hindu women of the Deccan. His harem represented in 
full the different nationalities of the Deccan, as those of 
Maharashtra, Telingana and Karnatak, and thus he paved 
a way for three inter-marriages in the different communi¬ 
ties of the Deccan. In short, the Bahmani rulers never 
put them aside but they distinguished themselves as 
national kings of the Deccan, the pioneers of Indian 
nationalism. The example set by them was of great value 
for the coming generations and for the Moghal Emperors 
to follow. Moghal policy was a copy of the Bahrnanides 
in this respect. 

The development of nationality and culture was bound 
to influence the governmental system of the Bahuianides. 
The constitution framers, AUauddiu Hassan and his right 
hand man Saifuddin Gori planned their government in 
the spirit that they were not foreigners but they were 
destined to die in the Deccan. The system of the 
Bahmani government was fully based on the local princi¬ 
ples and traditions, though some of the elements were 
borrowed from the North. Tf we carefully analyse the 
whole system of administration, we can easily notice the 
liberal and cosmopolitan policy of the Bahmani Kings, 
the elective and democratic character of the central 
government, the military capacity of the State officers, 
and the provision to link the provinces with the centre. 
These are the principles, to put the thing in brief, on 
which the Bahmani administration was based, and thus 
the latter was fully responsive to the traditions which 
came down from the older Deccan. Saiffudffiu Gori, who 
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is • mainly responsible for the Bahmani administration, 
stands in the same position to the Deccan as Chanakya to 
the North, and his work “ Nasa-i-hulmuluk,” which 
embodied the Bahmani constitutiorf, is the “ Artha- 
sastra ” of the Deccan. 

Centred Government—King and Ministry. 

The central Government of the Bahmani Kingdom, 
which was introduced by Alauddin Hassan and revised 
and developed by Mohammad Shah I, should be styled as 
King-in-ministry. It was so organised as to have the full 
benefits of the absolute authority of the Monarch regulated 
and modified by the advice and guidance of the ministers 
of the State. There is no doubt that the Bahmani Kings 
were all hereditary. The succession was confined to one 
lineage only. But because the dynasty started with an 
election of the democratic type, it necessarily had 
some elective character. It is a curious fact, and 
with the exception of an example noted in Raja- 
Tarangini, that the founders of the Deccan Kingdom, 
Ismail Mukh and after his resignation, Alauddin 
Hassan, were selected from among the “ Oenturians ” 
owing to their military and administrative capacity. 
Since Ismail Mukh and Alauddin Hassan were as good as 
other centurians, and had no distinction to claim the king- 
ship for themselves, it was undoubtedly a genuine election. 
Most probably there might have been some other candi¬ 
dates with equal rights, and according to Burhan-i-maasir 
there were. If such was the case the choice of Alauddin 
Hassan is significant, and it is obvious that his appoint¬ 
ment to the office of kingship was made by the general 
approval of all the centurians, who shouldered this new 
kingdom. Had they dissented from this approval, it is 
certain that there would have been no chance for Alauddin 
Hassan. Thus the start of the dynasty was not hereditary, 
but democratic. Though the successors of Bahman Shah 
came to the throne by their hereditary right, yet the- 

30 * 
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pleasant tradition in a modified form, was preserved 
through the whole period. 

Every Bahmani King used to nominate his heir- 
apparent at his death bed, and get it confirmed by the 
elders of the State, including the official and non-official 
personalities, among whom were the Ulema and religious 
heads. Usually the choice fell upon the eldest son, but he 
was not recognised as crown prince before he was formally 
anointed as such. Thus Ferishta writes of Mohammed 
Shah Lashkari that he had his son Mohammad Khan 
anointed as his successor at his death bed, with 
the approval of the great personalities of the State. Not 
being satisfied with oral approval, he produced a docu¬ 
ment, “ Mahzar” requiring all the State magnates to put 
their seals on. This procedure seems to be more than 
formal. Even the accession of a new king was formally 
confirmed by the grandees of the State. A Durbar was 
held for the purpose, with its full strength of all the 
grandees and religious heads. Tho former bowed to the 
king as a mark of their allegiance and recognition and the 
latter anointed him as their future king. Though the 
function appears to be uo more than ceremonial, yet it 
had its own significance. Farishta records that in the 
Durbar held in 1488 to enthrone Mahmood Shah, some of 
the big State officials, as Yosuf-Adil Khan, were not 
present. Their absence being noticed, objection was at 
once raised as to the validity of the function. 

Some scholars may point out that the practice of 
nominating heirs-apparent comes down from the days of 
Ommayad and Abbasaid Caliphates, but there it was more 
local than Islamic. The older kingdoms of the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas had the same practice and the result was, 
that the rajas and the heirs-apparent were formally 
recognised by the grandees of the State. There is no doubt 
that the Bahmani Government was monarchical, and the 
king appears to have beeu all in all, but as a matter of fact 
he was always advised and guided by his ministers. Every 
writer, either ancient or mediaeval who throws light on 
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political science, holds that ministry is the most im¬ 
portant wheel of administrative machinery. Every matter 
of State policy, according to these writers, should! not see 
the light of the day without being pit>perly weighed and 
matured by able ministers, l'he Bahmani Kingdom, being 
a mediaeval State, was no exception to this rule. Following 
in the footsteps of both the Patlian Kings of Delia on 
one side, and the Chalukya and the Rashtrakuta Rajas of 
the Deccan on the other, who as history shows, wholly 
depended on their ministers’ advice, the Bahmani Kings 
also consulted their ministers in State affairs. Like Bar-i-am 
and Majlis i-Khalwat of FeVose Shah Taqlaq, the Bahmani 
kings also had two official gatherings of their own, Durbar 
and Dewan. They were consultative as well as business 
meetings. Though there is no record available showing 
the method and form of consultation and the number of 
ministers the king approached for the purpose, yet it should 
bh borne in mind that the Bahmani Kings were syste¬ 
matic in carrying on their Government. They had some 
method and form of their own. They never carried out 
any plan, either civil or military, without consulting 
their ministers. 

The Durbar was a larger body, in which all the State 
officials, major or minor, assembled. The institution was 
introduced by Alauddin Hassan for issuing royal orders, 
receiving reports from the central and provincial govern¬ 
ments, and redressing the grievances of his subjects in 
general. But one of the objects of such gatherings was to 
show off royal pomp and to inspire thereby a sense of awe 
in the subjects. Mohammad Shah I enhanced the pomp and 
grandeur of the Durbar in many ways. He furnished the 
Durbar Hall to the utmost extent 1 and decorated it with 
gorgeous hangings and carpets of silk and gold. The 
famous Turquoise Throne, the Takht-i-feroza, which added 
to the glory of the Durbar, was placed in the cencie 
for the king to sit on. He appointed a big body-guaid, 
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called “Khasa-Kail,” consisting of 200 squires* “ Asliha- 
dars,” and 4,000 gentlemen troopers, “ Yaka-Jawan,” 
commanded by “ Sar Noubat ” and “ Sar Khail. ’ The 
body-guard kept alert at the Durbar. Besides, there were 
court officers, called “ Tavajian ” and “ Yasavalan,” with 
a large number of guards under them to look after the 
Durbar management. They may he termed as aides-de- 
camp to the king and gentlemen-ushers at the court in 
the modern phraseology. They ushered courtiers into the 
Durbar and showed them their seats. All the courtiers 
were required to stand in the places assigned according to 
their rank and status. Saifuddin Gori, the first prime- 
minister, and Sadar-i-Sharif, the head of the ecclesiastical 
department were the two personalities allowed to sit in 
the Durbar in the early period, and this favour was 
regarded as the highest honour which none else could 
aspire for. The Durbar was usually held in the morning 
and dismissed before the call for the midday prayer. Thus 
the Bahmani Durbar, so arranged by Mohammad Shah, 
was unparalleled in history and it was copied by the 
Moghul Emperors in later times. 

The second was the meeting of ministers, probably 
called Dewan, which was held fop consultation. Many 
such ministerial meetings are recorded. It is not easy to 
ascertain if all the ministers or a limited number of them 
were required to attend. Probably the number of'ministers 
was determined according to the nature of work at issue. 
Of course in cases too complex to allow wide discussion, 
the king depended on the wisdom of the prime-minister 
alone, as, for instance, was done by Mohammed Shah when 
the whole ministerial body protested against his mother’s 
pilgrimage. Durbars were usually held on Fridays, but no 
particular day was allotted for the Dewan. The Dewans 
were held daily or on the days the king chose as the 
official business urged. It seems that the king used to 
call on his ministers to advise him in every emergency 
fixing a particular time, either morning or evening, 
for the “ Dewandari ” sitting which was certainly 
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apart from the private and social gatherings the king- used 
to indulge in. We know that Feroze Shah was very fond 
of social gatherings. He spent a lot of his time in the 
company of scholars, but the visitors 4 who joined such 
gatherings, were specially warned not to discuss any poli¬ 
tical point concerned with State affairs, which in the 
words of Feroze Shah, was confined to Dewandari. 1 
This shows that the ministerial sittings were held sepa¬ 
rately and its membership was strictly confined to 
ministers. Mohamed Shah I, who is mainly responsible 
for the organization of the central government, was over¬ 
particular in summoning the Dewans. Speaking of this 
monarch, Ferishta writes that it was due to the ministerial 
consultation which Mohammed Shah emphasised above 
all, that “no mismanagement and weakness of any sort 
ever appeared in his reign.” 2 

Some of the glaring examples of such ministerial 
advice are as follows. When Mohammad Shah’s mother, 
Malka Jahan, made up her mind to proceed to Mecca on 
a pilgrimage, it was proposed that the project should be 
financed by 400 maunds of gold and 700 maunds of silver 
according to the Deccan weights. All the ministers 
protested against this proposal saying that it was risky 
and the state would be helpless in the time of emergency. 
The king was accordingly compelled to revise the proposal. 
Feroze Shah is another great ruler of the Bahmani House, 
who is spoken of as never to have carried on his govern¬ 
ment without consultation. While invading Vijayanagar 
in 801 A.H., he consulted his ministers and acted as 
they advised. .It is recorded that Ahmad Shah Wali 
withdrew’ from invading Malwa upon the advice given by 
Mulla Abdul Gfani Sadr, Najmuddin Mufti and other 
scholars. 3 

The Bahmani kings ruled a very wide kingdom which 
extended over the whole of the Deccan plateau including 

1 Farishta, p. 3, 7. 

2 Ibid, 301. 

3 Farisbta, p. 321-322. 
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the whole of Maharashtra, a large part of Andhra, and 
some of the districts of Karnatak. They had thus to 
develop an elaborate system of government to cover every 
possible State function. As the State grew in size, the State 
functions multiplied day by day, and thus a big ministerial 
body was required. Allauddin Hassan’s short reign of 
eleven years did not allow him to create a perfect form of 
government, because it was disturbed by incessant 
warfare. His successor Mohammad Shah had ample time 
at his disposal to think over the matter and to reduce the 
government to its proper dimensions. It seems that the 
ministers of Allauddin Hassan were very few in number 
with no definite allotment of work. It was for Mohammad 
Shah to survey all the State affairs, to differentiate them 
according to their nature of work and allot them to 
different ministers with definite portfolios in the modern 
sense. Thus the ministerial body was extended to its full 
length. It consisted of eight members with the prime 
minister at the head:— 

1. Vakilus Sultanah. 

2. Peshwa. 

3. Vazir-i-kull. 

4. Amir-i-jumla. 

5. Nazir. 

6. Vazir-i-Ashraff. 

7. Sadr. 

8. Kotwal. 

The prime minister of the kingdom was‘called 
Vakilus-Sultanah or Vakil-Mutlakh, a term followed by 
the Moghals in later times. He had no portfolio of 
his own, but acted as head of the ministry and vicegerent 
of the king. Usually he was entrusted with the important 
business of giving instructions to the ministers under him 
and advising the king in the State affairs. It had been 
the custom from the reign of Allauddin Hassan that every 
matter of State policy was referred to the Vakil before it 
was put into practice. Sometimes other ministers were 
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to allow wide discussions, the prime minister alone 
was relied upon. It was he who supplied the place of 
the king while he was absent or of a 'minor, and that is 
why the Vakil was also called “ Malik Naib ” or vicegerent 
in the fashion of the Pathan administration of Delhi. It 
was highly creditable for the Bahmani kingdom that 
persons of outstanding ability, as Saifuddin Gori, Imadu- 
ddin Gori, and Khawaja Mahrnood Gavan were chosen 
to hold this post. 

The Peshwa was another minister usually associated 
with the Vakil-i-Mutlakh. He probably acted as an 
assistant to the first minister, and as such the post had 
no importance of its own and, in later times, became 
invariably amalgamated with Vakil-i-Mutlakli, who also 
came to be called the Peshwa. Vazir-i-Kull was the 
superintending minister who was meant to supervise 
ge'neral administration, but most probably he was to audit 
and check all the accounts of the State. Khawaja Jahan 
Astrabadi held this post in the reign of Allauddin II. 
Amir-i-Jumla was the finance minister and Nazir was 
associated with him. Vazir-i-Ashraff, who was also called 
Vakilush-shahi was in charge of foreign affairs. He was 
to tackle the foreign problems. He was also master of 
the ceremonies. Sadr, usually entitled as “ Sadr-i-Jahan ” 
was the head Khazi or the chief justice. He was at the 
same time in charge of all the ecclesiastical affairs and 
religious endowments. He was assisted by a jurist called 
Mufti who professed his opinion on religious and legal 
questions when authority failed. Shaik Ahmad and Mulla 
Abdul Gani were the great personalities who held the post 
of Khazi in the reign of Ahmad Shah Vali and Allauddin II. 
The Kotwal was the Commissioner of Police and city magi¬ 
strate, who was responsible for the peace and order of the 
capital. 

All the ministerial posts were filled up with great 
precaution and care. Only people of outstanding ability 
and experience were eligible for these posts. According to 
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the tradition of the older Deccan, military capacity was 
also deemed as a necessary qualification for appointment 
as a ministor. Princes of royal blood were rarely allowed to 
take part in the central government. It is recorded 
that Ahmad Shah Vali alone allowed his crown prince 
Allauddin to help the central government. But it seems 
that no definite portfolio was given to him. Every 
appointment carried the royal investiture in the shape of 
a ring which was awarded while one was appointed and 
taken back while dismissed. When Allauddin II dismissed 
Dilawar Khan Afghan, Vakilush-Shahi, he was asked to 
give back the ring of appointment. 1 Ministers who proved 
etlicient and most loyally were devoted to the State 
were liberally rewarded with every possible honour and 
distinction. To take the example of the early period: 
Saifuddin Gori enjoyed the highest honour the' State 
could confer on him. He had the sole privilege to 
sit in the Durbar which others could not even dream of. 
The hands of his daughter were sought for Mohammad 
Shah, which was equally a great favour. Khawaja 
Mahmood Gawan is another example, but of later a period. 
He occupied a position as exalted as that of the king 
himself. Apart from the special privileges allowed to him, 
he possessed very lengthy and high-sounding titles. 
Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Mohammad Shah Lashkari, 
treated him as her brother, and the king used' to thank 
God and Hatter himself with the words that he had a great 
associate like Mahmood Gawan. The State too did not 
tolerate any lack of efficiency or misconduct on the part of 
such high officers. It was for this reason that Allauddin 
II dismissed his foreign minister, Dilawar Khan Afghan, 
and asked him to give back his investiture. 

Provincial Governments—their heath and functions. 

The organization of the provincial government was as 
accurate as the central structure. The kingdom was divided 
into several administrative units, big and small, controlled 

1 Farishta, p. 330. 
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by their respective officers. The largest unit, as adminis¬ 
tered by the Bahmanides was a province styled as Taraf in 
the Bahmani phraseology. It means a direction, and the 
word Suba, used as its alternative, in the Moghal period 
conveys the same meaning. The Capital was regarded as the 
centre of the kingdom and the provinces were named 
according to the directions—North, South, East, or West— 
in which ttey lay from it. As the Bahmani - provinces 
were four in number, they were spoken of as “ Hudood-i- 
Arba,” meaning four directions. The next division under 
the Taraf was the Sarkar, and so every Taraf consisted of 
several Sarkars, which are the same as districts in the 
modern sense. Sarkars were further divided into 
Parganas which are equal to modern Talluka and Tahsil. 
These Parganas had groups of villages under them, the 
smallest units of administration. This was the system of 
territorial division, first experienced in the Deccan, which 
th& Moghals followed, with a slight alteration of 
nomenclature namely, the larger division was termed as 
Suba instead of Taraf. But it is curious that the 
Bahmani rulers followed the same system as in the days of 
the older Deccan. Bahmani divisions corresponded exactly 
to those administered by the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta 
Rajas. The Bahmani Taraf corresponded to the Rashtra, 
Sarkar to the Vishaya, and Pargana to the Bhugti of the 
ancient Deccan. It is still more curious that the areas of 
these divisions were to a great extent the same as before. 
Since the dimensions of these administrative units were 
mainly geographical and natural, and demarcated carefully 
by the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta administrators, there was 
no reason to make any alteration in them. It seems that 
the Bahmani administrators tried to preserve the same 
dimensions. The difference lay in the nomenclature only. 
For example the areas of the Sarkars of Nasik and Belgam 
were exactly the same as in the Rashtrakuta period. It 
is rather strange that the Bahmani Kingdom which was 
as big as the previous kingdoms of the Deccan, was 
divided into not more than four provinces, whereas the 
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Chalukya and Rashtrakuta Kingdoms had more divisions 
of this type. It is estimated that the Rashtras or provinces 
included in the Rashtrakuta Empire were not less than 20 
or 25. 1 It is quite possible that the early Bahmani 
administrators, Allauddin Hassan and his prime minister, 
Saifuddin Gori, who were responsible for these territorial 
divisions, might have judged an unnecessary complexity 
and pressure of work on the part of the central government. 
Had there been more provinces there would have been an 
over-burden on the central government. The provinces 
were formed according to the geographical and natural 
limits. One province, say, the province of Maharashtra 
did not encroach on that of Andhra. Being thus 
carefully demarcated within their natural boundaries, 
the governors of the provinces who were posted there were 
to look to the requirements of one nationality. Their 
attention and time were not diverted, and they were able 
to supply what was wanted, and administered their res¬ 
pective areas very ably. The result was that the different 
nationalities of the Deccan wore in a position to develop 
their mental and physical capacities according to their 
national and geographical propensities, and there was no 
loss of talent which is likely in wrong divisions. 

Among the four provinces, Hassan Abad Gulburga 
was one, which extended up to Raichur and Mudgal. It 
was purely Karnatak, which included Canarese Districts. 
Doulat Abad was the other province, with Junair, Jeval, 
Bede, and Pattan. This province covered the whole of 
Maharashtra from one end to the other. Berar was 
another, which including Mahore, was distinctly a separate 
geographical division. The fourth one was Bedar, which 
including Khandhar, Indore, and Kolas, was purely 
Andhra. The officers who were posted in these provinces 
were called Tarafdars, meaning in charge of the Tarafifs. 
Though they were civil officers, responsible for the pro¬ 
vincial administration, that is, to preserve peace and 
order, and to collect the revenue, they were at the same 


1 Altekar« 179. 
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tiruo in charge of provincial defence. They had to supervise 
the large military forces maintained, and the force 
situated within the limits of the provinces. They were 
called upon by the central government ,to reinforce the 
central militia by their provincial armies under their own 
command in times of war. Sometimes they were required 
to fight their own battles with the neighbouring odds. 
Thus they had their double duty. They were not only in 
charge of civil and revenue administration, but they were 
at the same time commanders of the provincial forces, and 
hence they were called both as Tarafdars and Sar- 
Lashkars, meaning governors and commanders. This 
system of combining civil and military services in single 
hands, was peculiar to the Deccan, and it came down to the 
Bahmanides from the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta periods. 
The Bahmanides attached the same importance to the 
provincial administration as they did to the central. The 
provinces, being far off territories, were not neglected as was 
usually the case in the mediaeval days. A glance at 
the history of the middle ages proves that the distant 
territories of the mediaeval dominions were not given the 
same attention as the centre. The bigger the dominion, the 
less was the attention paid to the far off territories. But 
on the contrary the Bahmani administration was excep¬ 
tionally careful so far as the provinces of the kingdom were 
concerned. The Bahmanides divided their kingdom into 
provinces and their sub-divisions as carefully as possible 
and provided them with administrative hands with the 
standard of efficiency the middle ages could furnish. The 
governors were appointed in recognition of their distin¬ 
guished civil and military services. There is a long list 
of such able governors, including the distinguished persons 
as Saifuddin, Mahmood Gawan, Khan Mohammed, 
Azam Kumayun, Yousuf Adil Khan, Ahmad Nizamul- 
Mulk Bahri, Fathulla Imadul Mulk and Khewanul Mulk 
the elder. Princes of royal blood were also given the 
chance of acting as governors. Ahmad Shah Wali had 
appointed one of his sons, Mahmood Khan, to the 
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province of Berar, and the other son, Dawood Khan, to the 
province of Telungana. 1 The governors were encouraged 
with as high an honour as they deserved. Sometimes they 
enjoyed the same position as the ministers of the centre. 
It was all due to Mohammed Shah I, who determined 
definite status and particularized distinct titles for each of 
the four Governors, as the title of Masnad-i-Ali for the 
Governor of Doulat Abad, Majlis-i-Ali for the Governor of 
Berar, Azam Ilumayun for the Governor of Telungana and 
Amirul Umara for the Governor of Gulbarga and 
Canarese districts. Farishta tolls us that the titles so 
awarded by Mohammed Shah continued to his day. 2 There 
were other officers as Dewan and Kotwal appointed to 
help the Governors in the provincial administration. The 
former was meant to keep his eye on all the feudatories 
of the province, and see whether they supplied their feudal 
quota due to the State, and the latter was responsible for 
the peace and order of the province, just as in the centre, s 
and as such the provincial administration was a miniature 
of the centre in the same manner as in the days of the 
Bashtrakutas. 

Another important point remarkable about the pro¬ 
vincial administration is, that it was not left entirely to 
the discretion of the local officers, but on the other hand 
it was carriod on under the strict supervision of the central 
government. It was for this reason that the Bahmanis 
tried to link the provincial administration with that of the 
centre, with every possible means. Usually the Governors 
were appointed as local officers exclusively intended for the 
provinces with no direct connection with the centre. But 
the Bahmani Kingdom did not follow the general rule. 
It also allowed its ministers to take charge of the 
province's. Saifuddin is an example of the early period, 
who was in charge of the province of Doulatabad, in spite 
of the fact that he was the Prime Minister in the centre. 

1 Farishta, p. 320. 

* Farishta, 282. 

3 Farishta, 350 
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Khawaja Mahmood Gawan and Malik-i-Hassan Bahri are 
later examples, who were both ministers and Governors of 
Bijapur and the Northern Telungana respectively. As 
these ministers were attached to the central government, 
which they could not possibly avoid, they governed their 
provinces through their deputies. The reason of this 
strange policy seems to be that the Bahmani Kingdom 
wanted a strict hold, and provide the central government 
with the means to bear directly on the provinces. The 
governors as such acting also in the capacity of ministers, 
were directly responsible to the central government. Be¬ 
sides, the kings made their tours personally in the provinces 
as frequently as possible to get thereby first hand 
knowledge as to how the local government was carried on. 
Ferishta records of Mohammed Shah I that lie made his 
annual tours in each and every province and kept himself 
informed of the distant units of administration. He sur¬ 
prised the local territories without previous notice with a 
false show of hunting, so that he was in a position to see 
every thing as it was. 1 

The constitution so framed by Allauddin Hassan, 
Mohammed Shah I, and Saifuffndin Gori, was permanent, 
and held good so long as the kingdom remained in its 
original boundaries, i.e., it lasted for a century and a 
quarter till the end of Mohammed Shah Lashkari’s reign. 
But during the reign of this monarch the political situation 
of the provinces changed, owing to the large conquests 
made on the Eastern and Western wings of the kingdom. 
On the East the whole of Telungana was subjugated which 
extended up to Orissa. Formerly this boundary did not 
go beyond Warangal. On the West the whole of Konkan 
and Kanara was annexed, and the result was that the 
kingdom spread out from one coast of the sea to the other. 
The kingdom, in consequence, had outgrown the old pro¬ 
vincial system introduced in the earlier reigns. The 
province of Telungana and Doulatabad were especially 
affected because both the provinces were more than doubled 

1 Farishta, p. 297. 
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in area. Naturally an overhaul of provincial divisions be¬ 
came necessary. The governors of these [provinces were 
overburdened and consequently they were not able to 
perform the duties as efficiently as the authors of the 
Bahmani constitution intended. When Khawaja Mah- 
tnood Gawan, who was at the helm of affairs in the reign 
of Mohammed Shah Lashkari, came forward to divide the 
extended provinces, it appeared that for the sake of simi¬ 
larity the partition of the other provinces was also 
necessary. 

Khawaja was able to complete his plan of partition 
in 1480 at Kondapalli, where the royal camp was taking 
rest after the conquest in Nothern Telungana. He divid¬ 
ed Telungana into ltajmahindry and Warangal, Berar 
into Gavil and Mahur, Doulatabad into Doulatabad and 
Junair, and Gulburga into Gilburga and Belgaui. Thus 
the kingdom was fairly divided into eight provinces instead 
of four, and eight Governors were appointed over them. 
Those who were appointed under the new scheme were 
Malik Hassan, Azam Khan, Fathulla Itnadul Mulk, 
Khudawand Khan, Yousuf Adil Khan, Fakhrul Mulk, 
Dastur Dinar, and Khawaja Mahmood Gawan, respec¬ 
tively. But Mahmood Gawan’s reforms did not stop here. 
He went a step further and curtailed the powers of the 
Governors they originally possessed. The Governors were 
commanders as well, and as such they had the command 
of the fortresses situated in the provinces, and were autho¬ 
rised to make all the military appointments under them. 
These powers were all removed from their jurisdiction. 
Besides, many of the Parganahs situated in the provinces 
were resumed by the king as crown-lands and at the same 
time an efficient system of inspection was introduced with 
the object of supervising the feudatories and for ascertain¬ 
ing whether they maintained their quota due to the State 
in accordance to the sum allowed to them. 

There is no doubt that the reforms introduced by 
Khawaja in connection with the provinces were to a great 
extent reasonable, but it was unfortunate for the reforms 
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and their author that all of them fell flat. They unluckily 
were brought forward under the circumstances, which 
owing to party jealousies were exceedingly disappointing. 
The two parties, Daccanies and outsiders, headed by the 
great personalities of the time, were hostile to each other. 
The former did not tolerate the rise of the outsiders in 
the kingdom, and since the reforms were .introduced by 
Khawaja, the leader of the foreign faction, they were looked 
down with contempt. The partition of the provinces was 
regarded as a trick on the part of the author to increase 
the number, and to secure thereby more Governors belong¬ 
ing to his party. The curtailment of the provincial 
powers was attributed to his selfish motive of misappro¬ 
priation. He meant to combine all the powers of the 
State central and provincial, in his own hand. This 
policy of centralisation was certainly fatal to the State. 
When Khawaja was removed from the scene, with the 
central and provincial powers combined in him, the king¬ 
dom was naturally broken and the reforms were no more. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF KING ODAYANA 

By N. N. Ghosh, m.a., l.t., 

Head of the Department of History and Civics, 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad- 


Dates are the sheet anchor of history. A great deal 
of uncertainty and difficulty with regard to the histori¬ 
city of King Uday ana of KausainbI will be removed if we 
can once ascertain the probable date of his reign. Then 
the King of Kausarnbi who figures so prominently in 
Buddhist legends and traditions, in Pali canonical and 
Sanskrit literature will at once become a living historical 
personality and the events of his reign assume a political 
significance. The task is tremendous, but the importance 
of it justifies attempting it. The data available for the 
task are meagre, and are mainly literary. The method 
adopted, therefore, to fix the chronology of TJdayana is 
mathematical deduction, some later-day dates of impec¬ 
cable certainty gathered from Mauryan history providing 
the major premises of our reasonings and conclusions. 
The periods of reign assigned to dynastic kings in the 
Puranas, the Ceylonese Chronicles—the ' Dlpavainsa 
and Mahavainsa—and references in Pali canonical texts 
have provided the links in the chain of arguments. 

The only scholar known to me who has until now 
made any attempt to give a date to King Udayana’s reign 
is Dr. Pradhan. He calculates Udayana to have reigned 
from 500 B.C. to 400 B.C. 1 While unable to accept the 
date of Udayana’s accession given by Dr. Pradhan as 
satisfactory, I must admit that he has hit the most satis¬ 
factory approximate time. Dr. Pradhan’s motive, how¬ 
ever, was not so much to find a satisfactory solution of the 

1 Pradhan—The Chronology o£ Ancient India, p. 247. 
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problem of the chronology of Uday ana’s reign, as to find 
the date of the G-reat War of the Mahabharata. The 
finding of the dates of dynastic kings on the Puranic data 
was only ancillary to bis main purpose, 'namely to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the problem of dating the 
Mahabharata War, to which he devoted the last four 
chapters of his book. 

The date of Alexander’s invasion of India (327-325 
B.C.) and the date of his death (323 B.C.) are important 
landmarks for the chronology of early Indian history. It 
is not that we do not find dates mentioned in the Puranas, 
but the system used therein is defective. It was necessary 
to start from a date of impeccable basis to construct the 
Mauryan chronology. The Greek data provided us with 
that starting point. Chandragupta’s accession to the 
throne happened a few years after Alexander’s retirement 
from India and probably after the great general’s death. 
B.Cf. 321 has been accepted as the most probable date of 
Chandragupta’s accession. 1 It may be a few years later 
but certainly not earlier than 325 B.C. and much later 
than 321 b!c. So, accepting 321 B.C. as the year of 
accession of Chandragupta to the throne of Magadha, we 
may bring into use the data provided in the ancient 
literature for the purpose of finding the dates of pre- 
Mauryan kings of the various janapadas who were con¬ 
temporaries of the Buddha and of whom King Udayana 
was one. The most important fact to be noticed in this 
connection is the date of the Buddha s death. ^ 

Dr. Carpenthir assigns the Parinibbana to 477 B.C. 
and gives reasons for it. (Vide his article in Ind. Ant., p. 
173 H) Buddhist tradition assigns it to 543 B.C. 
According to the Mahabodhi Society reckoning the year 
1935 is the year 2478 of the Mahaparinibbana. According 
to Fleet 482 B.C. was a probable date of the Buddha’s death 


1 Thomas—C-H.I., vol. I.. PP- 471-473 According to Dr. Vincent 
Smith the date of the accession of Chandragupta is 322 B.C. 
(E H.I., p. 196.) Mr. N. Bhattasiili attempts to make it tf.O. 
313 (J.E.A.S., 1933) which is difficult to accept. 
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(.T.R.A.S. 1906, p. 667; which he now corrects to be 483 B.C. 

But for reasons stated hereunder B.C. 488 appears to 
me as the more satisfactory year of the Buddha’s Maha- 
parinibbana. 

According to the Dlpavamsa and the Makavamsa the 
coronation of Asoka took place 218 years after the death 
of the Buddha. Now, according to the Ceylonese chroni¬ 
cles Chandragupta reigned for 24 years and his son 
Bindusiira for 28 years. 1 Therefore, accepting B.C. 321, 
the year of Chandragupta’s accession as a correct land¬ 
mark of the Mauryan chronology, Asoka’s accession to 
the throne falls in 269 B.C. Now, according to the 
Kajinga Edict, Asoka conquered the kingdom of Kalinga 
in the eighth year of his coronation. 2 Again some years 
passed between his accession to the throne and his corona¬ 
tion. According to Dr. Smith the gap is one of four 
years. 3 Therefore Asoka's coronation took place in 265 
B.C., if the Ceylonese is to be believed. Add 218 years 
to 265, you get 483, which is the year of the Buddha’s 
Parinibbana. 

1 .Ml authorities—the Purnnas, Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa, Buddha- 
ghosha, ami the Burmese tradition agree 1 , as to the length ot 
(!handragupta’s reign. The Puranas differ from the Ceylonese 
accounts as to Bindusara’s period of reign which is 25 years 
according to the former and 28 years according to the latter. 

1 XIII K.B. Athaoishabhisituha devanam piyasa Piyadasinu 
lagine A (stava) sha-avhisita (sa de) vana priyasa Priadrasi 
(sa) ratio 

Kalinga V j. * * * * 

Kalingya vijita. * * / 

3 Dr. Smith rejects the Ceylonese tradition and accepts the 
northern tradition as to the cause of the delay of Asoka s 
coronation. According to the former Asoka killed his 99 
brothers before lie could firmly establish himself on the throne. 
According to the latter., he fought his elder brother Susima 
alone. The story of the northern school, according to Dr. 
Smith, was invented by monks to place a dark background 
of Asoka’s early wickedness behind the bright picture of bis 
mature piety. Mr. K. I 3 . Jayaswal thinks that the delay 
was due to the fact that Asoka attained his 25th year, the 
traditional age of royal abhishekel three or four years after bis 
accession. (J B.O.K.S. 1917, p. 348.) 
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If then 483 B.C. is the most credible date for the 
death of the Buddha, he must have been born in 563 B.O., 
as he was eighty years old when he chose his parinibbdna 
at Kusinara. There may be a great d<yil of controversy 
as to the exact date of his birth, but there is none as to 
the length of the life he lived, which is acknowledged to 
be eighty years mentioned in the Pali canons. And as 
the Pali texts - our only available source on the subject— 
inform us that he was 29 years old at the time of his great 
Renunciation and 36 years old when he attained the 
Buddhahood, this last event must have happened about 
527 B.C. We also learn from the Pali texts that the 
Buddha visited Kausatnbf at least twice—in the sixth and 
in the ninth year of his ministry. The first visit of the 
Buddha to Kausambi was, therefore, in 521 B.C. and the 
second in 518 B.C. During both these visits King 
Udayana reigned in Kausambi. Now that we have been 
able to find the, probable period of his reign, let us see if we 
can hit the probable date of his accession. It was during 
his first visit to Kausambi, we have already noted, that the 
Buddha delivered the Bodhi-11 aja laiomra- B u t ta for the 
instruction of the prince of Kausambi while he was the 
viceroy of the, Bhagga country.' Prince Bodhi was sup¬ 
posed to have passed his period of adolescence by that 
time to be put in charge of the Government of a province. 
So if Prince Bodhi was at least twenty-one years old when 

1 I guess it was a newly conquered province, which is, according 
to my friend Tripitakacharya Rahula Sankrityana, the great 
Pali scholar and tourist, identical with the present Mirzapur 
District, the Sumsumara Gira being identical with the present 
Chunar hill. He first stated this in his book Buddhacharya 
pp. 75 and 175. I had also a personal talk with him on this 
subject, and was satisfied on the point that the Sumsumara 
Gira of the Bhagga country mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya irresistably suggests to the Chunar hill as the nearest 
place of that description to Kausambi. The place was 
evidently conquered by Udayana about whose warlike 
activities we get plenty of reference-, m l>Al ' an(l Tlbetan 
Texts. A minor prince could not possibly have been appointed 
to rule over a newly conquered people. 
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he was the viceroy of the Bhagga country, and when the 
Buddha paid his first visit to his father’s kingdom, King 
Udayana was expected to be at least forty-two years old, 
at the modest estimation, in 521 B.C. King Udayana was 
evidently in the prime of his youth when Vasuladatta, the 
princess of Avanti and the mother of Bodhi-Kumara fell 
in love with her father’s handsome captive. So we 
presume that King U day ana married Vasuladatta in 543 
B. C., when he was twenty years old. The first fruit of 
the wedlock, (and the only issue that we know of 1 ) was 
born a year later, i.c. in 542 B.C. He was twenty-one 
years older in 521 B.C., the year of the Buddha’s first 
visit to Kansanibi. We know from the Pali sources that 
U day an a was reigning on the throne of KausambI when 
the incident leading to bis romantic marriage with 
Vasuladatta took place; and if be was at least a year on 
the throne before that event, he ascended the throne in 
544 B.C. Thus we may venture to determine King 
Udayana’s chronology as follows : 


Birth 

Accession 

Matrimonial Alliance 
Avanti 

Birth of Bodhikumara 


.... 563 B.C. 
... 544 B.C. 
with 

.... 543 B.C. 
... 542 B.C. 


According to Pota-Vatthu commentary Udayana 
survived the Buddha. 2 If that is true Udayana was a very 
old man when he died, and must have reigned over forty 
years. We cannot therefore, accept Dr. Pradhana’s sug¬ 
gestion of 490 B.C. as the year of Udayana’s death, but 
we have to place it after 483 H.C. on different grounds, as 
the reader has seen, from what that learned scholar has 
adduced. 


1 Kat. Sat. Sag. 

2 Pet. Vat. Com. 140. 



PROBABLE REVENUE UNDER TIPTJ 

By Dr. M. H. (topal, m.a., ph.d. (Bond.), 
Maharaja's College , Mysore. 


ABBUKVIATIONS USED. 


Aitchison 

Bri. Mus. Add. ... 
Dirom’s Cornwallis 
Campaign. 

Mad. Sec. Pro. ... 

(jlcig’s Munro ... 

Martin’s Wellesley's 
Despatches, 

Home Miscellaneous 


Treaties, Engagements and Sannads. (1909) by C. V. 
Aitchison. 

British Museum Additional Mss. in London. 

A Narrative of the Campaign in India which termi¬ 
nated the war with Tippo Sultan in 1792 (1793). 

Madras Secret Proceedings, Mss. in the India Office, 
Loudon. 

The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro by 
G. K, Gleig (183-3). 

The Desp itches, Minutes and correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley by M. Martin (1840). 

Mss. in the Home Miscellaneous series in the India 
Office, London. 


In 1790 when the Hindu State was re-established in 
Mysore, the revenue was assumed at 13,74,077 K. P., 1 
but at the end of 1799-1800 the actual revenue realised 
amounted to 22,48,787 K. P. and by 1803-4 it had risen 
to 25,19,167 K. P. 2 This extraordinary increase was 
not wholly due to Purnaiya's management. I have 
attempted in the following pages to show that the revenue 
assumed in 1799 was very likely an under-estimate based 
on Tipu Sultan’s false accounts of 1792. For while 
dividing his territories in 1799, the allies relied on his 
accounts of 1792 as no other was then available. 

Although the want of reliable and complete data 
forbids any absolute conclusion, the available data indicate 


1 Schodulo C of the Partition treaty of 1799: Aitchison 

Vol. IX, Page 65. 

2 Wilk’s Report on the interior administration, of Mysore, abstract 

of appendix 7. 
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that the territories comprising the new State of Mysore 
were probably undervalued by about 50 per cent. To 
establish this conclusion, it is necessary to examine the 
revenue of Mysore previous to 1799. Of the available 
accounts of the revenues about 1790, those of Tipu Sultan 
demand the first consideration. At the treaty of 1792, 
Tipu had to produce accounts of the income of the State. 
Accordingly Ali lioza, one of the Mysore Vakils or repre¬ 
sentatives submitted an account in two parts, 1 the 
revenues of the ancient possessions, i.e., those parts which 
had been under Hyder’s dominion about 1770; and the 
outlying district,s which were the later conquests of Hyder 
and his son. The former comprised 9 main divisions 2 
with 195 taluks and yielded, according to Tipu, 3 4 35,14,313 
K. P. The outlying districts appear to have been 
divided into some 50 divisions and 232 taluks producing 
an income of 33,08,914, 1 bringing the total revenue to 
08,23,227 K. P. To this must be added, according to the 
Mysoreans, the pesluuich or tribute from Karnul amounting 
to two lakhs of rupees or about 66,066 K. P., and the 
profit derived at Calicut from the mint and the sale of 
black pepper and sandal-wood. 5 But, as I am dealing 

1 Conferences with 'L’ipu's Vakils, 1792, appendix 12, (Bn. 

Mas. Add. 1:3,062, folios 19-55.) 

2 Whothor these divisions wore assofdaris or not is doubtful, 

because they widely differ from one another in their yield 
and extent. 

3 Conferences n'ith T/pu's vakils. 1792, appendix 12. (Bn. 

Mus. Add. 13,662. folio 55.) 

4 Idem, folio 52. 

5 Idem, folio 53. 

The arrears mentioned in the foregoing account do not come 
under annual revenue. 

It may ho mentioned that in Tipu’s account, (Idem, appendix 12) 
particularly in the part dealing with the outlying districts, 
somo taluks appear repeated, e.g. Kanakagiri. But a closer 
examination reveals that they must be separate taluks 
hearing the same name. Thus Kanakagiri mentioned along 
with Anegondi yielded 79,100 K.P., while another Kanakagiri 
mentioned as consisting of three taluks yielded 30,352 K.P. 
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with the question very broadly, these small items may he 
left out of account. 

The Sultan’s estimate was rejected as j accurate and 
unreliable and for very good reasons. When the necessary 
papers were demanded, the Mysoreans postponed producing 
them and when at last they were produced, they were 
absolutely unsatisfactory. In Lord Cornwallis’s words 
“ Papers of this description would answer no useful pur¬ 
pose as they did not state the revenue of any particular 
year, hut were made up of the extracts of the accounts of 
several different years, and “ they appeared to be lately 
made and had neither the seal nor the signature of the 
Gonongoes or the Senshtadara.'' 1 In other words, the 
accounts were made up for the occasion. When 
Cornwallis demanded the accounts for three years, namely 
1192, 1195 and 1197 Fault, properly authenticated and 
scaled and signed by the district and taluk officers, the 
answer was that the papers had been lost in, the late 
campaign. 2 Tipu’s accounts were, therefore, unsatisfac¬ 
tory for two reasons. First, they were not authenticated; 
secondly, they did not show the revenue of any particular 
year. They were made out of the accounts of different 
years, but all for a period preceding the war; the 
accounts of some districts, 3 4 for instance Coorg, referred to 
a period seven years back, no revenue being stated to have 
been received since. In spite of the assertion of Tipu’s 
vakils that there had been no selection of revenues for 
indirect purposes and that a correct estimate for any one 
year would make little difference, 1 it is obvious that the 
account was unreliable. 

1 Sir John Kennaway to Ghulctm Aii awl Ali Beza, Tipu’s vakils, 

4th March 1792. (Bn. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 18, 
folio 57.) Kennaway was the Company’s spokesman in the 
treaty negotiations with Mysore in 1792. 

2 Same to same. 9th March 1792. (Idem, appendix 30, folio 70.) 

3 Kennaivay's diary, 3rd March 1792. (Bri. Mus. Add. 13,662, 

folio 25.) 

4 Ibid. 
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In what respect, then, was it unsatisfactory / Apart 
from the minor objections of the Company \<ind the 
inclusion of certain profits of trade from Calicut, and of 
the Nizam to tin; addition of certain tribute, 1 the funda¬ 
mental objection was that then? was a gross under-estimate. 
u There is every reason to suppose,” runs para 4 of the 
memorial explanatory of the Partition 'Treaty of Mysore, 2 
“ that this estimate (/.#. of 179*2) is much below the real 
produce of the revenues of the country, especially In its 
valuation of the Company’s share.” “ The countries 
ceded by Tippoo Sultan,” observed another contemporary, 3 
u are found to exceed tin; value at which they are stated 
in the first estimate of their account.” How far the false 
account affected the allies and how far the Company gained 
an undoubted, though perhaps unintentional, advantage 
over the allies an; not material to the present discussion. 
It is sufficient to note that there was an under-valuation, 
but its degree is a matter of great importance. 

Captain Maeleod, who enquired into the state of 
Tipu’s revenues immediately after his fall, observes 4 that 
Tipu’s Junimahumljj had not suffered any change since 
1786, except the increase shown in column 2, and 
consequently the schedule he gave the allies in 1792 must 
have boon less than his Jnmmabundy in nearly the 
same proportion that tin; sums in column 5 are less than in 


1 Kennaway’s diary, 3rd March 1792. (Bit. Mas. Add. 13,662, 

folio 25.) 

2 Mysore Stott' Papers, page 22. 

3 Statement., of the linances of the Company on the renewal o( the 

Charter. (Dirom's Cornwallis' campaign , appendix No. IV.) 
Likewise Wood, another contemporary, remarks: “The 
revenue is stated in Tippoo's estimate of 1702 ; but its 
amount was at. that time suspected and has since been 
proved greatly to exceed the valuation then submitted by 
Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis and the allies.’’ (Review of the 
origin and progress of the war in Mysore , page 25.) 

4 Maeleod to the Commissioners for the affairs oj Mysore. 8th 

duly 1799. (Proceedings of the Commissioners for the affairs 
of Mysore , Dili July 1799. Mad. See. Pro. 23rd July 1799.) 
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column 4. 1 As this was in the proportion of 11 to 5, 
Tippu’s account was therefore about 55 per cent below 
the real yield. 

While Macleod’s general conclusion is not inaccurate, 
he seems to have been mistaken in detail. A general 
under-valuation of the whole kingdom would in no way 
have benefited Tipu, for his enemies would have got a 
proportionate increase in the territories ceded to them. 
It was, therefore, to his advantage that the Sultan should 
under-estimate the districts which he expected to keep 
while he either correctly valued or over-valued those 
which he expected to lose. This simple, method of deceit 
appears to have been adopted by Tipu, and this was the 
reason why he divided the accounts into the revenues of 
the outlying and those of the ancient territories. The 
allies suspected the reason of this procedure. Sir John 
Kenuaway was informed 2 by Mir’ A lam that the allies 
were of opinion that “ tho ’ the amount of the revenue 
stated by Tippoo to arise from the countries he proposed 
to surrender might not much exceed what they were 
worth, yet an account of those called ancient possessions 
which it was his object to retain was a fabricated and 
false one and that the districts included in it were not set 
down at half their real value.” Of the under-valued 
territories more will be said later. Sir John further 
observed : 3 “ By the said statements the countries which 


1 Idem, statement enclosed in Ute letter. 


1 

Tippu’s Jama ha ndi 
of 1796 including his 
60 per cent ideal 
increase 

2 

The increase of 
30 per cent only 

3 

The damahandi 
without the? 
increase 

4 

The Jamahandi 
of column 3 in 
star pagodas 

5 

According to 
Tippu’s valu¬ 
ation in 1792 

K. 1\ 

K. P. 

K. P. 

Star Pagodas 

Star pagodas 

24,39,862 

i 

6,65,414 

17,74,438 

14,78,698 

6,70,623 


2 Kennaioay’s diary, 4tli March 1792. (Bri. Mus. Add. 13662, 
folio 26). 


3 Kennaway to Gulam Ali and Ait lleza. 9th March 1792. 
(Idem appendix 30). 
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the officers of Tippoo’s Government have denominated 
frontier countries . . . [have been] and those he styles 

ancient possessions . . . [have been] stated at less than 

their real value.” There are sufficient proofs of this over¬ 
rating. After long experience as a Collector of the 
Baramahal, Munro observed “ This report [i.e., over¬ 
rating of territories by Tipuj seems to be confirmed by 
experience in Malabar where, after a trial of seven years 
the revenue is. still lower than the schedule. I could 
scarcely hope to bring the country up to its estimated 
value in so short a time, to do in one year what had not 
in the adjoining province been done in seven.” In another 
letter he wrote in 1802 from Chitwagh “ The desolate 
state of the Ceded Districts and the greater part of them 
having been so much overrated in the schedule of ninety- 
two [he., 1792] gave me a good deal of vexation; for the 
public having been accustomed to see Tippoo’s estimate 
exceeded every where else, they think it ought to be so in 
every instance, without making any allowances. The 
secessions of 1792 will never equal the schedule in my 
time.” As regards the territories ceded to the Marathas, 
he said 1 2 3 4 that “ judging by the produce of those immediately 
bordering on Srooda, I do not believe that the provinces 
ceded to Peshwah by the Sultan in 1792 yield above three- 
fifths of the schedule estimate.” 

There is another piece of evidence. According to the 
papers given in by Govinda Rao Bhagwant on the 5th 
March 1792,' the revenue of Calicut, Gooderi, Cole 
Mangalore and Colepur by inquiry was 22,00,000 rupees, 
while, according to Tipu’s statement, it was 8,48,750 

1 Mumo to Welles try. (lovernoi-Oeneral, 29th Juno 1799. 

(Martin's Wellesley’s despatches, Vol. II, page 58). 

2 Munro to Alexander Head. 28ili September 1802. ( Qleig's 

Munro. Vol III, page 1(59). 

Munro to Wellesley. (iovoi’uoi-GoiigiuI, dated Punganur, lltli 

December 1802. {Idem. Page 173). 

4 Papers given in by C.ovind Rao Bhagwant. fltli March 1792. 

(Bn. Mus. Add. 13,002, appendix 21, folio 61). 
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K. P. or 25,46,250 rupees showing an over-estimate of 
3,46,295 rupees. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that the whole king¬ 
dom had not been ever valued, but that, on the contrary, 
a part of the dominions, perhaps extending to about one 
half had been over-rated. It is uncertain how far the 
over-rating went. According to M unro the over-estimate in 
the Maratha secessions was probably two-fifths, while by 
Govind Rao Bhagwant’s papers it appears that a part of 
the territories ceded to the Company was over-rated by 
about one-seventh. Perhaps Tipu thought it wise uot to 
annoy the Company by. an extra over-valuation of the 
territories likely to fall to it. The general over-valuation 
of the outlying districts may be reckoned between two- 
fifths and one-seventh. 

To revert to the under-valuation of the ancient 
territories: When the victors began to suspect the 

♦accounts of the Sultan, they attempted to get a correct 
estimate of the revenues by local enquiries and papers. 
These estimates were unluckily not obtained for the whole 
of Mysore but for parts only perhaps because the main 
object was to show that there bad been under-estimation 
and because of the want of time to collect the data. 
However, two principal estimates were prepared in 1792 
and a third one in 1799. The former are by Macleod and 
Mir’ Alam and often cover the same districts. There are 
other estimates by Colonel Read, the Marathas and others, 
but consideration of them may be deferred. 

Macleod’s enquires 1 extended to about 40 taluks, the 
revenue of which was 10,99,022 K. P. as against Tipu’s 
estimate of 6,02,349 K. P. This shows an under-valu¬ 
ation of 4,96,673 K. P. or a little over 45 per cent. The 
basis of the estimate was the personal enquiries of Captain 
Read and his own assistants, and the reports of men of 
local knowledge who had acted as Herishtadevn under 
Tipu. 

' Macleod to Kennaway, 10th March 1792. ( lln. Mus. Add. 

13,662, appendix 32, folios 71-2.) 
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Mir’ Alam’s account 1 covered 57 taluks, their re¬ 
venues being 16,31,000 K. P. as against the 'Sultan’s 
estimate of 9,40,895 K. P., exhibiting an under-estimate 
of 6,90,105 K. P. or about 42 percent. 

Further, the estimates of Macleod and Mir’Alam 
cover 36 common taluks. The actual value of these taluks 
according to the former, was 8,79,237 K. P., and according 
to the latter, 7,99,200 K. P., giving a difference of only 
98,027 K. P. or about 11 per cent. This is not so great 
a difference as to bar us from accepting them as substan¬ 
tially true. That there had been no consultation between 
the authors of the two statements is evident from the 
difference in their estimates, while Mir’ Alam’s accounts 
wore apparently completed some five days earlier than 
Macleod’s and altogether omit four districts for which 
Macleod gives figures. 

According to the Maratha representatives, Grovind 
Kao 11 hag want", the real revenue of certain Maltah 
belonging to Seriugapatam, namely, Ohakragiri, Darapur, 
Kangam and others, was 2,95,000 rupees, while the Sultan 
had estimated it at only 1,52,000 rupees, that is, actually 
1,43,000 rupees or 19 per cent less/* Again just before 


1 Estimates tjivcii hi/ Mir Alain of the difference in the real 
revenues of certain districts and the statement of them (liven 
in Tipu. (Br. Mus. Add. 13,062, appendix 20, Part 2, folio 
00 - 00 .) 

“ Papers [liven in bt/ Govind lino Bhatprant on 5th March 1892 
(Bti. Mus. Add. 13,062, appendix No. 21, folio 61) 

* (lovind Jiao’s statement (Ibid) incorrectly shows the under-, 
estimate at 13,000 instead of at 1,13,000 rupees. This misled 
Sir John Kennaway who writes that “ it is observable here 
that had the district of Pulvaneer-Pakshy been inserted as it 
fairly ought to have been in the account quoted from Tippoo’s 
statement, the amount which it makes Tippoo to have under¬ 
valued certain districts specified in it would have been 
only 13 instead of 13,000 rupees, which it is now stated 
at.” Apart from this over-sight, the objection of Sir John 
reduces the difference only to 1,00,000 rupees or 34 per 
cent. 
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the final fall of Tipu, Colin Mackenzie 1 estimated the 
value of 13 taluks in Gooty at 8,1*8,655 rupees, while 
Tipu’s own estimate in 1792 for the same 13 taluqs had 
been 5,86,713 rupees, showing a difference of 3,11,942 or 
34J per cent, while the difference* between Tipu and 
Mackenzie in Gurumkonda is less, being 22 per cent. 2 

Further, when in 1792 Tipu valued Bidnur at seven 
lakhs of Kanterai pagodas, llari Pant was prepared to 
accept it as the Peshwa’s share at 12 lakhs/ or even at 
14 lakhs/ Even if all allowance is made for the strategic 
importance of Bidnur, we must still suppose it to have been 
greatly undervalued. 

Macleod’s estimate prepared in 1799, immediately 
after Tipu’s death, showing an under-valuation of about 
55 per cent has already been mentioned. 5 

In view of all these facts the under-valuation of 
the ancient territories may probably be assumed at 50 
per cent while the outlying districts had perhaps been 
over-rated by about 25 per cent. On this basis the real 
revenue of Mysore before 1790-92 was in round figures:— 



Tipu’s valuation 

Real valuation 


K. l\ 

K. L\ 

Rs. 

Outlying districts- ; 
Ancient possessions ; 

33,08,800 
35,11,000 : 

26,10,400 

70,28,000 

79,39,200 

2,10,84.000 

Total ... 1 

08,22,800 j 

96.74,000 

2,90,23,200 


1 Hints on the present diinsiai of Ballot)hal Hyderabad .— 1st 
•lanuary 1799. (idem. 13,(559, folio ‘238.) “ 1 havo added ” 

writes Mackenzie,'’ a statement of the five Sircars at present 
in the hands ol the three powers estimated from the old dufler 
• (as no late account of the actual revenue of the whole could 
be obtained.) (idem folio 235.) This is evidently some record 


other than any produced in 1792. 

2 The difference is less probably because Mackenzie refers to a 

period later than 1792 when there was greater irregularity 
and disorganisation in revenue collection. 

3 Bri. Mus. Add■ L3,6C>2, folio 52. 

4 Idem, folio 26. 

5 Supra, page 336. 
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This estimate is closely corroborated by a statement 
submitted by Govmd Rao Bhagwant 1 wherein he details 
the revenues of the 18 tukries 2 or divisions of the Mysore 
dominions, bringing the total to 3,04,50,000 rupees. 
Further, according to Lord Cornwallis," when Tipu’s 
accounts were rejected, a statement was formed from the 
best materials in the possession of the allies, which rated 
the Mysore dominions at two erores and sixty lakhs of 
rupees net revenue. Net revenue probably excluded the 
charges of collection . 4 According to Captain Read 5 the 
annual average gross collections of the Ceded Districts for 
seven years from 1783-90 were 3,77,695 K. P. and the 
charges of collection for the same period averaged 58,255 
K. P. or 15‘4 per cent of the collections. This proportion 
may perhaps be taken as applying to the whole kingdom, 
and the gross revenue therefore would, according to 
Cornwallis, be 300 lakhs of rupees. Again, Read esti¬ 
mated 6 the Mysore reveuue in 1788 at 80,00,000 of 8 tar 
Pagodas or 280 lakhs of rupees. 

Certain other estimates of the Mysore revenues have 
been preserved. Of these, two differ widely—one by 
Sibbald and the other by James Grant. 7 They, however, 

1 Papers given in by Govind Rao Bhagwant. —5th Marcli 1702. 

(Brt. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 21, folio 62.) 

2 In 1784 Tipu appears to have divided his kingdom into 7 

tukries, or provinces, in 1786 into 9 and in 1791 into 18. 
(Alexander Read's Sketch of revenue management, para 61. 
Baramahal records. Sec. I., page 151.) 

3 Cornwallis to the Court. —5th April 1792. (Home Mis¬ 

cellaneous. Vol. 251, page 92.) 

'' Alexander Head’s report of 10th August 1794, (Baramahal 
records. See. I, page 215). In this report Read calculates 
the net revenue on this basis. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Papers re management of certain districts. No. 3, appendix No. 

2 (Baramahal records, Section 1., page 8.) 

‘ These estimates are found in an account entitled “ As to the 
nature of Tippoo’s country and tho parts at present in his 
possession. ” home Miscellaneous. Vol. 251, pages 245 
et seep) I have not been able to tracts the source from which 
Sibbald’s estimate has been taken. Grant’s estimate is 
found in an anonymously published book of his entitled “ A 
historical and political view of the Deccan ” and published 
in 1791. 
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refer to different periods, the former to about 1782 
the latter to 1790-91. Sibbald had served as oi 
Company’s commercial agents in Mysore' and hi 
is reported to be based on the information of Hyal 
Hyder’s Governor of Bidnur in 1762. 2 Acoo: 
him the total revenue was 718 lakhs of rupees , 3 an 
gives some details of the revenue of the different pro¬ 
vinces. “ This vast sum, ” says the unknown writer of 
the extract, 4 “probably exceeded the fact whether we reason 
from the love of ostentation natural to the captive of an 
Asiatic Sovereign or from a kind of policy in impressing 
the English with high ideas of his master’s resources.’’ 
Mr. Foster 6 seems to have embraced this opinion and 
thinks that tho sum may bear a reduction of one-fourth 
and the revenue of the Sultan may be taken at 539 lakhs; 
even this calculation in a subsequent part of the letter 
which gives it he thinks infinitely beyond the fact; “ with 

1 James Sibbald was the Company’s commercial agent at 
Hon aver. He was later in charge of the Company’s factory 
at Tellichery. In his petition dated 10th December 1783 to 
the King of England for protection Shaikh Ayaz (or Ayat or 
My at Sahib), a governor of Bidnur, says ** Mr. James Sibbald 
whom your servant has long been acquainted with is a man 
of the most penetrating genius ... He was formerly 
deputed on tho part of the Company to represent, them at the 
Court of the Nawab Bahadur (Hyder Ali). He had ever a 
friendly intercourse with that prince and was much respected 
and esteemed by him. Mr. Sibbald remained for the space of 
ten years at Hunawar, a sea-port in Biddanore- So long a 
residence there led him to obtain well-grounded information 
of the affairs of that province-’’ ( Homo Miscellaneous , Vol. 
178, p. 598-9). 

- Home Miscellaneous . Vol. 248, pages 278 and ff. The first 
two pages are missing ; so the date and description of the 
document are uncertain. 

1 Ibid. 

4 Sibbald appears to have been followed in a document without 

date and name. {Home Miscellaneous. Vol. 251, pago 137). 

5 I have been unable to find out who thi- Mr. Foster was, nor 

could I locate any of his letters or reports. 


32 
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(says he) every admissible deduction such as the eventual 
failure of rents and tributes with a reasonable proviso also 
for the usual exaggeration of Indian computation, if it shall 
be allowed that the Mysore revenue produce four and a half 
crores of rupees, Tippoo Sultan must be held in the first 
rank among the Sovereigns of Hindustan.” That even 
this sum is exaggerated is highly probable, but James 
Grant takes us to the other extreme. Grant also gives 1 
the revenues of the different parts and concludes that 
“ the whole of Tippoo’s present effective revenue is under 
two crores of rupees or more precisely Rs. 1,90,05,206, 
tho’ they have been usually rated in a total round sum at 
five or six million sterling.” On this the same unknown 
writer comments: 2 “On comparing these opposite esti¬ 
mates it appears that that communicated by Mr. Sibbald 
must have been exaggerated at the time he gave it-; that 
the estimate of Mr. Foster, on the other hand, is below 
the fact, and that Mr. Grant’s estimate was still more 
below it; ” and yet he concludes * that “ the probable amount 
of the revenues might be computed at seven or eight 
million sterling.” How this is less than the “ exaggerated 
estimate of Sibbald ” is not clear. 

There is still another estimate ascribed to one of 
Tipu’s officers. 4 According to this account “ The full 
collections amounted to five crores and ninety-two lakhs 
of Ganteroy pagodas (of three years each) ; the expense 
of the sebvndi/, etc., one and a half crore ; deficiencies in 
the collections from various causes, which lay over, sixty 

1 Home. Miscellaneous, Vol 251, page 847. 

2 Idem, Vol. 248, pages 287 ct seq. 

Idem, 288. 

4 Idem, pages 29G-7. The manuscript is dated Madras, 1st 
December 1790, and states that the account is “ taken from 
tlie information of Mahomed Khoushro who left Tippoo near 
Dindigal in May 1788.” 

Asiatic Annual Register for 1799 also contains this account and 
further says that William Kirkpatrick translated it from the 
original Persian. (Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, characters 
page l). 
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lacks ; for building and repairing forts, making docks and 
building ships, one crore and eighty-two lacks, paid into 
the treasury, two crores. Total five crores and ninety-two 
lacks.” This estimate must be incorrect. If the revenue 
was, as the officer asserts, 592 lakhs of Kanterai pagodas 
or 17 $ crores of rupees, the figures are so high as scarcely 
to need refutation. No account hitherto considered ever 
mentions so high a figure. Further, it is highly improb¬ 
able that Tipu’s estimate of 1792 was less than one-eighth 
of the actual revenue. 

Even if the figures should have stood for rupees, the 
preceding discussion shows that this estimate is far too 
high. 

The conclusion that Tipu’s accounts of 1792 were 
incorrect leads to a consideration of the question as to 
how far Tipu gained his object. 

The allies were convinced of the falsity of the Sultan’s 
accounts and therefore desired to employ their own esti¬ 
mate ; but because of t he protestations and entreaties of 
the Mysore vakils they agreed to add only 27 lakhs to 
Tipu’s figures. Tn other words, the valuation of the 
various taluks was Tipu’s with an addition to the total 
amount of revenue which, instead of 210 lakhs, was taken 
at 237 lakhs of pagodas. The acceptance of the Sultan’s 
valuation subject to an addition to the total revenue 
appears to have been a serious mistake. It would per¬ 
haps have been more reasonable if the allies had insisted 
on receiving territories producing the whole of the addi¬ 
tional sum. 

The victors took all the over-valued territories except 
six taluks (3 in Furki, Anegondi and one of the two 
Kanakagiris) valued at 1,94,372 K. P. or about Us. 5,82,COO. 
The total estimated value of these districts ceded was, 
therefore, 31,13,542 K. P. or about Rs. 93,30,000. If 
these districts were over-rated by about 25 per cent, their 
real value would have been Rs. 74,04,000. The allies 
also took under-valued districts to the extent of 8,73,653 
K. P. or about Rs. 26,20,000. If these were under-rated 

32* 
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by 50 per cent, their actual value was Rs. 52,40,000. 
Thus the actual value of the secessions was probably 
Rs. 1,27,04,000. Since the real yield of the kingdom 
was about 290 lakhs of rupees, the ceded territories should 
have amounted to 145 lakhs. The actual value of the 
ceded territories was, therefore, 18 lakhs too low, though 
the allies probably got lakhs more than they bargained 
for. 

Tipu, on the contrary, retained under-valued districts 
rated at 62,40,000 rupees and six taluks in the over-rated 
districts to the amounts of Rs. 5,82,000. The actual 
revenue of the territories retained by him was 163 lakhs 
of rupees. Thus, by the device of under-valuing some 
districts and over-rating others, Tipu appears to have 
secured 18 lakhs of rupees more than his proper share and 
36 lakhs more than his enemies got. He, therefore, to 
some extent, secured the object for which he had very 
probably divided his accounts into those of the outlying 
and of the ancient possessions. 

Another consequence of Tipu’s action was the differ- 


ence in the shares really got by the allies. Each ally 
received, according to the Treaty, districts worth about 
39J lakhs of rupees but the actual values of the shares 
were far from equal. 


i 

Tipu s 
valuation 

Real value 

! 

K. P. 

K. P. 

Jis*. 

Over-rated Districts ... ^ 

5.35,960 

4,28,768 ' 

12,86,304 

Under-valued Districts ... 

6.68,005 

^ 13,36,010 | 

40,08,030 

Profits, duties, etc. 

1,12,800 | 

! 

1,12,800 ■ 

3,37,400 

Total 

13,1(5,765 

18,77,578 | 

56,31,734 


As discussed in the preceding pages, over-valuation 
is taken to have been 25 per cent and under-valuation 
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50 per cent. Macleod, one of the Brtion Officers adminis¬ 
tering the Baramahal Disbri* ■ i .a their secession by Tipu 
to the Company, records that nine taluks in that district, 
which were valued at 1,34,000 K. P. in the Treaty, were 
actually worth ‘2,47,085 K. P. That is, from this area 


alone, the Company gained an 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Peshwa’s share was: — 

advantage ol 

nearly 


Tipu’s 

valuation 

! 

| Real value 

Over-rated territories ... 
Under-valued territories 

* *.. 

K. P. 
12,76,062 
40,604 

j K. P. 

10,20,848 
! 81,204 

Ks. 

30,62,544 

2,43,612 

Total 

13,16,666 

11,02,052 

33,06,156 

The Nizam’s shai 

•o was 




Tipu’s 

valuation 

j Real value 

Over-rated districts 

Under-valued districts 

1 K- ?• 

j 12,52,722 
63,944 

K. P 

10,02,176 

1,27,888 

Rs 

30,06,528 

3,83,664 

Total 

1 13,16,666 

11,30,064 

33,90,192 


While therefore according to the Partition Treaty of 
1792 each of the allies received territories yielding about 
39-5 lakhs, the actual shares were as below :— 

Rs. 

Company ... ... — 56-3 lakhs 

Nizam ... ••• ‘O'® »• 

Mahrattas ... •••• ••• 33 - 0 ,, 

These figures show the great advantage the Company 
got over its allies. Thus the false accounts of Tipu 
Sultan proved profitable not only to him but to the 
Company as well, the sufferers being the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas. 




THE CORONATION OATH IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. R. C. Majumdau, m.a., ph.d., 

Dacca University, P. 0. It annul — Dacca. 


Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was the first scholar to draw the 
attention of the learned world to the ‘ coronation oath ’ 
and its great constitutional significance in ancient Indian 
polity. After explaining its origin, nature and effect, he 
sums up his views in the following words, in his Hindu 
Polity (Pt. II, pp. 49-50). 

“ Nations of antiquity and nations of our own times 
have devised coronation oaths for their kings. But none 
more forcibly brings to the notice of the new king the all- 
powerful, the all-sacred position of the country he is going 
to rule. To offend against the country was to offend 
against Cod Himself. Having once uttered this oath 
it was impossible to forget it. If a Hindu monarch failed 
to keep his coronation oath he would be a-sat y a-pratijna 
and a-satya-sandha, ‘ false in his vow,’ and he would for¬ 
feit his title to remain on the throne.” 

In view of the great importance of the subject, I 
thought it necessary to scrutinise the evidence verv care¬ 
fully, and as I happen to differ fundamentally from Mr. 
Jayaswal I thought it best to open a discussion on this 
subject in the Oriental Conference. 

The fundamental assumption of Mr. Jayaswal is that 
the oath was a solemn pledge given by the king to the 
people at the time of election and formed the basis of the 
constitutional relations between the ruler and the ruled. 
Unfortunately the evidence which he has cited does not 
bear this out in any way. 
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For the Yedic period Mr. -Jayaswal has cited a pass¬ 
age from the Aitareya Brahtriana. ‘ The cotonation 
oath,’ says he as given in the Aitareya Brahmana is in 
these terms:— 

“ Between the night 1 am born and the night t 
die, whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my 
life and my progeny may I he deprived of, if I oppress 
(injured) you ” (oj>. cit. pp. 27-8). 

It would appear from the context and general tenor 
of Mr. J ayaswal’s arguments that these words wore address¬ 
ed by the king to the people. But this is by no means 
the case. The words are t really addressed to the priest 
who inaugurates the Kshatriya king with the ceremony. 
Before the inauguration the priest suggests the form of 
oath to the king, an order obviously, to exalt his own 
power and to safeguard his own interests. This is clear 
from the passage preceding the oath which is quoted by 
Mr. Jayaswal. The priest, in effect, admonishes the 
king as follows : “ Whatever pious works thou mightest 
have done during the time which may elapse from the 
day of thy birth to the day of thy death, all these, to¬ 
gether with the position, thy good deeds, thy life, thy 
children, I would wrest from thee, shouldest thou do 
me any harm.” 

“ The Kshatriya, then, who wishes to attain to 
all this, should well consider and say in good faith all 
that is abovemeniioned (thou mayest wrest from me, etc., 
etc.,;” (Ait. Br.'Trauslated by Haug, pp. 357-8, Allahabad, 
1922). There is absolutely nothing to suggest that the 
king gave any undertaking to the people or that his 
pledge had any constitutional significance save and 
except an abject submission to the priestly or spiritual 
authority. 

There is no other passage in the Yedic literature 
directly supporting the theory of coronation oath as 
understood by Mr. Jayaswal. He admits it, but supports 
his position by pointing to what he considers to be direct 
allusions to the ‘ oath ’ in other Yedic texts. We may 
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quote his statement in full:—“ The king-elect is unani¬ 
mously regarded to have taken a vow ( dhritavrata ) before 
he is seated on the throne. The vow, promises, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taittiriya Br., (I. 7. 10, 1-6) 
Ratya-mva ‘ of true sacrifice,’ Satya-dharma ‘ of true (or 
faithful) conduct,’ Satyanrite Varunah, ‘ Yaruna is 
authority in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithless¬ 
ness),’ Satya-raja ‘ true king.’ To what engagement do 
these repeated.expressions allude? The vow or engage¬ 
ment is not cited here. But, it is given in the very Indra 
ceremony in the Aitareva Brahmana. Evidently that 
was universally adopted, as the testimony of later books 
and praetico proves. It is therefore simply alluded to 
and not repeated in other Brahmanas (op. cit., p. 27). 
It is needless to point out that none of the expressions 
cited by Mr. .FayaswaI can be readily taken to refer to any 
‘vow ’ or ‘ oath.’ The words ‘ vrata,’ ‘ Satya, ’ etc., can 
be easily interpreted as ‘ royal duty ’ or ‘ principles ’ as 
generally understood or hud down in scriptures. 

The next evidence cited by Mr. -layaswal is a passage 
from the Mahabharata. After quoting the text of the 
oath, with English translation, (Hindu Polity, Pt. II, p. 
45) Mr. .lay as wal adds: ‘‘To the royal oath the people 
pronounced ' Amen .” 

Here, again, Mr. .layaswal leads his readers to 
believe that the; oath was administered to the king by the 
people at large. But nothing is further from truth. The 
passage occurs in the famous episode of V ena and Prithu. 
After killing the wicked king Vena, the J Brahmavddl 
Rishis (sages) created, out of his right arm, Prithu who 
agreed to follow their behests, whatever they might be. 
Thereupon the Hods and Kishis asked him to promise that 
he should rule in a righteous manner. This is the pass- 
age quoted by Mr. .layaswal. The context, clearly shows, 
that the passage has nothing to do with a coronation 
oath or even any pledge given to the people in general. 
Here, again, it is the Brahmanas who extorted the 
undertaking, and the whole episode, like the passage in 
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Aitaie.ya Brahmana, is an undisguised attempt on the 
part of the respective authors, to demonstrate the superior¬ 
ity of the priestly or the spiritual to the Kshatriya or 
the royal power. 

This is still more forcibly brought out by the passage 
which immediately follows the solemn promise adminis¬ 
tered by the Gods and Sages. 

Vaiuyas-tatas-tan-uvacha devdn-rishi-yuro'jamdn ' 

Brahmana mu mahdhhdgd namasy&h pvrushd- 
rshabhah : 

Evamasto-Ui Vainyas-tu tairn/ctn brahmavadibhih 
(&j,ntiparva, Ch. 59, vv. 109-110). 

“Then the son of Vena told the Gods and rishis 
assembled before him 1 the Brahtnanas, the best and 
foremost of men, are entitled to my obeisance The 
Brahmavadins said : ‘ be it so ” 

This last line is evidently the passage on which 
Mr. Jayaswal based his assertion that “To the royal oath 
the people pronounced 4 Amen ’! ” 

Referring to the whole episode in a footnote (pp. 47-48) 
Mr.. Jayaswal practically admits the weakness of his theory 
and argues as follows in his own defence: 

“ In this description there is a. tendency to appropriate 
the credit of destroyi (sic-destroying ?) the pseudo-histori¬ 
cal tyrant, to Brahma philosophers and Rishis. There are 
clear traces of a subsequent brahmanisation of the theory 
in certain places. All the varnas, it is said in the. beginning 
of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice on the 
appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Rishis alone figure pro¬ 
minently? The reply may be given that Rishis were 
from and represented, all the three Aryan varnas. Yet 
there is no doubt as to a leaning towards Brahmin 
prominence.” 

This argument is extremely, Weak* I have not been 
able to trace the passage, “ in the beginning of the chapter,” 
which says that “ all the vanjas went to the Creator for 
advice on the appointment and election of a king.” But 
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even supposing they did, it does not follow that they had 
any share in the subsequent transactions. According to 
the Calcutta edition of the text of the Mahabharata which 
Mr. Jayaswal has followed, it is the Gods who approached 
Brahma, and the same text definitely attributes to the 
Rishis (sages) the destruction of Vena, and the establish¬ 
ment of Prithu with all that accompanies it. And 
there cannot be any doubt about the underlying motive, 
which, as I have explained above, is a bold assertion of 
the supremacy of the spiritual over temporal power. It is 
no doubt legitimate to deduce from the above passage 
something about the high ideals of kingship and royal 
duty, but of any constitutional guarantee such as is implied 
by tlx; coronation oath, there cannot be any question 
whatsoever. 

Lastly, M. Jayaswal has cited two historical instances 
to prove “ that the coronation oath was not an empty 
formality.” This, in his opinion, “is evidenced by the 
fact that kings at times said with pride that they were 
true to their oaths” (op. cit, p. 50). 

The first instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of the 
“ liinduised Budradaman, ” who “ was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he was satyapratijm, that he never 
levied taxes which were not lawful” (p. 50). Mr. Jayaswal 
evidently refers to the expression “ d-pran-ucchvdsdt- 
purusha-vadha-nirrilti-fcrita-mtyapratijnena anyatra san- 
yrdmashu ” contained in lines 9-10 of the Junagadh 
Inscription of Budradaman (Bp.Ind., VIII, p. 43). The 
passage! has been translated as follows by Prof. Kielhorn 
who edited the inscription, “ who made, and is true to, the 
vow to l he latest breath of his life to abstain from slaying 
men, except in battles” (Ibid p. 47). Nobody has yet 
challenged the correctness of this interpretation, and it is 
difiicult to see how, even by the remotest stretch of 
imagination, one can detect anything about a coronation 
oath in the words quoted above. 

The second instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of 
the Maurya king Brihadratlia. Thus he says: 
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The charge of breaking the oath was at times 
constructively extended. If the monarch failed bo 
maintain the integrity of the state ho was considered 
guiity of breaking his vow. Bnhadratdm Maurya who was 
weak as ruler and during whose reign the Greeks made a 
second attempt at conquering India, was removed from 
the throne, and was called (e.g. by Barm) weak in keeping 
his pratijnd (■Pratijna-durbala).’* 

The passage in question occurs in the sixth chapter 
of Bana’s Harshacharita, and runs as follows :— 

“ Prajnddurvalavi . Semuilr- 

audrfjo Muitnjaiii Brihadr&thcuh pi praha Pnxhpamitrah 
Svdminam ” pp. 198-9). 

The Nirnayasagara Press edition from which 1 have 
quoted has ‘ Prajhd dnroalam ’ instead of c Pratijnd-dnr- 
valam and the texts consulted by Cowell and Thomas had 
evidently the same reading as they translate the word as 
£ foolish’. Fiihrer’s Edition has also the same ‘reading’ but 
even assuming that some editions have Pratiji'ui-dnrnalam, 
and that this is the correct word, it can only be taken to 
mean ‘ weak and irresolute ’ and can hardly be taken to 
refer to the coronation oath, unless there is something in 
the context to that effect. As there is no such thing 
in the text before us it is impossible to accept Mr. Jaya- 
swal’s views, quoted above. 

It would thus appear that no evidence has yet been 
brought forward, which even gives rise to a reasonable 
presumption that there was a constitutional guarantee in 
the shape of a coronation oath in ancient India. The 
notion has, however, been made very familiar by 
Mr. Jayaswal’s writings, and in the prevailing atmosphere 
of Indian politics, caught the imagination of the public. 
I therefore consider it necessary that the whole question 
should be calmly discussed with a view to find out the 
truth. 



THE CEYLON EXPEDITION OF .7ATAVARMAN 
VIKA PANDYA 

By Prop. K. A. Nilakanta Hastri, m.a., 

The University, Madras. 

- ♦—- 

About the middle of the thirteenth century A.D. the 
Pandyan kingdom was ruled by two rulers—there might 
have been others -a Sundara Pandya and a Vira Pandya, 
both bearing the prenomen .Tatavarinan. The former is 
the most celebrated of the rulers of the second empire, a 
great warrior and builder, whose achievements are found 
recorded in a number of inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. These inscriptions occur in all the Tamil districts 
and in Neliore and Ouddapah. Sundara Pandya, whose 
reign began towards the close of April 1 ‘251 A.D. was ably 
assisted by VTra Pandya who came to power about two 
years later. The inscriptions of Vira Pandya, not yet as 
well studied as those of his elder contemporary, often 
corroborate and confirm facts recorded in Sundara’s in¬ 
scriptions. We shall consider the more important records 
of Vira Pandya and in particular discuss the relations 
between the Pandyan kingdom and Ceylon in this period; 
incidentally wo shall see that the Pandyas must have 
maintained a live contact with the Hindu kingdoms across 
the seas, a contact ol which we have only a verv few 
traces left in contemporary records. 

Sundara Pandva’s inscription says that he levied a 
tribute of precious jewels and elephants from the ruler of 
Ceylon : 

tulangoli maniyuh-jflH velamuiii 

Ilaugai kavalanai-yijfai kondaruli. 
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In the subjugation of Ceylon that is hinted at hero. Yira 
Pandya must have taken a prominent p:JL; and this 
becomes clear from the inscriptions ,f Vira Pandya. The 
Ceylonese chronicle Gulavamsa has also preserved data of 
great value for a correct understanding of the occurrences 
in Ceylon. 1 

The exaction of the tribute of elephants and pearls 
from the ruler of Ceylon is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Sundara Pandya from his seventh regnal year. i.r. from 
about 1258 A.l). 2 In the inscriptions of Vira Pandya, 
the conquest of Ceylon is briefly mentioned together with 
that of the Cola country and the subjugation of the &avaka 
ruler in the words : 

u In the tenth year of King •latavarman aliax 
Tribhuvankacakravatin Sr! Vira, Pandya-deva who was 
pleased to take the Sonadu, Ilain and the Savagan’s 
crown, together with his crowned head.’’ 3 The tenth 
year of Vira Pandya would be about 1263 A. l). and in an 
inscription dated the 73rd day of the eleventh year, we 
find detailed account of tin* expedition against Ceylon 

1 Attention was drawn to the passages in the Gulavamsa hy Kern 
in 1896— Twee Krijystochten nit den ludischen Archipel togen 
Ceilon (BKI, 1896, pp 240-45); Ferrand was, I think, the 
first writer to connect the inscriptions of Vira Pandya with 
the Gulavamsa account of the invasions against Ceylon- 
JA : 11: 20 (1922), pp. 47-51 and 226-9); I have not seen 
Krom’s articlo De undergony van Srlvijaya in the ‘Modedoe- 
lingen dor Kotiinklijke Akadomio van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde’—Deal 62, Serie 13, No. 5 (1926) 
pp. 149-71 -which is characterised by Ooedos as ‘une remarqu- 
able essai de synthese iiistorique’. The paper ‘A propos de la 
chute du royaume de Srivijaya’ ( BKI, 1927> pp* 459 ff) of the 
last mentioned writer is important. See also Krom— Ilindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis , pp. 384-5. 

‘ The Pandyan Kingdom , p. 161. 

'588 of 1916. The text (1.1) is: Svasti Sri Koccadaiya-panma- 
rana tiripuvanac-cakravattiga} Sonadum-flamum Savagan 
mudiyum mudittalaiyuh gondaruliya srl Vira-Pandiya-devar- 
kku yandu 10—vadu. For the meaning of mudittalaikonda - 
ruliya see--The Colas , i., p. 170. 
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and of the part of the Savaka ruler in it. .So far the full 
text of this account is available in only one copy, that 
from Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottah State. 1 2 This 
account is part of a long yra&adi of Vira Pandya beginning 
tirumagaf vdar mvlai ; but an inscription from Senda- 
marigalam dated in the ninth year (1262) 2 with this 
yramati does not contain the long passage relating to the 
Ceylon expedition ; while another version of the same 
yrnsasfti from Attur (Tinnevelly District) 3 -is of no use, as 
it is fragmentary and undated. Two other versions of the 
same yramsti have been traced in Dalapatisamudram 
(Tinnevelly District.) both dated in the fourth year (1257) 4 5 
and neither containing the passage relating to the Ceylon 
expedition. 

Now, all these inscriptions, even those which do not 
contain the narrative of the Ceylon expedition, give a long 
list of countries that acknowledged the suzerainty of Vira 
Pandya and sent tributes to his palace; this list includes 
Kadaram s besides China and liamaniia (Arunianam). I 
do not think that the mention of Kadaram here has any 
historical significance. It only means that Kadaram was 
one of the countries known to the composer of the yramxti. 
Hence the occurrence Kadaram in the high-flown list of 
subject countries in 1257 cannot be taken to mean that a 
conflict between Vlra Pandya and the king of Kadaram 
had taken place by that time, and that Vlra Pandya had 
come out victorious in it. The exact context in which 
Kadaram occurs in these inscriptions will lie seen from 
the following section of the prasaxti :— 

“ Gangam. Gaudam, Kadaram, Kasipam, Kongam, 
Kudiram, Kosalam, Maluvam, Arumanam, Sonagam, 

1 3f>(» of IDOt) hi. 300. 

2 480 of lS):lo. 

2 407 of 1930. 

8 ami 9 ot 1929. The vernal year of No- 9 is clear in the 
impression. 

5 AHM. 1912 II 39. 407 of 1930, however, does not include this 
namo. 
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Cinatn, Avanti, Karunadain, Xlaw, Kalingam, Telingam, 
Pepanam (?), Dandakam (or Dandanam (?), and Pandaram 
the kings of these and all other lands, and the strong 
mandalikas, having entered the victorious gate of the 
palace in the jewelled mansions of which the three drums 
reverberated, awaited the convenience 'of Vira Pandya), 
made obeisance at his feet and presented before him the dark 
elephants and the treasure (they had brought as tribute).” 

It will be seen that this is court-poetry, not histoy; 
the names of countries have been chosen with a view to 
euphony and metrical effects, and there is no attempt here 
to state facts. 

The Kudumiyamalai version of the prasadi is, as has 
been pointed out already, unique in its account of the 
Ceylon war of Ylra Pandya. The text is corrupt and not 
easy to make out in all its details. This part of the 
prakadi opens with a statement of the object of the expe¬ 
dition ; there are serious gaps in the text here, but we can 
see that there was some dispute in Ceylon, that one of 
the ministers had invoked Pandyan intercession, and that 
the king’s aim was to uphold in proper form the ancient 
practice of royalty 1 araisiyal ralakkam iierippada ndthn)- 
(jurippinvl). Then we learn that among the kings of 
Ceylon one was killed on the battlefield and all his troops, 
treasures and paraphernalia confiscated (araidi-kehi-dai/am 
adaiya vnri ), after which the double carp (the Pandya 
emblem) was put upon the fine flags waving on the Kona- 
malai and the Trikutagiri, another king (of Ceylon! was 
compelled to surrender his elephants as tribute. Finally, 
the son of the Savaka, who had formerly disregarded 
commands and evinced hostility, came and prostrated 
(before Ylra Pandya) and was duly rewarded. The text 
is difficult here and so far as I can make it out, the 
Savaka’s son was presented with the anklet of heroes 
(Vlrakkalal), was taken round in procession on an elephant, 
and was permitted to proceed at once to Anurapuri 1 

1 This important statement is basod on what I consider the most 
likely emendation of an obscure phrase. Vide Appendix 
where I give the text with some noto6 on readings. 
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because it was thought (by Vira Pandya) that it was only 
proper that the son should rule the vast land of Ceylon 
formerly ruled by his father. 

Ho far the evidence of Pandyan inscriptions. The 
facts ascertained from them may be set down as 
follows:— 

1255 A.D.—Kadaram mentioned in Vira Pandya’s prasasti. 

1258 A.D.— Ceylonese king already subject to Sundara Pandya. 

1263 A.L>.—Vira Pandya’s conquest of Ilam and the Savagan 

first mentioned. 

1264 A.D.—Details of the expedition of Vira Pandya against 

Coylon, its two kings, and the son of the Savaga 
(Kudumiyamalai inscription which liko other in¬ 
scriptions from 1255 onwards includes Kadaram 
among states tributary to Vira Pandya). 

If these facts were all that we had access to, we should 
be inclined to disregard the rhetorical mention of Kadaram 
in Vira Pandya’s prasasti as of no historical value, and to 
hold that the Savagan or his son who made his submis¬ 
sion to Vira Pandya after a futile effort; at resistance was 
a representative of some alien line that had established 
itself in a part of Ceylon ; for we know that the island 
was for a long time the happy hunting ground of adven¬ 
turers from different lands in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and that bickerings among rival dynasties of 
Kalinga, Tamil and Malayala and even N. Indian origin, 
and military risings and civil commotions disturbed the 
peace of the land. 1 

Let us now turn to the evidence from the s'ide of 
Ceylon. 13y Geiger’s scheme of chronology, all the dates 
given above from Pandyan inscriptions fall in the reign 
of Parakkamabahu II, l l 23(i-il A. I). 2 The Grdavamsa 
gives a glowing account of this reign and does not record 
any reverses experienced by the Ceylonese ruler. To- 

1 Cf. Tlio Colas, i., pp. 296 and Codrington: Short History of 

Ceylon, Chit. IV and V. 

2 Culavamsa, ii., p. xiv. 
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wards the end of his reign, on the other hand, Kiog 
Parakkamabahu sums up his own achievements as 
follows:— 1 2 

“ From my father I have inherited alone (the province 
of) Mayaraltha but have now again conquered the two 
other provinces and brought the three kingdoms completely 
under one umbrella. All the Damilas who were for him 
invincible, I have vanquished and all the kings of the 
Yanni dwelling here and there in mountain and wilderness 
I have brought over to my side. Having spread my fame 
everywhere also in foreign lands, I have for long held sway 
in just fashion. I have brought hither king’s daughters 
from Jambudlpa with gifts and thereby made the nobles 
in the foreign land your kinsmen. The heroes of the 
Pandus and the Colas, the kings sprung from the dynasties 
of the Sun and Moon, have sent, me diadems and orna¬ 
ments.” 

The relation betweeu Ceylon and the Tamil kingdoms 
depicted here is directly opposed to the evidence of the 
Pandya inscriptions; not only is there no question here 
of the subordination of Ceylon to Pandya rule, but there 
is not even a hint of the campaign of Vlra Pandya, and 
the Pandyan and Cola rulers are said to have honoured 
the Ceylonese ruler by sending him presents. 

The Javakas are mentioned twice in this period in 
the Culavamsa.’ On both occasions they invaded Ceylon 
under the leadership of Candabhanu and were repulsed. 
The first occasion was in the 11th year of Parakkamabahu 
IT, say 1247 A.L). 3 

“ When .the eleventh year of the reign of this king 
had arrived, a king of the Javakas known by the name of 
Candabhanu landed with a terrible Javaka army under the 
treacherous pretext that they also were followers of the 
Buddha. All these wicked Javaka soldiers who invaded 

1 CV. ell. 87, vv. 24-29. 

2 Tliis is the continuation of the Mahdvamsa anti often described 

by that name. 

3 CV. eh. 83 vv. 36-48, 
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ever}' landing place and who with their poisoned arrows, 
like to terrible snakes, without ceasing harassed the people 
whomever they caught sight of, laid waste, raging in their 
fury, all Lanka. Just as flashes of lightning with floods of 
water (visit) a place destroyed by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been harassed by Magha and 
others was ravaged anew by the Javakas. Then the king 
sent forth his sister’s son, the heroic prince Virabahu 
with soldiers to fight the Javakas. The fearful Rahu, 
namely Virabahu,with his terrible appearance completely 
destroyed (the moon-light, namely) Candabhanu in the 
fields of heaven, namely in the battle. He placed his 
heroic Slhala soldiers here and there and began to open 
fight with the Javaka warriors. The good Slhala warriors, 
sure in aim, the archers, shattered in pieces with their 
sharply pointed arrows, in the battle the countless number 
of arrows whizzing against them with their poisoned 
tips which were shot swiftly one after the other by 
the Javaka soldiers from a machine. Going forth to the 
combat like Rama, Prince Yirabahu slew numbers of 
Javakas, as Rama slew the Rakkasas. The Veramba 
wind, namely VJraba.hu, possessed of great vehemence, 
shattered again and again the forest wilderness, namely 
the Javaka foes. After thus putting to flight the Javakas 
in combat, he freed the whole region of Lanka from the 
foe.” 

At the time of the second inroad of Candabhanu, 
Parakkamabii.hu II was no longer ruling actively, but was 
occupying himself in works of piety after laying the burden 
of the government on his son Vijayaba.hu IV. This means 
that the invasion took place sometime about 1271 A.I), 
or a little earlier. “ At that time the Lord of men Can¬ 
dabhanu, formerly beaten after hard fighting, having 
collected from the countries of the Pandus and Colas and 
elsewhere many Damila soldiers, representing a great 
force, landed with his Javaka army in Mahatittha. After 
the king had brought over to his side the Sihalas dwelling 
in Padi, Kurundi and other districts, he marched to 
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Subhagiri. He set up there an armed camp and* sent 
forth messengers with the message: ‘I shall take 
Tislhala; I shall not leave it to thee. Yield up to me 
therefore together with the tooth roly* ot the sage, the 
bowl relic and the royal dominion. If thou wilt not, then 
fight.’ Thereupon Vijayabahu summoned the Ruler 
Virabahu, took counsel with him, had a strong force 
equipped for him and spake : 1 Hurrah, to-day both of us 
shall see the strength of our arms.’ Then the two set 
forth, surrounded the great army of Candrabhiiuu on all 
sides and fought a great battle, terrible as a combat of 

llama. Then w r ere the hostile warriors subdued in 

* 

battle, and weaponless, the soldiers of the foe wandered 
around, prayed and implored, tortured by fear, were 
benumbed, trembled, begged for mercy in the fight, 
whined and grieved full of terror. In their distress certain 
of the foe fled to the forest, others to the sea, others again 
to the mountains. After Vijayabahu had thus fought and 
slain many' soldiers, he sent the Lord of men Candrabhanu 
flying defenceless. But the loveliest women of his court and 
all the elephants and horses, the swords and many other 
weapons, the entire treasure, the trumpets of victory, 
the banner of victory—all these he sent to his father. 

“ Having in this way fought the fiery battle, conquered 
the province and won the Victory', he united Lanka under 
the umbrella of his dominions 

In 1896, Kern, who first drew attention to these 
passages in the Ceylonese chronicle, pointed out that in 
the second half of the 13th century no prince of the name 
Candrabhanu was known to Javanese history, and that he 
might have been a prince from Sumatra (also called 
Javaka sometimes) though little was known of the state 
of affairs in Sumatra at the time. 2 More recently, Ferrand 
explained the term Javaka as applicable to Sumatra; 3 
but Bosch has expressed the view that the term must be 


1 CV. Ch. 88. vv. 62-76. 

2 TBG. (VI 2). 46 (1896), pp. 244-45. 

3 JA, 11: 20 (1922), pp. 163 ff, esp. 172. 
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taken to stand for the entire island kingdom (het geheele 
eilandenrijk) ruled by the Maharaja and in particular, the 
present Java; 1 Coedes has argued that Javaka, though 
phonetically corresponding to Zabag of the Arab writers, 
need not necessarily be its geographical equivalent, and 
that it is best accepted as simply an ethnic name for all 
Indonesians—simplement un nom ethnique designant les 
Indonesians/ 

Krom was the first writer to accept fully Ferrand’s 
identification of Javaka with Sumatra, treat Chandrabhanu 
accordingly as ruler of Sri Vijaya, and attribute to the 
unfortunate expeditions of Candrabhanu against Ceylon a 
large share in bringing about the downfall of the Sumatran 
empire of Sri Vijaya towards the end of the thirteenth 
century; 3 for the empire weakened by the reverses 
sustained by Candrabhanu was unable to resist aggressions 
of the Thai of Sukhodaya from the north and of King 
Krtanagara from Java. 

This thesis of Krom was the subject of a critical 
examination by Coedes 4 in the light of a fresh study of 
the Candrabhanu inscription of Jaiya (T230 A.D.) first 
published by him in 1018. He pointed out that there 
was no reason to consider Candrabhanu a ruler of Sri 
Vijaya, as neither Sri Vijaya nor the Sailendravamsa was 
mentioned in his inscription of 1230 A.D. On the 
contrary, Candrabhanu describes himself as of the 
Padmavamsa or Kamalakula and as lord of the Paucanda- 
vatnsa, whatever this may mean. It is best to regard 
him therefore as a local ruler of Tambralinga. 

Coedes justifies the identification of Candrabhanu of 
the -Jaiya inscription with Candrabhanu, the king of the 
Jiivakas, of the Gufaoamm narrative on two grounds: 
(1) the inhabitants of Tambralinga might well have been 

1 TUG. 64 (1024). 

' BKI- H3 (1927), |). 103. 

3 Da Onderyany Van Crivijaya as summarised by Coedes BKI. 

83 (1927), p. 459- 

4 A propos de la chute du Iioyaume de Crivijaya, BKI. 83 (1927). 



described as Javakas, a general ethnic term as pointed 
out before, because, before the advent of the Thai, they 
differed little from the people of Sumatra, Javaka par 
excellence, and because Tambraling.t, hail been for a time a 
dependency of Sri Vijaya (Sumatra); (2) both the 
Candrabhanus are clearly Buddhists. 

On the chronology of Candrabhanu’s invasions, 
Ooedes accepts a suggestion from Jouveau-Dubreuil, and 
applying a correction of fifteen years to Wijesimha’s dates 
for Parakkamabahu II, gets 1225-1260 as the period of 
his rule and places the two invasions against Ceylon in 
1236 and 1256. Tie finds confirmation of these dates, 
particularly the second one, in a tradition preserved in 
the Jinakdlamdlinl, composed at the beginning of the 
16th century. While it seems probable enough that 
the peaceful embassy to Ceylon from Siridhammaraja 
mentioned in the Jinahllamcdinl has some relation to the 
facts mentioned in the Mahdvamsa , 1 I am not so sure 
that the work is of any great value. And the correction 
of fifteen years made on the suggestion of Jouveau- 
Dubreuil in the chronology of Wijesimha is somewhat 
arbitrary. The argument based on the chronology of 
the Pandyan civil war is not conclusive, because the 
chronology of the reign of ftajadhiraja IT is involved in 
much obscurity, and it is by no means clear that the civil 
war commenced between 1163 and 1168. On the other 
hand, the scheme of chronology put forward recently by 
Geiger in his translation of the Gufavainm is based on 
much careful research and, so far as I know, it works very 
well indeed from the standpoint of South Indian History. 
On this scheme we have seen that the two invasions fall 
in 1247 and say 1267-71. Even with these dates, there 
is no insuperable chronological difficulty in identifying 
Candrabhanu of the Mahdcamsa with his namesake of 
the Jaiya inscription; but if we assume that the second 

’*11 y ci containment quolque rapport entre les fails relates 
dans lo maliavainsa, el., ceux que fait cennaitre la Jina- 
kalamulinl’ Coedes, BKI. ibid p. 465. 
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invasion took place after the commencement of the reign 
of Vijayabahu, i.e., in 1271 or 1272, we get an unduly 
long interval between the Jaiya inscription and the 
second inroad. 

Coodcs finds another justification for his date, 1256, 
for the second inroad of Candrabhanu, and his line of 
argument, drawn from Pandyan inscriptions, is such as 
to lead him to the conclusion that the Mahdvamsa 
account of the second invasion of Candrabhanu and the 
narrative of the Ceylon campaign in Vlra Pandya’s 
inscription are just different accounts of the same 
transactions. The position he takes is not without its 
difficulties, and he recognises them fully. He says: 1 
“ Cor 'what reason Jatavarrnan Vlra Pandya turned in the 
sequel against his old ally the Javaka king, it is difficult 
to make out in the midst of the contradictory- data 
furnished by Indian epigraphy and the Sinhalese chronicle. 
What was exactly the result of the campaign of 1256? 
The defeat of the king of Ceylon and of the king of the 
Javakas, say the Piindyan inscriptions;—a victory for the 
Sinhalese army and the defeat of the Javaka, says the 
Mahdvamsa. On a closer view, these answers, apparently 
contradictory, are in accord on one point: the defeat of 
the Javaka. The Mahdvamsa, in fact, speaks only of the 
defeat of the; Javakas, without saying anything of their 
Indian allies, whose pretensions to victory arc.perhaps 
not wholly unjustified. It is after all the unhappy 
Candrabhanu that had to pay the whole cost of his 
enterprise. ” 

Now let us see how, according to Coedes, the 
Pandyan inscriptions support the date 1256. Vlra 
Pandya s records fix his Ceylon expedition between 1254 
and 1265 ; but his co-ruler Kundara Pandya’s inscriptions 
state that his conquest of Ceylon took place before his 
ninth year, i.e., 125!), so that the actual date must lie 
between 1254 and 1259 ; we may therefore conclude that 


BKI. ibid \). -167. 
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the PSndyas who aided Candrabhanu in 12.56 were no 
other than the two rulers just mentioned. 

Plausible as this reasoning sounds, a closer analysis 
of the Pandyan records makes it difficult to accept it. 
We have shown above that Jatavarman Sundara claims 
to have subjugated the Ceylonese ruler before 1258; but 
the campaign in which the Savagan is involved is not 
mentioned in any of Vira Pandya’s inscriptions earlier 
than 126-3, and we do not get the details in the tiramagal 
Valar prasasti till the next year, though the prasasti itself 
occurs in inscriptions of the fourth and ninth years of 
Vira Pandya, i.e., of A.p. 1257 and 1262. We have 
therefore no reason to suppose that Sundara Pandya and 
Vira Pandya fought together in the same campaign 1 or 
that that campaign was fought in 1256. In fact the date 
1256 which appeared to Coedes the strongest point in his 
demonstration is not borne out in fact either by the 
Malulvamm or the Pandyan inscriptions, and that being 
so, not much importance can be attached to the evidence 
of the JinakdlamdUnl. 

. Again it should be noted that we have no evidence 
that Candrabhanu and the Pandya king were friends in 
the first instance, and that the Pandya turned against 
Candrabhanu at a later stage. All that we learn from 
the Mahdvamm is that before he undertook his second 
expedition against Ceylon, he recruited soldiers in the 
Pandya and Cola countries, i.e., in the Tamil country 
generally ; and we have no reason to suppose, that these 
soldiers were sent by the kings of the land, that, indeed, 
they were anything more than mere mercenaries in search 
of adventure and a livelihood. 


1 Sec the present writer’s Pandyan Kintjdom, Chs. XI and XII 
for an account of the reigns of these kings. Sundara was 
doubtless the principal ruler assisted by Vira Pap iya, and 
as Sundara was a great warrior, it is quite possible that 
early in his reign he fought in Ceylon and won some minor 
success. We have seen that the Mahdvamsa is silent on 
the Pan iyan inroads. 



if wo grant that the two Candrabhanus of Jaiya in¬ 
scription and of the Mahdvatusa are identical, and further 
assume that the tiacagan or the Savayati-maindan (son of 
the Savaga) of the inscriptions of Vira Pandya is also the 
same person, we get the following data regarding him : 
1230 A. D.— Inscription of Jaya 
1217 A. D.— First expedition against Ceylon 
Before 1203 A. 1).—Defeat at the hands of Vira Pandya 

s 

in Ceylon 

C. 1270 A. 1).— Second war with Ceylon aided by 
Damija mercenaries. 

Let me add that the evidence of VTra Piindya’s inscrip¬ 
tion from Kudamiyamalai shows, not that Vira Pandya 
was at first the ally of Candrabhauu and later on became 
his enemy and killed him as has been thought, 1 but 
rather that the Savaga was at first unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge Vira Piindya’s suzerainty, that subsequently he 
made obeisance to Vira Pandya (falandniudiraifija ), and 
he was duly rewarded by Vira Pandya with presents and 
was allowed to rule Ceylon, perhaps a part of it, on the 
score that it was but proper that the son should rule the 
land once ruled by his father. It seems to me that all the 
facts attested by our sources can be accounted for only 
on one of two assumptions: either Candrabhauu of the 
Jaiya inscription was not identical with the other Candra- 
bhanu, or some years after the Jaiya inscription he must 
have sought a career in Ceylon and met with a consider¬ 
able amount of success in his endeavour. In any event, 
the Candrabhauu of the Maltarainsa, if he was identical 
with the Savaga of the Pandya inscriptions, as perhaps 
he was,- found it possible to put up a big fight after a 
long interval after the first war with Parakkamabahu, 
maintained diplomatic connections with the Pandyas, 


1 Coedos, HKf. ibid, p. 4(it». 

J Candrahhami is called the kin:< of the .1 aval;as in the Malid- 
ramsa, not cl Javakani. And the Pandyan inscription 
speaks of a Siiva&ui or Savagun maindan. 
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raised a Tamil army in South India to supplement -the 
strength he derived from the nucleus of Malay adven¬ 
turers who had gone over with him, and apparently ruled 
a part of Ceylon by right of conquest an*d perhaps even 
transmitted it to his son, though he had to acknowledge 
Pandyan suzerainty for a time. 

Much still remains vague and uncertain; but the 
history of Ceylon is a confused tangle and the Maha- 
mmaa does not always tell the whole story. Tamil 
inscriptions also often exaggerate the achievements of 
Tamil kings of Ceylon. I have only sought to suggest 
a tentative hypothesis for reconciling all the authentic 
date we have been able to draw from our sources. 

There remains the question whether the Silvaga 
opponent of Vlra Pandya had anything to do with lvada- 
ram, and whether we derive any light from the story of 
Candrabhanu’s adventures on the downfall of the empire 
of Sri Yijaya. Goodes says: ‘ The inscription of 12(>4 

mentions the victory over the king of the Javakas, but 
does not speak of Kadaram; that of 12(35 mentions the 
victory against Kadaram, but does not speak of the 
Javaka.’ Kadaram then was under Candrabhanu, the 
ruler of Tambralinga, who, it has been shown had nothing 
to do with Sri Vijaya or the Sailondras. It is clear that 
the designation ‘ king of Kadaram ’ applied to the Sailon¬ 
dras of Sri Vijaya in the lltli century came to apply to a 
local ruler of Tambralinga by the middle of the 13th 
century. If we recall the importance of the possession of 
Kadaram to the prosperity of the maritime empire of Sri 
Vijaya, we shall not be wrong in dating the decline of Sri 
Vijaya from this period, if not earlier. 1 

It will be seen that the whole argument here rests 
on the supposed antithesis between the inscriptions of the 
tenth and eleventh years of Jatavarman Vlra Paiulya. 
This antithesis is however not real; for while both the 
inscriptions mention the defeat of the Savaka, the later 
record in more detail than the earlier, Kadaram occurs 


1 BK1. ibid, pp. 467-8. 
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only in the later record in an impossible list of states 
tributary to the Pandyan king. We have discussed this 
list already and shown that no historical value can attach 
to the inclusion of Kadaram in such a list. In short, we 
have no evidence that Candrabhiinu of the Jaiya inscrip¬ 
tion had Kadaram under his control. For to include 
Kadaram among his possessions we must be able to estab¬ 
lish two propositions: (1) that he was identical with the 
Savaka of the Pandyan inscriptions and (2) that the 
Pandyan records describe the Savagan as king of 
Kadaram. The first proposition is probable, though not 
demonstrably so; the dates on Geiger’s scheme raise a 
doubt on this point. The second proposition seems to 
have its origin in the somewhat inaccurate summary of 
the inscription of the J 1th year of Vlra Pandya given in 
the Madras Epigraphy report of 1912 and reproduced by 
Ferrand. 

The other arguments adduced by Coedes for dating 
the decline of Sri Vijaya from 1178 A.D. are left un¬ 
touched by this result of our examination of the Pandyan 
inscriptions. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE KUPUMIYAMALAI INSCRIPTION OF JATAVARMAN 
VIRA-PANDYADEYA (356 of 1906). 

Text. 

1. Tirumaga] vajar mulai tiru marpu talaippa 1 
porumagal vanamulai 2 puyam punarndu kalippa 
nan-rrioli 3 naninisaic-conmagal iruppa t- 
tisaigal ettinumisaima- 

gal 4 valara 

2. iru munru samaiyamum oru munru tamilum 
veda nfinkum nldiyil A-ilanga 

Gangam Gaudam Kadaratn Kasipam 
Kongam Kudirarn Kosalam Maluvam 
Arumanam Sonagam Sinam A 

vanti 

3. Karunadam Ilain Kalingam Telingam 
Pepanam Tandagam 5 Pandaram mudali(ya*) 

« emhuli 6 vendarum igal mandallgarum 

mum-maraisu inulangum semmani maligai 
koyir korra vayir pugundu 

4. kalain parttuk-kalal inai panindu 
nlla velamum nediyamum katta 
puviri solaik-kavikkalatfcu 7 c- 
Colan poruda velapporil 

mad ap-pi n;ai;ak-k adak -ka] i-y ana i 
tulakka (i*) c-cemborrodikkaiyir 

5. vajaittu merkondu vagai pidittu sudiya 8 
talaipperanmai tanittani-yeduttu 
kalaikkavirajar kavinperat-tudippa 
serra 9 mannar titattiyamal (?) 10 

1 tajaipa<ja 

2 valarmutai 

3 Read na- 

4 rmm Jayamagal 

5 Tandaram 

6 eppuvi (?) 

' Kavirikkajafctu 

8 sudi 

9 terra 

10 tisaiyariyamal (?) 
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orrai-yali-yulagu valmia 1 

6 - .. , 

6. nai mannavar iraikodirainja 

minavar kodi meruvilonga 3 
Vacluvarikkodungirl valanga vannam 
naduvu nilai sengol nadorum nadappa 
ottisaimannarum irungali kadindu 
mutta ve — 

7. nkudai mulunilavu soriya 
oru rnoli tarippap-puvi muludutidan 
mada-marpu vijanga mani-inudi sudi 
urai kelu (mara*)pil araisiyal vajakkam 

nerippada nattum kurippinul .ttisain (da*) 

tiruppadam se . tirunda mandiri 

8. saranamai tigalndinidu nokki muranmigu sirappil 

I lam an nar 4 ilaguvaril oruvanai 
vi lap porud u 5 vi nm isai - yen* i 
uriinaicciiiTamum uyknlam pukkut- 
tarumai yamnaiyum pala* 

9. padaippuraviyum 
kanamanitterum sinavadain(a*) rum 
nagattodum navamanikkuvaiyum 
adagattiriyum 6 ari—aianamum 

m ud iyum kadgainum mul um ani-yuramui n 
kodiyun-gudaiyuin kulir venkavariyum 
murasuu-jan — 

10. gamum fcandu mudali(ya # ) 
arairukolu day am adaiya vari 

Kilmmiannavar kandu kandenga 
K 6 n a m a 1 ai y i n urn Ti r i k CnJ agi riy in um 
urukelu koclimisai-yiru kayololudi 
cnaivondanai anai tiiai kondu 

11. panel- 
eval soyyadigal seydirunda 

Sava(ga") n mai ndan talani i 7 rund irai nj a 
vlrakkalal vira(va*) laraic-cuttit- 

1 yulagul.alamara (?) 

- idarkodiraindu 

3 So Dalapatisamudrani version (8 of 1929). Others read Kodi - 

ttcruvilewfa 

4 I.Ua- 

5 viila- 

*' -kkinyum (?) 

' rial am- 
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tirukkolam alaivappadan kalittu (?) 
valangi aru]i mulangu kalireri 
par muludariya urva- 

12. lahjefy*) vittu 
tandai yanda tadangadal-Ilam 

maindan pe . gum 1 marapena nlnaippit- 

taraisida magindu anurpuriccu (?) 2 
viraiyaccelgena vidaikoduttaruli 
yagamadandai anbudan satti 

vagai suda ma- 

13. dumanagamala 

varndavenkavarin vadalun-denralum 
vendar visa virasingadanattu 
kapakandaluviya kamar valla. 

14.da 

porrodi punaindu malarnda malarkkolum 
paripuraiccinadi ulagamulududaiyaroduiri 
vln irundaruliya svasti sri ko- 

15. ccadaipanrnarana tiripuvanaccakkai’avatfcigal 
siri Yirapandiya devarku yandu 11—vadu 
# 173 nfil. 

Abstract of contents (with some notes). 

Lines 1—4. 

To nediyamum-katta —Rhetorical praise of the king’s rule Pn- 
historical. Note the list of tributary countries (Gangain to Papdarain) 
which includes Ka larain as the third name; only one version of the 
prasasti omits it. 

Lines 4—5. 

puviri solai to tudippa. A fight at Kavi(ri)kkaiam with the 
Cola king in which Vlra Pandya captured several elephants, a victory 
praised by poets in many ways. 

Lines 5—7. 

serra mannar ... mani mudisudi : the distress of enemy kings, 
the power and justice of Pandyan rule. Prom this point all versions 
of this prasasti except the Kudumiyamalai one pass direct to 1. 12 

yagamadandai > etc . 

Lines 7 — 12. 

Account of Ceylon expedition : opens with an appeal from the 
Ceylonese minister (mandiri) to the Pandya, and the defeat and death 
of one Ceylonese king ( oruvanai vllapporudu vinmisaiyerri) and 
capture of his paraphernalia, the setting up of the flag of victory on 

1 These words are omitted in the Pudukkottah text. 

2 Anurapurikku (?) 
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the Konamalai and Trikutagiri and the subjugation of another king 
(flnai vendnnai dnai tiraihondu ), and finally from {pandeval) comes the 
reference to Sdvaiya) n-maindan , his initial contumacy, later submis¬ 
sion, the rewards he received, the procession on an elephant and his 
restoration to the kingdom of Ceylon (tadangadal Ilam) once ruled by 
his father (tandai-yanda,). 

Lines 13—15. 

Rhetorical end. 



GOVINJ) PANT BUNDELA AND PANIPAT 

BY V. RAGHAVENDRA RAO, M.A., U.T., 
Intermediate College, Mysore. 


Govind Ballal Kher, the ancestor of tho brave Rani 
of Jhansi, was largely responsible for the disaster of 
Panipat. His career has been brilliantly summed up by 
the late Y. K. Raj wade. 

Govind Ballal came to the notice of Baji Rao I 
during his compaigns in the Hindustans. It was Chimaji 
Appa who first appointed Govind as Kamisdar about 
tho year 1737. The latter was frequently employed as an 
envoy to negotiate with the local chieftains, terms of 
peaoe and tribute. After the reduction of Bundelkhand 
by Baji Rao, Govind Pant was appointed as mamlatdar 
in the same province ( C . 1746 A.D.). 

It was in the period of the third Peshwa, that 
the dubious nature of Govind Pant was revealed. He 
was slack in remitting the revenue collections and com¬ 
missioners of enquiry merely confirmed the suspicion of 
Govind Pant’s corruption and maladministration. Ho 
evaded rendering his accounts of his collections for more 
than two years. Even Sadashiva Kao was put off by 
idle excuses and specious promises. 

During the Panipat campaigns Govind Pant was 
enjoined to check the movements of Najib Khan and 
Shuja-ud-Dowla and intercept their possible coalition. 
But Govind Pant was determined to ruin the cause of his 
master, and so kept quiet. Not merely did he permit 
Shuja-ud-Dowla to negotiate with the invader, but, he also 
failed to keep in readiness a flotilla of boats, as required 
by Sadashiva Rao. Hence the Bbao found himself unable 
to move about the Doab freely, for lack of transport 

527 
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facilities. His one aim was to meet the invader on the 
frontiers and to have behind himself the full resources of the 
CangoGic valley. In such a contingency, Abdali would 
be isolated and be easily vulnerable to the Mar at ha forces. 
But, all the fond hopes of the Maratha leader were 
betrayed and the game allowed to escape by the criminal 
conduct of Govind Pant Bundela. 

Another act of treachery of the Pant was his failure to 
keep in readiness the revenue collections by him to meet 
the expenses of the army of the expedition. But the 
oflicer defended his conduct by lame excuses. Sadashiva 
ltao tried various means of extracting money from him 
and in vain. The Bundela was a past master in the art 
of turning away the wrath of his master. He wrote in¬ 
sinuating letters to the leader who was taken up the 
sweet words and ample promises of his subordinate. 
Hence, he escaped drastic punishment from the hands of 
his superiors. The absence of another man of equal 
ability to take the place of Govind Pant was also the 
reason for Sadashiva Rao’s failure to chastise the Pant. 

It has already been noticed that the Maratha 
Commander-in-chief was hampered in his movements ow¬ 
ing to lack of boats, due to the treachery of Govind Pant. 
Rise, Ahmad Shah Abdali would not have been permitted 
to gather allies around him, in Hindustan. His forces 
were not yet formidable, as he was encamped at Sikhan- 
dara. And just at that moment he would be no match 
for the Marat has, only if the latter could command the 
river fords, in high floods. That was not to be. The 
next item of strategy was to keep the Rohillas and the ruler 
of Oudh within their own frontiers by raising troubles 
and insurrections within. This was also the duty entrusted 
to Govind Pant, and he egregiously failed to do it. 

Then Bhao, captured Delhi and let go the followers 
of Abdali, with all honours. The possession of Delhi 
enhanced the prestige of the Marathas throughout the 
Hindustan. Then the Indian allies of Abdali seriously 
contemplated deserting his standard, since he was 
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obviously,powerless against the Marathas to occupy the 
capital of India. Shuja-ud-Dowla repented of his conduct 
and tried to patch up peace with the Marathas. The 
invader felt himself betrayed on every side and was also 
faced with serious discontent in his 6wn army. He 
preferred safe retreat and sent an envoy to the Maratha 
camp, to sound for peace terms. But the Bhao did not 
want half-measures, and so was indifferent to the envoy. 
In fact, he was burning to avenge for the defeat of 
Siudhia, six months before, by the hands of the Afghans. 
Let but the floods subside, the enemy would be brought 
to his knees, thought the Hindu leader. 

The Marathas were encamped in Delhi, during the 
rainy season of 1760 A.D. In the meanwhile, Sadashiva 
Rao placed on the throne of the Moghuls, prince Ali 
Gohur, surnamed Shah Alam, and announced to all 
Hindustan that the Marathas were the main pillars of the 
Empire, whereas Najib and Shuja were its chief rebels and 
enemies. This move of Bhao chagrined his opponents 
who intended to proclaim Abdali as the Sovereign of India. 
They were outwitted and outwatched by the Marathas. 
Thus the strength and prestige of Sadashiva Rao was at 
its zenith about tho end of the year 1760. 

Having heard that Ahmad Shah’s advanced guard 
was in possession of Kunjpura, the Marathas resolved 
upon assaulting the enemy’s camp. Sadashiva Rao 
proposed to lead the force in person and ordered Govind 
Pant to cut off the communications of Abdali and loot 
and fire the country around him. The Pant was enjoined 
not to loiter about the country with idle pretexts; but to 
bestir himself at least once, in this supreme crisis of history. 
The aim of the Marathas was to encircle and isolate the 
enemy on all sides. Thus the task of paramount import¬ 
ance was entrusted to Govind Pant Bundela. If the 
general had but carried out his allotted task, history 
would have a different tale to tell. 

Sadashiva Rao marched against Kunjpura, in the 
middle of October. His Sirdars Mehendela and Sindhia 

34 
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took possession of the advance guard of the Afghan forces. 
Ahmad Shah was greatly disconcerted and feared being 
circumvented by his enemy, since all the passes and fords 
were in the hands of the Marathas. But with courage, 
he forced his passage across the river at Bagpat and 
camped himself at Panipat. His position was now 
extremely critical, being encircled by the Marathas. The 
only loop-hole, left for his hope was a passage into 
Brohilkhand, still left open—thanks to Govind Pant. It 
was this last line of retreat, of help, of hope, that was 
entrusted for Govind Pant to take possession off and 
starve in the invader. 

Let us see how the Pant carried out his mission. It 
was his main duty to prevent any help from going to 
Ahmad Shah, through and from the country of Rohil- 
khand. This was the key position, master strategy 
devised by the Maratha Leader. Instead, Govind Pant 
beguiled himself by besieging forts and places south of 
the river J umna; and thus left freely open the communica¬ 
tion between Najib Khan Itohilla and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. The Maratha officer wasted, several precious 
critical months in playing at petty sieges and wars. The 
result was the Durrani’s army was fully replenished with 
all kinds of supplies. Knowing this, Sadashiva Rao, 
again, sent an urgent message to the Bundela to go 
straight to his allotted duty of cutting off the supplies to 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. ‘‘ You must go at once, to capture 
the communications of the enemy. Do not put off the 
task by idle pretexts or excuses. This duty has long been 
neglected by you. Plunder Rohilkand, attack Ahmad 
Shah from behind or from any Hank. Though it has been 
repeatedly urged on you, it is surprising that you have 
failed in your duty. If you fail even now, you are a 
brazen coward ” wrote the Bhao. 

Yet, in spite of the Bundela’s folly, the camp of the 
Durrani Chief was reduced to sore straits. He was in 
constant terror of the Marathas and would not move about 
freely. His resources also were getting exhausted. In 
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the meanwhile, there was an encounter between the two 
sides, and the Marathas came off with flying colours. 
Sadashiva Rao was now full of confidence that the game 
was almost with his grasp. But the only Achilles’ heel 
was Rohilkand. So, he again wrote to Bundela in 
November 1760: “ You make vain promises to go towards 
your post of duty. You have never once acted up to your 
words. I aim tired of writing to you, about this. This is 
unworthy of you. Abdali is almost within our grasp, 
here in Panipat. We have trained our guns ready against 
him. But he is daily receiving supplies, from the country¬ 
side. None prevents them from moving about. If you 
fall upon them, then, the enemy will be greatly dishearten¬ 
ed. But you are always proving yourself un-trust- 
worthy. Despatch money and come at once for help.” 

But nothing would bring Govind Pant to a sense of 
duty. He trod gaily, the path of prevarication and 
procrastination. He let slip the most crucial time for 
the complete encirclement of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Sada¬ 
shiva Rao was cheated of certain victory by his own 
disloyal servant. His own forces were strong, well 
supported by a pack of artillery. His men were brave, 
loyal and patriotic. So he did not lose his courage due to 
treachery of this solitary Maratha Judas Iscariot. 

Soon, the besiegers became the besieged. Famine 
appeared in the Maratha camp. Several of his loyal 
chieftains sacrificed their lives for their country’s cause. 
Then came the news that the Great Peshwa himself was 
coming north with a succouring army. On this Govind 
Pant bestirred himself to activity. He tried to forage the 
country behind the Shah. Now he met his reward of 
treachery, being killed in an encounter with Ahmad 
Shah’s! forces. Thus his own delay and prevarication 
cost him his life. He let slip thousand and one chances 
of victory; and at last fell a victim to the overgrown 
forces of his enemies, whom it was in his power to nip in 
the bud. His death destroyed also all hope of immediate 
help to the famished Maratha camp at Panipat. 


34 * 



KRISHNA DfiYA RAYA AS YAVANA-RAJYA- 
STHAPANACHARYA 

By M. H. Rama Sharma, 

Mallesivaram, Bangalore. 

Krishna Dova Raya was the greatest of Yijayanagara 
Emperors. His brilliant military achievements against the 
Deccan Musalmans broke all previous records. All the 
same, Eerista does not even mention him by name. If 
we are to pin our faith on Musalman writers only; we will 
have blotted out from our memory many extraordinary 
episodes of the time and very much disturbed all histori¬ 
cal perspective. Among many, one such is Krishna Deva 
Raya’s claims to the title of Yavana-Rajya-Stlnlpanacha- 
rya. Three inscriptions of which one is dated 1514 and 
the other two 151(5, draw our attention to this unpre¬ 
cedented title. The earliest among those available so far 
being that of 1514, we are led to conclude that it should 
have been assumed by him in that year or in the years 
previous to it. “ Yavana ” at this period of Indian History 
could refer to none but one or the other of the Deccan 
Chiefs. Kcladi-Nripa-Yijaya, a Kannada work, relating 
events which happened as late as 1768, gives a detailed 
account of an expedition led by Sadasiva-Nayaka, Chief 
of Keladi, under the orders of Krishna Deva Raya. In 
brief, it narrates the details of a battle between him and 
some Khans who acted according to the directions of 
Nizam Shah Bhairi. Among these Chiefs, two at least 
can be identified, one Dastur Khan, as Chief of Gulburga, 
and the other Sanjar Khan, as General of Adil Shah. 
The battle is said to have happened at a place called 
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Jambu-Khandi, in which Sadfiswa-YN ayaka triumphed in 
the end. After victory, he is said to have pressed forward 
and captured first Kalyani and then Kalburgi also. Having 
carried out his master’s orders, he seems to have rejoined 
him at a place called Jalaya-Palu or .lalih'alu. From here 
Sadasiva-N ayaka is reported to have been again sent, this 
time, against Barid Shah whom also, after having defeat¬ 
ed he brought as prisoner to the Raya. That this cannot 
be a creation of poetic imagination is proved by the titles 
which the descendants of another Chief, Ere Krishnappa 
Nayaka, later on the founder of Belur Principality, claim 
for him in the Epigraphieal records of their family. 
“ Barida-Saptanga-Harana” and “Turuka-Dala-Vibhada” 
as applied to this person can only mean that he should 
have distinguished himself in Imperial Service, in all 
probability on the occasion in which Sadasiva-Nayaka 
also made a name for himself. “ Krishna Raya Vijayamu ” 
a Telugu work finished about the middle of the 17th 
century and “ Raya Vachakamu ” another in the same 
language, to all appearances a nearly contemporary record, 
refer to Krishna Deva Raya’s victory over Barid. A fugi¬ 
tive verse also attributed to Peddana, the favourite poet 
of Krishna Deva Raya makes a reference to his capture 
of Kalburgi and attack on Bidar. Another in “ Ainukta- 
Malyada,” said to be from the pen of Krishna himself, 
adds its own weight to the above by repeating that he 
annihilated the Musalman forces at Kalburgi. We may 
add to this list, if necessary, another from the dubious 
records of the Chitaldrug Chieftain where Thimmanna 
Nayaka also is said to have marched according to the 
Emperor’s orders and captured Kalburgi. All these, 
taken together, will be quite enough to substantiate our 
theory that some time or other in his reign, Krishna Deva 
Raya captured Kalyana, Kalburgi and Bidar. 

As for the date of this campaign, we have to arrive 
at it from various sources. Our investigation has to start 
with Krishna Deva Raya’s accession to power. One 
Kadajan Manuscript fixes this towards the close of 1509 
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A.D. The weight of Epigraphical evidence carries the date 
forward by a few months into 1510. It must be somewhere 
between these two dates that he actually succeeded to the 
throne. For the present lot us take it as C. 1510. Accord¬ 
ing to Nuni/, Krishna Deva Raya did not move out of 
Vijayanagara for a year and a half after his accession. 
Other sources of information also, predominantly Portu¬ 
guese, confirm this statement of Nuniz. “ Krishnaraja 
Vijayamu,” “ Raya Vachakamu ” and the Portuguese 
records as well, tell us that the first expedition he 
led in his reign was against Umrnattur and Sivanasamud- 
ram. An inscription from Bukkapatna in Penukonda 
Taluk, tells us that he was engaged in State business at 
Sivanasamudra in 1512- According to the above Telugu 
works, Krishna is said to have marched into the territories 
of Adil Shah and taken Mudgal, Raichur and other places 
after closing his Sivanasamudra affair. His presence at 
Raichur about this date is noticed by Ferista also, though 
he calls him by the name of “ Tim Raj.” “ Krishna Raya 
Yijavamu ” and u Raya Vachakamu ” tell us, that after 
this campaign against Adil Shah, he marched against 
Kutub Shah. The anonymous writer of the history of 
Grolkonda, records his presence close to Pangal about this 
date only. On the authority of the above two works and 
a few more we learn that he proceeded against Udayagiri 
and other places from Golkonda Territory. Nuniz tells 
us that Krishna Deva Raya spent nearly two years in his 
campaign against the Gajapati King, in the course of 
which, he captured Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli and 
many other places. We have an inscription of date 1513 
to mark his return home after the capture of Udayagiri. 
So all these years from 1510 to nearly 1514 we find him 
engaged either at Vijayanagara or with one enemy or 
other south of the Krishna. If, at all, his army could be 
relieved of engagements in these places and sent north¬ 
wards to capture Kalyani and other forts, it could only 
bo possible after 1513. As Sadasiva Nayaka’s reign 
begins towards the middle of 1513, from this point of view 



also it should have happened after this date. As the 
above event is mentioned at the very beginning, it may 
be taken to have happened in 1514 or 1515. While relat¬ 
ing the events that happened in the Deccan about 1514 
A.D., the author of Burhan-i-Masir throws out a hint that 
from this time forwards “the devastation of the territory 
of Islam and Musalmans became a regular custom.” 
This specification of a new kind of war, in the midst of 
what was happening every year among the Shahi Chiefs, 
can but refer to the war with Yijayanagara. As “ Raya 
Vachakamu ” and “ Krishna Raya Vijayamu ” emphasize 
the fact that Krishna Deva Raya renewed his hostilities, 
with the Grajapati King afte*r the capture of Bidar, we 
have to date the latter before the first date of his second 
campaign against Grajapati. This is made clear by an 
inscription at Ahobalam dated early in 1516. Thus, while 
from one side we are carried after 1513, from the other 
we are pushed behind 1516. Inasmuch as the first 
inscription prefixing the title of “ Yavana-Rajya-Sthapana- 
charya ” to his name is in 1514, it seems safe to fix this 
year only as the year in which he led his army to the 
north. 

As for the causes that might have led him to interfere 
in Deccan affairs, more than one can be traced. 
Mahamood Shah Bahamani II had become but a play¬ 
thing towards the end of his reign. Both Adil Shah and 
Barid did their best to get hold of his person, so that they 
might usurp all power over and against other chiefs. 
Thus, we see this poor old Bahamni Monarch dragged by 
his vassals this way and that, every now and then. In 
1514 A.D. Barid led an expedition to Bijapur, in 
company with Nizam Shah Behri, Kutub Shah and others. 
But he failed in his object as he was finally defeated and 
driven out of the field. Mahamood Shah and his sons 
having fallen prisoners into Ismail Adil Shah’s hands, a 
matrimonial union was arranged between the two families 
and celebrated at Kulburga, when it was re-captured 
by Adil Shah. After this, a contingent of Bijapur 
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accompanied Mahamood Shah to his capital Bidar. The 
disappointed Barid fled from this place also x and once 
again started negotiations with Nizam Shah and other 
Chiefs to regain his lost hold on the Sultan. Accordingly 
at the news of the approach of the Nizam Shahi army, 
the Bijapur force deserted Mahamood Shah Bahamani 
and retired. It must be about this time and while the 
control of the Bahamani States swayed in the balance, 
that Krishna Deva Raya took advantage of the situation 
to re-establish tho Bahamani Sovereignty. In spite of 
the suppression of this important fact by Mussalman 
writers, we have to admit the part played by Krishna Deva 
Raya for the first time in 15 L4. It is this that evidently 
gave him the claim to the title of Yavana-Bdjija-Sthapana- 
ch&rya. 



PALA EXPANSION IN THE PAR SOUTH 
OF INDIA 

By Dr. H. C. Raychaudhubi, m.a., pii.d., 
Calcutta University , Calcutta, 


From the dawn of authentic history the far south 
of India beyond the Krishna and the Tungabhadra con¬ 
stituted a world by itself. As pointed out by Dr. Vincent 
Smith it was ordinarily so secluded from the rest of the 
country that its affairs remained hidden from the gaze of 
other peoples. Enterprising rulers even in this region 
cherished, however, the ambition of universal Indian 
dominion and poets now and then sang of a southern 
prince who led expeditions to the north and was believed 
to have extended his sway, temporarily at any rate, over 
the massive plain decked with the Ganges as with a pearl 
necklace. 

sa sdgarambaram urvlrh 
G angel mauktikakdrinlrh 
babhdra sucliiram vlro 
Meru-Mandara kundaldm. 

At times northern invaders would push through the 
rugged valleys of the Narmada and the MahanadI, the 
Godavari and the Krishna, carry their arms deep into the 
lands of Kanchl and Karnata and thus lift the veil in 
which the mysterious realms of the far south were 
shrouded. The most famous among the invasions from 
the north were those led by the Mauryas in the third or 
the fourth century B.C. and the Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. That a third dynasty which for a time 
held its court in the old imperial city of Pataliputra, also 
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claims to have overruu the far south of India, is not so 
well known to students of antiquity. The line pf kings 
referred to is the famous Pala dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar. Ln the Monghyr Plate of Devapala his father 
Dharmapala, a contemporary of the Rashtrakfitamonarchs 
who ruled in the latter half of the eighth century A.D., is 
said to have undertaken a Digvijaya or conquest of all the 
regions in the course of which his followers visited several 
holy spots including Gokarna, apparently in North Kanara. 
Kedare vidhinopayukta-payasdm 
Gaiigdmmeid mbudhau 
Gokarnddishu chdpyanushtJiitavatdm 
tlrtheshu dhannyah kriydh. 

Devapala himself is said to have had Karnatas among 
his sevakas or servants and is credited with having 
‘ enjoyed ’ the whole earth from the source of the Ganges 
to llama’s Bridge in the Far South. 

d-G cuigdga ma-ni ahitd t 
sapatna-sdnyd tu 

dsetoh pratlrita-damsyciketii-klrteh 
urvl mdvaruna nike 
(t-a) ndclicha Sindho-r 
alakshml kulabhacandchcha yo bnbJwja. 

The Badal Pillar inscription makes specific mention 
of the fact that Devapala humbled the pride and conceit 
of the lord or lords of the Dravidas. 

utkUitotkaldkulam hrita-Hanagarvath, 
kharvlkrita Dmvida- G nrjara-ndtha 

darpam. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of exaggeration in 
these eulogies. But are they to be regarded as absolutely 
without any foundation ? Is there no substratum of truth 
behind these claims ? Have we no corroborative evidence 
that rulers of Lastern India whose territories embraced 
Magadha actually figured in the politics of the far south 
of India in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., the period 
to which Dharmapala and his son Devapala must be 
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assigned ? Curiously enough certain Pandya • records 
furnish interesting information on the point. The 
Velvikkudi grant of about 769-70 A.D. informs us that a 
Pandya official named Marangari “ the crest jewel of the 
Vaidyakakula ” took part in a fight when “ Pnroarajar ” 
or eastern kings rose up and put to flight at Yenbai the 
powerful Vallabha king—apparently a Bashtrakujja 
emperor of the Deccan—on the occasion when the excellent 
daughter, of Gangaraja was secured and offered to a 
Pandya king. The defeated emperor may have been 
Krishna I who was encamped at Manne in the Ganga 
territory in 768. It is not an improbable hypothesis that 
the expression Purvarajar is equivalent to “ Parvakshiti- 
(Lhra ” of the Pala records and was used to denote the 
rulers of Eastern India. The defeat of Krishna I at the 
hands of the Palas and his failure to secure a Ganga 
Princess for himself or one of his sons probably afford a clue 
tothe well known hostility of Krishna’s descendants towards 
th*e Palas and the Gangas. The alliance of the eastern 
kings with the Pandyas did not however last long. We 
learn from the Sinnamanur Plates that the Pandya king Sri 
Mara Srlvallabha (who ruled about A.D. 815-862) repulsed 
a confederation of Gangas, Pal lavas, Cholas, Kalingas, 
Magadhas and others at aplace identified by Tamil Scholars 
with Kumbakonam. The last mentioned document 
clearly establishes the presence in the Tamil country in 
the ninth century A.D. of warriors from Magadha who 
had as their allies the Kalingas of the Orissa coast and 
the Gangas of the southern Kanarese region, besides other 
peoples. It will be remembered that about this time the 
Palas exercised sovereignty in Magadha. They claimed 
to have conquered Orissa. They had Karnatas among 
their servants and had measured swords with a ruler or 
rulers of Dravida in the far south of India. The expres¬ 
sion Dravidan&tlia cannot have sole reference to the 
contemporary Rashtrakfita emperor as has been suggested 
by some scholars. It may be taken to denote some Tamil 
potentate as well. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that a part 
of the Tamil country embracing portions of th N e Salem 
and Arcot districts actually came to be known as Magadai- 
rnandala and a famous city in South Arcot bore the name 
Piitaliputtiram. It is for scholars to find out whether the 
names Magadai and Piitaliputtiram are reminiscent of the 
Pala invasions of the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. or 
of the earlier inroads of the Mauryas and the Guptas. The 
extant records, of the Mauryas have, however, not % yet 
been found beyond the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, and 
the Guptas do not seem to have penetrated beyond Con- 
jeeveram. In view of these facts and the late appearance 
of the name Magadainadu orMagadaimandala in the South 
Indian epigraphs, it is not improbable that this territorial 
designation has something to do with the Pala invasions of 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. It is also important to 
recall the fact that the final overthrow of the Pala sove¬ 
reignty in Bengal was the work of a line of South Indian 
princes (Bakshinatya hhanijimJra ) who were originally 
feudatories hailing from Karnata and the Vaidijakakula 
to which the southern ally of the eastern kings mentioned 
in the Velvikkudi Plates belonged, reminds us of the 
small Vaidya community of Bengal who have not been a 
negligible factor in the social, political and intellectual 
life of the province since the days of the Pala kings. 



DECCANI DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC 
USAGE IN THE MIDDLE OE THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

By Prof. H. K. Sherwani, m.a., (Oxon.), F.K. Hist. S., 
Hon. M. I. H. Fr., 

Osmania University College , Hyderabad— Deccan. 

> 

Introduction. 

There is a remarkable book, the Riadhu’i-insha, 
two copies of which are extant in Hyderabad 1 which 
contains some of the letters written by the great Bahmanl 
minister, Mahmud Gawan, and other correspondence 
entered into by him on behalf of his Bahmanl master, as 
well as the replies of certain well-known figures of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Except for the late 
Mr. Aziz Mirza, once the Home Secretary of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, who refers to these letters in his life of the 
Minister, these letters have not been utilised by any one 
except as a model for flowery and conventional Persian 
style, and Mr. Aziz Mirza himself has not attempted to 
draw on them as the source of Deccan history. Reference 
was made to the collection by the writer on the present 
paper on another occasion 2 ; here they are utilised for 
showing the diplomatic usage current in India in those 
far olf days and the renown which the Kingdom of the 
Deccan had attained at the hands of Mahmud. 

1 One at the Asifiah State Library (Insha, 148), the other at 

the Daftar-i Mulki (Record Office). 

2 Sherwatii Khwaja-i Jehan Mahmud Gawiiri’s campaigns in the 

Mahai'iishtra, Indian Historical Congress session, Poona 

1935. 
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The compass of the letters dealing with diplomatic 
and foreign relations extends from the reign of \Nizam 
Shah (1461-1462) till about the end of the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1462-1482), and before dealing direct¬ 
ly with the actual diplomatic correspondence it would be 
well to give a short sketch of the political map of India 
about this period in order to present a perspective of the 
conditions under which the correspondence was entered 
into. 

The Bahmani Sultanate .—After Humayun Shah 
BahtnanI’s death in 1461, his son Nizam Shah succeeded 
to the throne at the age of 8 with his versatile mother, 
the dowager queen, Makhduma-i Jahan Nargis Began) as 
regent. The ministerial honours were equally divided be¬ 
tween KhwSja-i Jahan Turk, governor of Tiianganah 
and the Maliku-t-tujjar Mahmud Gawap, governor of 
Bijapur. Nizam Shah reigned only about eight months, 
but during this short period his kingdom had to deal with 
the Rai of Orissa in the east and the formidable Mahmud 
Khiljl of Malwa in the north. The eastern campaign was 
a success, the Raja having to pay a large indemnity, but 
the northern campaign resulted in the defeat of the Bah- 
mani forces at Qandhar, the temporary shifting of the 
Bahmani capital from Bidar to Flrozabad and the cap¬ 
ture of Barilr, Blr and Daulatabiid by the Malwese. By a 
great stroke of diplomacy Mahmud Gawan invited Mah¬ 
mud Shah of Gujrat to help the Deccan, and the Mal¬ 
wese had to recross the border. 1 Mahmud Khiljl of 
Malwa again attacked the Deccan in 1462, but returned 
forthwith on hearing that the King of Gujrat was still an 
ally of the Bahmani ruler. 

On Nizam Shah’s sudden death in 1463 his younger 
brother Muhammad ascended the throne at the age of nine. 

1 There is quite a large correspondence between the three parties 
in the Riadh as well as in the BurlvanuT-Mlathir, the photo¬ 
graph of tho Mss., of which was lent to me very kindly 
by Mr. ilashini, Assistant Homo Secretary, H.B.H. the 
Nizam’s Government. Vide infra, pp. 13 and 14 
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It was not long after that the co-minister, Khwaja-i Jahan 
Turk was murdered in open court, and the sole conduct of 
administration devolved on Maliku't-Tujjar Mahmud 
Grawan who was created Khwaj-i-Jahan and controlled 
the Government firstly during the regency of the dowager 
queen and then during the direct rule of the king from 
1468 right up to his own tragic death in 1481. A great 
change had taken place in the BahmanI power during the 
last five or six years, and the Government felt powerful 
enough to send an army to the territory which was in 
dispute between Malwa and the Deccan, i.e., the district 
of Kherla, and it was only the appeal of the Khiljl king to 
past traditions and his avowal to sue for peace that a 
formal and final treaty was entered into in 1466, so that 
there was no further quarrel with the nothern neigh¬ 
bour. 1 

Orissa .—In the east a great diplomatic success was 
achieved when the Bahmania supported Hamir Rai 
against Mangal Rai in his struggle for the throne of Orissa, 
overthrow Mangal Rai and made Orissa a protectorate of 
the Deccani Sultanate annexing the long coveted district 
of Rajamandri and Kondavir as the price of this success¬ 
ful interference. In the south the King himself led a 
campaign against Vijayanagar and repaired an outpost of 
the Deccani Empire. The western campaigns of Mahmud 
and his master have been dealt with elsewhere 2 and 
are here mentioned as they take up a considerable amount 
of apace in the correspondence entered into chiefly with 
non-Indian potentates. 3 

Malwa .—Malwa was governed right through the as¬ 
cendency of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar by that remarkable 
man, Mahmud Khiljl, who reigned at Shadiabad Mandii 

1 Vide Burta Leaf 83 and Ferishta. The former contains a more 

detailed description as well as the letter from the Bahmani 
ruler in which he orders the withdrawal of the army from 
the district. 

2 Vide N. 1, supra . 

3 Thus, e.g in the letter to the Sultan of Gilan. 
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from 1436 to 1475. It is said that Mahmud was the 
greatest of the Muslim kings of Malwa 1 and th^re is no 
doubt that his ambitions knew no bounds. Himself not 
of the royal stock of Malwa, he came to the throne 
after poisoning his own brother-in-law, Muhammad Shah, 
tried to annex the capital of the Nothern Empire, Delhi, 
and of the Southern Empire, Bidar, and, was a perpetual 
enemy of Gujrat where he had to face another great 
ruler, Mahmud Begarhah who almost invariably held the 
day against Malwa either by force of arms or by his dip¬ 
lomatic tact. lu the north, where he could not overpower 
the might of Bahlol Lodi, he made friends with him and 
promised to furnish him a large army against the preten¬ 
sions of Husain Shah, the Sharql king of Jaunpur. It was 
mainly due to his ambitious and diplomatic nature rather 
than to his success on the field of battle that he was so well 
known all over the world, was honoured by the shadowy 
KhalTfan of Cairo, el Mustanjid Bi’l-Lah, 2 with the bestow¬ 
al of a robe of honour, and had diplomatic relations 
with Timur’s grandson, Abu Sa‘kl MTrail, ruler of Central 
Asia. 3 

(iujrat .—This was a period of great men in central 
and southern India, and Gujrat was no exception to the 
rule. The king with whom we are chiefly concerned here 
is Mahmud II, Begarwah,' who came to the help 
of the BahmanI kingdom so many times and who 
in fact, saved the Deccan from falling under the tutelage 
of the Khiljl of Malwa. Mahmud was the sixth king of 
bis line and ruled from 1458 to 1511. He was a real 
friend of the Deccan, and though it was mainly through 
the efforts of Mahmud Gawan and the Queen Makuduma- 
i-Jahan that he stepped in to check the onslaughts of the 
Mahvese king, still his conduct as a chivalrous man is 

1 Caml). Hist of India, ill, Chap, IX. 

3 1460-1470. 

3 1451 -1468. 

4 Mahmud was nicknamed ‘ Begarhah ’ probably because of his 

capture of the great forte of Girnar and Champaner. 
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shown by a letter he wrote to Mahmud Khilji saying that 
it was not proper to attack a kingdom with a child ruler. 1 
He fought many battles, but whereved he fought, he 
did so with great acumen and bravery and extended 
the borders of his State from Malwa to* Sindh and from 
the Siwaliks to Malkapur in the Deccan. He was the 
man who allied with the Mamluk Sultan, Malik Ashraf 
Qansh-el-Gauhrl (1500-1526) resulting in the utter rout 
of the Portuguese under Laurenco de Almeida at Chaul 
in January, 1508. Like Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, 
Mahmud of Gujrat was greatly respected by contem¬ 
porary sovereigns not only ,in India but overseas as 
well, and he received ambassadorial missions from Shah 
Isma'll the Great of Persia and Sultan Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi. 

Jaunpur .—The last Indian ruler mentioned in 
Mahmud Gawan’s correspondence is Husain Shah, the 
Sharql king, who reigned at Jaunpur from 1458 right up 
to the dissolution of his kingdom in 1479. Mahmud 
Gawan seems to have been particularly anxious that the 
BahmanI monarchy should ally itself with the Sharqls of 
Jaunpur, mainly because Jaunpur was the neighbour of 
Malwa in the north in the same way as Gujrat was its 
neighbour in the west and Husain Shah was known to 
have ambitions to make Jaunpur a Deccani power by 
making Orissa its protectorate, and at the same time to 
extend his sway to the borders of Delhi. It was really 
this latter venture which cost him his throne, as Sultan 
Bahalol Lodi proved to be more than a match for 
him, annexing the kingdom to Delhi Sultanate in 1479. 

Non-Indian States. 

Gildn. 

It is only natural that Mahmud Gawan carried on 
diplomatic correspondence with States bordering on the 
BahmanI kingdom to a greater extent than with those 

1 Mentioned in Camb. History of'India, III, p. 305. 

35 
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which were distant from it, such as Jaunpur, and the 
only two States outside India which find a place in the 
collection mentioned above are the land of his birth, 
Gilan, and the greatest Muslim Empire of those days, 
Turkey. Gilan was a country bordering on the Caspian 
Sea and was independent under its own rulers since 1227 
right up till the reign of the Persian Emperor, Shah 
Tihmasp SefevI (1526-1576) (who is well known to readers 
of Indian History as the host of our own Emperor 
Humayun in his wanderings) who annexed it to the 
Persian Empire in 1567. The ruler of Gilan in the days 
of Mahmud Gawan’s greatness was Sultan ‘ Alau’d-dln 
Abu Said Gurgan, and Mahmud, with the greatness of 
heart which he had, is ever protesting his fidelity and 
homage to the successor of the rulers who were the pat¬ 
rons of his own forbears, and when the Sultan requested 
him to come and serve his erstwhile country, he replied 
that with all the kindness shown to him by the Indian 
Sultans of the Bahmanl kingdom, he felt it his duty to 
continue serving his adopted land till his last breath. At 
the same time he did all he could to recount to the Sultan 
of Gilan the great work the Bahmanls were doing to 
pacify the country and make it law-abiding, and enumera¬ 
ting the deeds of bravery shown by the Indian Muslims 
on the field of battle. 


Turkey. 

Such is also the burden of the letters which the 
Khwdja wrote to the Sultan of Turkey. It is evidently 
wrongly stated in the collection that the letters were 
written to ‘ Sultan Murad Khan er-Ruml,’ as Murad, by 
whom is no doubt meant Murad II, who ruled from 1421 to 
1451, while we are aware that the Khwdja did not come 
to India till 1455 and did not attain any eminence till the 
accession of Humayun Shah Bahmanl in 1457. We 
know from other sources that it was the son of Murad II, 
Muhammad II, Conqueror of Constantinople, who corres¬ 
ponded with eminent men as Maulana JamI and Khwdja 
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Mahmud Gawan, 1 and there is no douht tint it was 
this emperor to whom the letters in the collection were 
addressed. As we are aware Muhammad was one of the 
greatest Sultans Turkey ever had, and it was he who 
not only conquered the ‘ Imperial City,’ annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and beseiged the island of Rhodes, but his 
armies actually crossed the Adriatic, storming the castle 
of Otranto near Brindisi on the Italian mainland and 
virtually annexing a large part of southern Italy. Although 
it was still some years before Sultan Selim I formally pro¬ 
claimed himself the Khallfah of Islam, still the greatness 
of such conquerors as Murad JI and Muhammad II had 
caused them to be regarded as the bulwark of Islam in the 
West, and the Khwaja corresponded with Muhammad as 
he wanted to show the Conqueror of the West the feats 
of the Deccani Kingdom. 

The Khwaja’s Style. 

*We would now give a resume of some of the diploma¬ 
tic letters mentioned above, but before doing so, it would 
be better to give a short account of the method of the 
Khwaja’s letter writing. The letters written by him arc 
mostly couched in fine flowery phrases and sentences, in¬ 
terspersed with couplets not only from Arabic and Persian 
poets but with Quranic verses, the Apostolic Traditions 
and his own poetic compositions. Except for the letters 
addressed to Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa and his plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, they are almost invariably very long and in 
case of the Sultan of Gllan and the Ottoman Emperor, 
even the beginning, continuing their names and titles, 
runs sometimes to a number of pages. Some letters in 
the collection are supposed to be written on behalf of the 
Bahman! Sultan, bub in case of letters written during the 
minority of Nizam Shah and Muhammad Shah, they 

'Stanley Lane-Poole, “Turkey,” Chap. 7, where it is related 
how the Sultan used to send annual presents to Jami and 
the “ Indian Khoja Jahan.” I regret there is no reference 
to any authority in this connection and I am not aware of 
the source of the learned author’s information. 


36 * 
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must have been written by the Khwaja in the name of the 
King perhaps at the instance of the Dowager Queen. In 
giving a summary of these letters we would slip over the 
more conventional paragraphs and only summarise such 
parts as would throw some light on the diplomatic con¬ 
duct in those remote times. 

Z. To Mahmud Shah of Gujrat. 

1. 1 (pp. 34 £f) ? :— 

Reply to a letter written on behalf of the great and 
good Sultan, Muhammad Shah el-Bahmanl to the Sul¬ 
tan of Justice, Muhammad Shah el-Gujrati (the names of 
neither the writer nor the addressee are mentioned therein, 
according to custom ):— 

[Strategy. Malwese envoys. Their names. Alliance 
between the Deccan and Gujrat.] 

It should be plain that in the presence of him in wh'om are 
gathered all goodness and kindness, His Highness Safdar Khan, the 
foundations of love and alliance have been laid on the basis of mutual 
promises and contracts, and it is with the Grace of the Almighty that 
our conquering armies are preceded by banners of good will . 

Our action is according to the Apostolic tradition that ‘ Paradise lies in 
the shadow of the sword,’ and we have taken up arms in order that we 
might cut off the knot of disorder and opposition and wipe away all 
the filth of darkness and waywardness, and so that the earth may be 
rid of that accursed Khiljl. If at this time the all conquering army 
were to appear before the province of Asir, there is no doubt that the 
crafty, fire-breathing traitor would go to the lowest portion of hell and 
our joint armies would enter his country which has been the cause of 
so much cruelty, disorder and opposition, causing our mutual alliance 
to shine like the very Sun before the eyes of the denizens of the East 
and the West . . The rest will be related to you by the'chiefest 

of our friends, Khan-i A’zam Tamar Khan. 

2. 3 (pp. 47 ff.) :— 

[Malwese envoys arrive with pourparlers. Reference 
to a former envoy from Gujrat. Reference to the proposal 
for the partition of Malwa.] 

1 This letter must have been written after the battle of Quandhar 

in 1462. 

2 References are to the manuscript of the Riadhu’l-Insha in the 

Asafiah Library (148, Insha) unless otherwise stated* 

1 This letter must have been written after the retreat of the 

Malwese army in. 1462. 
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All our thanks are due to the Almighty who caused the world- 
shining sun of the alliance of pious rulers to clear away darkness from 
this world ... It should be known that Qazi-Zahir andTs-haq- 
Zahir have arrived here on behalf of the Khiljl and are thoroughly 
ashamed of the hold the Devil has had on him recently. The Khiljl 
wants that all traces of opposition from among tfhe followers of Islam 
might disappear and the light of mutual understanding might shine 
with all its effects. These envoys have also said things which are out¬ 
wardly well-meaning and in accordance with the Islamic spirit, We 
must remember at the same time that he is still burning with the fire 
of vengeance and there is no confidence left in the action of that crafty 
traitor. But the learned men, Syyids, good persons and those versed 
in the Law are telling me that according to the Qur’anic verse, 1 And if 
they bow in a sincere manner, you should also bow,’ it would be 
according to the dictates of Islam tt> send some one to Malwa with the 
above-mentioned envoys. When Shaikh Dawud 1 came here last 
year, his message was duly conveyed to Your Majesty, and it was 
regarded as fit and proper that if in the division of the country regard 
is paid to the rules laid down by past Sultans it would lead to the 
ending of all quarrels between the followers of Islam. It is for this 
reason that Qazi Sukhan and Qazi Ahmad, Censor and Deputy Censor, 
are being sent along with these envoys in order to find out which is 
the best policy for our future relations with the enemy. 

3. (pp. 56 ff.) 

[Proposal of an alliance with Jaunpur.] 

Whatever has been written about Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur 
is the exact truth, as any help given to him would lead to the 
strengthening of the foundations of the Faith, the end of those who are 
wont to create disorder and sweeping away of those who side with the 
wicked or oppress the pious ... 2 

4. (pp. 114 ff.):— 3 . 

[Reply to the letter from the King of Gujrat, in 
which the latter is informed of the demise of the Dowager 
Queen, Makhduma-i Jahan.] 

1 Vide letter IV (2), infra. “The message” was from the king 

of Malwa, and it was conveyed to the king of Gujrat, perhaps 
because it was regarded proper that peace should be concluded 
only when the two allies agree. 

2 Probably written after Y, infra . 

3 This letter must have been written after the Maharashtra cam¬ 

paign of 1472, as it was then that the Queen died. 
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5. (pp. 124 if.):— 

[End of the Malwese danger. Proposals (or a per* 
manent union.] 

Thanks without limits of thought are due to the Creator—may His 
Greatness increase and may His Benevolence be further distributed, 
that all traces of the burning spark of the treason of sedition-mongers 
has already been extinguished and swept off by the continuous rain of 
the might of pious and just kings and the sharp swords of puissant 
rulers, causing the Sun of friendship to rise from the East according 
to the Qur’anic verse‘And so they became brothers through HisvGrace, 
ridding the sphere of this earth and the extent of the habitable Fourth 
from the darkness of cruelty and blackness of disorder and enmity . 

. . It should further be known that it is necessary for courageous 

Sultans to cleanse the distance of the earth by all traces of the dis¬ 
order and seditious disturbances by the strength and support of the 
Faith and to destroy the serpent of the curse of their existence by the 
edge of the sword of the great Faith and the rain of the arrows of 
following the path of the Chief of the Apostles . . . Malik Ashraf 

will carry a message to your royal ears, which would be based on these 
principles founded on the true aims of Islam, and proposal for mutual 
union . . . 

II. From the King of G-ujr&t . 

(pp. .128 ft.) 1 

[Names of the Deccani and the Malwese envoys. 
Strategy.] 

Your Majesty’s letter has been received through its bearer, Khani- 
A‘zam Islam Khan, 2 carrier of all the appurtenances of embassy in 
the most auspicious of times and owner of all the necessary qualities of 
his office ; and forth wi r h the folds of the sky of union began to shine 
with the stars of love and regard . , . At the same time Syyid of the 
Syyids, the rising place of the star of good qualities, Syyid Muzaffaru’d- 
din, who had in his hands the high banner of the goodwill of both the 
parties . . . was sent, so that he might open the chain of alliance 

and amity with the keys of truth and cause the hearts of the friends of 
both parties with the scent of kind words . . . Secondly, it is in¬ 

cumbent on successful kings to eliminate all disturbing factors caused 
by the recalcitrant, ... so according to the adage, ‘ In post¬ 
ponement are troubles if you were to pay attention to the removal of 
the chief obstacle immediately by the action of the victorious army 
which is now at the fortress of Gulmir, then the chronicle of time will 

1 Probably a reply to I (1), supra. 

2 The Khan-i A ‘ Zam is named Tamaz Khan in (1), supra. 
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be ornamented by the seal of good acts and the blessing of this cure 
of old wounds would result in the fulfilment of the rest of our 
ambitions, so that our victorious arms will be able to conquer the 
forts and fortresses of the enemy with ease . 

III. To Mahmud Khilji of Malwd. , 

(pp. i 29 ff.) 1 :— 

[Exchange of mutual envoys.] 

Written on behalf of the just Sultan Muhammad Shah el- 
Bahmani, in reply : — 

It should be made clear and plain that letters of friendship and 
beautiful proofs of union have been received on the arrival of that link 
in the chain of the great and the venerable, the source of all that is 
good ... At present . . . 2 is being sent for Your Majesty’s 

companionship, for he is one who unites the marks of leadership in 
himself, puts forward his opinions with sincerity and courage, in order 
that the rules of friendship might be the foundation and cement of love 
which should shine like a glittoring and a highly ornamented palace. 

IV. To Mahmud Khilii's Envoys. 

1. To el-MendawI. 3 
(pp. 119 ff.):— 

[Conditions of mutual alliance. Purity and sincerity 
in foreign relations. Threat.] 

2. To Shaikh Dawud. 

(pp. 48 b.ff.) 4 :— 

[Greatness of the Bahmani dynasty. Former Khilji 
enjoys. Anti-Bahman! party at the Mahvese cou.t. 
Condition of alliance. Definition of purity. Threat.] 

V. To the Sultan of Jaunpur. 6 
(pp. 113 ff.):— 

[Need for mutual union. Importance of envoys. 
Names of envoys.] 

1 Chronologically this should come after I (2), where the envoys 

are named Qazi-Zahir and Ishag-Zahir. 

2 Vide letter I (2), supra, where the names of the Bahmni 

envoys are described. 

3 Written probably after the campaign of 1463. Vide Letters 

I (2) and III. 

4 Written probably after the campaign of 1462. Vide Letter I (2). 
s Probably written before December 1470, Vide, next letter VI. 
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Written on behalf of the great Sultan Muhammad Shah 
el-Bahmani to the just Sultan Husain Shah el-Jaunpurl. 

VI. To a minister. 

(pp. 57 ff.):— 

[Reception of the Jaunpur envoys. Royal letter 
to the King of Jaunpur. News from the western front.] 
To the chairman of the Headship of the Paved 
Court . l 

VII. To 1 All el-Yezdl. 

(pp. 29 b. If.) 2 — 

[Envoys from Gllan. General conditions of 

Gllan. 1 

VIII. To the Sultan Gllan. 

(li (pp. 35. ff.) 

(2) (pp 50 ff.) 

[Reasons for leaving Gllan. Treatment at the 
hands of the Bahmanls.] 

(3) (pp. 76 ff ) 

[The Raingnah campaign. The fortifications of 
the Rfti of Sangessar. Reasons for taking out a campaign 
in the Maharashtra. Operations round Machal. The 
march to Goa.] 

IX. To Sulta?i Murad {sic.) of Turkey. 

[Importance of the Sultanate.] 

(1) ' pp. 16 B. pp.) 

To the greatest Sultan, Owner of the neck of nations 
the Sultan Muhammad Murad er-Ruml. 

(2) (pp. 97 ff.) 

Arrival of the Turkish envoy. 

To the great Sultan, the most beneficent and just, 
Sultan, son of Sultan, Muhammad Murad er-Rfum. 

1 ' Sutjah literally, ‘Paved Court’ was a name given to the 

place where tho pre-Islainic. meceans held their meetings of 
their republican council. Later the name was given to the 
council itself. 

2 This letter gives an account of tho condition of Mahmud 

Gawan’s birth, Gllan, about this period. Evidently the 
Government thete was in inefficient hands, and that was 
probably why ho was so anxious about his son. 
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Letters from the Burhanu'l-Mathir. 

Leaf 74:— 

Extract from a letter 1 from Queen Makladuma-i 
Jahan to the King of Gujrat. 

Leaf 75 ft.:— 

Nizam Shah to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 2 
Importance of alliances. 

Leaf 78 ff — 

Nizam Shah to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat J :—• 
[Letter written after Mahmud Khiljl’s flight. 
Blessings of alliances and curses of disunion.] 

Conclusions. 

As will be seen, the letters mentioned above (several 
of which could not be detailed here for want of space), are 
interesting in a number of ways. Tn the first place they 
show that the Deccani Government rightly differentiated 
between their natural friend and foe and had definite and 
prolonged friendly relations not only with Gujrat which 
could strike easily and well against the great adversary of 
the Deccan, Malwa, owing to its peculiar geographical 
position, but also with Jaunpur, situated as it was just 
north of Malwa much in the same way as the BahmanT 
Kingdom was situated in the south and was a kind of 
counterpart to the southern kingdom in its relations with 
it. Moreover, as has been mentioned above, the more 
ambitious kings of Jaunpur had a natural desire to reach 
the Bay of Bengal and thus to envelop the kingdom of 
Malwa from the east. It was this stroke of diplomacy, 
that of utilising the western as well as the potential eastern 

1 This letter was written after the queen and the young king 

Nizam Shah had to leave the capital, Mul.iammadabad Bidar 
in the face of the attack of Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa in 
1462. This really comes before all the letters included in this 
paper. 

2 This was probably written before letter 1 (l) supra. 

3 This letter, in point of date, ought to follow letter I (4) 

supra. 



neighbour of Malwa which was the real cause of the 
final success of the Deccanese and the rout of the enemy. 

Most of the letters detailed above relate to this con¬ 
flict, and what is interesting is that they throb with the 
pulse of their writers and are the pen pictures of the 
innermost recesses of the diplomats of those distant days. 
It is certain that there were no permanent envoys at the 
court of the various rulers dealt with, although there 
seems to be a continuous despatch of envoys by allied 
states such as Gujrat and the Deccan and to a lesser 
extent, between the southern kingdom of Bidar and the 
northern kingdom of Jaunpur. We may liken this to a 
state of affairs if at the present day there were no 
ambassadorial appointments but diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence were to be carried out by means of couriers of note 
and responsibility. As a matter of fact the great distance 
of those days precluded the possibility of resident 
ambassadors, because it would not be possible to take an 
initiative in all complicated matters without reference to 
the central government which would necessitate the send¬ 
ing of special couriers in any case who would have to be 
equally trusted and responsible diplomats as the ambassa¬ 
dors themselves. It seems therefore, obvious that it 
would be far easier and less costly if ambassadorial 
couriers were to go from one capital to the other with the 
latest news and instructions. 

When responsible couriers were sent from capital to 
capital, it is only natural that they contained not only 
diplomatic matters but confidential military advice as 
well, such as places which the address might strike and 
the military programme of the party communicating. 
Moreover, it is interesting that although Malwa was the 
direct antagonist of the Deccan and it was the Deccan 
which sought the help of Gujrat, still, when Malwa was 
on her knees, the Deccani kingdom did not see its way to 
make peace without a direct and detailed consultation 
with Gujrat. This leads us to the enunciation of the 
principles of clean diplomacy so well set forth by Mahmud 
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Gil wan in his two letters to the Malwese envoys who had 
come to sue for peace after the disaster to their arms and 
prestige, when he puts down the highly laudable doctrine 
that sincerity should be the very root of all diplomatic 
conduct, a principle which is, alas, such a desideratum 
these days. The length to which the court of Bidar could 
go in this direction was seen in the return of Kherla. to 
Malwa. on the basis of former possession. 

The last thing which might be noted here is the 
oomplete accord between the queen-mother and the 
minister in the matter of policy, and it redounds to the 
credit of the queen that she saw the direction in which 
the wind was blowing, and not only agreed with Mahmud 
Gawan that Gujrat should be approached as against 
Malwa, but herself set the ball rolling by writing a per¬ 
sonal letter to the king of Gujrat. The letters written in 
the name of Mahmud and Nizam to the king of Gujrat 
must have been written by the minister in consultation 
with the queen. 

The letters from Mahmud Gawan to the king of 
Gllan and the Sultan of Turkey fall into a different 
category in that these countries are beyond the direct 
concern of the BahmanI kingdom. We have given 
extracts from the letters addressed to the Sultan of Gllan, 
although there are actually ten letters (all very long) in 
the Riadhu’l-insha, mainly because the burden of all of 
them is practically the same. We are here concerned 
chiefly with the accounts of the BahmanI victories given 
in these letters, for Mahmud does a service to the land of 
his adoption by informing the ruler of the land of his birth 
the great strides taken by the latter and the place it 
holds in the estimates of the people of India. 

In his letters to the Turkish sovereign, one of the 
greatest Turkey has ever had, he is profuse in his compli¬ 
ments on the continued success achieved by him in the 
western lands, at the same time letting him know how 
his own adopted land has progressed under him and is 
doing its mite in the cause which the great conqueror 
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himself holds dear. There is even a mention of a Turkish 
envoy coming to Bi'dar in one of the letters addressed to 
the Ottoman Emperor. Thus, while in the case of the 
Indian states the Bahmanls actually took sides and played 
off one neighbour against the other, in the case of non- 
Indian states they achieved the same and by showing 
them how great their state was and the way it was 
expanding on all sides. 

NOTE. —Tho following is the list of letters utilised in this paper 
in their probable chronological order :— 

I. Letters relating to the Deccani* Malwese War :— 

1 Paper, p. 13. Queen Makhuduma-i Jaban to Mahmud of Guj- 
rat. Burhan , leaf 74. (Cruelties of the enemies of the 
Deccan) 1462. 

2 P. 13. Nizam Shah Bahmanl to Mahmud of Gujrat. Bur 
74. (Importance of alliances) 1462. 

3 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Mahmud of Gujrat. Riadh ., leaf 34. 
(Strategy. Mutual envoys. Their names. Alliance between 
Deccan and Gujrat.) After the battle of Qandhar. 

4 P. 8. Mahmud of Gujrat to Nizam Shah. Riadh, 128. 
(Reply to the above. Names of Deccani and Malwese envoys. 
Strategy) 1462. 

6 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Mahmud of Gujrat. Riadh ., 47. 
(Malwese envoys arrive with pourparlers. Reference to a 
former envoy from Malwa. Reference to proposal for the 
partition of Malwa). Written after the final retreat of the 
Malwese army. 

6 P. 8. Nizam Shah to Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa. Riadh ., 
129. (Exchango of mutual envoys) 1462. 

7 P. 98. Mahmud Gawan to Shaikh Dawud, the Malwese 
envoy. Riadh 48. (Greatness of the Bahmanl dynasty. 
Former Khiljl envoys. Anti-BahmanI party at the court of 
Mandu. Moral bases of alliances. Definition of purity) 
1462. 

8 P. 9. Mahmud Gawan to el-Mendavi, the Malwese envoy. 
Riadh , 119. (Condition of mutual alliances. Purity and 
sincerity on foreign relations. Threat) 1462 or 1463. 

9 P. 8. Nizam Shah to the king of Gujrat. Riadh., 124. 
(End of the Malwese danger. Proposal for permanent union 
with Gujrat) 1463. 
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10 P. 13. Nizlm Shah to king of Gujrat. Bur., 78. (Bless¬ 
ings of International alliances) 1463. 

II. Miscellaneous letters :— 

11 P. 11. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Gllan. Biadh ., 35. 
(Bahmam victories. Theory of obedience and authority.) 
About 22nd September, 1470. 

12 P. 11. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Gllan. Biadh. , 50. 
(Reasons for leaving Gllan. Good treatment at the hands of 
the Bahmanis). 

13 P. 10. Muhammad Shah Bahmam to Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur. Biadh., 113. (Need for union. Importance of 
envoys. Their names*) Before December, 3470. 

14 P. 7. Muhammad Shah to the king of Gujrat. Biadh., 56. 
(Proposal for alliance with Jaunpur.) About the same time 
as 13 above. 

15 P. 12. Mahmud Gawan to a minister. Biadh ., 57. 
(Reception of the Jaunpur envoys. Royal letter to the 
king of Jaunpur. News of the western front.) Before 
December, 1470. 

16 P. 8. To the king of Gujrat. Biadh., 114. (News of the 
# demise of the dowager queen) 1472* 

17 P. 20. Mahmud Gawan to ' All el-Yezdi. Biadh., 29. 
(Envoys from Gllan. General condition of Gllan.) 

18 P. 12. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Biadh., 
16. (Importance of the Sultanate.) 

19 P. 13. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Biadh. 
97. (Arrival of the Turkish envoy). 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN MYSORE 

By Bajakdryaprasakta Bao Bahadur 
M. Sham a Rao, m.a., 

Chamarajpet, Bangabre City. 


Colonel Arthur Wellesley the famous future Duke of 
Wellington and who in Tennyson’s language, ‘ gained a 
hundred fights nor ever lost an English gun ’ came to 
India in 1796 and accompanied the British army which 
invaded Seringapatam in 1799. His first contact-with 
Tippu’s troops was at the battle of Malavalli. In a letter 
he subsequently wrote to his brother, Lord Mornington, 
Colonel Wellesley while testifying to the excellent behavi¬ 
our of the Mysore army ascribed the cause of the total 
destruction of Tippu’s troops in this action to the lack of 
co-ordination between the different branches of the army 
—infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

Before the main British army took up its position 
before Seringapatam on the 5th April, it was found that 
between the camping place of the British army and the 
walls of Seringapatam stretched a considerable portion of 
broken ground interspersed with jungly bushes with 
granite rocks and ruined hamlets affording excellent cover 
for annoying the British lines with rockets and musketry. 
At the extremity of this and distant one mile from the 
city was a grove of betel trees named Sultanpet tope from 
whence rockets were thrown into the tents of the British 
army. General Harris deeming it necessary to expel the 
Mysore troops from this position entrusted this task to 
Colonel Wellesley. Wellesley,, however, was unsuccessful 
in an attempt he made on the night of the 5th April. 
But in a second attempt on the following morning 
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Wellesley succeeded in dislodging the Mysore troops from 
their position. 

On the 4th May, the fort of Seringapatarn was stormed 
by the British troops and the city A'as captured before 
night fall. On the day following the funeral of Tippu, 
Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of 
Seringapatarn and the first thing he did after his assump¬ 
tion of charge was to send guards to the houses of the 
principal men of the town to secure saftey for their families 
and established military posts in various parts of the town 
to afford protection from the ravages of marauding gangs. 
Notwithstanding these measures, there was no cessation 
of plunder in the town. Wellesley, however, in the end 
was successful in vigorously suppressing the disorders 
incidental to a town captured by storm and in restoring 
tranquillity. 

, On Lord Mornington deciding to reinstall the old 
Hindu Royal. Family on the throne of Mysore, it was 
considered that regard for the feelings of Tippu’s family 
required that they should be removed from Seringapatarn, 
and Vellore was chosen for the purpose. Colonel Welles¬ 
ley was entrusted with the execution of this delicate task, 
as he was believed to combine in himself both feelings of 
humanity as well as prudential precautions. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous enforcement of suitable 
measures to maintain tranquillity, it became necessary to 
start military operations against some of the free-booters 
and palegars who infested the country. Of these free¬ 
booters the ablest was Dhondoji Wagh. Having escaped 
from the fort of SeriDgapatam where he had been kept a 
prisoner by Tippu, he began to commit depredations in 
various parts of the country. He possessed himself of 
Shimoga and parts of Bednore. On 10th September 1800 
Colonel Wellesley overtook him at a place called Konagal 
in the Nizam’s territories and Dhondoji was killed. 
Wellesley at this time took under his protection a young 
son of Dhondoji four years old who was found concealed 
among the baggages. 
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A body of Mysore troops was placed for service under 
Colonel Wellesley in the Second Mahratta War and he 
expressly referred in his despatches to the services rendered 
by the Mysore Cavalry under their commander Bishtopunt 
at the battles of Assaye and Argaum. He also referred to 
the services of a Mysore officer by name Govinda Bao who 
carried on all diplomatic negotiations with astuteness and 
tact. 

Wellesley left India for good in March 1805. He was 
presented with an address on the eve of his departure by 
the native inhabitants of Seringapatam. In this address 
they gave expression to their regret for his departure from 
their midstand to their gratitude for the tranquillity, security 
and happiness they enjoyed under his protection. Welles¬ 
ley replied from Fort St. George on the 4th March 1805 
assuring the citizens of Seringapatam that he would not 
cease to feel the most lively interest in everything which 
concerned them. 

Before his departure Wellesley addressed a farewell 
letter on the 2nd March 1805 to Purnaiya expressing his 
great satisfaction with the success that had attended the 
administration of Mysore under him and assuring also of 
his continued support upon every future occasion. 
Wellesley while recommending to Purnaiya to persevere 
in the laudablo path he had till then followed and impres¬ 
sing upon him the necessity to make the prosperity of the 
country his great object continued as follows :—“ Protect 
the raiyats and traders and allow no man, whether 
vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity. Do justice to every man and attend to the 
wholesome advice which will be given to you by the 
British Resident. You may depend upon it that your 
Government will be as prosperous and permanent as I 
wish it to be . . . . ” 

Some observations of General W r ellesley which have 
a bearing on the subsequent events in the history of Mysore 
are interesting and justify Tennyson’s description of him 
in later years as ‘ great in council and great in war.’ 



Dearth of Money. 


“ The great want in the country is that of money. 
There is plenty of everything to bring it into the country. 
But as it is entirely cut off from the sea and has no 
navigable streams, there is no commerce and accordingly 
in many parts of the country the revenue is paid in kind 
and the common purchases are made by barter. As the 
Company will take nothing but money in payment of 
subsidy, I am always afraid that Government will at some 
time or other be reduced to,borrow upon the crops from 
the Madras sharks, and the first time they do they take a 
stride towards their downfall which will soon be followed 
by others.” 

(Letter to Henry Wellesley, 10th October 1801.] 

* Desirability op placing Mysore under the 
Supreme Government. 

“ In respect to Mysore, I recommend that a gentleman 
from the Bengal Civil Service should be Malcolm’s suc¬ 
cessor there. The government of that country should be 
placed under the immediate protection and superintendence 
of the Governor-General in Council.' The Governors of 
Fort St. George ought to have no more to do with the Raja 
than they have with the Subha of the Deccan or the Pesliwa. 
The consequence of the continuance of the existing system 
will be that the Baja’s Government will be destroyed by 
corruption, or if they should not be correct, by calumny. 
I know no person either civil or military at Fort St. George 
who would set his face against the first evil or who has 
strength of character or talents to defend the Government 
against the second. In my opinion, the only remedy is to 
take the Raja under the wing of the Govenor-General 
and this can be done effectually by appointing as Resident, 
a gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service and by directing 
him to correspond only with the Governor-General. To 
fill this office with advantage to the public will not require 

36 
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any extraordinary talents when this arrangement,shall be 
made. Good character and decent, respectable manners 
will be far more important.” 

[Letter to Major Shaw with the Supreme Government, 

dated 14th January 1804], 



THE AGE OF SAMKAUA 

By S. Srikanta Sastui, m.a., 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 


The 7tli and 8th centuries of the Christian Era, in 

* 

India can with justification bo styled a glorious period of 
literary and philosophic activity unsurpassed even by the 
period of the so-called Gupta Renaissance. The chronolo¬ 
gical position of the numerous writers who turned out 
monumental works on Nyaya Vaiseshika, Jaina, Bauddha, 
Advaita, Mimamsa, Vyakarna, is of extreme importance 
for the history of Indian culture, and unfortunately its 
significance has not been properly appreciated by the 
writers on Indian philosophy and literature. This period 
indeed deserves to be aptly described as the Augustan age 
of Indian Philosophy. 

To begin with the Jaina scholars, Samantabhadra 
has been assigned by some to the 7th century on very 
slender grounds. He is on all accounts earlier than Pujya- 
pada, the contemporary of Durvinita and Bharavi who 
should be assigned to the last quarter of the 5th century. 1 
Jinendrabuddhi Pujyapiida quotes from Samanta- 
bhadra’s grammatical works. Samantabhadra’s work on 
astrology is quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on 
Varahamihira and Ugraditya refers to Samantabhadra’s 
medical works in his Kalydnahlraha. Samantabhadra 
was such a formidable opponent by the 7th century that 
Kumarila attacks him again and again. 2 Samantabhadra 
therefore, cannot be placed later than the 5th century for 

1 Cf. the Hebbata grant and Avantisundarikathasara. 

2 An. Bh. Or. Inst., 1931. 
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Pujyapiida had as his disciple Vajranandin who founded the 
Dravida Sangha in Southern Mathura when 540 years 
had elapsed from the death of Vikraina, according to the 
DarHanamra. It is interesting to note that in a colophon 
to the Apta Mlmarnsa (printed in Kannada >, Samanta- 
bhadra is said to have been the son of a ruler of 
Soragapura, the ornament of Phanimandala, which is prob¬ 
ably Nagarakhanda. But Soragapura cannot be definitely 
identified. 

Pnjyapada, the contemporary of Durvinlta must have 
lived before 540 A.D. and was the contemporary of 
.Tayasimhavallabha, husband of the daughter of Durvinlta, 
who helped the Chalukya to regain his anvaya rajya 
by defeating a Kaduvetti (Karikala ?). Bharavi who lived 
long before ltaviklrti (630 A.D.) was therefore. not the 
contemporary of Kimhavishnuand Kubja Vishnuvarndhana 
(as some scholars try to make out) but of Simhavarman 
of Karichi and .Jayasimha (who has another title Vishnu- 
vardhana, according to Banna’s (laddyvddha) and therefore 
of Durvinlta who commented upon Bharavi’s Kiratarjunlya 
as well a,s Pujyapada’s Sabi la vat ara. 

Akalnhiki is placed in the middle of the 7th century 
according to a verse in Akalariikacliarita (V. S. 700 — 
642 A.D.) 1 . and this is a reasonable date, for he was the 
contemporary of DharmakTrti, whom he criticises and 
is criticised by Kumarila also. 3 Kumarila attacks also 
Dliarmakirti’s theory of Apbha, and Santirakshita comes 
to his rescue. Kun arila was the uncle of Dharmakirti 
according to Tibetan tradition. Anyhow he was the 
contemporary of Dharmakirti, whether he became a 
Buddhist (as the Tibetan authorities say) in his old age or 
not. biVen orthodox tradition says that Kumarila studied 
for a time under the Buddhists. About his end there is some 
mystery. Kerala tradition asserts that it was Prabhakara 
who prepared himself to be burnt alive. Some Advaita 
works assert that Kumarila became a sannyasin in his later 

1 K. C. II. Introduction. 

3 An. Bli. Or. Inst., 1931 
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days and wrote some works in the tvnyaSrama .* 
Sirniliarly Mr. Hamakhrishna kavi points out that Prabha- 
kara also became au Itkadandin santiyasir> Iverala tradi - 
tion claims Prabhakara, Mandana and Padmapada as 
natives of Kera\a.' 1 2 Kumarila was the native of Bacihapurl 
in Yidarbha according to Anandagiri’s Samkaravijaya, and 
Mandana of Vidyalaya, which is called Bijjala Bvdu by the 
inhabitants. Bhaskaracharya in his Siddhanta Sirothani 
refers to Bijjala Bldn, identified with Bid by Mr. Ketkar. 
it- can safely be assumed that Mandana is a different 
person from Suresvara, who in his previous asrama was 
known as Bhavabhuti and Visvarftpa, for the commentary 
on Balakrlda equates the three. Similarly Anandanubhava 
in his N ijdi/ii/ratii adlpavali refers to Bhatta Visvarupa as 
Suresvara in the last asrama. Since Vidyananda criticises 
and quotes from Suresvara’s Brhadaranyavartika, they were 
contemporaries, for Vidyananda was the successor of 
Akajamka. 

As to the date of Gaudapada, his Karikas are quoted by 
Bhfwaviveka, (600 A.D.) who is different from Bliavivikta 
the Naiyayika (criticised bv Kamalasila). Whether the 
lirst chapter of the Mamlfikyakiirikas, taken as gcniune 
svuti by Madhva and Kfiranarayana, is Gaudapada’s own 
work or as asserted by some, even the Mandukya Upanishad 
itself, (together with the karikas« tiie work of Gaudapada, 
it is clear that Gaudapada is earlier than the 7th century. 
This bhashya on Sankhya karikas (translated into Chinese 
in C. 560 A.D.) is a genuine work of Gaudapada. 3 The 
date 550 A.D. is a reasonable date for him, and his 
prasishya Saihkara is placed by me between 568 A.D. and 
640 A.D. 4 and hence a contemporary of Dhariiiaklrti 
(620 A.D.) from whose work Saihkara quotes (Bhashya on 
Br. Su II—2—28). 

1 J. An. FI. 11 . TU. 

2 I. II. Q„ 1929. 

3 Not Mfitliaravrlti as assumed l>y Belvalkar, J. O. R., Vol. 3. 

4 Q. J. M. S„ 1930. Noto on date of Saihkara. 
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Sariikara’s latest (late is indicated by that of Bhava- 
bhiiti (720 A.D.) the contemporary of Yasovarman and 
Lalitaditya, who knows Sariikara’s Vivartavada, and by 
that of Akalaiiika and Vidyanandathe gurus of Prabbachan- 
dra. As already said, Vidyananda attacks Suresvara as 
well as Dharmakirti’sTrilakshanahetuvadaiu hisTattvartha 
Slokavar'akalaiiikara (written after Kumarila's Sloka- 
vartika)- Santirakshita (720 A.D.) attacks Vidyananda 
while Prabhachandra the disciple of Vidyananda defends 
his guru against the attacks of Santirakshita. Santira- 
kshita’s disciple KamalasTla refers to Ubeyaka who 
commented on Kurnarila’s work. Santirakshita is aware of 
the Advaitic position as he says that there is only a slight 
error in itlrom his point of view. Similarly Vidyananda 
Patrakesari (the two are identical) 1 is also aware of the 
Advaitic criticism of Syadvada. Therefore it is quite 
clear that Saiiikara lived before Vidyananda and Santi¬ 
rakshita in C. 640 A. I). at the latest and that he lived for 
more than eighty years. l)r. R. ti. Bhandarkar was 
inclined to assign Sarvajriatman, the contemporary of a 
Manukuladitya to the 7th century and Saiiikara to “ about 
the end of the sixth century ” (Collected works, Vol II. 
p. lfi),a date in conformity with my own. Saiiikara quotes 
from Dharmaklrti, hut not from Kumarila. The same 
karika from Dharmakirti is quoted by Salikanatha in his 
commentary on the Brhati (p. 70) of Prabhakara, who is cri¬ 
ticised by Prabhachandra in his 1’i'amPijd A -amnia martanda 
composed earlier than Jinasena II. Prabhakara was the 
younger contemporary of Kumarila. Vidyananda also refers 
to Prabhakaras (Tatt-Sl Va, p. 264;. Manikyanandin in his 
Pari ksh a mu l'h axil Ira refers to Prabhakaras. (III-56). 
KamalasTla, Vidyananda and Prabhachandra criticise 
Suresvara’s view of vivarta. 

That Suresvara and Visvariipa are the names of the 
same individual is the most probable view. But the question 
of Cbeyaka Bhavabhuti is uncertain ; that he is different 

Soe contra An. Jtli. Or. I., XI. and Introduction to Pravachana- 
sara liy Prof. A. N. Padhyo. 
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from Mandana (on whose Bhavanaviveka he wrote a 
commentary pointing out various readings and putting 
forward his own contrary opinions) and later than Mandana 
is also clear. His name is Uveyaka in T^attvasaumrahu and 
in the commentary on Ishtasiddhi, (p. 420) it is IJbbeka, 
(whose acharya Kumarila), is referred to. Uveyaka refutes 
the views of Prabhakara. 

Prabhakara therefore is later than Bharuiakirti and 
earlier than Vidyananda Patrakesari. We determine 
exactly the date of Yidyananda by Jinasena II the guru of 
Amoghavarsha, who wrote his Jayadhavaja in S. 759. 

The date, though no week-day is mentioned, is proba¬ 
bly Monday, 28th February, 837 A.D. Jinasena IT in his 
other work (Mahapurana) mentions Prabhachandra - the 
author of Ohandrodaya, and Bhattakalamka, Sri Pala and 
Patrakesari. Vidyananda obtained the name Patrakesari 
because of his Patrapanksha refuting Trilakshnavada of 
Dllarmaklrti. Yidyananda is indebted to Akajamka whose 
work Ashtasatl was amplified by him into AshtasahasrT. 
Prabhachandra was the disciple of both Akajamka and 
Vidyananda (the other gurus were Manikyanandin and 
Padmanandin . This Prabhachandra of Ohandrodaya can 
never be a contemporary of Bhoja of Dhara as he is 
earlier than Jinasena II. Prabhachandra in his boyhood 
was the disciple of Akajamka and later of Vidyananda and 
Manikyanandin. Prabhachandra thus alludes to Vidya¬ 
nanda and Akajamka in Prameya Kamala Martandii — 
(p.44). 

Prabhachandra defends Akajamka and Vidyananda 
from attacks of Santirakshita (720 A. D.'; whose younger 
contemporary he must be, for he is earlier than Jinasena 
II. Again another disciple of Vidyananda was MahavTra- 
charya who wrote his mathematical work to instruct the 
boy-king Amoghavarsha. (Ganita Sara Sangraha.) 

Hence Vidyananda VadTndra must be placed earlier 
than Santirakshita (C. 720 A.D.) and Akajamka earlier still 
(C. 650. AT).). Since Vidyananda quotes from Suresvara 
who perhaps was his older contemporary, Suresvara’s date 
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would be about 675 A. D. Suresvara condemns Mandana 
who was the disciple of Kumarila along with Prabhakara. 
DharmakTrti is attacked by Kumarila as well as Prabhakara 
as already pointed out. Dharmakirti’s date is 635 A.D. 
Hence within a period of forty-years we have to place 
Bhartrihari (died in C. 645 A. I). >, Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Mandana, Saiiikara, Suresvara, Vidyanandin, Manikya- 
nandi, Prabhachandra and Vimuktatman. Therefore it is 
rather difficult to accept the theory that in 720 A.l). tlie 
individual known as Bhavabliuti Ubeyaka had not as yet 
become Suresvara. Neither could it be possible that 
Ubeyaka retained his old name and continued to be 
addressed so, even after he became Suresvara unless there 
was more than one Ubeyaka. 

Following another line of reasoning, Bhartfihari who 
lived upto 635 A.D. at least, on the authority of Using is 
referred to by Kumarila, Santirakshita, Prabhakara, Vidya¬ 
nandin, etc., who quote from Vilkyapadlya. The author of 
Kiisika Jayadltya died in 660 A.D. and the Nyasakara on 
the Kdsika in C. 700 A.l). In this connection, we 
should note a tradition embodied in the Kannada work 
Vanchatantm of Durgasimha based upon Vasubhaga- 
bhatta. In a story relating to Vikramaditya Sahasanka 
of Ojjayini it is said that Vamana and Jayaditya were at 
his court and probably authors of a Htlktim nktdvall. 

“ Gupta vamsa vasudhadhTsavalf rajadhaniyan, 
IJjjainiyanaidi . . . Guptanvaya jaladhara marga 

yabhasti maliyum, Vamana Jayaditya pramukba piukha 
Kamala vinirgata SiiktimuktaralT mani Kundala mandita 
Karnanum .... Vikramahkanam Sahasamkam.” 
(Pauchatantra II—270 ff.) 

One work Suktimuktavajl is hy'Somaprabhacharya of 
Tapagachha in the 12th century (R.G. Bhandarkar: Re per f 
on Skt.i'M ss., p. 48. in collected works, Vol II). Since we 
have the testimony of Using as toUhe date of the Kasika, 
little value need be attached to Durgasimha’s statement. 
Vamana in his Linganttstlmna speaks of Jagattuhga 
Sabha. The earliest Jagattunga among the Rashtrakuta 
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emperors was Govinda III, whose rule began in 793 
A.].)., though the unreliable Deoli and other records give 
the name Jagattunga to several earlier rulers. Vamana 
and Prabhachandra quote from Magha who is therefore 
not later than 700 A.D. Similarly Kirdtdrjunlya is quoted 
in the commentary of Prabliakara Brhati, as well as by 
.Tayaditya and Jinendra Buddhi (Kasika I—3-23, p. 59). 
(j Brhati, p.242). I have shown elsewhere that Durvinita 
and Bharavi could not be later than C.550 A.D. 

Now the resulting chronological position of the 
various priets and scholars is as follows: Gaudapada is 
followed by Blnivaviveka (000 A.D), who therefore was 
contemporary of Govinda of the Advaitic traditiou. 
Dharmaklrti (635-650 A.D.) was the contemporary of 
Rumania; and Prabbakara and Mandana of Samkara. 
Samkara’s disciple Suresvara was the older contemporary of 
Ubeyaka who commented on Mandana’s works. Ubeyaka 
(if*he is the same as Bhavabhuti) must even in O. 700 A.D. 
be in the earlier d'srama seeking the patronage of kings of 
Kashmir. It is not likely that this Bhavabhuti in his 
old age took sanyasa and became Suresvara in about 725 
A.D., for Vidyananda and Sautirakshita already reckon 
Suresvara as a formidable rival. Visvarfipa Bhavabhuti 
who became Suresvara, was in all probabality an earlier 
and different person from Ubeyaka Bhavabhuti, the poet, 
for Bhavabhuti is a title and the poet’s real name was 
Srlkantha 1 (cf. Miilatl Madhava ! and one of his teachers 
was Jiiananidhi, probabaly an advaitacharya. 

Suresvara’s disciple Sarvajnatman refers to Viinuk- 
tatman, the author of Ishtasiddhi. There is no reason for 
legitimate doubt. Vimuktatman cannot therefore be 
referred to the 1 Ith century, or even to the middle of the 
ninth (as Mr. Hiriyanna does) but must have been the 
younger contemporary of Suresvara himself and his guru. 
Avyayatman was perhaps a direct disciple of Samkara 

1 Bhavabliuti’s native place Padmapura is identified on the 
authority of the Mohalla Plates of a Vakiitaka prince with 
Padmapura in Bonn's. (I. II. Q., 1935.) 
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himself. Sarvajhiitman it was suggested by Prof. S. V. 
Venkatesvara, occupied the SarvajhapTtha o¥ Kanchi. 
(The pretensions of Saihkara the god, according to 
Bauddhas and .Jainas are exposed from their respective 
points of view in the SarvajiiaparTkshii of Santirakshita 
and Vidyiinanda’s Apta and Patraparikshas. Perhaps 
their attacks were aiso directed against the philosopher 
Saihkara whose followers claimed omniscience to him.'. 
Sarvajhiitman besides mentioning a Manukuladitya, 
gives an allusion to Visvadeva (Visvarupa DevesvaraJ 
and to Pratyag- Vishnu. One Pratyag-Vishnu was 
later than Chitsukha and commented on his works. 
In tin; Ac/idr!/a rfiyvijaya of Anandagiri several Vishnus 
are mentioned as the disciples of Saihkara. (There is 
no reason to doubt the equation of I leva with Sura as 
Mr. Ohintamani does. J.(). It., Ill, p. 50) M. M.Kuppu- 
swami Sastri says that Jshta Siddhikara is the guru of 
Anandabodha (though Professor Hiriyanna seems to doubt 
it) and that this same Anandabodha wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Prakasatman’s Sabdanirnaya. Prakasatman is 
assigned to tin 1 Pith century. Prakasalman the pupil of 
Ananyanubhava also calls himself Svaprakasanubhava. 
lie is earlier than Amalananda, the contemporary of 
Yadava Krishna and Mahadeva (C. 1250) who alludes to 
him. Amalananda’s guru’s guru was Anandatman, and his 
vidyaguru was Sukhaprakasa. Anandabodha who com¬ 
mented upon Prakasatman's work should be later, and the 
older contemporary of Amalananda. Anandabodha’s guru 
was Atmavasa and therefore the expression ‘‘ etadevoktani. 
(juruhhih ” cannot be interpreted to mean that the pupil of 
Atmavasa was also the pupil of Yimuktatman, until we have 
more confirmation. Yimuktatman is later than Suresvara 
but earlier than Sarvajhiitman. In the Ishta siddhi there 
is no clear reference to Bhiiskara’s views, as such can possi¬ 
bly have been those of previous Bhedabheda and Samu- 
cchayiivadins. Bhaskara however is earlier than Vachas- 
pati (whose date <S9H is refered to Saka, not Vikrama, era 
by Prof. S. V. Yenkatesvara, but the accepted date SI 1 A.l). 



is more reasonable). 1 Prabhachandra seems to have 
criticised Bhaskara’s notion of salvation also. 2 This view 
is attributed to Bhaskariya vedantins. If this is true. 
Bhaskara should be later than Sathkara and earlier than 
Prabhachandra, and therefore the contemporary of 
Vidyananda and Suresvara and perhaps of Vimuktatman. 
Therefore there is no insuperable difficulty in Vimuktat- 
man’s probable criticism of Bhaskara, and of Ubeyaka. 
Mandana disagrees with Kumarila and Ubeyaka with 
Mandana and Suresvara also with Mandana. Therefore 
Mandana is not Suresvara or Ubeyaka. The chronological 
sequence that- emerges from the above discussion is as 
noted in 1 lie next page. 


1 Jiniisena II seems to allude to Vaelmsputi, who was defeated 

by Ids guru Virasena. 

2 Prameyakamala .MartaJida, p. 88. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN GANG AS 

By R. Subba Rao, m.a., l.t., 

History Lecturer, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry. 


Introduction. —In my Telugu work called Kalinga- 
desacharitra, published by the Andhra Historical Research 
Society of this place in 1930, I gave an account of the 
origin of the E. Gangas. 1 Since then, the publication 
of works like Kadambakula and Rashtrahitacharitra has 
led me to publish a series of articles on the History of the 
K. Gangas in the journals of the A.H.R. Society during 
the years 1932-34. I read a paper on the Ganga Era 
boforo the last Oriental Conference held at Baroda with 
good results and so I propose to read this small paper 
which relates to both the Mysore and Andhra Histories 
before the 8th All-India Oriental Conference to attract 
wider attention and to invite discussion on this important 
topic. 

Object. — European scholars like Fleet and Rice stated 
in their works that the E. Gangas had descended from the 
Western Gangas of Mysore. Some Indian scholars have 
followed suit. But recent researches have revealed the 
fact that they as well as the W. Gangas belonged to the 
same stock which originally—probably till the beginning of 
the third century—dwelt in the Gangetic valley. A study 
of the classical accounts as well as the inscriptions of 
both the Eastern and the Western Gangas would prove 
the same. 

Ancient History of the E. Gangas. —The Eastern 
Gangas, as opposed to the Western Gangas of Mysore, 

Vide p. 475. 
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ruled over Kalinga—the whole coastal region extending 
from the river Godavari in the south to the river Ganges in 
the north from the close of the fifth century A.D'. (495-495 

A. D.) to about the middle of the 15th century (1434 A.D). 
Very little was known about this illustrious dynasty until 
the author produced his work with the help of several 
thousands of inscriptions (both copper-plate and stone). 
There are several outstanding problems in the E. Ganga 
History which await final solution and the origin of the 
E. Gangas is the most important. 

The Gangas are first mentioned in the Greek and 
Homan writings of the period extending from the 4th century 

B. O. to the 2nd century A. I). as a Gangetic tribe living in the 
Gangetic Delta and a part of Bengal and Bihar under the 
Nandas, Mauryas and their successors. They are- later 
mentioned in the inscriptions found in Mysore as ruling 
therein from the 2nd century A. I). onwards and in the C. P. 
grants found in Kalinga as rulers of that country from the 
5th century onwards. The former are called the VV. 
Gangas and the latter the E. Gangas. In Ptolemy’s map 
of India, published opposite to p. 329 in I. A., Vol. XIII, 
the Gangaridai are shown as living at the mouth of the 
Ganges in the Deltaic portion. Their royal city was called 
Gauge. It is described in Periplus as a great commercial 
centre on the Ganges. Along with them lived the Prasii 
on the E. bank of the Ganges. Pliny calls them the Gens 
Novissima. They are also called the Gangaridae-Calingae 
or Kalinga Gangas and credited with much military force. 
Their name is still preserved in the Ganghirs of Bihar, 
Gongay is of W. Bengal and Gangareddis of Ganjatn, 
Vizag and Godavari districts. Trilingon near the mouth 
of the Ganges, Tosali on the river Vaitarani and Danda- 
gala on the river Vamsadhara arc all mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy as great cities of these Kalinga Gangas. 

In Mahabhamta, we get references made to the 
Kalingas three times and on each occasion in the company 
of different tribes. Probably, one of the tribes was the 
Ganga Calingae and earliest reference to them is found in 
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the works of classical writers like Pliny, Arrian, Strabo 
and others who based their writings on Megasthenes 
Irnlika which is no longer extant. Quintus Curtius Rufus 
in his History of Alexander 1 states that Alexander heard 
from prince Bbagala that on the further bank of the 
Ganges lived two great nations, the Gangaridai and the 
Prasii whose king Agrarnmes kept in the field 20,000 
cavalry besides 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. This 
account was confirmed by Porus who also stated that the 
then king was of the very meanest origin, his father being 
a barber. Diodorus Siculus in his Bibliotheca Tlistorica 2 
states that Alexander obtained from Phegelas (Bbagala) an 
f’ount of the country beyond the Indus—a desert and 
- " u ^ lc 'tbe river Ganges and finally the dominion of the nation 
Prasioi and Gandaridai (Gangaridai) whose king 
0CCl ?,ndrames had an army of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry 
^Q)00 chariots and 4,000 elephants. Plutarch’s Life of 
v Alexander 3 states that Alexander’s army refused to 
advance to the Ganges because the kings of the Gandaritai 
((Gangaridai ) and the Praisiai were reported to possess a 
very? large army and so Alexander erected altars for the 
Gods and retired. McCrindle states of the Gangaridai 
thus y* 

“ This people occupied the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges and may best be described as the inhabitants 
of Lower Bengal. The likeness of their name to that of 
the Gandaridai the people of Gandhara whose seats were 
in the neighbourhood of the Indus and the Kabul river 
has been the source of much confusion and error. Fortu¬ 
nately, the notice of them in the Indika of Megasthenes 
has been preserved both by Pliny and Solinus from whom 
we learn that they were a branch of the great race of the 
Galingae, that their capital was Parthalis, (Burdwan?) and 
that their king had an army of 60,000 foot, 1,000 horse, 

1 McCrindle’s Ancient India, pp. 221-227. 

2 Ibid pp. 81-283. 

3 pp. 310-311. 

4 „ pp, 364-365—Note Cc. 



and TOO elephants. They are mentioned in Ptolemy’s' 
Geography as a people who dwelt about the mouth of the 
(Tanges and whose capital was Gauge. The riarnc of the 
Gangaridai has nothing corresponding with it in Sanskrit' 
nor can it be, as Lassen supposed, a designation first 
invented by the Greeks for, Phegelas (Prince Bhagala) 
used it in describing to Alexander the races that occupied 
the regions beyond the Hyphasis. According to St, Mar: 
tin, their name is preserved in that of the Gonghris of S. 
Bihar with whom were connected the Gangayis of N. W. 
and Gangrar of E. Bengal. These, he takes to be, but the 
variations of the name which was originally common to 
them all. Wilford, in his article on the Chronology of .te 
Hindus (Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 269) says that the 
greatest part of Bengal was known in Sanskrit unde iter 
name of Gancaradesa or country of Gaucara from wine 
the Greeks made Gangari'desa. But this view must be 
rejected on the same ground as Lassen’s. The Gangaridai 
are mentioned by Virgil (George! Ill—27). As their king, 
at the time when Megasthettes recorded the strength df 
the army which he maintained, was subject to Magadha, 
we may infer that Sandrocottos treated the various 
potentates who submitted to his arms as Alexander treated 
Taxiles and Porus, permitting them to retain as his 
vassals the power and dignity which they had previously 
enjoyed.” 

From the classical accounts mentioned above we 
learn that, in Alexander’s time (325 B.C.), the Galinga 
Gan gas and the Prasii or Prachya Magadhas were living 
side by side in the Gangetic Valley and they were ruled by 
Agramanes. This is confirmed by the Jain work Parmslita- 
parran and the Buddhist work Mahdbodhiramsa . 1 The 
latter work (‘ailed the first Nanda by the names of Ugrasena 
and so his son Augrasainya is called by certain classical 
writers as Agramanes or Xandramanes which term is 
wrongly identified by some with Sandracottos or Chandra- 
gupta. The Puranas describe the first Nanda as Malui- 

1 Vide Rayehandaii’s Pol. Hist, of India, pp. 140 and 141. 
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padma Nanda and Sudragarbhodbhava and Sarva- 
kshatrantaka and Ekacchatra. Pargiter states* rightly 
that he destroyed all the old Kshatriya dynasties including 
the Kalingas. The first Nanda Emperot was thus rightly 
called Ugrasena and his son Dhana Nanda Augrasainya, 
identified by classical writers with Agramanes. It is clear 
from the above.accounts that the Nandas were ruling in 
or about 325 B.C. over several tribes of the Gangetic valley 
including the Gangaridai or the Gangas or Calinga- 
Gangas. These people occupied Yanga or Lower Bengal 
•Mid were subject to the Nandas and afterwards to the 
g.iryas and to their political successors until, after the 
•pta rule ended 495 A.D., they could establish their 
_ critical independence. 

From the classical accounts we learn that they 
occupied the country lying between the rivers Ganges in 
the north and Damoder in the south and Magadha in the 
west and sea-coast in the east. The Ganges formed their 
eastern limit and they are credited with the possession of 
vast forces including several large-sized elephants. Owing 
to this, Alexander did not make war on them. 

Pliny in his Natural History locates the Brachmanae 
in the lower part of the Ganges and states the Macco- 
calingae were included in them and occupied the country 
nearest the sea. The final part of the Ganges flowed 
through the country of the Gangarides. The royal city 
of the Oalingae was called Farthalis which is identified by 
some with Burdwan. The Gangas were a branch of them 
"d their capital was called Gange. According to St. Mar- 
8( these tribes were at first non-Aryan but gradually 
jme Aryanised. Virgil and Diodorus Siculus state that 
they were a powerful tribe owing to the large multitude of 
war elephants they had. Coming to later sources, we get 
the C. P. inscriptions of Anantavarma Chodaganga (1076 
A.D. to 1147) which state 2 that the 6th member of 

* Vide his Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 25. 

2 Vid& his C. P. charters dated Saka 1034 and 1040 published in 
J. A. H. R.S., Vol.I, pp. 106-124 and Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 
p, 165 ff. 


37 
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the dynasty called Tflrvasu, being childless, prayed to 
Goddess Ganga and had a son Gangeya and hence the 
dynasty was named after him. This tradition regarding 
this origin and name of the dynasty is evidently a later 
invention intended to discover a way to explain the same. 
Probably, the later Ganga kings of the 11th century and 
onwards did not know their own origin and early history as 
known fortunately by us from the several^ classical 
accounts mentioned above. In proof of this, we can state 
that the genealogy and chronology as given in the copper¬ 
plates of Chbdaganga lack uniformity and certainty. The' 1 
differ from one another and also from those given in 0 
charters of the preceding and following kings. 1 ■> 
therefore better to think that the Gangas were so cai. 
because they were a Gangetic tribe. Their capital Gange 
on the river Ganges is a further proof of the same. The 
inscriptions of Cbodaganga state further that the 16th 
king in descent from Gangeya had his capital at Kola- 
halapura in Gangavadivishaya and after 81 kings ruled 
there, Vlrasimha came to the throne and conquered the 
whole of south India including Karnataka. After his 
death, his brother usurping the throne, his five sons had to 
go eastward and settle on Mahendragiri. After defeating 
Baladitya, they subdued Kalinga and made, Dantapuya 
their capital. 

This account records some correct historical tradi¬ 
tions. From the statement that Virasimha’s sons went 
Eastward and settled on Mahendragiri and subdued 
Kalmga, we learn that Gangavadi and its capital Ko ,r 
halapura were situated in the west probably befcwee^ 
Mahanadi and Ganges valleys. However, certain x . 

1 Tho C. P. grants of Vajrahasta do not at all mention tlu 
origin of the E. Ganga lino. It is only the C. P. grants of 
tho 11th C. belonging to both the Eastern and Western Ganga 
dynasties that give full details of the origin ol tho dynasty 
but they differ with regard to names and dates. Further, 
while the Western Gangas aro said to belong to the Solar 
line, the Eastern Gangas are said in their own charters to 
belong to the Lunar lino. 
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podiQ scholars like Dr. Fleet wrote that Xolahalapura 
should be identified with Kolar in Mysore and Gangavadi 
with a part of Mysore over which the Western Gangas 
ruled. These writings were due to certain misconceptions 
regarding the origin of the Gangas. Dr. Fleet and others 
thought that the Eastern'Gangas commenced their rule in 
the 8th century A.D. and because, by that time, the 
Western Gangas were fairly settled in Mysore, a portion 
of them, they thought, migrated from Mysore to Kalinga 
and settled to rule there. It this view were correct, then, 
the inscriptions of Chddagauga should state that Vlra- 
simha’s sons proceeded northwards or north eastwards. 
They should also mention Kuvalala (modem Kolar) as 
their capital city but not Kolahala. One of their ances¬ 
tors called Kolahala is said to have built Kolahalapura in 
Gangavadivishaya and a temple for Rari in it. As a 

matter of fact, this Kolahala is not mentioned at all in 

♦ 

any of the Western Ganga inscriptions nor the worship of 
Hari. 

Now, let us examine some of the Western Ganga 
inscriptions. 1 These belong to the 11th and 1 2th centu¬ 
ries and they record the following account of the origin 
and history of the Gangas of Mysore: 

Ikshvaku of Solar line had a son Dhananjaya. His 
son, Harischandra had a son Bharata whose wife Vijaya- 
mahadevi bathed in the Ganges at the time of conception 
and the son born was named Oangadatta and his descen¬ 
dants were called the Gangas. In his line was born 
Yishnugupta who lived in Ahicchatra and who had two 
sons, Bhagadatta and Sridatta between whom he 
divided his kingdom giving the former Kalinga and the 
latter the ancestral kingdom (Ahicchatra). Thus, Bhaga¬ 
datta became Kalinga Ganga. (But his name is not 
mentioned at all in eastern Ganga charters.) Sridatta’s 
descendant, Padmanabha, being defeated by Mahipala of 
Ujjain, sent out his two sons, Dadiga and Madhava, with 

1 Vide Insc. No. 35 of Nagar Taluk and Nos. 4. 10 and 64 of 
Shimoga. Also vide pp. 29-32 in Mysore and Goorg . 

87* 
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the five Royal Emblems to the south. They met the 
Jain Guru Simhanandi in Ganga Perur in Cuddapah 
District and he helped them to found Gangavadi (in 
Mysore) with the capital Kuvaldla. 

From the foregoing account, it is clear that the 
Ganga tribe was so called because it lived on the banks of 
the Ganges, and was a northern tribe that originally dwelt 
in the Gangetic Delta, Bengal and Behar but gradually 
spread into the Kalinga country in the East and ruled 
over it. The Later Western Ganga Inscriptions would 
make us believe that, while Bhagadatta went to rule over 
Kalinga, his brother’s line, after ruling over the ancestral 
Gangavadi in the north, was defeated by the ruler of 
Malwa and forced to found a new kingdom named after 
the ancestral one, in Mysore, in the South. This Mysore 
Dynasty endured independently from the third century 
A.I), to the tenth century A.D. The break-up of the 
Andhra Empire probably facilitated this course. In 
Kalinga, however, the Kalinga Gangas remained politi¬ 
cally subordinate till the break up of the Gupta Empire at 
the close of the fifth century A.D., when they became 
independent. Under the Nandas, Mauryas, Chedis, 
Andhras and Guptas who are all known to have ruled over 
Kalinga, which was one of the provinces in their Empire, 
the Gangas remained tributary. It is only from the close 
of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century, 
as attested by the presence of their several plates pub¬ 
lished so far, that they became a Sovereign Bower. The 
historical as well as the paheographical grounds revealed 
in the two published plates' of Indravarma and Prithvi- 
nmla would confirm the same conclusion. The fact that 
no mention is made of the earlier Ganga kings in the 
genealogies contained in the grants of the later Ganga 
kings is to be explained as being due to the later kings 
having lost all knowledge of the history of the earlier 

1 Vide the Jirjaugi 0. 1’. (inuit of Indnivarma in J. A. H. R. 8., 
Vol. Hi, part J, ami the Godavari Plates of Prithviroula in 
J. Bo. It. R. A. S„ Vol. XVI, p. 11C. 
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kings. This view receives support from the fact that the 
genealogy given in some plates of Anantavarma Choda- 
ganga does not tally with that given in those of his grand 
father Vajrahasta, and further with that given in some 
of his own. 1 2 This is due to the fact that the traditions 
of the whole line from the beginning were not kept up 
fully or remembered correctly. Some scholars like Dr. 
Fleet identified, while editing the plates of the later 
eastern Ganga kings, Gangavadi and Kolahalapuram men¬ 
tioned in them, with Gangavadi (the kingdom of the same 
name founded in Mysore by Western Gangas, early in the 
third century A.D.) and its capital Kuvalalapurain 
respectively. But these identifications are wrong. Now, 
from the plates of the Eastern Ganga kings, it is clearly 
known that the ancestral kingdom was called Gangavadi 
or the land of Gangas. When one line of the Gangas 
migrated to the south, they naturally called their new 
kingdom after their old one in the north. Similarly, when 
another line marched to the east, they created a kingdom 
and called it also after their old one in the north. In the 
plates of Anantavarma, Ohodaganga, Kamarnava I, the 
founder of the Eastern Ganga line, is described as leaving 
Gangavadi and going to the East showing thereby that 
his ancestral kingdom of Gangavadi lay to the (North) 
West and not to the South.-' Similarly, he is described as 
referring to Kolahalapura, and not to lvuvalalapura in’ 
Mysore. There is mention made actually of a Kolahala¬ 
pura situated in the Ganjam, 3 as being the capital of 
Prithivivarmadeva, a king of Kaliuga Ganga line. Hence, 
it must be known that the Gangas of Kalinga were a 

1 Vide Ep. Ind., Vols. Ill, p. 222, IV, p. 183, IX, p. 94 and XI, 

p. 147, Also Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 161-1(55 and 172, 176. 

Also pp. 50-65 in the supplement to Kalingadosa Gharitra 

edited by me in Telugu. 

2 Strictly stating, the Gangas of Mysore must he called the 

Southern Gangas. 

3 Vide Prithvivarma Dova's Ganjam plates edited in Ep. Ind., 

Vol. 4, No. 26. 
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northern race who had little to do with the Q-angas of 
Mysore, after they left the ancestral home of Gangavadi 
in the north and migrated to Mysore in the south. 

This conclusion receives good support from the 
following facts:— 

(1) While the early Ganga kings of Mysore were 
Jains and belonged to Ikshvaku dynasty and Solar line 
and professed Kanvayana Gotra. all the earlier as well as 
several later Ganga kings of Kalinga were ardent wor¬ 
shippers of Paramos vara (Siva) and belonged to Lunar 
line and professed Atreya Gotra. 

(2) In the Copper-plate Grants of the later Ganga 
kings of Kalinga, there is no mention made that they 
migrated from Mysore in the south. Nor do we find any 
resemblance between the names of the kings found therein 
and those found in the inscriptions of the Mysore Ganga 
kings. 

(3) While the seals of the Grants of the Mysore 
Gangas and Kadambas contain the emblems of elephant 
and lion respectively, those of the Kalinga Gangas and 
Kadambas contain bull and fish respectively. 

( 4) While the Gangas and the Kadambas of Mysore 
were related to each other, the Gangas and the Kadambas 
of Kalinga were also related to each other. And it is 
known, from the existence of Ganga and Kadamba 
villages and clans in Orissa feudatory states even at the 
present day, that these tribes gradually settled in various 
parts of the country and gave their ancestral name to 
them. While one line migrated to Kalinga and another 
to Mysore, more adventurous branches founded indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms in Ceylon and East Indies. (Mahavamsa). 



THE DATE OE RAJARAJA NARENDRA, THE 
EASTERN CHALUKYAN KIND 

By Dr. K. R. Subramaniam, m.a., phj>., 
Maharaja's College, Vizianagaram, 


The date assigned to Rajaraja by Dr. Fleet and others 
is 1022-63 A.D. His Nandampundi grant gives the date 
of his coronation as 16-8-1022 and he is said to have ruled 
41 years. 

But there are reasons to think that the date 1022-63 
for, Rajaraja is wrong. There are grants of Rajaraja’s 
37th and 41st years which fell in &aka 980 and 983 
(Plava) the latter date being equivalent to 1061 A.D. 
Secondly, Rajaraja’s father Vimaladitya ascended the 
throne on 10-5-1011 according to the Ranastapundi grant. 
Vimaladitya ruled for 7 years. So he must have died in 
1018 A.D. 

There are also two more evidences. In his Pamula- 
vaka grant Vijayaditya the brother of Rajaraja says that 
he usurped the throne in Saka 952 which, he says, was 
the 12th year of Rajaraja’s reign. Secondly, Vijayaditya 
had his son Saktivarman crowned in $ 983 (1061 A.D.) 
according to the Numiyavada grant of the latter. Sakti 
died a year later and Vijayaditya resumed his rule. 
According to the Chellur grant of Yira Choda, Vira 
Choda was crowned on 23-7-1078 and before him ruled hiB 
brother Rajaraja for a year. Rajaraja was crowned on 
27-7-1076 and the Chellur grant gives 15 years for 
Vijayaditya’s viceroyalty which must have commenced 
therefore about 1061-2 A*D. So, Rajaraja must have 
died in 1061 A.D. having ruled for 41 years from 1018 
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A.D. after allowing for two years of usurpation by his 
brother Vijayaditya who issued his Pamulavaka grant in 
the second year after his usurpation. 

Thus, we may build up the following chronology from 
the available evidences:— 

6aka 938 Coronation of Vimaladitya A.D. 1014—Vimaladitya in 
Tiruvaiyar. 

Saka 940 Death of Vimaladitya. * 

Saka 940 Eajaraja’s 1st year. 

Saka 940-4 Civil war ? 

Saka 944 (16-8-1022) Eajaraja’s coronation. 

Saka 952 (9-7-1030) Eajaraja’s 12th year and Vijayaditya’s 
usurpation. 

Saka 952-4 Vijay&ditya’s rule. 

Saka 955 Eajaraja’s 12th or 13th year. 

Saka 975 (28-11-1053) 32nd year of Eajaraja. Nandampundi grant 
Saka 980 —H ajar a j a’s 37 th year (M. E. E. 1920, No. 663). 

Saka 983 (Plava)—Eajaraja’s 41st year (M. E. E. 1920, No. 671). 
Saka 983—Vijayaditya’s usurpation and Eajaraja’s death. 

Saka 983 (expired)—Sakti FI’s coronation (18-10-1061). 

A.D. 1062—Sakti II died. 

A.D. 1062-76—Vijayaditya viceroy. 

A.I). 27-7-1076 - Viceroy Eajaraja’s coronation (Sewell). 

A.D. 23-7-1078 - Viceroy Virachoda’s coronation. 



i? U B.U SH.OTT AM A. GAJAPATI 
By Br. N. WeUKAT.VRAMANA.YYA, M.A., I’H.D 
University Reader in Indian History, Madras. 

Notwithstanding the investigations of several promi¬ 
nent scholars, certain problems connected with the reign 
of the Orissan monarch, Purushottama Gajapati demand 
further elucidation. The date of his accession, the 
circumstances in which he came to power, and the hard¬ 
ships which he had to face in maintaining his authority 
are not properly known. A proper understanding of these 
problems is necessary for forming a correct estimation of 
the character of this monarch, and the part he played in 
lihe history of the Deccan and South India during the 
15th century. 

I 

The first problem that deserves re-consideration in 
dealing with Purushottama’s reign pertains to the date of 
his accession. When did Purushottama ascend the 
throne ? The late Mr. M. Chakravarti, after a study of 
all the inscriptions available to him at the time, deduced 
that his first regnal year, i.e., the second anka fell in 
1469-70 A.D. “ With the help of anka inscriptions,” 
says he, “ the precise year of Purushottamadeva’s acces¬ 
sion can be found out. The anka dates arc— 

2nd anka or 1st year ... ... 1469-70 A.D. 

3rd anka or 2nd year ... ... 1470-71 A.D. 

4th anka or 3rd year ... ... 1471-72 A.D. 

17th anka or 14th year ... ... 1482-83 A.D. 

19th anka or 16th year ... ... 1484-5 A.D. 

25th anka or 21st year ... ... 1489-90 A.D. 

32nd anka or 26th year ... ... 1494-5 A.D. 

1st year was 1469-70 A. D. 1 

1 JASB. 1900, p. 1893. 
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It is not possible to accept this as the correct date of 
Purushottamadeva’s accession; for Mr. Chakravarti’s 
conclusions are based on inaccurate premises, and 
consequently he was obliged to make certain unjus¬ 
tifiable corrections in the chronological data supplied 
by the inscriptions in order to derive what he believed to 
be‘the precise year of Purushottamadeva’s accession.’ 
Mr. Chakravarti seems to have started with the belief 
that Purushottamadeva ascended the throne only after 
the death of Kapilesvara which took place in 1469-70 A.D. 
Therefore, he carne to the conclusion that Mesha $u 12 
Thursday of the 2nd anka of Parushottama corresponded 
to April 12, 1470 A.D.; 1 but as this date did not agree with 
the data given in the inscriptions found at other places, 
he introduced the necessary modifications to make them 
tally with the date of accession fixed by him. 

An inscription of Purushottama inscribed on the 49th 
pillar (north face) of the Sri Kurtnam temple is dated in 
the 7th anka corresponding to §aka 1392 Asvija Su. 1 
Tuesday 2 (25th September 1470 A.D). Another epigraph 
on the 2nd pillar ( north and west face) of the same temple 
is dated in the 7 th anka corresponding to Saka 1393 
Ashadha Su 2 Tuesday (June 4th Tuesday 1.471 A.D.). 3 
A third inscription on the list pillar (north face) of the 
same temple is dated in the 37th anka corresponding to 
Saka 1117 liakshasa Kartika Su 13 Saturday (October 
31, 1417, Saturday). 1 

As the chronological details given in these inscriptions 
do not agree with the date fixed by Mr. Chakravarti 
for the commencement of Purushottamadeva’s reign, 

1 J ASH. 1900 p. 182. 11 may In: noted in this connection that 

the chronological data adopted by Mr. Chakravarti cannot bo 
relied on : for Halm Raj on d rat'd Mitra gives a different version 
of the same in his Antiquities of Orissa, Part II, p. 165; and 
tboro is no means of verifying tho readings of either writer as 
neither had taken the trouble of publishing the facsimile. 

2 MER. 365 of 1896. 

3 Ibid 274 of 1896. 

4 Ibid 347 of 1896. 
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he altered their anka years to 3, 4, and 32 respectively, 
so that they might not militate against his date. As 
a matter of fact, however, a dispassionate study of 
Purushottamadeva’s inscriptions suggests an earlier start¬ 
ing point for his reign. The following inscriptions which 
furnish all the necessary' details to fix the date of the 
commencement of his reign definitely may be considered 
in this context:— 


o 

5 

Place 

i 

Anka 

Saka date 

Eng. equivalent 

i ' ’ ~ " 

j Reference 

1 

Srikurmam 

7 

1 1392 Asvija 

25th September 

HER 




Su 1 Tuesday 

1470 Tuesday. 

365 of 1896 

2 

Do ... 

7 

| 1393 Khara, 

14th April 1471 

MER 




Chaitra Ba 10 

Sunday. 

366 of 1896 




I Sunday. 



a 

Do ... 

7 

1393 Ashadha 

4th June 1471 ; 

MER 




Su 2 Tuesday. 

Tuesday. ' 

274 of 1896 

4 

Do ... 

37 

1417 Rakshasa, 

31st October j 

MER 

« 



Karttika Su 13 

1495 Safcur- | 

347 of 1896 




Saturday. 

day. 

i 


It is evident from these that Purushottamadeva’s 
7th anka or 5th regnal year fell in 1470-1471 A.D.; 
similarly his 37th anka or 30th regnal year fell in 1495 
A.D. Therefore, his first regnal year, that is, second anka 
must correspond to (1470-71—5; 1495—30)== 1465-66 A.D. 
Purushottama must have begun to rule in A.D. 1465. 
Now this date is in agreement with the chronological data 
contained in all the other inscriptions excepting the three 
Puri inscriptions which form the foundation of Mr. Chak- 
ravarti’s chronology. It is not possible to reconcile the 
chronological data of the Puri inscriptions with the data 
supplied by other inscriptions, unless we assume one of 
the following hypothesis :— 

(1) The starting point from which the regnal years 
are reckoned might have varied with the locality, thereby 
yielding more than one set of regnal years. In that case 
the dating of the inscriptions in any given region must 
conform to a single starting point. But the difference in 
the chronological data furnished by Purushottama’s 
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inscriptions cannot be reconciled on this hypothesis; for 
from his inscriptions found in the same region, say Orissa, 
two starting points for his reign can be derived. Whereas 
his Puri inscriptions point, according to Mr. Chakravarti’s 
calculations, to 1470-71 A.D. as the first year of his reign 
the copper-axe inscription in the possession of Bhunyas 
of Orissa shows that the first year was not 1470*71 but 
1166 A.D. This charter records a gift of the king made 
on Mesha di 10, a Somavara, Grahanakala in the 26th 
anka of the reign 1 corresponding to March 6, 1486, 
Monday. It is evident that the copper-axe inscription 
agrees with all the inscriptions of Purushottama excepting 
the Puri epigraphs regarding the date of the commence¬ 
ment of his reign. Therefore, the hypothesis of two 
starting points has to be discarded. 

(2) The difference mentioned may be explained by 
presuming the existence of a flaw either in the decipher¬ 
ment of the epigraphs, or in the calculation of the chrono¬ 
logical data contained therein. It may be pointed out 
in this connection, that the text of the Puri Epigraphs, 
as given by Kajendralal Mitra in the Antiquities of Orissa, 
does not contain the chronological details noted by Mr. 
Chakravarti. Bajendra Babu’s version is not, it is true, 
perfect; but Mr. Chakravarti’s interpretation cannot be 
completely trusted, as he shows a tendency to correct the 
data given in the inscriptions where they come into 
conflict with his views. In the absence of facsimiles, it 
is not possible to decide what the correct readings-of the 
texts are. Therefore, the only safe course is to leave 
the Puri epigraphs out of account for the present, and to 
accept 1466 A.D. derived from the reliable records, as the 
year of his accession. 

II 

The inscriptions of Purushottama are not evenly 
distributed over all the years of his reign, as shown by the 
following list:— 


1 Gait: JBOKS, iv, p. 363. 
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They are fairly continuous from the 2nd tQ the 7th 
or probably 8th anka, i.e., from 1465 to 1472 A.D.; but 
they come exclusively from the northern part of his 
dominions, Simhachalam in the Vmagapatam district 
being the southernmost limit. Then there is a. break of 
nearly ten years. No inscription of his reign from the 
8th to the 19th anka has been discovered so far. There 
are only two grants of the 19th anka; and these also 
come from Orissa. Then there is a second break of 
nearly five years between the 19th and 25th anka; from 
this year onward, the inscriptions are continuous up to 
the 37th or even the 38th anka, and from their provenance, 
Purushottama is seen to have been ruling over the whole 
of the east coast from the Ganges to the Gundlakamma 
in the south of the Guntur district during the last ten 
years of his rule. 

The foregoing examination of the provenance of 
Purushottama’s inscriptions shows that during the first 
six years of his reign his authority was confined to the 
northern half of his dominions ; then it seems to have 
suffered a sudden eclipse for ten years. Though it appears 
to have been revived for a short time in 1482 A.D. it 
disappeared once again, to reappear only in 1486 A.D., 
some four years later. Are the changes in the fortunes of 
Purushottama, as indicated by the inscriptions, authentic ? 
Or are they merely chimerical ? Before attempting to 
answer those questions, it is necessary to consider what 
the Muhammadan historians have to say on the subject. 
Ferishta gives a connected account of the affairs of Orissa 
during this period ; and his narrative is supplemented by 
the fragmentary but useful information furnished by Syed 
Ali. 

From Ferishta’s account and some of the couplets that 
he quotes, 1 it is clear that in A.H. 876 1 1470-71 A.D.) 
the king of Orissa, i.e., Kapilesvar, having fallen ill died 
and that a Brahman, his adopted son, ascended the 
throne. He had a paternal uncle’s son, Hambar by name, 

1 Tavikh-i Forishfca: Mugafa, iii, p. 350. 
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who was celebrated for his bravery. This Hambar who 
was ill-disposed towards the new king called Mangal, rose 
in rebellion against him; but being discomfited in battle, 
'he was obliged to take refuge in the' Hills and the jungles. 
With the object of o^erthorwing his successful rival, he 
appealed to the Bahmani Sultan, Muhammad Shah III 
for help, promising to pay tribute every year; and 
Muhammad Shah promptly sent assistance • under Malik 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri. Hambar joined Nizam-ul-Mulk 
on the frontier, and they defeated Mangal who came to 
oppose them. Hambar then became the king of Orissa, 
and helped Nizam ul-Mulk to conquer the forts of Raja- 
mandry and Kandanir and the territories dependent upon 
them. Hambar thereon returned to his capital and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk began to rule the districts of Rajamundry 
and Kandanir as a viceroy of Muhammad Shah. 

According to Ferishta, therefore, the succession to 
the throne of Orissa was disputed after the death of 
Kapilesvara in 1471 A.D.; and the quarrel between the 
rival claimants, Hambar and Mangal gave an opportunity 
to Muhammad III to conquer the Godavari delta. Now 
do we get any information about these princes from ocher 
sources? Who was this Hambar ? Why did he oppose 
the accession of Mangal? Sewell correctly identifies 
Hambar with Hambica, the father of Dakshina-Kapi- 
lesvarakumara Mahapatra 1 ; but he leaves Haiubira’s 
relationship with king Kapilesvara undetermined. The 
inscriptions, however, leave no kind of doubt regarding 
their relationship. An inscription at Bandarigate of 
Warangal fort dated 1460 A.D. records that in the year 
Pratnadin, Ambira, the son of Gajapati Kapilendra cap¬ 
tured the fort of Warangal. 2 An undated epigraph of 
Zakkampudi in the Bezwada taluKa records that Ambira- 
devaraja, the son of Kapilesvara granted the village of 
Zakkireddipalli to the shrines of Papavinasadeva and 

1 Historical Inscriptions, p. 224-5. 

2 The Bharati: XII., p. 426-32 : p. 6 of No. 6, June 1935, 
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Kudradeva of Bezwada. 1 It is thus evident that x Ambira 
or Ambideva was a son of Kapilesvara. The name of the 
festival * Ahamvira bhoga ’ which Dakshina Kapilesvara 
Mahapatra had instituted in honour of his father in the 
temple of Munnur 2 suggests that Ambira was also known 
as Hamvira. As a matter of fact, Harobira or Hamvira 
figures in some records of the time of Kapilesvara. An 
undated epigraph of Pamarru in the Gudivada taluka qf the 
Kistna district mentions a certain Hambira of the Gajapati 
family. 3 Another record of Yenkipadu in the Bezwada 
taluka, alludes also to Kumara Hamviradeva Mahipatra. 4 
The word Kumara or Komara which is attached to his name 
seems to indicate that he was a son of the king. The 
names Hambira or Ambira are but variations of the word 
Hamvira, which is identical with Hambar of Ferishta. 
Therefore the inscriptions make it clear that Hambira 
was a son of Kapilesvara and not a nephew as the 
Mussalman historians seem to have believed. 

Hamvira was a great soldier. He helped Kapilesvara 
in defeating the Mussalmans in Telingana; and he also 
led the Orissan army in a triumphant march from the 
bank of the Krishna to the shore of the Southern ocean. 
It is not unlikely that he was recognized by his father as 
heir-apparent. Notwithstanding his ability and position, 
Hamvira was not able to ascend the throne of his father, 
without external assistance. He was prevented from 
making good his superior claim to the throne by Mangal, 
a person, who was yet unknown to fame. 

Who was Mangal, and how did he succeed in seizing 
the throne of Orissa after Kapilesvara’s death ? The 
author of Bahamannamah calls him 1 adopted son ’ of 
Kapilesvara and nothing is heard of this Mangal outside 
Muhammadan histories. He is said to have been ruling 
over Orissa at the time of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s invasion of 

1 M. B. R. 148 of 1913. 

2 M. E. R. 51 of 1919. 

3 Ibid 833 of 1922. 

4 Ibid 157 of 1913 
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the Godavari delta in 1472 A.D. The king of Orissa at 
this time, according to the inscriptions, was Purushottama 
Gajapati. No less than seven inscriptions attest to his 
rule over Orissa from 1436 to 1472 A'.D. 1 And then his 
authority suddenly disappears. He seems to be identical 
with Mangal who was the king of Orissa in 1471-72 but 
whose power was overthrown in that year by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri on behalf of Hambar. According to Kataka- 
rajavamsavali, Purushottama was born to Kapilesvara by 
a mistress, 2 3 whereas the Sarasvativilasam of Prataparudra 
Gajapati makes him a son, born of his queen Parvat!.' 5 

The circumstances under which Purushottama rose to 
power are not known. The following facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. (1) Kumara Hamvlra led a 
victorious expedition to the South in 1464 A.D., and 
returned home probably in the same year. (2) A rebellion 
bfoke out in Orissa against Kapilesvara’s authority in 
1464; and it assumed such proportions that Kapilesvara was 
distressed. He thus gives vent to his wounded feelings 
in one of his inscriptions: ‘ Ob Jagannatha, thy servant 

informeth the high officers of the kingdom. From soldiers 
and servants ... I looked after (all) from boyhood, 
now they have forsaken me. I will treat them as they 
deserve. Lord Jagannatha judge the correctness or 
incorrectness of mine acts.’ 4 (3) Purushottama who was 
not heard of until then began to rule the country from 
1465 conjointly with Kapilesvara. 

Had Kumara Hamvlra any connection with this 
rebellion ? Was the royal favour withdrawn from him as 
an act of punishment ? It is not possible to answer these 
questions : but Purushottama’s rise to power appears to 
have been connected directly or indirectly with the suppres¬ 
sion of this rebellion. Whatever be the true course of 
events, it is certain that Kapilesvara not only chose 

1 See the list above. 

2 Mackenzie Mss- 15-6—48. 

3 Sarasvat.ivilasam. The Ailyar Mss. Lib. 

4 J. A. S. B-, LXII, Part i, pp. 95-96. 
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Purushottama as his successor but also crowned him king of 
Orissa during his life time. Though this was not agreeable 
to Hamvlra, he bided his time until the death of' his father. 
Then he rose up against his brother in rebellion; but being 
defeated in battle was forced to take refuge in flight. 
He appealed to the Bahamani court, as noted already, for 
help, promising to sacrifice as a price for the support the 
whole territory conquered by his father in the Telugu 
country. 'I he Bahamani Sultan seized the opportunity 
and by sending an expeditionary force under Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahari to the help of Hambar, established his 
authority over the territories of Warangal, Kandanir and 
Rajamundry. 

Ill 

The position of Purushottama.— Purushottama who 
was crowned as the king of all the dominions of the 
Gajapatis, lost everything after six years of rule owing to 
the machinations of Hambar. Nothing is known of him 
from the inscriptions during the next ten years. Traces 
of his rule become visible once again from 1482 onwards. 
What happened to Purushottama during this interval ? 
Though it is not possible to describe the events of his 
career during this period with certitude, he seems to have 
made efforts to recover his throne. The SarasvatTvilasa 
asserts that Purushottama forced his great foe Hamvlra to 
bow before his feet. 1 This certainly indicates Puru- 
shottama’s ultimate victroy over his rival, and after this, 
he must have wrested the throne and the kingdom from his 
vanquished foe. He had to remain contented wtih Orissa: 
the Mussalmans who held the Telugu country were still too 
strong at the time to try conclusions with. A favourable 
opportunity soon came. A severe famine prevailed 
throughout Deccan for two years from 1474-76 A.D. Tanks 
and wells dried up; many inhabitants of the Bahamani 
kingdom died of famine ; large numbers of people emigrated 
for food to Malwa, .Taj an agar, and Gujerat. In the 

1 Sarasvatl Vilasa : The Adyar Mss. Library, 
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Bahamani dominions no grain was sown for two years. 
When it rained in the third year, ‘ scarcely any farmers 
remained in the country to cultivate the laud.’ Muham¬ 
mad Shah III was obliged to remain, contrary to his 
inclination, in the capital with the army. 1 The outrageous 
conduct of the Bahamani officers forced the people of 
some parts of the Godavari delta to rise up in rebellion. 
The commandant of the fort of Kandauir was so high¬ 
handed in his behaviour that the garrison was obliged to 
put him to death. They surrendered the fort to an Uriya 
nobleman called Hambar, ,who was also a subordinate 
of the Bahamani Sultan; but Humbar entered into 
negotiations with Purushottama, and had agreed to help 
him to recover his hereditary possessions in the Tclugu 
country, on condition that he would be allowed to hold 
undisturbed the fort of Kandanir. Purushottama, having 
accepted the proffered help of ITambar, collected all his 
forces and advanced upon Rajarnundry. 2 Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahri, being unable to oppose the Uriya monarch in the 
field, fled to Wa/irabad, leaving the garrison at Rajarnundry 
to defend the city as well as it could. I’urshottama 
marched to Rajarnundry unopposed, and having laid seige 
to the fort, captured it. The Saluva chief Narasimha who 
appears to have acquired mastery over a large part of the 
Kyishana-Godavarf doab during the period of confusion in 
the Gajapati kingdom, marched towards his northern 
frontier, for what reason, it is not known/ 

Purushottama offered a direct challenge to Muhammad 
Shah III, by his invasion of the Tclugu country and the 
capture of Rajarnundry. As soon as the Sub an obtained 
intelligence of what happened in the Telugu country, he 
hastened with all his troops towards Rajarnundry. On 
his arrival in the neighbourhood of Rajarnundry, the 
Hindu kings are said to have fled, without giving any 
chance to the Sultan to engage them in a battle. Sajuva 

1 Brigg’g-Ferishta 11, pp. 492-493. 

2 (Bhaman namah) Tarik-i-Ferishta Muquala, iii, p. 353. 

3 Burhan-i-Ma’sir 1. A. XX.VI1I, p. 238. 
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Narasimha abandoned his fortified camp and retired to 
the South; Purushottama crossed the river Godavari and 
retreated towards his dominion; and Hambar who was 
assisting him withdrew to the fort of Kandanir. Muham¬ 
mad Shah proceeded to Rajmundry without opposition, 
and having laid siege to the fort reduced the garrison to 
extremities. The commander of the fortress having 
discovered that further resistance was useless, surrendered 
and he was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi, and 
Habshi slaves of the Sultan. 1 

Sultan Muhammad next marched into Orissa in order 
to punish Purushottama, for having invaded the Godavari 
delta and captured Rajamundry. He is said to have 
devastated the country and slaughtered its inhabitants. 
Purushottama purchased peace by surrendering -twenty- 
five elephants belonging to his father which he prized 
next to his life. 2 The Sultan then proceeded against 
Kandanir, and invested it closely for six months. Hambar 
who was hard pressed agreed to surrender the fort, 
provided the Sultan granted him pardon. The Sultan 
accepted the condition, and the fort capitulated. Then 
he returned to Rajamundry where he remained three years 
consolidating his conquests. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of Purushottama to recover the Telugu districts, he was 
not able to achieve his object. The authority of the 
Bahuiani Sultan appears to have been established more 
firmly than ever. 

IV. 

The confusion into which the Bahmani kingdom had 
fallen after the death of Muhammad Shah gave Puru¬ 
shottama another opportunity to achieve his object. 
Muhammad IV who succeeded his father on the throne of 
Bidar was a weak monarch. He was not able to enforce 
his authority over his nobles. Consequently the royal 
power rapidly declined. Nevertheless, Telingana and the 
Coda van delta remained under the officers of Muhammad 

1 Ibid. 

1 Brigg's Ferishta, ii, p. 495-496. 
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IY until 1487 A.D. At the time of the death of 
Muhammad III (1482 A.D.), Adil Khan Dercaui held the 
governorship of Warangal, and Kawam-ul-Mulk, the 
junior, was in charge of Rajatuundry. This arrangement 
remained in force until 1486. A.D. when on the death of 
Adil Khan Deccani at Warangal, Kama-ul-Mulk marched 
upon that city, and occupied it without the king’s 
permission. Rizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was the prime 
minister, marched to Warangal,accompanied by the Sultan 
in order to chastise him; but Kawam-ul-Mulk hastily 
retreated te Rajamundry, as soon as he heard of the 
approach of the king and the minister. 1 

The activities of Kawam-ul-Mulk subsequent to bis 
retirement from Warangal are not known; but he could 
not have remained there long without molestation. 
Purushottama who must have been closely watching for a 
favourable opportunity, appears to have moved southward 
sometime in i486, 2 and occupied the Godavari delta 
ejecting Kawam-ul-Mulk and the other Muhammadan 
officers. By a favourable turn in the wheel of fortune, 
Purushottama was at last enabled to recover part of his 
patrimony which he lost during the early years of his 
reign. Nevertheless, his task was only half accomplished. 
The territory to the South of the Krishna comprising the 
two dandapadas of Kondavidu and Udayagiri, still re¬ 
mained in the possession of Sajuva Narasiuiha. Puru¬ 
shottama did not appear to have wasted much time. 
Sajuva Narasimha was not then so invulnerable as he 
was before His usurpation of the throne of Vijayanagara 
some two years earlier had increased the number of his 
enemies inside his own kingdom ; and under the circum¬ 
stances, he was not in a position to offer as stubborn a 
resistance as he could have done a few years earlier. 
Therefore, Purushottama seems to have launched his 
attack without hesitation. 

1 Ibid pp. 525-526. 

2 M. E. R., 1900, ii, p. 24. 
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The history of this campaign is nowhere recorded. 
But Purushottama’s inscriptions which are found in the 
territory south of the Krishna show that he had succeeded 
in capturing Kondavidu. An epigraph of the king at 
Kondavidu dated 1489 A.I). gives us an idea of the extent 
of his dominion to the south of the Krishna at the time. 
It records a royal edict abolishing the marriage tax which 
the people of the eighteen castes inhabiting Kondavidu, 
Kandravadi and all other countries had to pay. 1 A copper 
plate grant of SS 1412 (1489-90) registers the king’s gift 
of the village of Potavaram in the Ammanabroli Simha to 
the temple of Lingodbhava Mahadeva of (Jhadalavada on 
the banks of the Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma). 2 It is 
evident from these records that before the middle of 1489 
A.I). Purushottaina had conquered the country between 
the Krishna and Gundlakamma. 

The Conquest of Udayagiri , 1490 A.I ).—Though the 
inscriptions of Purushottaina and his subordinates are not 
found in the south of Gundlakamma, the fort of Udayagiri 
and the territory depending upon it appears to have been 
subjugated about the same time. It is stated in the 
Sarasvatlviliisam, that Purushottaina captured Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas alive, and set him at liberty, 
as he humbly begged for his life. 3 The Anantavarman 
copper-plate grant dated A.I). 1500 gives more information 
about this incident. According to this record, ‘ Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas, who was trembling with fear, 
offered to Purushottaina the fort of Udayagiri and .begging 
protection, secured his own release.' 1 These passages make 
it clear that Sajuva Narasimha who probably came to 
defend the province of Udayagiri was defeated by Puru- 
shdttama in battle and taken prisoner, and that he 
purchased his freedom by surrendering the fort of Udaya¬ 
giri. The evidence of these 1 records is confirmed by Nuniz. 

1 1-. 11. 42, p. 323-4. 

" K. T., xiii, p. 155 . 

’ Tho Adayar MSS. Lib. 

4 Ugadi Sancliika, Andhra i’atrika, 1928, pp. 167-80. 
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tjdayagiri was one of the three forts which is said to have 
rebelled against Saluva Narasimha, and which he could 
not retake owing to want of time. 1 It remained under the 
Gajapatis until 1514 A.D. when Kjishnadevaraya expelled 
them finally from the south of the Krishna. 

Purushottama was, thus, able to recover completely 
in the last years of his reign what lie had lost at the 
beginning. Therefore, he had the good fortune of be¬ 
queathing his ancestral kingdom to his son Prataparudra 
even as he had received it from his father. 


Sewell: F. E-. P- 308. 



TIPU SULTAN 


By Du. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastei, m.a., ph.d. 
(London), f.r. hist. s. 

Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


Was Tipu Sultan a Tyrant, a Bigot, and a Fool ? 

This paper is not concerned with an attempt to 
answer the question. It is intended to suggest a line of 
thought which may help to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the Sultan’s character. 

In the whole of the nineteenth century the opinion 
of the first few writers like Wilks, Kirkpatrick, and other 
contemporaries of Tipu Sultan was echoed by the later 
historians. As Garrat and Thompson have put it, ‘Tipu’s 
memory was stereotyped into that of a monster, pure and 
simple.’ In the present century, however, there has been 
a fairer approach to the subject. A scientific and dis¬ 
interested attitude has been taken up by all historians, 
and the impression created about Tipu is that his was a 
character ‘ perhaps unique in oriental history ’ eccentric 
and fanatical on the one side and industrious and benevolent 
on the other, with an abnormal hatred of the English for 
reasons best known to himself. 

This liberal attitude towards Tipu on the part of 
historians is due greatly to facts discovered in the 
Wellesley Papers and other valuable records available in 
the British Museum and the India Office, and partly also 
to the researches made in India on the subject. The 
Mysore Arclneologieal Reports from 1917 have been 
particularly valuable in this respect. 

600 
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It is the hope of the author of this essay that Tipu’s 
character may be shown brighter still if we discount the 
following factors:— 

(a) The patent drawbacks of an eighteenth century 
kingship. 

(&) The character of the people in that century. 

(c) Current political ideas and practice. 

(d) Geographical influences. 

( e ) The character of biographers of Tipu in the 

nineteenth century. 

(/) Government policy towards historical research 
on Tipu, until recent times. 

A few words of explanation may be considered 
necessary in each case. 

First of all, about an eighteenth century kingship: 
Was there in that century a democracy or any other form 
o*f popular government in Europe excepting England? 
Was there anywhere in the East any other form of 
government than a monarchical one, and that a despotic 
one ? Tyranny was the most fashionable institution in 
the world, and the revolutions of the nineteenth century 
brought it conspicuously to our notice and revealed the 
length and width of its operation. Was the administra¬ 
tion of the East India Company a non-despotic one ? 
Why should Tipu be blamed for being a ‘ despot ’? 

Secondly, about the people’s character. They had 
lost all the fineness, which belongs to a free people, by 
centuries of oppression under a foreign government. 
Fear, cowardice, intrigue, and other vices had reduced 
them to a low standard of civilisation. When Tipu 
started as a ruler, he was fortunate in having as his 
subjects those who had the above faults in the smallest 
degree, viz., the people of Mysore proper. They gave little 
room for anxiety by their quiet submission to his rule. 
But he was not so fortunate outside Mysore, partly because 
Tipu was an utter stranger to them both as a man and as 
a ruler and partly also they were set up against him by 
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rival powers. Consequently, Tipu, who was naturally a 
man of violent temper and awful prejudices, had to be 
somewhat vindictive towards them. In his' anxiety to 
establish a strong centralised government in the State, 
which was after all a hotch-potch of the Kannada, Telugu, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Maratha lands lately conquered 
and incorporated with the old Mysore kingdom, he 
repressed his subjects on the frontiers. His provincial 
officials rendered this repression very oppressive and 
intolerable indeed. 

Thirdly, about current political ideas and practice. 
There were plenty of political theories at the time. But 
all of them were immature. It may be said from the 
available evidence that there was no such thing as a 
Martial Law. But the equivalent to it was ready, viz., 
Terror. A reign of terror is a common phenomenon in 
world’s history, and Tipu followed the practice of his 
contemporaries in the administration of terror. Dungeon 
life,' large scale conversions, execution of traitors by 
throwing them down a precipice, and such others were the 
forms of terror under his rule. 

Fourthly, about the influences of nature. Coorg, 
Malabar and Canara were so far away from the capital and 
so difficult of access that a kind of military rule was neces¬ 
sary to keep the West Coast people under subjection. It 
will be seen that the majority of historians have quoted and 
depended upon the incidents in the western provinces to 
establish their theories of Tipu’s despotism and fanaticism, 
forgetting that the East India Company w r as in sore straits 
until lately to preserve law and order within those very 
provinces after they had conquered them from Tipu. 

The biographers of Tipu in the last century were 
interested in depicting his character partially. Having 
been so close to his person and having participated in the 
pleasures and pains of a contemporary life with him, the 
first few biographers could do no better than what they 
have done, viz., become partisans in the controversy about 
his character. 
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Similarly, the Government which succeeded Tipii 
could not take an academic attitude in the researches in 
his history. In Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, the 
administrators were interested in preventing the disinte¬ 
gration of loyalties towards the British rule. The Vellore 
Mutiny is a good example, of the tendencies of a few 
people towards the extinct dynasty even under restrictions. 

Tipu was certainly not so tactful as his father nor so 
tolerant. But he was a despot of the contemporary type, 
a fanatic to those who were rebels and traitors, and a fool 
(in losing a kingdom for no greater or better reason than 
satisfying his ‘ vaulting ambition ’) only in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. He appears to have been as good or bad 
as any other ruler of his age. 

The author considers the verdict of Mackenize as 
perhaps the most satisfactory of all: ‘ While the Sultan, 
by the creation of fortresses out of number, daily acquired 
internal strength, he invigorated the whole system by 
principles of good Government and by an economical 
management of material resources to which those of any 
neighbouring power, if State exigencies are considered, 
bore no comparison. However bigoted to the tenets of 
the Koran, the vast number of Hindu temples recently 
decorated throughout his dominions authorise an assertion 
that his enthusiasm gave way to his ambition and his zeal 
to propagate the Mussalman faith did not occasion so 
many acts of barbarity. . . Although parsimonious in a 

high degree, numbers of his confidential servants who 
during the war fell into our hands acknowledged him 
a lenient and indulgent master ; nor have we to boast of 
many instances where his people were induced by our 
flattering prospects of success to throw off his yoke and 
shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
rulers. . . Checking the frauds of intermediate agents by 

severe and exemplary punishments the Sultan protected 
his raiyats whp were chiefly of Hindu religion from the 
enormities of black collectors.’ 




VIII. ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By K. N. Dikshit, m.a., 

Deputy Director-General of Archceology 
in India , New Delhi. 


Gentlemen and Brother Delegates, 

I must express my sense of obligation to the members 
of the Executive Committee for selecting me to preside 
oyer the deliberations of the Archeological Section, which 
has had the effect of bringing me out into this Conference 
from the piles of files in an obscure corner of the Imperial 
Secretariat at New Delhi. In conferring this honour I do 
not think that the selectors have been wise but the sense 
of responsibility that their action has generated in me and 
the indulgence which I may crave from the distinguished 
and learned delegates assembled here may carry me 
through the ordeal. 

Archaeology has always been one of the most popular 
Sections of this Conference. It has sometimes been 
separated from ‘ Chronology ’ which is its eye, but in this 
session 1 find that it has been weaned away from history 
and geography w r hich is a somewhat cruel operation, inas¬ 
much as without these studies, Archaeology will have no 
legs to stand upon. If Archaeology has now been able to 
claim an ever-increasing number of votaries in this land 
it is due to the healthy craving for authentic history of 
our ancestors, which cannot be satisfied with the scanty 
historical materials left by them for the study of the period 
before the advent of Islam. The vastness of the 
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country and the multiplicity of the material have 
rendered it inevitable for Indian Archaeology to include 
within its scope more branches, than are usually under¬ 
stood elsewhere. Thus Epigraphy and Numismatics have 
become highly specialised branches of Indian Archaeology 
and further ramifications such as Dravidian or Sanskritie 
Epigraphy, Hindu or Moslem Numismatics, render it incon¬ 
venient for any one scholar, however talented, to master 
more than a limited portion of the different branches of 
Archaeology. The main body of archaeological science in 
India has, however, not been able to induce that universal 
attraction in the outside world which the antiquities of, 
say, Greece, Egypt or the Near East have done. The 
discoveries in the North-West of India during the last 
decade have undoubtedly served to remove the outer shell 
of the world’s indifference to India’s antiquities, but the 
amount of interest taken in the further advance of 
archaeological investigation is limited. In small countries 
like Palestine, which in area and population would not 
exceed an average district in British India, the intensity 
of archaeological! work cairried on by interested scholars 
from different lands may be gauged by the fact that over 
a dozen expeditions wore simultaneously at work last 
year. Similar is the case with investigations in Syria and 
to a less extent in Egypt and Iraq where, in spite of the 
restrictive tendencies of the authorities, a few expeditions 
still find it possible to conduct field research. 

Now what is the state of affairs in India ? The field 
of research in Archaeology, jwhich until a few years ago 
restricted to Government efforts and financed by Govern¬ 
ment grants, was suddenly left bare under the stress of 
financial emergency, and just at a time when organised 
efforts wore bearing fruit, the hand of retrenchment 
blasted all further hope. By recent legislation, the field 
has been left open to properly organised non-official 
workers, but it remains to be seen whether any Indian 
organisation can take up the challenge and work side by 
side with the societies from abroad, who have been 
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already attracted to the field solely for the love and 
advancement of science. In India there have been in¬ 
stances in the past where private benefactors or societies 
have come to the help of Archaeology,' but most, if not 
all, of the actual work was done through the regular 
officers employed by the Department of Archaeology. 
Thus the late Sir Ratan Tata financed the excavations at 
Pataliputra for a number of years. The Varendra Research 
Society and its Founder-President, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Roy of Dighapatia, have also been associated with excava¬ 
tion work in North Bengal for a long time. Apart from 
these instances, however, oriental research in India has 
not reached the stage when societies or organizations like 
Universities can take up the work of archaeological 
excavation, as provided in the recently enacted amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. Indian 
research societies, Universities and other workers in the 
field are, therefore, on their trial, and if during the next 
decade India does not wake up to organise well-conducted 
and disciplined forces of research workers, they will have 
only themselves to blame and initiative in the discovery 
and interpretation of new facts in Indian Archaeology will 
pass on to outside scholars who are sure to continue their 
steady efforts in this direction. 

I am, however, confident that the position is not so 
gloomy and ray confidence is based on outstanding facts. 
In the first place there has been a remarkable awakening 
of conscious pride in their heritage in the Indian States, 
and, as a considerable part of the areas, where exploration 
in future are expected to be fruitful is included in the Indian 
States, there is no doubt that the existing organisations in 
the States will grow stronger and succeed in adding to the 
sum-total of India’s work in this field. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has a wonderfully orga¬ 
nised Archaeological Department, which, under the dis¬ 
tinguished guidance of Mr. Gktlam Yazdani has continued 
to produce excellent work. The work done in the State 
of Mysore stands in a class by itself, as all of us who have 
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had the privilege of witnessing it here, can testify. The 
enlightened policy that has always been followed by the 
Government of Mysore under the direction of a succession' 
of distinguished^ archaeologists like Mr. Lewis Rice, Rao 
Ra/jadf/rNarasimhachar.Dr.Shamasastri and ourenergetic 
General Secretary, Dr. M. H. Krishna, the present Director, 
has been extremely fruitful of results, and we may heartily 
wish Archaeology in Mysore an era of further prosperity. 
Other States in Northern India where excellent work has 
been done are Bhopal, who have spent handsomely over 
the monuments at Sanchi, Gwalior, where the work done 
during the last twenty years constitutes a record and can 
well be taken as a model by workers elsewhere, and Kash¬ 
mir, where unfortunately the State has not been able 
during the last few years to continue their good work in 
the past owing to financial stringency. It is good news 
that during the last two years the progressive States of 
Baroda and Jaipur have been able to establish their own 
Departments of Archaeology and havo been fortunate 
enough to enlist for this task the services of retired officers 
who had made their mark in the Archaeological Survey of 
India. Elsewhere as in Travancore and Cochin in the 
South, as also Jodhpur and Idar in the North, archaeolo¬ 
gical and historical research is maintained as an activity of 
the State. It is to be hoped that in course of the new 
constitution of India under the coining Federation, 
archaeological investigation in the Indian States will be 
further stimulated and more intimately correlated with 
similar efforts in the Provinces, and while there will be 
an increased consciousness and pride in local antiquities 
and local achievements, the whole will be knit together 
in an atmosphere of co-operation and enthusiasm for the 
advancement of the cause of aichieological research. 

The work that has been accomplished in the field of 
arclueology, apart from excavation, by private Societies 
that take pride in the antiquities of their own Provinces 
or local areas, is considerable and gives hope of an improve¬ 
ment in the quality as well as the mass of research work 
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in the years to dome. The oldest among such Societies 
is the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which still leads the way 
after an active existence of over 150 years. The work of 
the Varendra Research Society in Northdlengal has already 
been alluded to. In Assam, the Kamrup Anusandhan 
Samity started over twenty-year3 ago, has done good work, 
and in spite of considerable handicaps, has continued to 
keep aloft the banner of research in this corner of India. 
The Bihar and Orissa ^Research Society’s record has been 
a particularly brilliant one, thanks to the energy and 
enthusiasm of its distinguished President. The coming 
Province of Orissa has already acquired a new sense of 
inheritance in its unforgettable past, and we can confi¬ 
dently expect special efforts being set on foot in the near 
future giving expression to the interest of the Oriyas in 
their past history and monuments. In the Andhra country 
the Research Society has published several ancient records 
including inscriptions but have so far taken little interest 
in archaeology proper, which it is lioped will not be long 
in coining. The ancient glory of the Karnatic still kin¬ 
dles the dame of research in a few breasts at Bharwar, who 
have kept alive the Karnatic Historical Research Society 
against severe odds, in Madras the success of the 
recently started Arclneological Society augurs well for the 
future, and f shall not be surprised if this Society is able 
to organise systematic field work in the vast and almost 
untouched field of prehistoric and early historic periods 
in that Presidency. The Madras Museum under the 
present Superintendent is particularly active in the matter 
of exploration and study of ancient remains that are 
unearthed from time to time. In the Central Provinces, 
keenness is growing among the research workers (cf. the 
Mahakosala Society), and it is hoped will urge them to 
more sustained efforts in the field. The scarcity of really 
good sites for excavation in provinces like Bombay 
(proper) and the Central Provinces, which are dominated 
by the great Deccan trap area, is particularly responsible 
for the apparent lack of enthusiasm in Arclneology as 
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contrasted with their great interest in historical research. 
Iu the Indian Historical Research Institute at Bombay, a 
band of young scholars working under the inspiring guid¬ 
ance of Father Heras has been doing praiseworthy efforts 
in the historical and epigraphical field. In spite of the 
general apathy to the importance of archeological work in 
Bombay, it is gratifying to find that a University Professor 
in Bombay has recently carried on important work jn the 
States of Western India and brought to light material which 
is valuable for the study of the Indus civilization. Un¬ 
doubtedly the most important part of India, which has not 
so far been properly surveyed for archeological investigation 
and in which the great secrets of many of our missing 
links and gaps in our knowledge are still hidden, is the 
United Provinces. In this province the activities of the 
Arclueological Department were very evident until twenty 
years ago, but the sensational discoveries in the lower 
Indus Valley have since tended to throw the field for 
investigation here in the background. The United 
Province Historical Society has so far pursued a some¬ 
what chequered career, but it is heartening to know that 
this society as well as other Research Societies in Benares 
and Allahabad, are maturing plans for undertaking excava¬ 
tion work. When the vast area and the prime import¬ 
ance ol this, the very heart of Hindustan, is considered, 
the existing efforts may be well nigh compared to a drop 
in tin' ocean. It is, however, hoped that the various 
Universities working in these Provinces will provide the 
future material for scholarship working in this field. Is 
if too much to expect that with its wealthy Xamindars 
and well endowed Universities, a systematic exploratory 
survey of the* mounds, which is hound to add to our 
know ledge and lill in the large gaps between the prehistoric 
and historic periods ol Indian Arcluoology will not be 
long in coming ? In the North-West of India including 
the Provinces of Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab and the North- 
W t ‘ s l | ^ rentier, arclueological activity has been particularly 
prominent during the last twenty years, but there is no 
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awakening in the general public for claitning any field for 
private organizations. The efforts of Government in this 
region have now been slowed down with the abolition of 
the Exploration Branch, but it has since attracted at least 
two organised expeditions from America. There are no 
hopes yet of any systematic local organization in the 
Punjab and Sind, and it appears that the Government and 
outside Societies will have to share the brunt of any work 
that might be attempted in the near future in these parts. 
One event 1 cannot but refer to in summing up the 
present position in Indian Archaeology and that is the 
departure of Sir John Marshall from India, the scene of 
his life-long labours. The debt which Indian Arclueology 
in this generation owes to Sir John Marshall cannot be 
measured in words, and it is sad to reflect that we shall be 
left without the enlivening presence among us of one who 
has laid the foundations of systematic Arclueology in this 
country. 

Turning to Epigraphy, an important branch of 
Arclueology, it may be not an exaggeration to state that 
it has not recovered from the effects of the drastic pruning 
made four years ago, particularly in the region of South 
Indian Epigraphy. Although Government efforts have 
thus been slackened, the learned Societies are making 
progressively greater contribution to this branch of 
Arclueology. In Numismatics, which is the particular 
subject of the Numismatic Society of India, it is gratifying 
to know that in this Silver Jubilee year the Society has 
also added its quota of Jubilees and completed twenty-five 
years of a useful existence. In the world of Museums the 
present year is marked by an important event, namely, the; 
coming out of a Committee on behalf of the Museums 
Association of Great Britian for a complete survey of all 
the Museums in India. The Committee is already finding 
that they cannot do adequate justice to over a hundred 
Museums existing in this country within their specified 
limits of time. It is hoped that the presence of the 
Committee will afford the necessary stimulus to the 
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Museums of India and help them in making greater efforts 
to improve their collections and organisation. The idea 
of a Museums Association for India has been mooted for 
the past few years, but for want of a necessary atmosphere 
urging the necessity of such a course, the efforts frizzled 
out. It is hoped that this long-felt want will soon be 
removed, and Museums in India will take their place in 
the educational system of the country. In the end I may 
hope that your deliberations here may succeed in encourag¬ 
ing more workers in the field of Archieology in all its 
branches and succeed in raising the standard of Indian 
scholarship in the eyes of the outside world. 



NEW LIGHT ON DEOTEK INSCRIPTIONS 

By Prof. V. Y. Mtrashi, m.a., 

Head of the Sanskrit Department, Nagpur 
U niversify, Nagp u r. 


Deotek is now a small* village about 50 miles south¬ 
east of Nagpur. It contains an old temple in a dilapidated 
condition and a large inscribed slab. Tin* place was 
visited by Cunningham’s assistant, Beglar, in the year 
1873-74. He has described the temple and the inscribed 
slab in Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, 
Vol. VII, pp. 19.3-1 '25. From the pencilled impressions 
Beglar took at the time, Cunningham published an eye 
copy of the two inscriptions on the slab and his transcript 
of their texts without any translation or interpretation in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I (First 
Edition, pp. 28-‘29). Though the inscriptions are very 
important and, as [ hope to show below, of great anti¬ 
quity—one dating back to the time of Aseka and the other 
to that of the Vakatakas- -nouc seems to have so far paid 
any attention to them. The earlier inscription has not, 
for instance, been included in the recently published second 
edition of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, nor 
referred to in any of the books on Asoka. Again, so far as 
I know, no scholar has interpreted or even mentioned the 
Vakataka record so far. 1 The Archaeological Department 

1 The two inscriptions arc included in his ‘ List of Inscriptions 
in G. 1\ and Berar' (second edition) hy t.he late R. II. 
Iliralal hut beyond stating that ‘ one of them is in Pali 
characters ’ of about the same period as Asoka's edicts and 
the other in Gupta characters, lie takes no notice of their 
contents. 
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erected some years ago a tin shed over the inscribed siab 
and enclosed it with a wire fencing, but ,the temple 
remains unoared for. There is not even the usual notice 
board to declare that the place is protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

I visited the place in October last and tookestamp- 
ages, which show some better readings than Cunning¬ 
ham’s eye-copy. On the other hand, some letters which 
Cunningham read in the last line of the earlier record 
have since then disappeared, evidently owing to 
the peeling off of the surface of the slab which is now 
used as a seat by village boys and cowherds while tending 
cattle. The slab, though large and heavy, can and should 
be removed to a safe place like the Nagpur Museum to 
prevent further damage of the important inscriptions 
inscribed on it. As described by Jicglar. 4 the inscribed slab 
is an oblong trapezoid of rough-grained, quartzy sand¬ 
stone, worn smooth in places by the feet of villagers, it 
being situated in the thick shade of a magnificent tamarind 
tree, on the side of the village road, and thus offering a 
capital resting place and seat; the stone is nine feet long? 
three and a half feet broad at one end, and two feet ten 
inches at the other, with straight sides it bears two 
distinct inscriptions." 

The earlier of the two inscriptions is inscribed length¬ 
wise and is in four lines, ft occupies 1/ —10" of the 
breadth of the stone, leaving the lower portion of about 
1/—6* uninscribed. The characters are of the.early 
Brahm! alphabet, resembling, in many cases those of the 
(lirnar edicts of Asoka. Some letters, ey/., «, p and ch in 
tin 1 first line and t which occurs in the first two lines 
appear, however, to be somewhat later. It is probably on 
account of such let ters that Cunningham fixed its date 

1 Cunningham's statement (C. I. I., Yol. I. First Edition 
|). 28), that the stone is 1 feet long hy feet is incorrect] 
These dimensions refer to the portion of the slab on which 
the earlier inscription is incised. 

J Cunningham s A. S. R., Yol. VI \., p, 121. 
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approximately as B.C. 100. 1 * 3 Some of these may be 
indicative of the current forms of letters of ancient 
Vidaibha; for, in the present record itself we find the 
earlier forms of these letters used. The form of iul, for 
instance, which occurs in nihil 1. 4 exactly resembles that 
of ha in avaya in 1. 4 of the-Third Rock-Edict at Girnar. 
Again ch which occurs in a madid 1. ;-i has undoubtedly 
the same form of the Asokan ch. The letter I. also has 
nearly the same form as that of hahnavi in 1. ft of the 
Fourth ltock-Edict at Girnar. The numerical symbols 
for 10 and 4 occur in 1. f and there is in the extant portion 
out; instance of a danda being used to indicate virama as 
in the Mahasthana and Ramgadh cave inscriptions. 

The language is early Prakrit, tin* same dialect being 
used as in the Girnar edicts. Most of the words are 
either identical with those used in the latter’ or similarly 
formed.' 

* At least the first three lines of the inscriptions seem 
originally to have extended to the right hand end of the 
slab, for traces of isolated letters in the. first line, which 
are in no way connected with the second inscription, can 
still be marked on the original stone. Besides, the sense 
of the first two lines, which arc fairly legible, appears to 
bo incomplete in the absence of their right hand half. 1 
It would again he very strange if the engraver, selecting 
a large slab nine feet long and commencing to incise it 
lengthwise, had ended his lines about the middle of it 
leaving out nearly half of the right end. For these 
reasons I cannot accept Beglar’s view that ‘ the second 
inscription was cut evidently with some regard for the 
prior inscription, as it does not interfere with or injure. 

1 TlmL p. 29. 

1 A\rj. dnapayati : raft a ; 

3 Of. lumamto and havidhamtn in 1. 2 with karoto (for harornto) 
(Girnar XII. 5) and samto (Girnar VI. 7 ; VII I. 2). 

1 One would, for instance, expect at the end of 1,1 the names ol 
animals and the seasons in which their capture and slaughter 
were prohibited. Of. Asoka’s Pillar Edict V. 
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it.’ 1 On the other hand, the later inscription seems to be 
a palimpsest, the earlier one being chiselled 0 $ to make 
room for it. 

Owing to the loss of nearly half of this record it is 
not possible to give a detailed account of its contents. 
However, there remains fortunately sufficient portion of it 
to indicate that its object was to record the command of 
some lord (Sami) (who is called king in !. 4), prohibiting 
the capture and slaughter (evidently of some animals in 
certain seasons as in Asoka’s fifth pillar edict, or, may be, 
throughout the year) and declaring some punishment for 
such as dared disobey it. The third iine mentions 
executive officers (funachd — amdtyah) whose duty may 
have been to enforce these orders. The last line contains 
the date '^ 14, denoting probably the regnal year in which 
the record was incised ( badhaiii):' 

The contents of the present inscription suggest that 
it may he referred to the age of Asoka when there was a 
wide-spread campaign against the capture and slaughter 
of animals. There are, however, certain circumstances 
which apparently go against this view. The commence¬ 
ment of tire record is unlike that of the well-known rock 
and pillar edicts of the great emperor; the word Sami 
occurs nowhere in Asokan records; again some of the 
characters used in the present inscription belong to a 
later period as shown above. It may, therefore, be asked 
if the record could not be referred to the age of some 
Satavahaua king, e.y., ( iautaniTputra who is called Sami 
in the Nasik cave inscription 4 and who undoubtedly ruled 
1 ver Yidarbha. 5 It may, however, be noted in this 
connection that the title Sami was not distinctive of the 

1 Oimnin K lmin A- S. K„ Yol. VI f, p. 124. 

~ Cunningham read ‘ 30 4 3 Tic pa. 1 di* but the first may bo 
/#?*/<» (leklioV). There is now no means to test bis reading’s of 
the rest, the surface of the slab having peeled off since then. 

For bad haw in this sense cf. nibadho sarachhate 24, etc., in 
the Nasik cave inscription, lip. hid., Vol. VIII, 73. 

* See lip. Ind. Vol., VII. p. 71. 

5 Ibid. Vol. VII, p. 00. 
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^atavahanas. We find it used in the sense of king in the 
■ArthaMstra of Kautilya.' In inscriptional literature we 
find it employed not only in connection with the names 
of the Satavfihana kings but also, with those of the 
Kshatrapas of Maharashtra, 2 Mathura 3 and Kathiawad.' 1 
In one case, where it is used by itself, 5 it refers to a 
Pal lava king, the father of Sivaskandavarman. Besides, 
we have no other evidence of the prohibition of the 
capture and slaughter of animals in the records of any 
Satavahana king. These kings, though they made 
liberal donations to Buddhist Bhikshus, were themselves 
followers of the Vedic religion. The Early Satavahanas 
performed animal sacrifices like the asvamedha. In the 
Nasik cave inscription 5 of the reign of Yfisishthlputra 
Pulumayi, his father Gfautamiputra is not only called eka- 
bamhana (the unique Brahmana) but is said to have 
stopped the intermixture of all castes. Notwithstanding 
the somewhat adverse evidence of palaeography, I am 
therefore, inclined to refer this record to the aye of 
Asoka. 

We know' that the great Buddhist Emperor prohibited 
the slaughter and sacrifice of animals and ordered his 
officers and provincial governors to set out on tours every 
five years to see inter alia that his subjects abstained 
from killing animals. 7 In some of his inscriptions Asoka 
orders his officers to get his edicts engraved on stone- 

1 See Arthasastra, First Ed. by Dr. Sliauui Sastri, |>. 322, etc 

" Cf. The -Iunnar cave inscription of the lime of Nahapana. Ind. 
Ant., VI, pp. 35 f: 

■’ Srilm/sa mahakshatiapasa Soddsasa savatsare, etc. Mathura 
.Jain inscription of the time of Mahsikshatrapa Sodasa, lip. 
Ind., Vol. II, p. 199. 

4 Rauo mahakshatrapasa svavii Rudrasenasa varshe', etc. 
Mulwasar stone inscription of the time of Mahakshatrapa 
Rudrasena. 

3 Ilirahadgalli copperplate inscription of Sivaskandavarman, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2 II. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

7 Cf. Rock Edict III. 
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pillars, rocks, and stone slabs, throughout the districts 
in their charge. 1 These officers must have, accordingly, 
caused such records to be incised at several places in his 
extensive empire, though the present is the only instance 
of its kind that has yet come to light. If my reading of 
the date in the last line is correct, the present edict may 
have been issued by a Dharmmamahamatra in the 
fourteenth year after the coronation of Asoka. From 
the fifth rock edict we learn that these Dharmma- 
mahamatras were first appointed by Asoka in the 
thirteenth year after his coronation, m\, a year prior to 
the date of the preseut record. One of the duties assigned 
to them was to prevent the capture and slaughter of 
animals. 2 * 4 It is not unlikely that the Dharmmamaha¬ 
matra who was in charge of ancient Vidarbha caused the 
present record to he incised at (Jhikambari, s which seems 
to have then been a place of great importance, to pro- 


1 Cf. Rupanatha Rock Inscription— iya cha at he pavalisu iekhd- 
■peta valuta I had ha cha at hi salat hah he sildthambhasi Idkhd- 
pelavyata. 

Cf. also tilio Pillar Edict VII. 

Cf. The Sarnatlia Pillar Inscription— ovate cha luphdke ah die 
savate vicdsaydtha tuphe etena riyamjanena. 

1 ‘ Bamdhana-badhasa patividhanaya * 1 interpret the expression 

as above, agreeing with R. P>. (I. S. Ojha. Bor the substi¬ 
tution of h for v we may compare dbiidasa in (iirnar R. E. 
iii. 1. The expression is interpreted variously by other 
scholars ‘ supporting prisoners with money ’ (Ilultzsch) : 

4 t in; unfettering —or the release of (any one) who is bound 
with fetters’ (Bhandarkar); and 1 taking steps against 
imprisonment’ (Mukorjoe). But if these renderings are 
accepted there would be no reference in the duties of the 
Dharnm Mahamatras to the prevention of capture and 
slaughter of animals on which Asoka had set his heart. Cf. 
also Kaut i 1 ya— SnnddhyahJid rnriyapahipakshi-inatsyandm 
h(tvidha?ui-radiat-himsdndm uttabham day dam kdrayet. 
i mark of ri is not clear in this inscription, hut it is 
distinct in the other inscription. The place is now called 
Chikmara hut there are villages in the neighbourhood 
Panori, Armori) whose names end in ri. 
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claim the command of the great Emperor to his subjects, 
living in the neighbourhood. 

The second record is in five lines' which are inscrib¬ 
ed breadthwise, commencing from thc ( namnv end of the 
slab. Like the earlier inscription it. has also suffered 
considerable damage. Some letters in the first four lines 
have either altogether disappeared or become illegible, 
owing to the wearing away and peeling off of the surface 
of the slab. Besides a channel 4" in breadth has been 
cut right through the middle of the inscription which has 
evidently resulted in the further loss of some more 
letters. 2 * 

Like the Eran inscription of Samudragupta the 
present record is inscribed in the box-headed variety of 
the southern alphabet of about the fourth century A.D. 
As regards individual letters we may note the form of the 
tripartite // in 1.3 and of the unlooped n in I. ~>. The size 
of letters varies from Ilf" to7|". The language is Sanskrit 
and the whole record is in prose. 

The object of the inscription is to record the con¬ 
struction of a sanctuary (dharmasthanam) by king liudra- 
sena at Chikkambari. It may be noted in this connection 
that there is at present a small plain structure of laterite 
in a dilapidated condition just near the inscribed slab. 
‘The temple is small, consisting simply of a cell and its 
entrance ; it may have had a small portico or a mandapa 
attached, as the ground in front is covered with cut 
blocks; but it could not have been large and in dyed the 

1 There are only two letters va an<l ka of much smaller size 

incised in the middle of the sixth line. 

2 The channel could not have existed at the time the inscription 

was incised for, in one case at. least {viz. in vamsa . . . 

tasva in 1.4), we are sure that it has caused the loss of one 
letter. Beglar also has remarked ' Long ages afterwards wheu 
no one could read the inscriptions, this great slab, large 
enough to occupy the breadth of the sanctum of a temple was 
considered to form into an argha and in the process the 
inscriptions were remorselessly sacrificed’ . . Cunningham 

A. S. R., Vol. VII, pp. 124-125. 
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temple is of the kinfd usually built without amandpa . 1 
The existing structure is quite plain. The only decora¬ 
tion it seems to have had was in the form of a scroll on 
its door frame, two fragments of which are lying in front 
of it. The door seems to have been 4'-4" in breadth and 
about 4' in height. The lintel had in a recess in the 
middle a small image of two-arrried Ganapati measuring 6'' 
in breadth and 8|" in height. The roof of the sanctum is 
formed of intersecting squares and has a pyramidal shape, 
cut up exteriorly into gradually diminishing steps. 
Temples of this type can be seen in the adjoining villages 
of Panori and Arrnori ’. There is a large image of 
Ganapati placed in the cell, but it seems to be of a later 
ago. The temple was originally dedicated to Siva. The 
lihga has now disappeared but from the dimensions of the 
socket in an old argha lying nearby, it seems to have been 
a large one about 13" in diameter. Such lingas are found 
round about Mansar near Ramtek which was undoubtedly 
an ancient holy place dating back at least to the time of 
the Vakatakas. There is a broken image of Nandi lying 
in front of the present temple. Though the present 
structure cannot date back to the 4th century A D. to 
which period the inscription can be referred, it undoubted¬ 
ly marks an ancient site and may have been erected when 
the original temple fell into ruins. 

The inscription is not dated. The name of the king's 
family which occurred in the beginning of the 4th line 
has, unfortunately, been lost; but on the evidence of 
paleography Cunningham conjecturally assigned the 
record to Hudrasena 1, though according to the notions 
then prevalent, he called him a king of the Kailakila 
Yavauas of V&kataka and placed him in A.D. 170. 3 
Though this date cannot now be accepted, Cunningham’s 
attribution of the present record to the Yakataka king 
Rudiasena I, seems to be correct. There were two kings 

1 11ml, p. 124. 

■ Ibid, pp. 125-12<j. 

! Cutm., A.S.R., vol. I. p. 29. 
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of this name, in the dynasty of the Vak&takas-, viz., 
Rudasena I who was grandson and successor of Pravara- 
sena I and Rudrasena II, the grandson of the former and 
son-in-law of Chandragupta II, Vikraipaditya. Of these 
the former was a Saiva, being, a fervent devotee of Hvami 
Mahabhairava, 1 while the .latter, probably owing to the 
influence of his wife Prabhavati-gupta was a worshipper 
of Ghakrapani (Vishnu). 2 As- the present inscription 
evidently records the building of a Saiva temple it may 
be ascribed to Rudrasena I. 

The importance of the present inscription lies in this 
that it is the earliest record of the Vakatakas discovered 
far and is, besides, the only lithic record of that royal 
family. Its situation shows that Rudrasena I ruled south 
of the Narmada and renders doubtful the identification of 
of Rudradcva, who is mentioned in the Allahabad Stone 
Pillar Inscription as one of the kings of Aryavarta or 
North India defeated by Samudragupta, with Rudrasena 
I, of the Vakataka dynasty. 

There remains now the question—why was the ins¬ 
cription inscribed breadthwise and commenced at the 
narrow end of the slab? As is well-known there was a 
revival of Hinduism and Sanskrit learning in the age of 
the Vakatakas. They themselves performed animal 
sacrifices and could have, therefore, had no regard for 
Asoka’s precepts of Ahiriisa. When, therefore, Rudrasena 
L built a temple of his favourite deity and wanted to put 
up an inscription of his own to record it, he could not 
have felt any scruples in chiselling off some part of the 
earlier inscription to make room for his record. The 
stone was probably placed on the broader end of its 
breadth and half-buried, leaving only the Vakataka record 
above ground. The left hand portion of the earlier record 

1 The adjective ‘ atyanta-svami-Maha-Bhainiva-bhaklasyii ’ is 
applied to him in the Copperplates of Pravarasena IT. 

“ Cf his description 4 Bhagavatas’—Chakrapaneh-pnisfidopar- 
jjita-’Srl-samudayasya.’ in the copper-plates of his son 
Pravarasena II. 
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was left untouched as the Vakataka inscription, which 
was commenced at the narrower end of the slab, was 
finished about the middle of the stone. 

There is only one place, viz., Ghikambari 1 men¬ 
tioned in both the records. As pointed out by the late 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal it is identical with the adjoining 
village Ohikmara. Ghikambari seems to have been a 
flourishing city for more than six hundred v years 
as both the Mahiitnatra of Asoka and the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena I, thought it fit to incise their records 
there. Tn ancient times it must have extended to, and 
perhaps included in its expanse the site of the modern 
village Deotek whore the inscribed slab lies at present. . 

Text or the Deotek Inscriptions. 

The earlier Inscription (of the time of Asoka)— 

1. Hrami dnapayati [•*] chikamba [n] [«t] m.... 

2. hanatido bamdhamto vd tasa I damso jha 

nadlia (? dasaparddlui). 

•1. dmaclul mi la .. . nam nil 

I. rand leyii (lekhd?) ... 10 4 badham [®*J 

The later (Vakataka) Inscription— 

1. Chikkambu (Vi] « a chi (?) . . 

2. . . m (? rd) jab . . . 

3. . pravara ma . . maxydyd [Vd*} ' 

[■ kdtaka *] vamki [id | tasyedani liudra — 

4. sena rd]nali [xva* ?j dharnima sthdnam. [**]. 


The name appears as Chikkamhuri in the Vakataka record. 
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A NSW STATUE OF BALARAMA 
By Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, 
Curator , Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 


In Northern India the valuable contribution made by 
the Mathura School of Sculpture in the domain of plastic 
art stands unsurpassed both in its abundant output and 
artistic merit. Encouraged by the liberal patronage 
extended by the Kushan rulers its activities found ex¬ 
pression in the production of innumerable images of 
Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths at Mathura or its 
neighbourhood which may be considered as the birth¬ 
place of Indian iconography. Most of these are now 
preserved in the Guram Museum of Archeology at 
Mathura, but many have found their way to other 
Museums particularly the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
In fact the galleries of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
are filled with a number of Mathura sculptures and its 
■laina and Buddhist sections can rightly boast of some of 
the finest images of the early Kushan period. 

The diversity of images of the Kushan period per¬ 
taining to the Hindu pantheon emanating from Mathura 
bears ample testimony to the harmony in art and religion 
which was the keynote of the period. The Kushan kings 
irrespective of their individual faith were tolerant towards 
the religious aspirations of their subjects. This explains 
to a large extent the continuous production of innumer¬ 
able Brahmanical sculptures along with Jaina and Bud¬ 
dhist images installed in stupas and monasteries. These 
early Brahmanical sculptures have been noticed in detail 
in a paper on the subject by my friend Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 
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published in the -Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society, Yol. V, Part I, January 1932, pages, 
18-66. They represent some fine examples of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Siirya, Siva, Ganesa, Kartikeya, Saras- 
vatl, Gajalakshmi, Parvatl, Durga and Mahishasura- 
mardini. From the point of view of artistic technique, 
these images arc generally fashioned in the same style as 
the Jaina and Buddhist ones and leave no doubt,as to 
their early age. 

Here, I would draw the attention of scholars to an 
example of marvellous skill and outstanding merit which 
has recently been acquired for the Provincial Museum^ 
Lucknow, and which also comes from Mathura. This 
represents a red sand-stone image of Balarama (ht. 2' 6") 
carved in the round. (See Plate). The material used is the 
well-known red spotted sand-stone of the Rupbas quarries, 
which was lavishly used for constructing monumental 
buildings like stupas and monasteries, and also images in 
the Sunga and Rushan periods. At first sight it appears 
that the block of stone which had been used for carving 
this image was primarily cut and intended for making a 
railing pillar for some stupa, but somehow the original 
idea was dropped and the block was utilized for carving 
out the image of an important deity of the Bhagavata 
school. We have come across a number of images re¬ 
presenting Krishna at Mathura, but so far no early 
mage of Balarama, has been brought to light, although 
we know that Balarama as Sankarshana was worshipped 
along with Krishna Vasudeva at least from the third 
century B.G. 

The god is here depicted as standing under a seven- 
hooded canopy, (indicative of his re-incarnation from the 
serpent Scsha) wearing a loin cloth and a ghoghi, he., a 
blanket worn by cowherds in a peculiar style with folds 
on the head as a protection against rain. The folds 
formed by the blanket give the appearance of a tastefully 
tied turban or an elaborate head-dress. He wears heavy 
ear-rings, necklace with a cylindrical bead and two pairs 
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of bracelets. Both the hands turned at the elbow' are 
slightly raised to chest. The right hand holds with a 
firm grip a club and the left a plough. The loin cloth is 
secured by a girdle terminating in a twisted tassel which 
hangs down between the legs. The folds of muscles below 
the breast, the symmetry of the body and the graceful 
pose of the image combined with an epic expressiveness, 
rank it among the finest specimens of Kushan art of at 
least the first century A.l)., if not earlier. 


40 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANTI¬ 
QUITIES FOUND AT THE PATALIPUTRA 
EXCAVATION 

By the late Manokanjan Ghosh, m.a. 


The word Magadha first appears in the Atharvh, Veda 
V. ‘22, 14 where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, 
Mujavantasa, Angas and Magadhas. In the Vratya book 
of the Atharava Veda the Vratya is spoken of with 
contempt. In a passage of the Rig Veda (III 53.14) we 
learn that Kikata was tlie earlier name of Magadha; we 
also learn that Pramagandha was the name of a king of 
that territory. Nothing more is known of him but he is 
mentioned as the founder of the town of Giri Vraja in 
Magadha. He belonged to the Puru family and claims to be 
a descendant of the great Kuru dynasty. There is a men¬ 
tion of one Kasu Chaidya in the Rig Veda VIII 5. 37. Ho 
may be Vasu Chaidya of the Pauranic list. 

The Puranas give a list of the Barhadratha kings 
from Jarasandha’s son Kahadeva to Ripunjaya, and 
apparently make Senajit, seventh in descent from Saha- 
deva, the contemporary of Adisimha Krishna of the 
Parikshit family and Divakara of the Ikshviiku line. The 
Briliadrathas were overthrown by the Pradyota dynasty, 
when Pulika placed his son Pradyota on the throne of 
Avanti. 

The Puranas regard the Saisunaga dynasty as the 
second after the Brihadratha, but in fact the two dynasties, 
the Pradyotas and Saisunagas, are contemporary. 

From Buddhist literature we learn that the Pradyotas 
were kings of Avanti (\Y. Malwa) and their capital was 
Avanti. King Prodyota like Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, 
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the fifth and sixth in the list of Saisunagas and like 
Udayana of Vatsa and the king Prasenjit Ikshvaku of 
Kosala was contemporary with Gautama Buddha. 

Intimately connected with Magadba is the history of 
the Vatsa country whose capital was at Kausambi, the 
modern Kosarn near Allahabad. The kingdom of Vatsa 
situated in a. central position was a great stronghold of 
early Vedic culture. It is stated in the Puranas that 
when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges, Nichaksu—the fourth in descent from Janamejaya, 
abandoned it and removed his residence to Kausambi. 
Bhasa supports the above statement as Udayana, king of 
Kausambi, is described in the Svapnavasavadatta as a 
descendant of the Bharata Kula. 

The kingdom of Magadha was closely connected with 
two more ancient kingdoms, those of Avanti and Gandhara. 
India’s communication with the outer world by the land 
route was through Gandhara; while Avanti was the 
kingdom through which Magadha reached important 
seaports of Bharukachcha and Surparaka. The ancient 
kingdom of Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, 
Nimar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. 
It had two capitals—one at Ujjain in the north and 
another at Mahishmati in the south. The Puranas 
attribute the foundation of Mahishmati, Avanti and 
Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. 

The Puranas style tin; first dynasty of Mahishmati 
as Haihayas, who are said to have overthrown the Nagas 
probably the aboriginals of the Narmada region. The 
Matsya Purana mentions five branches of the Haihayas, 
namely, Vltihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundiveras and the 
Talajanghas. On the extinction of the Vltihotras and 
Avantis, a minister named Pulika (Puruka) is said to have 
killed his master and anointed his son Pradyota by force 
as mentioned before. In the 4th century B.C. Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara once included Kashmir. 
Janamejaya, the son of Parlkshit conquered Taxila and 
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performed the Snake sacrifice. After Janamejaya’s con¬ 
quest of Takshasila there were independent rulers of 
Gandhara. They were descendants of Druhyu: We learn 
from Kumbhakara Jataka that Nagnajit, contemporary 
of Nimi, king of Videha, ruled at' Takshasila. Nagnajit 
was succeeded by his son Svajit, (Sat. Br. VIll 1. 4. 10). 
In the middle of 6th century 13.C. Pukkusati, king of 
Gandhara, sent an embassy and a letter to king Binjbisara 
of Magadha and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. In the latter half of the sixth century 
B.C. Gandhara was conquered by the king of Persia. 

The allow; short sketch of the important kingdoms of 
Vatsa, Avanti and Gandhara gives the idea that Magadha 
had close relations with old kingdoms established in post- 
Vedie times on one hand, while through Gandhara and 
Malwa t Avanti) it had probably connections with the 
earlier pre-Vedio culture of the Indus Valley which 
extended from Sindh to the Punjab. 

Prom Buddhist literature we get a fair glimpse of the 
economic and social picture of India, particularly of Maga¬ 
dha, during the time when Magadha was rising into power- 
Traders used to start from Benares and crossing the 
deserts of Kajputana proceeded westwards to the seaports 
of Bharukachchha, the modern Broach and the sea hoards 
of Sanvira (the Sopliir or Ophir) and its capital of Boruka. 
Westward of these ports there was traffic with Babylon 
or Baveru. 

Merchants in those days traded in various articles of 
merchandise. Gems of various kinds are named as the 
quest of special seafarers anxious to discover a fortune 
(Jataka IV, 21, 149-141). Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth, cutlery and armoury, brocades, embroideries and 
rugs, perfumeries and drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewel¬ 
lery and gold -these were the main articles in which the 
merchant dealt. (Rhys David, Buddhist India, p. 98; 
Kick Die Sociale Gliederung in Indian, p. 174). 

As to the inland routes, the Jfitakas tell of Anatha- 
pindika’s caravans travelling south-east from SravastI to 
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Rajagriha and back; and also to the “ borders ” probably 
towards Gandbara. Another route running south-west 
from SravastT to Paithana, with six halting places is given 
in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-18. , From east to west, 
traffic was largely by means of river boats going up the 
Ganges to Sahajati (modern Allahabad ?) and up the 
Jamuna to Kausambi. Further westward the journey was 
again overland to Sind, whence came large imports in 
horses and .asses and to Sanvira and other ports. North¬ 
ward lay the great trade route connecting India with 
Central and Western Asia by way of Taxila in 
Gandbara. * 

To picture the religion at the time of the rise 
of the Magadha empire is a difficult task. Literary 
records of the period give an idea which is far from correct. 
From the ancient literature we learn that at this lime the 
Vedic religion was dying out and Jainism and Buddhism 
were in the ascendency. In the excavations at Patali- 
putra, Itajagriha, Kausambi, Basarli, Bbita, wo seldom 
find antiquity or cult object which is distinctly Vedic, Jaina 
or Buddhistic. 

Among the pre-Mauryan antiquities of a definite 
religious nature, we may include a large number of terra¬ 
cotta female figurines consisting of head, bust, torso and 
sometimes complete figurines. Less numerous than 
the female figurines are the male terracotta figurines, 
mostly heads or busts but very rarley complete' figurines. 
Next to them we get grotesque or demoniac figurines. 
After human figurines, corne figure's of model animals such 
as bull, elephant, horse, ram, lizard, antelope, tortoise, etc. 
That they are not all toy figures is pretty clear, some 
being definitely cult figurines. From a study of the terra¬ 
cotta figurines, we are led to think that the popular religion 
was definitely Saktism and the worship of god Siva 
probably handed down from the cults prevalent in the 
Indus valley. There is no doubt that the worship of mother 
goddess is a deep-rooted religion in India. 1 quote here 
the following lines from the great work of Sir John 
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Marshall “ Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization”: 

“ For in no country in the world has the worship of the 
Divine mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted 
and ubiquitous as in India. Her shrines are found in 
every town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. She is the ‘Mother’ or ‘Great Mother’ 
and prototype of the power (prakriti) which developed 
into that of $akti.” 

The existence of the worship of the Mother Goddess 
pre-supposes the fact that among the population of 
Magadha before the rise of the Maurya, there was a strong 
element of non-Vedic or non-Aryan people. There were 
some minor female deities in the Vedic pantheon such as 
Diti, Aditi, Srinivaii, PrithvI; but it is very doubtful 
whether they attained that popularity as the non-Aryan 
Mother Goddess and at any rate it is not easy to distin¬ 
guish between the Vedic goddess and the Sakti female 
figurines of the earlier population. 

In the Pataliputra excavation we have representation 
of a male deity naked with phallus (urdhvamedhra) 
exposed. Some of the male terracotta figurines from 
Mathura have a serpent coiled round the neck. In a 
plaque found in liulandibagh there is a representation of a 
naked male deity holding a deer (inriga). Siva represented 
as Daksliina Marti or Yoga Dakshina Marti has deer by 
his side and the present is probably an early representation 
of this conception. At Pataliputra we have an example 
of an aniconic stone object. A ring stone has been- found 
in the pro-Maurya level. A uude figure of a goddess of 
fertility is significantly engraved inside of it. It is 
iucribed with the legend “ Visakhasa ” in early pre- 
Maurya characters. The example is a Yoni ring stone 
which Sir John Marshall considered a distinctly cult image 
from a similar object he found at Taxila. 

There are abundant examples to show that tree wor¬ 
ship was prevalent at that time. The representation of 
Kalpa-Vriksha at the Indian Museum is an example on 
the point. On the silver puuchmarked coins we find 
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representation of branches and tree in railing. Both trees 
and tree-spirits were worshipped in ancient tndia. We 
have innumerable evidence from Jatakas about such tree 
worship. Animal worship was also prevalent. Elephant, 
bull, ram, horse, serpent, were among the animals wor¬ 
shipped. Half-man and half-animal composite figures were 
also held in reverence. 

Prom the above short sketch we get an idea that in 
the pre-Mauryan period when the Magadha Empire was 
rising there were in existence kingdoms, which in turn had 
arisen after the fall of earlier kingdoms prominent in 
Vedic India. Trade was developing and India was in 
touch with Asia Minor and Babylon. Although Vedic 
rites were practised by priests and Kshatriyas, Buddhism 
and Jainism were gradually becoming important, parti¬ 
cularly among Vaisyas and Kshatriyas. Animism and 
Spktism were practised hy the mass of the common 
people. 

Owing to the political, economic and religious changes 
the life of the people was becoming complex. Potteries of 
gradually changing shapes of terracotta figurines, more 
developed in form, indicate a rapidly changing world. 

Lastly a word about coins. At Pataliputra, Basarh 
and other places copper puuchmarked coins weighing 
100 ratis have been found, with four symbols, one of which 
is the Sun symbol consisting of a dot in centre and a circle 
round it, another a triangle, a third consisting of three 
arches side by side and another being the branch of a tree. 
These copper punchmarked coins were later replaced by 
silver punchmarked coins. Mr. Durga Prasad’s Plate I in 
bis article “ Classification and Significance of the symbols 
on the silver punchmarked coins of Ancient India ” 
published in Numismatic Supplement No. XLV (for 1934), 
represent some peculiar symbols. These symbols were 
used on coins at a transitional period when the early 
empire was passing away and new kingdoms were coming 
to the front. 



An unpublished inscription of the time 

OF SULTAN ILTUTMISH—SHOWING THE 
(CONSTRUCTION OF A RESERVOIR AT 
KHATU (MARWAR). 

By M. Abdulla Chaghtai, Chowbak Sawaran, 
Lahore. 


The Arabic inscription, recording the construction of 
a reservoir by Sultan Shanias-ud-Din Iltutmish in 629 
A.H., is on a s<|iiared marble slab measuring about five 
feet in length. It has been preserved from destruction by 
fixing it between two pillars of the tomb of Baba Isha<] 
Marghrabi, who came from Central Asia and settled down 
at Khatu in Marwar State near Ajmer and died there about 
two centuries later than the actual date of the inscription. 
It is thus clear that the inscription does not bear any 
connection with the tomb, as the local people suppose. I 
believe that even to this day, Khatu has escaped from the 
visits of the expert arch.eologists, because no mention of 
it has come to light. This particular part of Marwar, 
known after Ahmad Khatu the great saint, is full of 
remains mostly of the mediaeval period of Indian history. 
It is interesting to note that Khatu has one grand mosque 
under the name of Ma.yid A<jsa built by Iltutmish on the 
hill, whose exact prototype is the well-known mosque 
known as Arhai Din ka Jhompra at Ajmer built by Qutb- 
ud-Din Aibak and subsequently completed by Iltutmish. 

Iltutmish under Aibak had shown marvellous activity 
and ability as a great warrior and statesman to bring about 
peace in his whole dominions. When Iltutmish ascended 
the throne in 607 A.FI. and established his authority, 
learned men of all classes assembled from all quarters at 
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his court in Delhi, where in 589 A.H. Aibak had founded 
the Jami Qmvwatu-vl-Islam to commeinmorate the 
capture of Delhi and completed it in 594 A.H. The same 
Jami was doubled in area and a lofty Mmat was added to 
it by Iltutrnish in 629 A.H., i.e., during the year of the 
construction of the reservoir referred to above, when 
Iltutrnish according to Tabai/at-i-Nasiri was marching 
from Delhi for the conquest of Gwalior. \Ve can safely 
say that almost all the extant monuments of Iltutrnish are 
approximately of the same period. This shows that when 
Iltutrnish secured his position as a monarch, he diverted 
his attention to public works, for the welfare of his subjects 
and thus he built a good many important monuments for 
the public utility wherever need was felt. 

In Marwar, which is situated in the great Indian 
desert, water is a precious commodity—the scarcity of water 
prevails particularly in the region around Khatu, the 
provenance of this inscription. Sultan Iltutrnish keeping 
in view its previous importance had built there mosque, 
reservoir, etc. Kvcn to this day the reservoirs can be seen 
here, which bear the inscriptions, though of a later date 
yet of the seventh century of Hijra (13th century A.D.). 

The construction of this reservoir took place under 
tlm supervision of one Masud son of Ahmad son of Omar 
al'Khallaj in 629 A.H. 

I have revisited Khatu on my way back home and 
thus I complete the reading of the inscription. I find 
that the exact translation of the inscription is not very 
important when its main purport is noted above, and on 
the other hand its language is fully ornate. 

Transcription of the Inscription. 

1 S.J j o ^ U 1 ji I 1S—& i Llw jc 1 — I 
• ^ |*o $ 1 13^ U I 

fjui j JJt jj? _r 

. 1 &£■ £ I J.£ jUi I4J 1 t U*J I 
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t J f tt-«. U 1 A) 1 J ^ (J* *4& -r 

. (_T^JU-M Ja* t 

cJJi ^IjuJ ^tyt jn attj _r 

. JJl^aJb 

l .^.wj IjJjJ 1 cJJ 1 bx+Lf j $&'o iiJ 1 <SL) 1 4^0 j y D < —& 

lowO e£i JLsnJI 

® ,jU x' «'y'j j^' —'i 

• ^ j t f jkL w 

jkb+)\ ^g}\ ^JUM cjQfl -v 

Aa j J t &J Uw j 0 ^4 I J*'l 6>3 llsl** j oX-io OlLJ 1 t\lc v ... .A 
• ^lliJ | ^ 4 ^ I i3 j Xw 4 >J ! 

ft /*)' J J-& j oui l-£ U3* cJJ f ,3*1*0 f —^ 

■ duo l+ju* J y***~ J (J^-o J )U*M J& 





IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Udjacharitavimrada Bao Sahib 0. Hayayadana 
Rao, b.a., b.l,, 

Bangalore City. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. * 

It is my privilege this year to invite you into our 
midst and indicate briefly the present position of research 
in this branch of human studies. As a humble fellow- 
worker in the vast field, I value this privilege highly. If I 
cannot add materially to your deliberations, there is little 
doubt that I can learn much from them. My connection 
with this branch of study goes back to 1900. During the 
past 35 years much valuable work has been done in this 
country, on both the physical and cultural sides of 
Anthropology. Many have contributed towards the 
accumulation of our knowledge in these domains. I need 
hardly refer to the labours of patient investigators like 
ltisloy, Thurston, Rangachar, Hutton, Mills, Hodgson, 
Bray, Roy, Nanjundaiya, Russel, Hira Lai, Anantha 
Krishna Iyer and others who have laboured in the field. 
Bo far as India is concerned, in the field of synthesis, on 
the physical side, Risley might be said to hold the ground, 
especially with European students of Anthropology. But 
it is undoubted that both his theory and mode of approach 
have received severe blows from Indian and European 
Ethnologists alike, while the Mohenjo-Daro discoveries 
have exploded his conclusions almost to the last degree. 
Recent writers of note in the Sociological field have done 
much to advance research on the cultural side. In the 
pre-historic field, Mr. Panchanan Mitra has ^produced a 
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work which is suggestive to a degree. On the descriptive 
side, we have had a large accretion to our ranks. Besides 
those who are better known, and whom l have already 
mentioned, then; are a number of younger students, whose 
earnestness in the Held deserves a warm work of commen¬ 
dation. Mr. Karaudikar’s study of Hindu K.rogamy , is a 
notable contribution to the study of an obscure subject, 
while Hr. Ghurye’s work on Caste and It ace in India 
is a real addition to the literature' on that great topic of 
sociological interest. Kir Charles Bell’s fine work on the 
Ceo/de of 'Tibet will rank perhaps as the first systematic 
description we have from a trained observer of the customs 
and habits of that really little known people. In the 
field of Physical Anthropology, Dr. Guha of the Indian 
Zoological Survey has rendered valuable service.. The 
work of Mr. .1. H. Hutton deserves special mention. He 
has given a real impetus to the study of the tribes in 
north-eastern India. His studies of the; Angami Nag'is 
and Lana Nagas and other tribes living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Assam an; typical of the excellent work he has 
done. Bt.-Col. Gordon’s Khasis, the Kev. Sidney Endle’s 
Kacharis , Mr. Hodgsons Naga Tribes of Manipur and 
Col. Khakespear’s the “ Lnslu Knki Clans ” have added 
much to our knowledge of the tribes of this region. Tin; 
latest lieport of the Census of India is another valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Ethnology of India. In 
Eolklore, we have workers of note, but it still needs greater 
attention. The inter-continental and inter-hemespheric 
diffusion of Indian folk-tales has to bo worked out in far 
greater detail, if we are to realise aright the extent to 
which India has contributed towards world culture early 
in its life. Apart from the historical value attaching to 
such diffusion, the. scientific importance of the study of 
folklore in India cannot be over-estimated. 

The Late l)r. K. Thurston. 

Tt is our duty on an occasion like this to recall the 
work of one of these prominent workros who has just passed 
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away from our midst. Need 1 sav I / or to the late 
l)r. Edgar Thurston, who, uu*-$ man anybody else, did 
much to popularise the study of Ethnology in India many 
years ago. To a well-trained mind, he brought' to bear an 
assiduity of application that was truly marvellous. Amidst 
his varied and exacting departmental duties, he found 
time to take a personal interest in the study 01 man in the 
south of India. He travelled widely, inquired patiently, 
collected carefully, and wrote incessantly during the whole 
time he was in charge of the Madras Museum. When the 
Indian Ethnographic Survey was organised in 1902, he 
was appointed its Director in South India, in which was 
included the States of Mysore, Travaneore and Cochin for 
anthropometrical purposes. He treated this area as an 
ethnological block and thought that the physical data 
should be worked out by one hand to avoid undue varia¬ 
tions in the results. I happened to travel with him 
throughout this State and can say he made a fine companion 
and a splendid chief. His keen sense of humour saved 
him from many a pitfall. He believed in hard work and 
expected nothing hut the best that one could give. His 
labours finally took shape in the seven volumes ol the 
encyclopedic work known as the Castes and Tribes uj 
Hunthern India. His death, though at the advanced age 
of 80 years, is a great loss to Indian Ethnology, and as a 
pioneer, his valuable work requires to be remembered. 

A dvance in Ethnulof/ical studies. 

Within the past thirty years, a great deal has been 
done to advance the study of Ethnology in India. The 
study of the races that make up India, has been pursued 
with great vigour, though T must say that in recent years, 
the interest of the Government has somewhat lagged 
behind. With the completion of the survey inaugurated 
in 190!, the Government of India and with them the State 
Governments have shown little inclination to find the 
funds required to give the next push required for further¬ 
ing research in our field of study. The survey took some 
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eight years and as' one result of it, ive have had Pro¬ 
vincial and State volumes of Ethnographic studies almost 
in every part of India. In our own State, you will be glad 
to hear that Dkvan Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna Aiyer 
has just issued the only volume that had been left over in 
the Mysore series. The volume of these different series 
lies not so much in the matter they enshrine, valuable 
though it be, but in the extended vision they havo given 
to the field worker of the work that yet lies before him. 
The next line of advance must be to intensify study in 
carefully chosen areas of selected tribes, particularly of the 
more primitive type. I may say the notes so far collected 
in most of the volumes of the different series of Castes and 
Tribes have to be further verified and in a great many 
cases even completely re-written from personal inquiries 
made by competent scholars or well-trained field associ¬ 
ates. On the physical side, the anthropometrical parts 
call for further attention. Larger data are required, if 
we are to arrive at anything like satisfactory deductions; 
on the purely social side, I should like to see an impetus 
given to the study, on the one hand, of social organisation 
and religion, and on the other, of social institutions and 
beliefs. The economics, the law, the ethics and the 
aesthetic ideas that influence a group or community are 
other important topics.for study, if the social side is to be 
rightly appreciated. The aspects mentioned can best be 
studied only if the people and the: Government are 
induced to take a closer interest in the practical import¬ 
ance of the study of man, his environment and what he 
makes of it or it makes of him. Cultural ideas spread, it 
is true, imperceptibly, but the racial instinct is there and 
with it environment plays a great part. The scientific 
study of man—of Anthropology in its most general 
aspects and in its several sub-divisions-—requires a scheme, 
an organisation, and a set of trained workers, who should 
be devoted to their labours. One of the duties of this 
section should be, I think, to adumbrate a suitable scheme 
of work ; set an organisation and make it responsible for 
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its being put into operation; and get together a baud ** 
students who could be trained for such a work. The 
Universities in India may be expected to help in this 
connection, while the Government of India and the 
Indian Provincial and State Governments may be request¬ 
ed to assist on a basis that may not prove too onerous 
for them. 

The Race Problem To-day. 

The Government to-day is confronted by problems 
in which race, nationality and community are largely con¬ 
cerned. If anything can help to solve what seem the 
larger issues of the politics to-day—and they are those 
connected with nationality and race, caste and creed, and 
community and communalism—it is the further study of 
man the world over. The West, amidst the many bless- 
iugs it has conferred, has unfortunately to itself and to 
the wider world it has influenced and is influencing 
to-day, treated its own culture as an ultimate fact. The 
student of man, as the anthropologist is, is bound to take 
a naturally different view. Judging from the biological 
point of view, be takes a more universal view of human 
history. To him civilisation has a relative, not an 
absolute value. His view is that it is the duty of man to 
study man in his various environmental spheres and leave 
it, as Prof. Marett well puts it, to the future to adjust the 
focus better, to decivilize history, as it were, in the sense 
of humanizing it more impartially and completely. To 
illustrateJ the proposition from a modern example, can 
we say, with what is happening in Abyssinia, that Italy 
is more “ civilized ” than Ethiopia, though it may claim 
it has no slaves within its own territories ? Verily, verily, 
even Mussolini will have to admit that there is even 
to-day “ the trace of savagery in the most civilized people.” 
The degree of actual civilization attained by any group of 
people is as nothing compared to the de-humanization it 
might have'undergone in the process, or the elemental 
weaknesses it might carry with it. Mussolini would per¬ 
haps, better appreciate the so-called “ Bavage ” if he knew 
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that racial temperaments vary and that the “savage” Negro 
may be more musical than the civilized “ West.’’ It would, 
perhaps, be news to him that this is really so according to 
the physiologists who have given attention to tempermental 
tests among the races of mankind. The aid that Anthro¬ 
pological studies afford to the practical administrator 
is great and apart from that aspect of the matter, there 
is no question .whatever that they afford a basis of the 
liberation of mankind from the thraldom, of ideas of 
“ inferiority ” and superiority,” which, in the racial 
sphere, have done and are doing such incalculable damage 
to the advance of humanity along right lines. Attach¬ 
ing himself to no theory of ultimate value, the 
anthropologist, with the wealth of data he collects and lays 
bare, points to how man has civilized, how he has domina¬ 
ted the world, how he is able to live longer than other 
evolved animals, how in his historical evolution through 
the ages, he has “ advanced from a less to a more satisfy¬ 
ing kind of experience ”—thus enriching the meaning of 
life. If it were more generally appreciated that mankind, 
however it may differ to-day, according to its divisions 
and sub-divisions, has to be traced back to one species— 
the existing species Homo Hapten *—perhaps it would 
better appreciate the need for the cultivation of a common 
humanity. How many in a thousand know that the Turki 
and the Ainu are Caucasie and perhaps Alpine? How 
many know that the Dravidians of Southern India and 
Ceylon belong to the Mediterranean Race, which.itself 
belongs to the White or Caucasie branch of Hominida'? 
Mow many, again, know that the Alpine race includes the 
Kuropean Alpine and the Asiatic Armenoid branches, to 
the former belonging the Swiss, the South Germans, 
Slavs, French, North Italians, the Persians, Tajiks and the 
mountaineers of the Pamirs, among whom a type prevails 
which, according to Seligman, tallies almost exactly with 
the Swiss representatives of the Alpine race, while the 
latter branch include, those now inhabitating Armenias 
the Levant, Mesopotamia and South Arabia ? How many, 
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again, realize that the Mediterranean Race includes the 
inhabitants of not only the Mediterranean peninsulas and 
islands but also a part of Arabia and Africa, north of the 
Sahara (including the Berbers), and'crossing Sahara 
invades the land of the Negro ? And finally how many 
know that the Japanese represent a large infusion fo 
Ainu blood, themselves belonging to the Uaucasie, if not 
Alpine Race? The point to grasp and stress is that 
humanity would be saved, if humanity were made to know 
how intermixed it is in its origins, how intermixed its 
claims and rights are and how intermixed are its duties and 
responsibilities towards itself. 

Importance of Ethnological Studies. 

So much for the student of man who owes to his fellow 
beings the world over. Nearer home an advance in the 
Ethnological studies in India itself would mean much for 
the dissemination of sounder ideas as to the true racial 
origins of the larger components of the population and 
how they are interconnected. Such sounder ideas are 
to-day a crying need. Communalism in politics cannot 
be overcome except by the spreading of truer ideas as to 
common origins; ideas which are not only scientific in 
character but also arrived at after patient investigations 
by dispassionate students, under conditions which negate 
pre-possessions and passions of every kind. 

Anthropology and the Universities. 

I must now pass on to another topic of importance, 
fs research work in Anthropology receiving the attention it 
should of our Universities? I am glad to say that the 
set back that we had some years ago has now nearly dis¬ 
appeared. The pendulum has swung to the right and there 
is a movement afoot to give better recognition to its value. 
There is no doubt that much remains to be done. India 
must take her place beside the other countries in the 
pursuit of scientific truth in this field as well. How many 
are there who have studied in this country the subject of 
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the “ descent of man,” or the other one of the place of the 
origin of man, which is still described as “ some\vhere in 
Asia”? How many have given any attention to ,the inves¬ 
tigation of “ blood groups ” about which a great deal was 
expected at one time by Anthropologists ? As the result of 
research in the directions referred to, the idoa of the 
“ missing link,” for instance, has been practically given up 
to-day. That is one result of the study by Anthropologists 
of what has been unearthed of Paheolithic Man in different 
parts of the world. I t is now agreed that none of the early 
ruen so far discovered (Cromagnon, etc.) stands in the 
direct line of ascent of modern man. The traditional idea 
of the “missing link” has thus disappeared. Human 
evolution, as we now understand it, is not, as Keith well puts 
it, “ the simple procession of forms leading from ape; to 
man, as we imagined it to be " in the early Darwinian 
days. The true picture, according to him, is somewhat 
different. “We have to conceive,” he points out, “an 
ancient world in which the family of mankind was broken 
up into narrow groups or genera, each genus again divided 
into a number of species- much as we see in the monkey 
or ape world to-day. Then out of the great welter of forms 
one species became tin; dominant form, and ultimately 
the sole surviving one—the species represented by the 
modern races of mankind.” The study of “blood groups,” 
to which the American Anthropologist L. H. Sydor has 
given such splendid attention, has resulted in certain very 
interesting deductions. Some thirty-five years ago.it was 
discovered that there were definite substances in the 
serum of some bloods that would agglutinate, or clump, 
the cells of certain other bloods, and it was further shown 
that on this basis blood can be classified into groups— 
denominated under the Koman figures, I, II, III and 
IV with reference to the bodies theoretically causing 
agglutination. The chief anthropological interest of these 
groups lies in the varying percentages of each group in 
different peoples, for it has been found that different popu¬ 
lations are not exactly “ races ”—being characterised by 
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different frequencies of the four groups. On this footing, 
the presence in high frequency of group I has been looked 
as an indication of the degree of isolation of the people in 
whom it occurs. Very interesting studies among the 
North American Indians, Australians, the Melanesians of 
New Guinea and the Negroes of West Africa have been 
made. Incidentally, .as the result of similar researches 
carried out among the Hungarian Gypsies, it has been 
found that there is a great similarity of their blood to that 
of Hindus, amounting as Dr. Seligman points out “ to 
practical identity ” though Hungarian Gypsies left their 
Indian home-lands hundreds of years ago. 

An Indian School of Anthropology. 

Such are some of the results of research in these, 
different fields of Anthropological study. I have drawn 
attention to them only to indicate the vast field that we 
h*ave to cover and the varied sort of work that is being 
done outside India. We have to wake up to a sense of 
reality, if we mean to progress with the rest of the re¬ 
searchers in this most interesting branch of human know¬ 
ledge. In this connection, it is our bounden duty to recall 
with gratitude the great lead that the Calcutta University 
under the guidance of Sir Austosh Mookerjee, has given 
to the study of Anthropology in Bengal. Madras is now 
engaged in organising a Department of its own and it is 
evidently arranging first to specialize in the study of 
Indian pre-historic races. Mysore has been in the field 
for some years now and its work is in the capable hands 
of Prof. Krishna. Bombay is keen on the cultural side, 
while the other Universities are yet to make a move in 
this connection. On the purely physical side, India must 
hold up its name. Anatomy enters so much into the 
study of Man that we should like to see trained Anatomists 
turning their attentions to the study of this subject. The 
close connection there is between Anthropology and 
Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Arclnelogy, Physiology, 
Psychology and other sciences is seen ’.vhen we begin to 
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seriously pursue the study of Anthropology, ihe peed for 
workers from among those who have studied these different 
branches of human knowledge is very real. An Indian 
school of Anthropology cannot indeed be built up without 
the aid of these specialists. Pre-historic Archaeology is 
indeed too closely connected with Anthropology to be 
neglected to any extent. 

Anthropology and. the Indian Acddemy of Sciences .' 

The Indian Academy of Sciences inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Science by our 
distinguished man of Science, Sir C. V. Raman, actively 
aided by the leading devotees of almost every branch of 
scientific study in India, ought 1o prove of immense value 
to the development of such a school, especially as the 
extent of co-operation that might be expected from it 
seems nearly unlimited. Such a school too should desire 
the united support of the Government of India and the 
Provincial and State Governments, besides the good-will 
and active aid of the Universities. A pre-historic survey 
of India on the Provincial and State basis would he one of 
the first duties of such a school as I urged. The fear 
that the pursuit of pure science as such is of little use to 
the country must he cast aside, for there is hardly any 
ground for the distinction that is sometimes sought to 
he made between pure science and applied science. The 
one really leads to the other; indeed, the one cannot he 
thought of without the other. What is pure science tQ-day 
helps towaids industrial advance tomorrow and thus be¬ 
comes applied science, in the commonest connotation of 
the plmi.se. Industrial advance in recent years has been 
very largely based on the demonstrations of pure science. 
What is increasingly needed in the country to-day is the 
encouragement, of researchers in pure science so that the 
country may be fully benefited not only by their work- 
carried out irrespective of immediate results in the applied 
domain—but also by the cultural reputation that may be 
built up by them on the solid foundation of the high 
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scientific work done by them. It is to be hoped that tbe 
foundation of tbo new Academy will moan in time the 
building up of the needed congeries of Scientific Societies 
which might help to feed it with membership and itself 
be the means of help to the sister Societies, especially in 
matters where its leadership, both in tbe matter of 
organization of research and in that of the co-operative 
handling of larger propositions affecting research, might 
mean much to tbe country, if not to humanity itself. 

Fit tn re Prospects. 

There is no doubt that the country is getting ready 
for the next advance. Our workers are daily on the 
increase, as a glance through the pages of Man in India , 
so ably managed and edited by our good friend Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy and his associate, well 
indicates. Mr. Roy has been holding up the banner of 
progress most energetically and our thanks are due to him 
for his endeavours to help the cause of Anthropology in 
India. In this State, the Journal of the Mythic Society 
has been the means of bringing co-workers together in this 
field of research. The Society maintains a section devoted 
to Ethnology and its work has attracted wide attention. 
Still a great deal remains to he done. The day when our 
Universities could organise expeditions for the study of 
Anthropological research as the European and American 
Universities and learned Societies do is still in the future. 
Meanwhile, let us hope that annual meetings of this kind 
will help to create public opinion in favour of increased 
and unceasing research in regard to the study of Man, his 
past and present. As the poet puts it, “ the proper study 
of mankind is man ’’ himself and without that study, the 
progress of man is bound to he halting to a degree. Bo 
■ Together let us heat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it Hies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise; 



Laugh where wo must, be candid where we can 
Hut vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say first, of God above, of man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know *? 

• t * 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 



BIRTHDAY CEREMONY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. B. Bhattaoharyya, m.a., ph.o., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Tiaroda. 


Introductory. —The institution of Birthday in India 
starts from a hoary antiquity where its origin is lost in 
the mist of the pre-historie culture of the Tndo-Iranians 
much of which is lost to us. But there are enough 
materials even extant to this day which can without 
doubt affirm its existence in the Post-Vedic period, in the 
Vedic rituals as also in domestic/’rites. 

Reason for the Ceremony. —Erom the literature extant 
we. can easily discover the purpose for which the early 
Vodic Aryans used to perform the Birthday rites and 
ceremonies, fn the Baudhayana Grihya Sutra Prayoga 
Oandrika (Oriental Institute 1 Ms. No. 72(50) the purposes 
are (‘numerated as follows:— 

(1) dyiirdhhturidillu/artham —■ ior the increase of 
longevity. 

(2) apamntyuparihdrdrthani —to avert untimely 

death. 

(3) sari re samasta ogddhi nivrittidvdrd lishipram 
drogya siddhyarthaip —to cure quickly all kinds of diseases 
that had assailed the body. 

Stress on Longevity in the Vedas. —These arc the three 
definite objects for which Birthday used to be celebrated 
in the Post-Vedic period. It is needless to mention that 
much stress has been laid in the early scripture on the 
importance of life and life-period, and there are a set of 
Riks or hvmnsin the Khila portion of the Pig-Veda chiefly 
devoted to life and longevity. In the Rig-Veda itself as 
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indeed in the other Vedas prayers are often sent to gods 
to grant the sacrifice!' the full period of longevity which 
was regarded as one hundred years. 

Power of Ike Ayastya Hahta— The Birthday ceremony 
in the Post-Vedic period chiefly concerned itself with the 
recitation of the Mantras in the Rig-Vcda .dealing with life 
and longevity. The belief is that if these Mantras are 
recited at the . proper time on the anniversary of the 
date of birth, they set up. harmonic vibrations, which 
in a mysterious manner, conduce to the well being 
of the person for whom the sacrifice has been under¬ 
taken. 

Connection with Pre-history. —This has certainly 
connection with the three kinds of medicines practised in 
the pro-historic times by the Indo-Iranians. According to 
Schrader’s authoritative version, three kinds of medicines 
for saving and prolonging life, were practised in Indo- 
Iranian period which roughly corresponds to the Copper 
Age of hoary antiquity, when the magician, the priest and 
the medicine-man were combined in one person. In the 
Avesta the three kinds of medicines are mentioned as 
“Urvaro Vaeshaza” (healing by plants,) “Kareto Vaeshaza” 
(healing by the knife), and the “ Mathro Vaeshaza’’ 
(healing by spells). Thus from very ancient times, say 
from 5000 B.C. approximately we are acquainted with 
the belief that the mantras can cure diseases or grant long 
life, be it of the Vedic, Avestic or the later Tantric type. 
The celebration of Birthday in which the recitation of the 
Vedic mantras is the principal item, thus connects itself 
with the pro-historic magic. Its purpose was, as we have 
already shown, threefold, namely to grant a long life, to 
prevent accidental death, and removal of diseases. The 
Mantras thus become more powerful than medicine which 
at best can grant freedom from disease and prolong life, 
but cannot prevent accidental death, which the Mantras 
are able to accomplish. Verily, it is said in the Tantric 
works:— kimastya sildhyayi mantraniim yojitdncun y<xtha 
ridhi. 



<l What is there impossible for the Mantras to 
accomplish, which have been applied according to 
prescribed rules!” , 

Ancient Names of the Ceremony .—Two names are 
usually met with in Sanskrit literature signifying what is 
at present known as Birthday ceremony. The first is called 
the Janmatithi puja and the second Vardhapana. The 
first is referred to by the celebrated Nihandha author of 
Bengal, by name Raghunandana, while the second is 
found in Dhanuasindhu, a smriti work of high authority 
in Western India. The Vardhapana is also found in the 
Rajaniti-Kaustubha fpp. 378, 379) where the word Abhi- 
sheka is also used in the same sense. 

Post- Vedic Ceremonies .—But in the Vedic period these 
names were unknown and we notice the existence of 
similar ceremonies in two religious functions. The first 
ai\d the more important is the Nakshatrcshti. which is a 
sacrifice and was to be performed in the presence! of the 
public. Such ceremonies were known as Srauta ceremo¬ 
nies as opposed to Grihya or domestic rites. The other is 
called the Ayushya homa which was entirely a private or 
a domestic ritual. A time there was when both were 
performed side by side and there is no prohibition of any 
kind against performing the two rites simultaneously or 
consecutively. 

Connected Ceremonies.— In this connection attention 
may be drawn to two more ceremonies called the Naksha- 
tra homa or the oblation offered to the Nakshatra of birth, 
and the Grab a homa where oblations were required to be 
offered to the seven planets of destiny on the day the 
moon passes over the Nakshatra of birth. Baudhayana 
also recommends the performance of the Ayushyacharu 
ritual at the end of every year or at fixed periods on the 
Nakshatra of birth. In this ceremony also the Ayushya 
hymns of the Rig Veda are recited. The two things charu 
and ghee are first placed before Agni, the god of Fire, 
oblations of ghee and charu are offered to the god. At 
the end, after a series of homas are made with different 
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things, cows are given away in charity. When the cere¬ 
mony is over, the whole family should sit to dinner all 
the while reciting various mantras and partake of the 
remainder of charu. The person for whom the sacrifice 
is offered becomes healthy and free from disease. 

The Aymhya homa .—The Ayushya homa is described 
in detail in the Apastamba Grhyasutra Prayogachandrika 
(Ms. No. 7260* fol. 68a. ff.) where the purposes are enu¬ 
merated for which the hoiua is performed. This homa is 
required to be performed on the day of the Nakshatra of 
birth every year or at fixed intervals. Much of the details 
are of little interest in modern days except to men¬ 
tion that the ceremony is accompanied with the usual 
Dakshinaand betel leaves to the Brahmanas and feasting. 
One interesting detail of this ceremony consists of seeing 
the face in a vessel full of ghee which is given over to the 
Brahmin. This ceremony is what is called the transfer¬ 
ence of sin through one’s own image, and accounts for 
the health of the sacrifice! 1 . In modern days also this 
practice is continued in the form of Chayadanaor gift of 
oil or ghee on which the image of the face is reflected. 
Such gifts are made either on a Saturday or on the day of 
eclipse. These gifts are not accepted by good Brahmins 
but by a class known as (frahavipras or the Brahmins of 
the Planets. 

The Domestic or G/ihi/a Ritual .—Now the above 
relates to the (irihya rite of Ayushya homa which being a 
domestic ritual is much later than the Nakshatra sacrifice 
which we propose' to deal with presently. This sacrifice 
as has already been said is a Srauta rite and is performed 
with eclat and in public involving greater expenditure. 
The sacrifice according to the prescription of the Naksha- 
treshti Sutra should be performed throughout life at 
regular intervals of one year (or other stated periods) on 
the day 'the moon passes over the Nakshatra of birth, 
for increasing his longevity. Baudhayana is quoted 
as an authority for giving details of this rite and he is 
followed in all other Vedic schools. The details of the 



ceremony are similar to those of Ayushya homa already 
described. 

Approximate Dates of the Ceremony .—It is however 
very difficult to fix the date from wkidh these customs 
started, but it is possible to surmise that they started at 
a time when the Aryans had a settled form of existence, 
and when the Vedas were split up into the different 
schools. These schools, it may be remembered, developed 
a series of Sutra literature for the guidance of their 
followers, and consisted usually of three treatises, namely 
the Srautasutra, Grihyasutra, and Dharmasutra. The 
earliest Dharmasutras, namdly the Gautama Dharmasutra 
is put down to 1100 B.C., the next Vasishtha to 800 B.C. 
Under the circumstances we can venture to fix the date 
of the origin of the Grihya and Srauta rites of Birthday 
to at least 1200 B.C)., that is to say full 3200 years from 
the present date. The evidence of the Purauas and the 
Smriti Nibandhas will show that the practice of observing 
the Birthday ceremony continued through the Vedic, the 
Pauranic and Mediaeval periods uninterruptedly. 

Pauranic Period .—In the Pauranic period however, 
the Birthday ceremony appeared to have taken a simpler 
form, and many of the details prevalent in the Vedic 
period were dropped. Another remarkable feature of the 
Pauranic ceremony was that it has less or no connection 
with the Nakshatra of birth as it depended on the phases 
of the moon or the tithi. The star occupied by the moon 
was of little consequence in the Pauranic period, 1 but 
if the same star fell on the tithi or the phase of the moon 
at birth, it was only regarded as an auspicious coincidence. 
It is said that if the star falls on the tithi of birth or the 

1 In this connection, attention may be drawn to the Asoka 
inscriptions, w'here the two Nakshatras Ushya (Pushya) 
and Punarvam are mentioned without any reference to 
tithis • Kautilya also enjoins that on the anniversary of 
the Nakshatras of the King, prisoners should be released 
and slaughter of animals should be prohibited. Titkis must 
have gained prominence after the reign of Asoka, when the 
Paurariic period must have started. 1 
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anniversary day, the year passes happily, but if it does 
not fall on the anniversary day, the year cannot be 
very prosperous, and if the anniversary day falls on a 
Tuesday or a Saturday and is not associated with the star 
of birth many calamities, even death, may befall the 
native. 

Titlii and rot Nakshatms in the Puranas. In the 
Pauranie period the birthday anniversary is named as the 
Janmatithi ceremony or the Vardhapana ceremony, which 
was enjoined in the case of both kings and private indi¬ 
viduals. The kings were enjoined to celebrate the 
anniversary of the day of Abhisheka. They were also 
asked to observe the anniversary of the Nakshatra of 
birth, hut it was not considered necessary in the case of 
other individuals. In the Puranas also wo come across the 
festivals and ceremonies in connection with the birthday 
anniversaries of historical and mythological personages, 
such as Ramanavami and Krishna Janmashtami which we 
are still observing to-day throughout India. 

Ancient Authorities Quoted.—\i the detailed procedure 
of the .Janmatithi ceremonies as given in early works and 
priests’ manuals as they are available to-day, is examined 
it will be found that they quote as authorities such ancient 
authors as Ciarga and such ancient works as the Vishnu- 
dharmottara. 

Nibandha works. — Kvalence of further development 
of the birthday ceremony is found in the later Nibandha 
works and in them the Pauranie traditions are carried oti 
with some modifications. Some of the Tantric. processes 
and Mantras also make their appearance in the details of 
the ceremony for the first time. Thus for instance the 
Dbanuasiudlm describes the ceremony of \ ardhiipana 
which is no other than the Birthday ceremony, in the 
Eastern side, for instance in Bengal, Raghunandana 
Bhattacharya in his Ashtavimsati Tattva gives details 
of the Janmatithi Puja. 

Snmnian /.—The details of the ceremonies are inter¬ 
esting for our purpose and here we shall make an attempt 
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to give a succinct summary of the ceremony as observed 
in some parts of India, especially in Bengal. 

Tice Yellow String .—“ On the Janmatithi day, the 
person whose birthday is celebrated should bathe in water 
mixed with sesamum, and then should wear a new piece 
of purified cloth. Then he should wear on the wrist a 
yellow string with grass, guggul, ncom leaves, white mus¬ 
tard, etc., with the appropriate mantra. 

Preliminary Offerings. —Then after the Sankalpa the 
water vessel should be placed, and the following deities 
should be worshipped : Ganesa, five deities commencing 
with Siva, the nine Planets beginning with Aditya, the 
Sun god; the ten guardian deities of the quarters begin¬ 
ning with Indra, the ten Avatars of Vishnu commencing 
with the Fish Incarnation. He should then worship the 
guru, the fire-god Agni and the Brahmins. 

Worship of Mdrkamleya .— He should later offer 
oblations to his Nakshatra of birth, and worship the 
Pitris, Prajapati, the Sun god and Vighnesa. Thereafter 
he should worship Markandeya with various objects and 
then with folded hands recite the prayer: 

0 ni Markandeya rnahd bhdga saplakalpdnta 

jlvana 1 

dyurishtdrtha siddhyarthain asmdkayi varadu 
bhavd I' 

Out chirajlvo yathdtvarn blio bharishydiui tathd 
m ane I 

nljjavdn vit lava nhschaiva sriydynktascha sarcadd I 

Worship of Shashthl .—After this, he should worship 
Vyasa, Parasurama, Asvatthama, Kripa, Bali and Prah- 
lada. Then beginning with the thumb, he should touch 
the different limbs with the appropriate mantras and offer 
oblation to the ghosts or Bhutas. Then he should medi¬ 
tate on the form of the goddess Shashthi who is of white 
complexion, two-armod and decked in various ornaments, 
wearing divine garments, of pleasant countenance, holding 
a child on the left lap and sitting on a lotus. Then he 



should invoke her on the water vessel and worship her, 
and recite the prayer: 

() m Jay ads vi Jaganmiltar Jagadanandadayinl * 

praslda manta Katydid namaste Shank (lit d?,vate^ 

Oni rfcpani dPhi jayam dshi bhdgyam Hhagavati 
dp. hi med 

yutrdn dehi dhanain dP.ht sarvdn kdmdm'scha dP.lii 
me} ' 

Ho wa to the l)eitiea invoked and Various Inj unctions .—• 
Thereafter homa should be done to the deities invoked 
with sesainum, then sesamurn should be given away in 
charity, and sesainum should be sowed on the land. He 
should then throw a living fish in water. On the birth¬ 
day he should take milk with sesainum, vegetarian food 
(leaving aside fish and meat), and powdered pulse - , and 
observe abstinence. I t is said that by observing absti¬ 
nence on the Birthday the person attains prosperity, his 
life is prolonged by freeing a living fish, his enemies are 
destroyed because of eating powdered pulse, and by the 
vegetarian food he becomes learned in the next birth.” 

Purposes of the Nibandha Ceremony. —From the above 
description it will be evident that the purpose of perform¬ 
ing birthday ceremony in the Nibandha period is four¬ 
fold, viz :.— 

(1) to attain prosperity, 

(2) to increase longevity, 

(3) to destroy enemies, 

(4) to become learned. 

Conclusion. In conclusion, it may be asserted that 
the institution of the Birthday ceremony has a great 
antiquity, its origin being definitely traceable in the Post- 
Vedic period. The institution remained living since then, 
and was continued through successive centuries and 
different periods, such as the Pauranic and the Nibandha 
periods and was handed down to the present day by our 
predecessors. 
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THE HUTTARI FESTIVAE OF OOORG 
By N. Kastuki, m.a., bx., 
Maharaja's Golleye, Mysore. 


The little country of Ooorg has been long sheltered 
by the spurs of the Western Ghats in comparative? 
isolation and, hence, the Coorgs preserve even to-day some 
peculiar social customs and folk rites that are of interest 
to the anthropologist. There is an intimate relation 
between the ancient customs of Malabar and those of 
Ooorg, though at the present time, the Coorgs differ in 
many ways from the Malayalis. The Huttari is a good 
example of a festival that was once common to both 
cultures but which has since developed on different iines. 
It is the harvest festival of Ooorg (Hudu -New ; wt-Ricc) 
and is celebrated even to-day on a nation-wide scale with 
great eclat. Tb is an occasion of universal rejoicing and 
family reunion. The Coorgs celebrate it in the month of 
Vrischika (Novert)ber-December) three months after the 
Onarn festival-of-firsb-fruits in Malabar, since rice ripens 
later in Ooorg than on the sunny plains on its west. In 
spite of the date of the Huttari being fixed, the heads of 
the Ooorg households in every village gather, a few. days 
earlier, at the temple and go through the form of fixing 
the date in consultation with the astrologer. 

First Day .—The festival begins on the night previous 
to Huttari. About evening, one representative from each 
kula or joint family proceeds to the house of the hereditary 
headman or Takka. There, they are all fed sumptuously 
and, they proceed from thence, singing in procession to 
the village maidan, to the accompaniment of drums 
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(beaten by Medas) and pipes (played by Poleyas). On 
reaching the maidan, they move around it in a clockwise 
direction singing,— 

Live, O ! Live ! Oh, prosperous land, 

Live, 0! Maidan! on this prosperous Land ! 

Live, 0 ! God ! on this fair meadow! 

Wo sing songs in honour of Then 
And, finishing, stop our song. 

I Jcl I ><ll, La Le La, Le Lo Lo, Le Lo! v 

Then, three men step towards the centre and shout 
“ Agyappd ! (the name of the forest God of Malabar and 
Coorg), Mahaduva ! Bhayavati .! ” Afterwards, they gather 
in the maidan and play a few old well-worn games. Of 
these, the usual one is called Ball and Peg —Ghendu 
Kutli. A peg is driven into the centre of a circle and a 
piece of long rope is fastened to it by a loose loop.' Six 
halls are placed at equal distances along the circumference 
and the rope is given into the hands of their guardian, 
lie has to run round and round and see that no one 
appropriates any of the balls. Once started, the game is 
really exciting and, as a punishment for failure, the 
guardian has to escape through the crowd of Coorgs into 
the band of serfs who supply the music. If he is caught 
while running through the crowd, he will be beaten with 
a nettle by a person chosen for the purpose! Then, the 
crowd divides itself into two parties, each led by a bois¬ 
terous individual, who engage themselves in the thrust 
and counter-thrust of repartee and ridicule. A person 
says he secured a white elephant through Divine blessing : 
his rival replies that it was only a white hug, which he 
mistook to be an elephant! He is next told, “ I saw a 
hare attacking a tiger and wringing its neck.” His rival 
retorts, “ And I saw a buffalo leaping over a mountain ! ” 
and so on. There are some folk tales which arc related 
by both parties—like the story of the black bird whose 
young were locked in by a carpenter and which asked 
many people, one after another, to help it. In some places, 
dramas are enacted, representing the struggles between 
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one tribe and another or, more frequently, caricaturing 
the simplicity and greed of the slaves and serfs ‘ or the 
wiles and tricks of the Malayali magician and physicians 
who roam about the country. t 

Then, the procession is formed again and it is taken 
in an anti-clockwise direction around the maidan. They 
sing now in another tune, ending with a chorus of Poyile, 
PoyiU —‘ let us beat,’ ‘ let us beat,’ the song describing 
the sticks which they beat, the young men who are singing 
and the young girls that are looking on. Suddenly, the 
song strikes a lighter vein :— 

The Meda that beats th£ drum—his hand is crooked, 

The Poleya that plays the pipe, his hand is bent, 

The Boy that dances now, his legs are crooked, 

The Girl that looks on now, her eyes do squint! etc. 

In most places, they have also ‘ shield play ’ on the 
maidan. This game is restricted to a few young men, who 
enter the arena, two by two, with cane and shield and fight 
three rounds, beating each other below the knee. Before 
they begin, each one has to say, ‘‘Let me live ! May you live! 
Let my pal who enters the arena with me live! Let 
Iggutappa prosper! Let Beiturappa prosper! (These are 
two local deities) Live! Prosper!” If the two people are 
carrying on well, they finish the full three rounds; other¬ 
wise, the spectators part them early enough. 

After this, the Coorgs return to the Headman’s house 
and from thence, return to their respective homes. 

Second Day. — The Huttari takes place the next day, 
the full moon day. It is a very busy day, from the early 
hours, for, the house is to he cleaned and washed and the 
cattle scrubbed. Every piece of furniture, every utensil 
has to shine, spick and span. The Meda brings the new 
basket, the Poleya , the new mat, the carpenter, the new 
wooden spoon, the blacksmith, the new sickle, the potter, 
the new pots—and each in turn has to be given the 
customary presents. Servants should be dressed in new 
clothes. The temple priest comes and purifies the house 
sprinkling the holy water. The astrologer arrives and 
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announces the name of the particular member of the 
family, who, by reason of the constellation under Which he 
was born, can take the chief part in the rites of the day. 

The Hall is the scene of the greatest activity. It is 
made scrupulously clean and sanctified. The new mat is 
spread and over it are placed the new basket, full of paddy, 
bunches of sacred leaves and creepers, vessels of rice and 
rice flour, cups of milk, honey and ghee, trays of sesamum 
and ginger, cocoanuts, and plantains, the new sickle dnd a 
reed measure full of paddy called the “ Festival Measure.” 
Near the mat, on a three-cornered stool, are placed betel 
leaves and nuts, and a ceremonial lamp on a brass plate 
of rice over a folded handkerchief. 

Precisely at the appointed time, the person selected 
by the astrologer has to roll up tlie sacred leaves. The 
master of the house as well as others shout, “Incfease! 
Increase! ” when he is preparing the rolls for worship. 
Then, all gather around the master and he says in solemn 
tones, “ Once in the year, on this auspicious Huttari 
festival, when we go out to reap the harvest, may Iggu- 
tappa and our ancestors guard us and prevent all obstacles 
in the path of carrying the Festival Measure.” Then, the 
reed measure is taken by the person selected; the lighted 
lamp is carried by a maiden; the younger members take 
the dust of the feet of the older men and women ; and the 
entire household marches in procession towards their field, 
to the particular spot where the sheaf is to be cut. 

On arrival, the ghee, honey and milk are poured at 
the root of the rice plant. Every one shouts “ Pali l 
Poll ! Increase! Increase!” Pop guns are let off, or shots 
resound. And, the young man who brought the Festival 
Measure prostrates before the plants and ties the scrolls 
of sacred leaves to the stalk of the rice plant. Then, he 
nips off an odd number of sheaves and the party returns. 
They pass by the temple and, standing opposite to 
the shrine, pray, “ Increase, Increase 0! Lord!” They 
pass by the shrine of family ancestors, which is usually at 
a little distance from the house, on the edge of the family 
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fields. On the way, they offer fried rice, mixed with 
honey, to every one whom they meet. 

At the threshold of the house, the mistress meets 
them. The sheaf cutter’s feet are washed by a maiden 
who gives him some milk to drink. Then, he goes 
straight into the Hall and deposits the measure on the 
mat. He sits down immediately to prepare the “ Huttari 
dough, ” which is the sacramental food of the. day. Rice 
meal, plantains, milk and honey with seven of the new 
rice corns, seven pieces of cocoanuts, seven small pebbles, 
seven pieces of dry ginger, seven cardamom seeds and 
seven corns of sesamum—these form the constituents of 
what is called the Seven Corn Dough. Every one receives 
a little of this on a leaf of the Ficus Religiosa (Asvattha) 
and saying, “ Celebrate the feast,” they swallow it. Some 
of the dough is sent to the shrine of ancestors along with 
samples of every dish prepared for the feast that day. 
Moreover, the person who kneaded stands up in the Hall 
and, calling out the names of the dead ancestors, throws up 
towards the attic small quantities of the dough. Finally, he 
makes an impression on the wall with his flour-covered hand. 
Meanwhile, the children have tied up the new sheaves to 
every tree and pillar and post, chair and table and bed and 
decorated the entire house. Supper follows, the chief dish 
being a hash of sweet potatoes and sugared rice into 
which a handful of new rice is thrown. The busy day 
thus comes to a close. 

Third Day .—But not the Huttari celebrations. 
There are four more days to the Holy week. The day 
after Huttari is called Oru Kola or Village Stick Dance. 
Towards evening, the women of two or three houses 
proceed to the village maidan, a pair leading and a second 
pair following, all four beating cymbals and chanting 
songs. When they have arrived, they sit down with the 
children and look at the Stick Dance. The Coorgs that 
day sing the Huttari Song which runs thus:— 

Live, Prosper, my Friend ! 

Live by Huttaris’ name! 
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'Four and three, let us sing 
Of that and nothing else. 

When Mina departed 
And Edava 1 appeared 
On Sankranti day 
At the glory of dawn 
The tawny, brawny youths 
Awoke from their sleep 
Opened the golden gate 
Worshipped the rising sun. 

They washed both feet and face. 

Galled out the Poleyas , 2 Slaves, 

Sent word for them to come. 

Then, from out of the cattle shed, 

Six and thirty bullocks strong, 
Wrought out and tied with rojoes 
They patted them and brought them 
To the silver courtyard of their house. 
There they came and stood. 

4 Implements for the cattle 
They should be proper and good/ 

Thus they thought and brought 
Yoke and plough and si \ are. 

From out the silver courtyard 
Removing silver rods of gate 
Out they went, field wards. 

To their field, the land. 

The nursery plot. Mirror-like. 

With face towards tlm Fast 
On tl in necks of the bullocks 
They placed the silver yokes. 

In a lino, they ploughed. 

Then, 1 jo ! from above 

There was thunder, long and loud 

T! ion Ijo! upon this land. 

Rain and hailstone fell. 

The earth was sweet as sugar. 

The earth was soft as milk. 

Six time's, eriss cross, they ploughed. 
Then they made it level 
And know best day 
To plant the seed. 

The Solar month Rishabha. 

Aboriginal peoples- 



On that good day. 

They sowed the seeds. 

Golden seedlings when they ros^, * 
His land, he ploughed .jki ieveiled 
Best day to transplant 
Ho leaxmt the day 'and time. 

Then, on that lucky day. 

As soon as the day did dawn. 
Girls, like blossoms pure. 

Bathed and wore new clothes. 

In front of sacred lamp 
Scattering sacred rice 
They bowed to ancestors all- 
iTrom thence, they walked 
In grace and beauty, all. 

To seed idot in the field ; 

Reached the field near and high. 
Reached the field near and lower 
Bowed down to the Bast, 

And the well grown seedlings ; 
Scattered the white rice grain 
Worshipping the Sun ; 

And with a golden smile 
They tied seedlings into bundles. 
Then the l^oLeyctSy all the slaves. 
Seven times they ploughed 
The seven-cornered field ; 
Ploughed it well and levelled it. 
To plant thoi'e the seedlings. 

Next day, not that day. 

The golden knots untied 

And on that seven-cornered field 

They planted them in glee. 

Thus, while saying one and two. 
The good plant-babies, stood up 
And in Ghinyoni 1 month 
The golden sheaf was seen. 

Great joy in every face ! 

What day shall we harvest 
Thus they thought and asked. 
Iggutappa, 2 the Lord 
On a fine morning, rose 


Solar month Simha* 

A Coorg mountain God. 
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With tied up moustaches, 

Long beard and stick 
Ho came down from the hill 
To Taliparamba 1 and thence 
To Bendru Kolu village, to see 
Ilis brother God—Bendru Kolappa ! 2 
“0 ! my brother ! Why this visit ? ” 
Thus accosted, ho said, 

“In golden nocklaced Coorg, 

No day to reap the harvest. 

In emerald Malnad 
What do you do ?” 

Then Bendru Kolappa said, 

In emerald Malnad 
For Nairs and Nambiars 3 
On am is the day. 

In Chingom month is Onam 
And, one day earlier, 

With everything gathered, 

Weavers’ children every one 
With small clothes in hand 
They go to every house 
And give to every one. 

Not that day but next day 
The Nairs and Nambiars 
Bathe and put on new clothes 
And with small clothes in hand 
They go to Otuim Maidfui. 

Witli plantain leaf, 

Kice and milk they go 
And cocoanuts and betel loaf, 

“ Let. us reap the harvest 
Then, on Guam day” said lie, 

Then, Iggutappa God, He said, 

“ In golden nocklaced Coorg, 

For A mnia Ooorgs and Coorgs 4 
Let Onam bo the harvest day. ’ 
Bendru Kolappa, ‘ Yes ' said He, 


1 In Malabar. 

2 It is significant that the God at Vaikom in N. Travancore is 

also called Bendra Kolappa. 

3 Two Malabar castes. 

The two Coorg castes. 


4 
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And Igguttappa, joyful, glad 
Retraced his steps to Coorg. 

Then, Bendru Kolappa called 
Onarn Mother near to Him 4 
And gave her the reed cylinder 
And the several sacred leaves 
And the sickle, like elephants’ tusk, 
And sent Her to Coorg. 

She came to the temple of pearl 
Of Iggutappa, the Lord 
And placed the reed at eastern door. 
And sat there in peace. 

The priest he saw* her there 
And the first of the Takkas 
Paradanda, 1 the young and wise 
Sent word to Achyuta, astrologer. 2 
The astrologer spread his shells 
Divided them in three 
Scanned his copper plate 
And slowly rose from seat 
And spread the Huttari news 
Tn every house of Coorg. * 

In this wise, my brother, 

Huttari came to Coorg. 

Before the first of the month 
Good and virtuous boys 
For the sake of Huttari 
Seek the vegetables five 
And the sacred leaves 
And next day, not that day, 

When the day just dawns 

The Med a and the Poleya bring 

The basket and the mat 

The carpenter boy, the spoon 

The potter boy, the pot 

The heating hammering smith 

Sickle and reed measure brought. 

Kvery year, without fail. 

The tawny, brawny youths 
Bathe and put on new dress 
And tie the sacred scroll 
And carry the measure 

1 A Coorg family. 

2 A Malayali. 
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With song and dram 

Both boys and girls together 

And sacred lamp 

And go to the fields 

The seven-cornered field 

And with God in their minds 

With fire and shot 

And shouts of “ Increase, Increase 

Fill the Festive measure 

And after returning homo 

Eat and drink, in glee. 

The next day, not that day, 

They go to Takka’s home 
Like forest, they gather there 
And eat and drink in glee. 

And gather in the maidan 
And, on Igguttappa’s order, 

Flay the stick dance 

And praise the dead and the born, 

The living and the dead 

And get presents therefor. 

The next day, not that day, 

On the meadow of flowers 
Place the taken sticks 
Go froindhonso to house 
And praise the masters all 
And take the presents therefor 
And go to oldest Takka 
And in that Takka’s house 
Place the drum and cymbal. 

And all the village, together, 

Have a village party— 

Forest hunt they start 
Shoot the big fat hoar 
The tawny brawny youth 
Shoot and fell the hoar. 

Seeing this the villagers 
Exult in joy and glee 
Gome to flower meadow 
In the centre of the village 
Drinking and eating 
Slowly they disperse 
Go to oldest Takka 
And dance and sing 



Four tunes and songs 

Place back the taken drum 

Thus let us sing t 

And close the song 

When next we sing 

Let this he the beginning 

La Lie’ Lo! La Lie’ Lo! 

This is the Huttari Song—describing the operations 
that reached their consummation in so much joy, the way 
in which Coorgs derive it from Malabar and the outline of 
their celebrations. 

After the dance, some theatrical performances are 
added. Brahmans, Moplas, Voddas (diggers of tanks, 
road menders, etc.). Gadikas (snake charmers), Jogis 
(wandering ascetics), etc., are impersonated and they play 
through the village. Invariably, there is a pantomime of 
1 Man ” and “ Woman,” the latter gaily dressed up as a 
public woman and songs are sung describing her blandish¬ 
ments and discomfitures. If any onlooker shouts an 
abuse against the man who has impersonated as the 
Kodiehi or woman, the village will impose upon him a 
very heavy penalty. No one should interrupt their dance 
or come across their path! 

(Fourth Day .)—On the fourth day, is the Nadu, Kolu 
or the stick dance of the Nad or District. Representatives 
from each village meet and play, as on the previous day, 
the Huttari dance. They have also the shield play. In 
the evening, the parties from different villages separate 
and go home. 

(Fifth Day.) The next day is the God’s Dance or 
the stick dance in honour of the local deity. Special songs 
are sung in praise of the God. 

(Sixth Day .)—With the sums collected by the 
singers from each household and especially from those who 
have been married during the year or who had babies born 
during the year, a grand public dinner is given on some 
open plain in the forest when the musicians, pipers, 
drummers, and serfs are fed sumptuously and a final dance 
is held. 
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That day, there is a rather curious function. The 
j Deva Takka or the person who is in charge of temple 
affairs in the village encounters the Vru Takka or village 
headman and the following conversation ensues:— 

Deva Takka. —Have all the villagers, without fail 
gathered ? 

Vru Takka. —Yes. As traditional usage demands. 

Deva Takka. —Have all households, those that are 
out of place, those that heat and hammer, those 
that throw and pull—have they all joined ? 

Vru Takka. —Yes. As traditional usage demands. 

Deva Takka. —Let no one say, I didn’t know, I 
didn’t know. It is Hod’s command! He 
who has reached the ago of singing and 
dancing, if he did not join in singing and 
dancing, when they went with song and 
dance ; if the closed gate was not opened; if 
the vessel in the way was not removed to a 
side; if the hanging lamp was not put up, if 
two did not join one; if some one did ill by 
word of mouth, or by hand or by finger, or 
by contact of body ; then, a fine of 48 panas 
has to he paid—This is my witness (He beats 
the palm of another person). 

Of course, no such case comes up and the family 
closes the meeting. 

Tims, after a public exhortation about the need for 
co-operation and a declaration of oneness of mind, the 
Huttari festival ends. In Malabar, the Onam has lost its 
association with the harvest in many places; it has got 
itself mixed up with the legend of Mahabali and the 
Oolden Age; it has assumed a social significance through 
the custom of cloth gifts; but, like the Huttari, it still 
remains a period of feasting, dancing and group games. 



THE KAVAL SYSTEM IN THE 
TAMIL COUNTRY 

By Bao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachartar, m.a., 
Annamalai University. 


I 

The village watchmen had the power not only to 
keep watch over the village during ’day and night, but 
also to observe the conduct of the people. 1 Apasthamba 
(II. 10-26) speaks of regulation made for protecting the 
passages from being troubled by thieves and robbers in 
every direction from the village to the distance of one 
yojana. Besides watchmen were required to furnish in¬ 
formation regarding the arrival of strangers and aliens. 
Apasthamba further adds that the watchman or the 
sentinel must be of active habits, of strong physique, 
obedient and faithful and also well-versed in the use of 
weapons. The author of Sukranltl (II. 170) refers to 
the sentinels who went by the name of Sthiinikas. 
Kautilya makes mention of Chorarajjukas, who were, 
probably, police officers responsible for the loss of goods 
and perhaps also for the security of the locality. We also 
hear of the Chauroddharana and the Ghauroddharanika 
(police-taxes and police officers).' 2 

1 Sivagfiana Munivar, the commentator of Meykandaniir’s Siva- 

guana Bodham, an illustrious work on the Saiva Siddhiinta 
Philosophy, accidentally refers to the duties of the watchman 
under the head of PtUlikkaval and also quotes similar lines 
from the Teviiram hymns. 

2 See M. H. Gopal’s Mauryan Public Finance, pp. 49-50, and 

Kaufilya, Book IV, Ch. 9. 
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In the Tamil land, people appointed to keep watch, 
were grouped into a number of heads such as Mey- 
kappajar, (Angarakshakas) Anukkavmal Kappar and, 
during the later Chola period, Keraldntaka vasal-Kdppar, 
besides Ur-kdval' Nadu-kaval and Padi-kaval. 

The term Mey-kappalar implied the duty of keeping 
guard over the person of the king; and it is similar to the 
modern aide-de-camp. Anukkavasal Kappar and^ the 
Keralantakavasal Kappar will point to the watchmen at 
the royal palace gates. 

The terms Or-kdval, Nadu-kaval and Padi-kaval 
refer to the watch of the villages and nadus, or districts. 
Vr-kdval simply meant the watchmen of the villages; 
and the Talaydri of the present day (Ur-kaval karan) is 
the still surviving monument of that ancient institution. 
The watchers of a Jidda which is the result of grouping a 
number of villages, has come down to us as Nadu-kaval. 

Padi-kaval may be taken in a different sense 
altogether, as we find it mentioned sometimes along with 
Padai parni which means a military outpost. 1 'The chiefs 
of these military stations resembling the territorial army 
were known by the name of Araiyarsd Padi-kaval seems 
to have had more of the modern police duties in addition 
to what the Ur-kdval seems to imply. Padi-kaval , as it 
occurs in some epigraphs, is taken to mean the dues 
levied on lands for keeping watch over them. Taxes 
on lands were of various denominations; and one 
of such taxes was the Padai irai. Probably it refers to 
the tax levied towards the maintenance of Padai kavalars. 
Inscription 73 of 1888 from Tanjore, dated H. 1377 
(1155 A.D.) refers to the exemption granted to a number 
of villages from paying certain taxes in which the watch¬ 
man’s fee is also included. Fees realised from Padi-kaval 

1 We understand from a number of Pudukottah epigraphs that 

the Hoysajas had an outpost in the present Pudukottah 
State during tho time of the Hoysa’a Somesvara (1234-35— 
1254 A.D). We come across the term padaikavakku, 
military accountant (No. 392) No. 395. 

2 Pudukottah Inscriptions (1929). 
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rights were sometimes made over to institutioqp which 
were in very sore need of a substantial finanoip.1 help.’ 
Later, the watchman’s fee took a new form ( talaiydrike) 
and the term Padi-kaval itself had gone out of use, yielding 
place to the modern talaiyari of our villages but with the 
curtailment of the police functions that pertained to his 
predecessor. 

As Padi-kaval had to depend upon land tax for its 
successful functioning, the kings made grants of lands as 
remuneration for the services rendered by thoso of the 
Padi-kaval} Inscription 165 of 1900 refers to the here¬ 
ditary rights of serving .on the Padi-kaval. This will 
explain the communal division of groups on a functional 
basis; and this remarkable feature of our ancient village 
organisation, kept up the community and the superiority 
of the executive over the legislative body. The hereditary 
character of the institution is further established by the 
fact that those enjoying Padi-kaval rights had also the 
right of selling their privileges for a specified sum to 
others. Rarely did inefficiency in .the discharge of this 
function result in the state interference of auctioning the 
Padi-kaval rights. 

Sometimes inability to pay the royal taxes resulted in 
the selling of the Padi-kaval rights. An inscription from 
Pudukottah, dated S. 1387, refers to the sale of Padi-kaval 
in auction for 500 cakranm —a species current as coin as 
those who were enjoying them suffered much as a con¬ 
sequence of a famine caused by the failure of the monsoon. 
Another record, dated S. 1440, refers to the sale of Padi- 
kaval Su vandiram by the residents of Karaiyur to a 
member of Orali rights for 110 panarn and the cause of 
the sale is ascribed to the plight of the vendor who found 
no other means for paying the taxes. 

1 No. 502. From Pudukottah. The persons enjoying padi-kaval 

lights ordered the people to pay padi-kaval dues for repairs to 
be made in the templo. No. 244 of 1914, assignment of fees 
for the repairs of a tank which became desolate. 

2 Nos. 356 of 1914 and 559 of 1912. 
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In the Post-Vijayanagara period we find tl^e quasi 
autonomous village watch system breaking down, largely 
owing to the prevailing anarchy, but the establishment of 
the Poligar feudal organisation preserved it and compre¬ 
hended its operation within its scope. 

II 

Kdval System under the Poligdrs. 

In the epoch that followed the disruption of the 
Vijayanagara Kingdom these watches continued, though 
under a new name. The famous Visvanatha Nayaka and 
his co-adjutor, Ariyanatha Mudali, who combined in him¬ 
self the double offices of Dajavoy and Pradhani, were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country 
by the institution of the Palayam system of administra¬ 
tion. Visvanatha was trained in the administrative 
system of the Vijayanagara Empire and ‘ made his mark 
in applying its principles in a systematic manner. 1 The 
traditional chronicles attribute a larger share of construc¬ 
tive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha in the 
matter of the establishment of the Poligar system. 
Although the system was not completely new inasmuch 
as we find some Palayakarans in the southern country 
before the enthronement of Visvanatha in Madura, 
nevertheless, to him was due its institution as a permanent 
and efficient basis for the administration of the country 
and for the defence of the kingdom and the capital.' -The 
Poligar system was the solution of Visvanatha and 
Ariyanatha for the difficult problem of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of all these classes. The Palayam 
organisation likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore 
regions; while in all the districts south of Trichinopoly, 
hardly any direct and immediate control over local 
affairs remained in the hands of the ruler and his 
ministers. 

I I. Heras: The Aravidu Dynasty -, Voi. I, p. 134. 


1 
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The details of the scheme of the institution of 
Poligars as given in the chronicles are condensed by 
Nelson. There were 72 bastions to the fort of Madura 
and each one of them was now formally placed in charge 
of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times and under all circum¬ 
stances. He had to pay a fixed annual tribute and to 
supply besides a quota of cavalry and foot-soldiers to 
maintain peace over a particular tract of country. In 
return, he was given the charge of a number of villages 
proportioned to bis rank, as well as the title of Palaya- 
karan. The sources of Nqlson’s information gathered in, 
his book —The Madura Country, A Manual {1861 )—are 
now somewhat discounted in' their historical value. All 
that can be regarded as probable is that the existence of 
the Pojigars as a class dates from the period of the com¬ 
mencement of the rule of the Nayakas. Very few of these 
fief-holders 'the principal exception is the Setupati of 
Ramnad) can claim that their estates or chiefships had 
been conferred upon them prior to the Nayaka period by 
the ancient rulers of the land. Hr. Caldwell gives the 
literal meaning of Palayakaran as the holder of a camp 
and secondly as a holder of a barony or military tenure. 
He condemns the system of Poligars as having been pro¬ 
ductive of great evil for, down to the period of their final 
subjection and submission to the British authority in 
1801, whenever they were not at war with the central 
power, they were at war with one another; and it was 
rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or the 
revenue due to the central authority without a display of 
military force which added both to the unpopularity and 
the expenses of collection. The Poligar considered his 
territory as Palayam (or encampment); and the Nayak 
rulers and their successors did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to claim the right of exercising, civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in the limits of Poligar’s dominions. If his 
tribute were paid and his feudatory regularly sent him 
assistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied. 
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Every considerable town and village in the N Madura 
Kingdom was fortified and garrisoned with regular troops, 
artillery, trained elephants and horses, and a T)alakartan 
was in charge of the defences of each town and responsible 
for its safety. The Poligars in order to perform their 
military duties effectually, were to keep in perpetual 
readiness a kind of militia properly equipped for service 
and ready to take the field at a moment’s notice. “ This 
militia was exceedingly numerous; in fact nearly all the 
able-bodied raiyats resident in the Poligars’ dominions 
were militia-men and liable to be called out whenever 
there was danger of invasion or a prospect of foreign 
service.” Some of the nobles other than the Poligars, 
who lived at the capital, held large estates, subject to 
military service and maintained regiments of infantry and 
cavalry. Some of the Poligars were placed in authority 
over others and they were made answerable for the good 
conduct of their subordinates. The retainers of the 
Poligars were mostly raiyats supporting themselves by 
lands granted to them rent-free, on condition of rendering 
military service, and received only batta when on duty or 
march; while the exponse of maintaining them in 
efficiency was very trifling. 

The PoHgar’s men exercised police duties not only in 
their own villages, but presumed to protect the property 
of the inhabitants and travellers in the adjoining villages 
and roads. This extension of authority, wholly based on 
encroachment, was converted into a pretext “ for the 
most severe oppressions of the people in the form of' foes 
and ready money collections. ” They also claimed rights 
over lands in the Government villages which they 
pretended to hold rent-free; this was largely due to the 
fact that the lands of the fief-holders were indiscriminately 
mixed in many places with the Sarkar villages and by the 
Poligars themselves being allowed to farm out the lands in 
the Government villages. They also frequently contrived 
to eject the raiyats from the lands of which they them¬ 
selves held the inam rights and acquired a permanent 
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interest in their kiival villages. The Pojigars collected 
two sorts of fees, as district watchers and village watchers. 
The village fees known as tallum kiival {sthalam kaval ) 
were of much older creation than tlur Pojigars’ influence 
and authority, “ being co-eval with the establishment of 
villages and constituting, the fund for the support of the 
Talliars or officers of police.” The Pojigars had so 
encroached upon and assumed these rights that more 
than four-fifths of the villages in Tinncvolly had come 
under their influence, and their peons had superseded the 
village Talayaris or retained them on condition of receiving 
from them a share of their perquisites. The dem kaval 
or district watching fees originated either from a grant of 
the ruler or from the voluntary action of the villagers who, 
being unable to protect themselves, submitted to such 
contributions. In later times these fees were extorted by 
the Pojigars from defenceless villagers as the price of their 
* forbearing to plunder them. These contributions consisted 
in payments of money, grain, plough, or cattle and various 
other articles and were made by armed peons detached 
from the fort of the Pojigar for that purpose ; they were 
not regulated upon the conscience of the Pojigar: and 
when the payment of them was resisted or not quickly 
submitted to it was enforced by torture, and the whip ; 
the whole village was put into confinement, every occupa¬ 
tion was interdicted, the cattle pounded, and the inhabit¬ 
ants taken captive into the pol lam lands or murdered . . . 
The fees and collections thus made on account of the 
police were exclusive of other assessments to which the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring circar villages were 
subject equally with those in the pollams, under various 
pretences such as hunting, batta, marriage expenses and 
presents. 1 

“ The deki kaval, though not of ancient institution, 
appears to have had an existence for many years, but was 
quite unconnected with the aboriginal system of Indian 

1 '1 he Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs 
of the E. 7. Company, 1812, Vol. II (1866), pp. 89-90. 

43 
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Police.” We can conclude that this institution was 
“ the remnant of the old system, of course, in a new garb. 
The police duties exercised by the- Poligars' were not 
confined to their own villages, but—extended to the 
protection of the property of the inhabitants and travellers 
in the adjoining villages and roads. The Poligars who 
were entrusted with the charge of police were responsible 
for the loss of property stolen with their jurisdictions. 
The numerous petty Poligars exercising the duty of 
kavalgdra appear to have only arisen in comparatively 
modern times. They wore, in fact, no other than the 
yotaih or headmen of the villages in which capacity it 
was left to them under the ancient system of the Hindus, 
to conduct the general affairs of the police within their 
local boundaries; hut the fees and collections which they 
made in that capacity were innovations; for the only 
contributions sanctioned by that system, were such as 
were applied to the support of the Talaiyaris of which 
there were several in each village unit; they contrived 
like all other public servants to live on the village 
russooms and allotments of rent-free lands, when their 
means of subsistence were usurped from them by the 
Pol.igars; in many places, the talaiyaris because of their 
local knowledge and power, became plunderers.” 

The Pal. ay am system thus perverted and put out of its 
normal shape, the old system of kiival and connected 
institutions and converted it from being an instrument of 
protection of the villagers into a tool of their oppression 
and extortion. How difficult a task it was for the British 
Government to restore order and village security in the 
Pajayam lands is disclosed in the reports of Sir Thomas 
Muuro forwarded to the Madras Government as the 
Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts in the opening 
years of the P.»th century and in the writings of Bishop 
Caldwell who was intimately acquainted with the classes 
of Poligars and their retainers in the Tamil Districts. 
Dr. Caldwell asks : “ Can it be really true that the peaceful 
Nayaka raiyats of the present day are the lineal descen- 
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dants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars ? ” and he 
continues:—“ Many of them have merged their traditional 
occupation of watchmen in the safer and more reputable 
occupation of husbandmen ”. 1 1 


1 A Political and General History of the District of Tinnevelly 

(1881), p. 219. 
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X. FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Shahid Suhkawardy. b.a. (Oxon.) 

Rani Bageswari Professor of Fine Arts, University 
of Calcutta. 


I am grateful to you for the honour you have done 
mo in electing me to preside over the Fine Arts Section 
of this Conference. I take it not as a compliment to me 
personally hut to my University, which is the only 
educational institution in India to have' realised that Fine 
Arts are a sufficiently important subject to be included 
in the curriculum of its Post-Graduate studies. fn 
establishing a chair and uniting together a number of 
scholars, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, with charac¬ 
teristic vision, gave a concrete form to a growing need for 
a better and deeper knowledge of this aspect of ancient 
Indian culture. Thereby the dignity of a discipline has 
been conferred on this subject which, till lately, used to be 
the special sphere of sentimental exaltation and effete 
appreciation by dilettantes and aesthetes. 

To-day I wish to draw vour attention to some 
problems that I consider of paramount importance for the 
study of the history of Indian Fine Arts and I intend 
to appraise for you the methods that till now have been 
employed in the field of its investigation. I assure you 
that my criticism is inspired by a genuine desire to clarify 
as best I can the confusion prevailing on the subject, and 
not by hostility or prejudice towards the pioneers of our 
studies whose attempts I would be the last to undervalue. 
In this address I shall try to suggest a different approach 
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and for this purpose I am compelled to diverge from the 
views of many for whom I have admiration and gratitude. 

For so long had it been the custom to belittle the 
achievements of Indian culture and characterise them as 
expressions of crudity and the grotesque, that it is quite 
intelligible if at the beginning the reaction was of au 
unscientific and uncritical nature. Thus, when every¬ 
thing was considered unworthy and as belonging to a low 
rung of cultural existence, the writers, who might be 
called the discoverers of our art, went to tlio other extreme 
of finding each art object in India to be supremely 
valuable and significant. This reactive hostility towards 
superficial comparisons with European classical and 
modern art led them to appreciate art objects not for 
their intrinsic worth but as elements in a fight for national 
culture. It is not the first time that this has occurred, 
for in the history of the. world this uncritical acceptance 
of mediocre expressions of culture is an oft-recurring 
phenomenon. The pity is that so much emotion and fine 
writing should have been wasted in refuting the weak 
arguments of our critics. 

A little more knowledge on our part, for instance, of 
the beginnings of Early Christian Art, not to speak of the 
existing folk-art of Eastern and Northern Europe, would 
have been suflicient to oppose a propaganda spread by 
prejudiced bureaucrats and supercilious foreigners. The 
truth is that those critics who denied the validity of 
Indian Arts were either ignorant, or else were devoid of 
that deep cultural adaptability essential to the visual 
apprehension of unusual forms. The more serious among 
them found the manifestations of our art strange. The 
average European normally reacts thus to any art with a 
history or inspiration different to his own. We would 
probably have done the same if of late our taste had not 
been enslaved by alien ideals. A feeling of ‘ strangeness ’ 
in the presence of an art object is no stigma attached to 
that object but a confession of the incapacity of the 
observer to adjust his sensibility to it. Need we in our 
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turn have taken the absurd position of maintaining that 
everything created in India was beyond criticism, of 
tearing out from our hearts al! <jjy in foreign art, even 
while it evoked our deepest aesthetic reaction and denying 
artistic excellence, for example, to Classical Greece and 
Italy and France after the Middle Ages ? Was it right 
to regard Indian Art as an insular, narrow, specific, 
harboured but all-justifiable instance of a particular mode 
of artistic existence ? Why should it have boon necessary 
to insist upon a special initiation into the mysteries of an 
esoteric culture as an essential equipment for the under¬ 
standing of Indian art ? In thus denying the universality 
of appeal in Western Art they have robbed our own art, 
which is one of the most marvellous expressions of the 
human spirit, of that element which alone justifies the 
existence of Art. However, we must admit that, even 
though embittered with a sense of inferiority, these writers 
have served a useful purpose in gaining publicity for our 
art and in clearing the ground, which, for want of a 
national cultural criterion, had lain waste for centuries. 

The second method of studying our subject confused 
the issues, if possible, still more. This was the aesthetic 
method and it has not yet disappeared if we are to judge 
from the great volume of writing on Fine Arts to-day. In 
fact, for the last thirty years almost every historian of our 
art has been guilty of exhausting the English vocabulary 
of adjectives denoting beauty and excellence on it. 
There are few books or articles where, after the metric 
description has been given of an art object it is not at 
once characterised as exquisite, graceful, fine, beautiful. 
How is it possible that, in what is a comparatively ample 
corpus to-day in spite of the absence of excavations on a 
comprehensive scale, the ravages of time and the vanda¬ 
lism of man, all examples can be described as perfect or 
even excellent ? The followers of this school jealously 
guard the isolation of their subject from cognate and allied 
disciplines. The word archaeology is anathema to them. 
They prefer to connect art with literature, religion, 
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meditation, lyrical outpouring of legends and mythology. 
You will find a large number of hooks which, filled with 
emotional effusion of the most uncritical kind, contain the 
narration in extemo of the subject-matter of works of art 
that arc identified with stories from the Jafcakas, the 
Krishna legends and historical episodes. It would seem 
that to these writers the sole purpose of art was illustra¬ 
tion. I do not deny that the illustrative quality, besides 
being an evidence of the adequacy of technique to a theme, 
is also an element in our intellectual acceptance of a work 
of art. It helps us to understand in what particular way 
a certain object has been refracted in the mind of the 
artist and exteriorised to our visuality, but you will agree 
with me that, however interesting this might be, it is but 
a meagre part in our estimation of art objects. Indeed, it 
is the least important factor at the moment when we 
contemplate a work of art in terms of its composition, the 
rightful apprehension of which constitutes the only basis 
of art criticism. With the lapse of time the illustrative 
quality is the first to evaporate from our memory, whilst 
wo still retain some recollections of linear interrelations, 
structure, modelling, plan, colours, disposition of masses 
in space,—in short, of the arrangement and the radiance 
which reflect the union of the artist’s bra,in and his 
emotional sensibility. 

Now let us examine the attitude of this School 
towards arclueology. I admit that an approach which 
consists in regarding art objects as mere utilitarian 
elements in material culture, cannot commend itself to 
art historians. T yield to no one in upholding the 
autonomy and integrity of our subject. But to me, the 
wholesale condemnation of arclnvology in our present 
state of knowledge of Indian Art, appears to he childish, 
capricious and fanatical. From the point of view of 
method, the importance of arclnvology for our subject 
must he rightly appraised always, of course, bearing in 
mind the clear line which demarcates the aims of these 
two disciplines, f too would have liked to dispense with 
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archaeology if it were possible. But can. we afford to 
indulge in this luxury when the greater portion of our art 
still awaits excavation ? This dependence on archeology 
is not only our lot but that of the students of all the 
classical arts except the Hellenic. There the entire 
corpus or much the largest portion of it has been un¬ 
earthed, all the literary documents sifted, the chronology 
elucidated, the reigning ideas discovered, the historical 
episodes brought to light, and thus it is possible to review 
the whole range of the artistic achievement of the Hellenic 
peoples, and trace not only the influences and counter¬ 
influences but the rise, the growth, the culmination and 
the dissipation of forms and technique. Only in that 
unique instance can we ignore archeology, and that for 
the sole reason that it has already contributed its full to 
art history. In our case you will admit the objection is 
unreasonable. In fact, those who are most vociferous in 
decrying this temporary alliance rely in their works on 
literary allusions, customs, history, etc., which more 
rightly belong to the sphere of arclneological investiga¬ 
tion. I, for one, if it came to that, would preier that our 
books be loaded with unilluminated arclneological material 
rather than with subjective exclamations serving as 
confessions of the writer’s personal aesthetic reactions. 
This last is an interesting enough theme in the autobio¬ 
graphies of art historians who have risen to eminence as 
men, otherwise they are devoid of any value. Art history 
does not consist in recording the aesthetic sensibility of 
all and sundry who choose to write on art. There is so 
much of loose thinking and writing on this subject that I 
have deemed it a duty to expatiate on it at some length. 

The third school is that of the ‘ idealists.’ Their 
method emphasises the idealism, chiefly religious, under¬ 
lying Indian Art. It is an attempt, in the last analysis 
to divert our attention from the quality of uniqueness 
inherent in every art object towards generalisations dealing 
with the psychology of the creative artist. Their inter¬ 
pretation thus is in terms of the content rather than of 
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the form. You will have recognised that this approach is 
the most popular with the majority of our serious art 
historians. I hope you realise the grave dangers of such 
an attitude. It presupposes, in spite of the growing 
evidence we have from day to day of the stupendous 
material achievements of ancient Indian culture, religious 
idealism to be the unique interest of the Indian spirit. It 
proceeds further and holds, as logically it must, th,it all 
the phases of our life are explicable only with reference to 
a spiritual outlook, which is our sole monopoly. To 
explain away what to alien eyes appear extravagances of 
our art, it contrasts the spiritualism of our culture with 
the so-called materialism of the West All the ohvious 
discrepancies of our history it attributes to the irrelevancy 
of foreign contacts, not taking into account the need for 
other than spiritual activity that magnificent military 
empire's and luxurious courts must have had, where the 
patrons of art often regarded religion either as a social 
convenience or as a factor in national cohesion. They 
would have us believe that the ordinary man in Ancient 
India lived his everyday life in an atmosphere of arcadian 
simplicity and morality. Artists to them were not only 
god-gifted but god-drunk. Surely, an artist cannot he 
judged by his passionate love of (rod, or his elevated theme 
but only by his realisation of it in form. He must have 
the vision, the technical prowess and knowledge of the 
nature of his material as well as of the limitations of the 
human creative capacity, lie may be the devotee of a 
particular creed but lie must he something more. He is 
not worthy of his appellation if, for the purpose of his 
creation, he is solely dependent on iconographical tradition. 
Mven when the artist follows tradition he must exorcise 
his choice among different sets of tradition. His search, 
whatever ho his theme, must always be the same, viz., 
’•titer vitality, vigour, glamour and expressiveness. Yet 
he must be sensitive to the changes of taste that take 
place even in countries where conventions seem immutable. 
The question is whether, at the moment of creation, he is 
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the idealised man who has gained a vision of truth by 
meditation, prayer and atonement or is he also alive to 
commercial advantages, the vision being revealed to him 
in the process of his work through the urge of his tempera¬ 
ment ? We talk too much of the sacredness of our 
conventions and traditions, yet Indian Art has the 
supreme merit, in spite of the apparent lack of variety of 
its themes, of having successfully avoided the academism 
into which other hieratic arts, for example the Babylonian 
and some periods of the Egyptian and the Byzantine, so 
easily fall. In fact, for a longer period than any other 
people of the Classical East, we have through changing 
ages and dynasties maintained a higher standard of 
originality, vividness and efliciency until, late in our 
history, we lapsed into formalism and the baroque. 

Another claim which the ‘idealists’ make for Indian 
Art is the quality of its collectiveness which they contrast 
with the anarchy of individual expression in the West. I 
take this to mean that whilst the Indian artist was a faith¬ 
ful mirror to the ideals of the collective to which lie belonged 
the European created forms in response to an impulse 
which was all his own. Thus it would result that, whilst 
the Indian was secure against criticism and sure of receiving 
a certain measure of standardised appreciation, the 
European was exposed to adventitious subjective reactions. 
Is this view really tenable in the light of our knowledge? 
Does it not tend to reduce the Indian creative genius to 
something mechanical, meek and submissive? Does not 
the pathos of Indian Art controvert this supposition ? 
The anonymity of our artists, so often cited to support this 
theory, does not signify their abdication from the vanity 
of personal creation. Can it not allude to an extraodinary 
objectivity in art appreciation which ancient Indian 
society had achieved, an objectivity which consisted in 
completely divorcing the product of art from the persona¬ 
lity of its producer ? Moreover, anonymity has been to a 
large extent a characteristic of all aspects of our cultural 
life. The practice is common enough in other civilizations 
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of a teleological type, whether Asiatic or ljuropean. 
We cannot too strongly refute this supposition which 
denies freedom to the Indian artist and seeks'to portray 
him as an automaton in our culture. In reality he is 
neither bound hand and foot by ieonographical traditions 
nor is be that rare phenomenon, a pure artist without 
admixture of artisanship, independent of the hazards of 
creation. We must for the sake of the dignity of the 
Indian artist reinvest him with the characteristics of 
human weakness. Neither can we scientifically accept 
the view of this school, which would reduce the manifes- 
tations of Indian religious art to mere objects of cult. 
The very plasticity inherent in them must he recognised 
as evidence of their discreetness and autonomy. The 
rhythm that beats through them is the rhythm of the 
individual creative temperament and not of a collective 
entity. The forms of Indian Art in common with those 
of all other arts are the result of personal {divinations, 
inventiveness and unforeseen revelations, and not the 
translation of Yogic attitudes and particular religious 
symbolism. As in all other lands the symbols and attri¬ 
butes are merely decorative variations on the main 
coherent linear statement presented to our judgment. 

In criticising the tendencies with which I have been 
dealing, 1 hope I have indicated to some extent the 
method I would like to see adopted for the study of the 
history for our Fine Arts. If I have belittled the methods 
that till now have prevailed, it is because' each of -them 
has claimed, consciously or unconsciously to he the only 
one for the interpretation of our art. I have attacked the 
irrelevancy of the first, the frivolity of the second and the 
inadequacy of the third school. In advocating a more 
comprehensive approach I would not eschew some of the 
elements from these systems, if the first two might be 
dignified by that name. 1 would like to include in it the 
enthusiasm of the nationalists, for without fervour all 
subjects of study are lifeless ; within well defined limits I 
would accept the subjectivism of the aesthetes, for the 
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sincere apprehension of beauty is an incentive in our 
pursuit. But these are merely pragmatic concessions. I 
have greaterjespect for the writers of the third school for 
they at least have knowledge. /They attempt to dive into 
the secrets of the creative process in • the mind of the 
artist, though to me they remain hopelessly unaware 
of the unrepeatability of his exacting personality. 
They wrongly identify the inspiration with the inspired. 
I regard art also as a related phenomenon, only 
one aspect of our cultural life. But I maintain 
that it has an identity and integrity of its own. 
Our attempt should* be to investigate its distinct being, 
standing out independently from other sociological 
phenomena and yet at the same time situated amongst 
them. The main preoccupation of the history of art should 
be the study of the development of form and the evolution 
of technique which has made that form realisable. We 
have to follow up, through the ages, the growing power of 
man over his material, but we must bear in mind that the 
development of art rarely coincides with the chronology 
of history. Styles, designs, patterns, tricks of composition 
use of colours achieve perfection, as other cultural 
phenomena also do, by sometimes reverting to their 
origin. To trace thus the life of an art object and the 
different stages which have contributed to its final shape, 
it is necessary to have a wide knowledge of the vagaries of 
form in other cultures. Moreover, it is a rare thing for 
an artist, in a moment of inspiration, to bring to life an 
entirely original form. Like most things it is iniluenccd 
either by tradition, which has integrated it as the only 
adequate expression of a specific sensibility, or else by 
contact with the products of foreign cultures. Most art 
objects in India are composite of these indigenous or 
foreign influences. A work of art of our Middle Ages 
often is an epitome of age-long conflicts and harmonies 
among combating racial propensities as well as between 
indigenous and imported taste. The method I recommend 
may be called sociological. It is not new, only recent. It 
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lias the sanction of the most important treatises on the 
history of art to-day. It has the advantage of removing 
distinctions between the history of art in different lands 
generalising the principles which condition the life 
of art everywhere. It studies the current taste, the 
political circumstances, the social background, the 
philosophical trend of thought of a period, in order to 
elucidate those factors which control an artrist’s mind but 
which can never dominate or suppress his creative urge. 
Among these limiting factors this method gives a place of 
importance to race and foreign cultural contacts. It is 
now an admitted fact that in spite of migrations, changes 
in modes of living and political fortunes, racial taste and 
skill always persist. They can only be repressed for a 
while. Blood seems to have a deeper memory than the 
human mind and sometimes even symbols of long-forgotten 
beliefs make their unexpected appearance. Influences 
of foreign cultures, whether accepted voluntarily or forced 
by political exigencies, also survive. Acquired methods of 
overpowering the resistance of material are rarely permit¬ 
ted to lapse because they spell economy, rapidity and ease. 
Sometimes the same alien influence may dominate, as in 
Gandhara, or succumb to national reaction as under the 
T'ang in China, but in both cases, conquering or vanquished, 
it constitutes a part of succeeding history. Not only is 
its contribution to form or technique not to be questioned 
but it must be taken into account even when we charac¬ 
terise it as non-valid, because it is in the struggle against it 
that new forms come into being. Surely it cannot take 
away from the prestige of any art to acknowledge its debt to 
foreign influences. Some cultural milieus are so vital that 
they absorb and transform them or force them to their 
needs. Classical India, China and Byzantium, to name 
only three cultural groups, succeeded in assimilating the 
outer influences to the exigcnciesof their aesthetic demand. 
This method also maintains that form in art is not 
indissolubly connected with its content but with its 
technique. VVe are familiar with this tendency in modern 
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times because of the abstraction in visualising matter 
employed by the cubists and their extreme groups, the 
suprematists and thedadaists. It is the study of technique, 
the valiant conquest of the hun^tn race over dead material, 
which is most lacking in the History of Indian Art. It 
is not religious subjects, nor the wealth of our artistic 
imaginativeness which distinguish our art from that of 
others, but its unequalled virtuosity in technique. 
Whether in sculpture or in the industrial arts no material, 
stone or metal or wood, has been able to resist subservience 
to our most extravagant phantasy. We have combined 
different metals, we ‘have united stone with metal and 
stone with stone, as no other people in the world has been 
able to do, and we have possessed a technical mastery 
which has made us envisage unterrified any subject, how¬ 
ever incompatible it be with our actual experience. 

I advocate this method with a purpose. Before 
concluding I shall touch very briefly on an application of 
it, which I commend to your attention. You must have 
heard that in recent times some Western scholars have 
been deeply engaged in discovering the inllnonce of 
nomads, chiefly Iranians, on the art of their countries. 
Forty-five years ago Kondakov established the import of 
Iranian elements in Byzantine Art. 'Russian scholars, who 
were his followers, accepted Iranism because they found 
that the Hellenistic theory could not explain away the 
difficult problems besetting the origin and forms of Scythian 
Art. Since the chance find of the Oxus Treasure and the 
Sassaniati silver platters, researches in Celtic Art and the 
Art of the Great Migration, excavation in Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor and Crete, the discovery of the art of Central 
Asia and Luristan, investigations in early Chinese Art and 
in -Japanese Art of the Nara period, since the Turki and 
Mongolian finds, we have come into possession of a new 
clue which we hope will ultimately elucidate the inter¬ 
change of art forms in Asia and Europe. The Persian 
Exhibition of London in 1931 brought to a focus researches 
in this direction. The dynastic art of Iran and Asiaic 
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miniature painting, to mention only two subjests, have 
recently been studied from this point of view. Ihe 
greatest attention is being paid to the chalcolithic period 
and to the Iranian migration in proto-history. There are 
brilliant scholars and art historians who have taken up 
this work. Among them 1 might mention Rostovtseff in 
America, Strzvgowski in Austria, Tallgron in Finland, 
Minns and Dalton in England, Takacsz and Fctticji in 
Hungary, Anderson in Sweden, Millet in France, Sarre 
and Herzfeld in Germany and Katakami in Japan. In 
Prague, scholars belonging to the Russian emigration 
have founded the Institut Kondakovianum, named after 
the great Byzantologist, which under the direction of 
Kalitinsky, has been publishing a marvellous periodical 
specially devoted to the study of the nomads and the 
distribution by them of specific art motifs and compo¬ 
sitional arrangements. This is a fascinating subject and 
should surely be studied with reference to our own art. 

1 may intuition here, that, when during the International 
Congress of the History of Art at Stockholm in 1933 I 
had sketched the possibilities of this study, it was received 
with a great deal of interest by the Iranists assembled 
there. It is true, that because of India’s geographical 
position she could not serve as a great centre for the 
interchange of art forms, such as the steppe zone from 
Korea to the Carpathians did. Racial infiltration in our 
country, after the Aryan migration, was also rarely of a 
mass character. The foreign nomadic dynasties, that 
came to India had already had a period of settled existence 
and retained but a dim memory of their previous mode of 
living. Moreover, they adopted India as their home and 
from the outset had to contend against a vital indigenous 
culture. But still we cannot ignore the fact that, during 
long centuries, we were ruled by the Rushan branch of 
the Iranian nomadic tribe of the Yue-chis, and it was 
under them that many beginnings were made in Indian 
Art. \Ye cannot but be struck in Rushan sculpture by 
an uncanny observation, a marvellous seuse of modelling, 
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a poise and an accretion of traits and symbols hearkening 
to a non-Indian past. The domination of Western India 
by the Sakas and later of Central India by the White 
Huns, also Iranian nomads, must have left vestiges in our 
art forms which it would be well worth our while to trace. 
Most examples of our art are reflections of court culture, 
so it is to the industrial arts, especially to folk-art, that 
we have to turn to disengage the Iranian element. I air. 
convinced that the pursuit of this enquiry will prove 
fruitful and be of immense importance to our art history. 
It wili destroy, among other things, the narrowness of the 
generally accepted conception of our art. I therefore 
suggest that for the future study of our subject the 
sociological method offers greater scope. The modern 
investigator, alive to the importance of race, influences, 
root forms, traditions, the history of technique, etc., 
must maintain the disparateness of art from other socio¬ 
logical phenomena and yet be aware of its dependence on 
them. Whilst recognising the collective pressure, he 
must insist on the inviolability of the freedom of the 
individual creative spirit. It is essential for him to 
possess a catholicity of taste and wide aesthetic sympathies, 
the diversity of art manifestations meaning nothing more 
to him than chance specific applications of certain funda¬ 
mental principles governing creation in all cultures. 
Thus he should be capable of reacting as sensitively 
to the Greek ideal of the divine man as to the Indian 
ideal of the man-divinity. 
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THE ART OF THE GO MATA COLOSSUS 

Uy Dr. M. H. Krishna., m.a., d. lit. (lond.), 
birector of Archeology, Mysore. 

(Extract from a paper on the GomatSsvara Image on the 
toy of Vindhyagiri in Sra ran ahelagala.) 

The imago is on the whole a very successful piece of 
sculpture since the spirit of Jain renunciation is fully 
brought out in it. The naked figure shows absolute 
renunciation, while its stiff, erect posture stands for 
perfect self-control and the benign smile on the face 
shows inward bliss and sympathy for the suffering 
world. 

But} the image could come in for much criticism 
especially from the point of view of Anatomy: 

It is bent too far back to have a stable equipoise. 
The impression it gives is that of too little length and 
too much breadth. The figure ought to have been 
about 0 feet longer for the size of its head. The shoulders 
are too stiff and square to be natural, they are also too 
large for the size of the figure. The arms are too thick 
for their length and for the length of the image.. The 
forearm is too short in comparison with the upper arm. 
The wrists are almost as thick as ankles and the hands 
uearly as large as feet The legs are poorly shaped being 
massive and lifeless. An apology for the knee appears in 
the shape of a few lines. The ankles are thick, the feet 
fattish and the toes too long. The lower limbs have 
almost no character. The neck is too stout, stiff and 
cylindrical to be natural. It meets the head and the 
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the PARVA-RAsr OR FULL-AND-NEWMOON 
FORMULA OF THE VEDANGA- JYAUTISHA 

By Arthasdstrn Vihdrada , Vidi/alaiiikdra, MaJulniahdpd- 
dhyaj/a Da. R. Siia.masastky, b.a., i’H.d. (iiony.), 

Retired Director of Arcluroloyical Researches in 
Mysore, Mysore. 


So far back as 1877 the late Dr. Thibaut made some 
contribution to the explanation of the Vcdangajyautisha 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. • With 
the exception of Vv. 11, 13-17, 10-23, 25-97, 29, and 41 
whicli he found obscure he explained the rest of the verses 
dearly and consistently with the astronomical system 
adopted in tin*. Jyautisha. The system taught in the 
work is a cycle of five limi-solar years consisting of 1,830 
days divided into 02 Havana months of 30 days each. In 
tile 121 Parvas of the cycle the sun makes five revolutions 
through the circle of the 27 Nakshatras, while the moon 
makes 07 revolutions through the same circle. Basing 
his calculations upon these first principles of the Jyautisha, 
he arrived at the Lunar Parva formula in terms of the 
Nakshatras as follows :— 

Since the Moon makes 07 revolutions through the 
circle of the 27 Nakshatras in 124 Parvas, she makes in 
one Parva 07X27-rl2t revolutions, that is, she passes 
through 07X27-^124 or 14 and 73/124 Nakshatras. In 
two Parvas twice as many Nakshatras; in three Parvas 
thrice as many Nakshatras; and soon. Reasoning in 
this way he constructed a table of the 124 Parvas—62 full 
moon Parvas and 02 new moon Parvas—of the cycle of 
five years. He also stated that this Parva formula might 
be contained in one of the obscure verses. But scholars 
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like Mr. Barhaspatya, Mr. Sankara Balakrishna Dikshifc, 
Mahamahofiadhijaya Sudhakara Dvivedi, and Lokamanya 
Bala (Jangadhara Tilak. who a'h .uade a determined at- 
teiupt at interpreting the obscure verses, discovered no 
such formula in any of those verses. Their fad are to dis¬ 
cover the formula was not because there was no such 
verse in the Jyautisha, but because they read their own 
meaning into the verses instead of finding out the author’s 
own meaning. As the Vedaugajyautisha is so old as the 
11th or the, 9th century B.C., it is really difficult to find 
out what the author really intended to convey in the 
enigmatic verses of the Jyautisha. A clue is, however, 
found in an unexpected quarter. The Jaina astronomical 
works, such as the Suryaprgnapti and the Jyotishkaranda, 
are based upon the same system as that of the Jyautisha. 
A comparison of the Jyautisha with the former reveals 
that the Parva formula is contained in the 13th verse, as 
indicated by the word “ Parva-rasi” contained in it. The 
verse runs as follows :— 

“ Nirekam dvadasabhyastam dvigunam chapya- 
samyutam 1 

Shashthya shashthya yutam dvahhyam Parvanam 
rasiruchyate M|1 

This is the reading of the verse found in the text edited 
by l)r. Thibaut. Mdhamahopadlujaya Sudhakara Dvivedi 
read the last word of first half of the verse as “ gatasamyu- 
tam.” ft is not known where he found that reading. I.take 
“ chapyasamyutam ” to be a mistake for" mpasamyutam.” 
I propose that reading not because it suits my meaning of 
the verse, but because it gives a Parva-rasi formula 
exactly similar to that explained in the Jaina works and 
also to that arrived at by Dr. Thibaut. The verse can be 
translated as follows:— 

Having deducted one (Amsa from the four Amsas 
of a Nakshatra), multiply the remainder by 12 and then 
by 2; the product with one added to it constitutes a 
Parva-rasi, when divided by twice sixty-two, that is, 

121 . 
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Hero “dvabhyain yuktaya shasbthya, dvabhyain 
yuktaya shasbthya yufcain ” is taken to mean combined 
with sixty-two and sixty-two as its denominator; in 
other words, it means divided by twice sixty-two, that is, 
one hundred and twenty-four. Tire formula is thus 
expressed in figures : - 


(4-l)Xl2x2-f 1 _73 . 
124 12' 1S 


a formula of Parva-rasi. 


As already pointed out, this formula is arrived at by 
dividing the moon’s 67 revolutions through tlie circle of 
the 27 Nakshatras by 121 Parvas in which those revolu¬ 


tions were completed. 


76X27;. 
124 


is 


equivalent to 14 Naksha¬ 


tras and 74 out of 124 parts of a Nakshatra. Since the 
Moon takes 610 Kalas to move through a Nakshatra and 
since a day is divided into 60S Kalas, the same may be 


expressed in terms of days by multiplying 


67 


The latter is equivalent to 


67X27_X 610 
124x608 


X 27, f 610 
124 y 6<)3‘ 

1830 _ .,47 
124 62 


days. 

In his commentary on the .Jyotishkaranda, Malaya- 
giri, the commentator, arrives at the same Parva-rasi 
formula as follows : 

The Sun makes live revolutions in 124 Parvas. 
Hence in one Parva he makes 5/124 revolutions, or 


5 X 27 
121 


135 

124 


Nakshatras* 


Again the Sun moves through <5x27 Nakshatras in 1830 
days. Hence to move through one Nakshatra he takes 

_ days, that is, or 13—-days. Hence to move 


through 


135 

124 


Nakshat ras he takes 


135> 122 
124x9 


-M days 
62 


which is exactly similar to the lormula given in the 
Vedangajyautisha. 
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Malayagiri gives two more methods of arriving at the 
same formula as follows (p. 248) 

(J) The Moon takes 1,8-30 days to make 124 Parvas. 

Hence to make one Parva she takes davs. 

121 b2 

32 

(2) The Moon takes‘29 days to make a month. 

62 


,47 


Half of this is equal to 14 days. 

62 


This is the figure for one Parva. To arrive at the 
figure for two Parvas it is multiplied by 2; for three 
Parvas by 3; and so on for any number of Parvas within 
124 Parvas. 

A reference to the adjoined table of Parvas in terms 
of Nakshatras will make this clear. 

That this is the Parva-raSi formula meant in the 13th 
verse of the .Tyautisha, is corroborated by what is 
stated in the 15th verse. It says that in those Parvas 
whose number is 12 or a multiple of 12, the fractional 
part of Bhiimsa or Nakshatramsa is 8 or a multiple of 8. 

The Bhamsa of the 12th Parva is X 12 — 7 ^ , ; in 

1 X i 


the 24th Parva it is twice as much; and so on with the 
other Parvas. 

All this is made clear in my edition of the Vedaiiga- 
jyautisha with my own Sanskrit commentary and English 
translation. 


1 New moon 0/124 Dhanishtha. 

2 22/124 Purvabhadra 

3 44/124 Revati 

4 66/124 Bharani 

5 88 12 4 Roliini 

6 110/124 Ardra 

7 8/124 Aslcsha 


1 Full moon 73/l24 Magha. 

2 95/124 Uttaraphalg. 

3 117/124 Chitra. 

4 15/124 Anuradha. 

5 37/124 MQla. 

6 59/124 Uttarashadha. 

7 81 124 Slavishtha. 
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8 80 124 Purvaphalg 
0 52 1 24 Hasta 

10 74/124 Svati 

11 96/124 Anur.tdlia 

12 1J 8/124 Mu la 

13 16/124 Sravana, 

14 38/124 Satahhishaj 

15 60/124 Uttarabhadra 

16 82 1 24 AsvinT 

17 104/124 Krittika 

18 2'124 Ardra 

10 24/124 Pushya 

20 26/121 Magi! a 

21 62 121 IJttaraplialg 

22 00/121 Cliitra 

23 112/124 Visaklia 

24 10/124 Mula 

25 32/124 Uttarashadha 

26 84/124 Dlmnishtha 

27 76/124 Piirvahliadra 

28 OH- 121 JRevati 

20 120/124 Bharani 

30 18/124 Mrigaslrslui 

31 10 121 Punarvasu 

32 62 124 Aslesha 

33 84 124 Purvaphalg 

34 106 124 Hasta 

35 4/124 Visaklia 

36 26 121 Jyeshjha 

37 18,124 Purvasliadha 

38 70 124 Sravana 

30 02 124 Sataliliishaj 

10 114 124 I'ttarabhadra 

41 12 124 Bliarani 

42 34/124 Koliini 

13 56 121 Ardra 

14 78 124 I’tishya 
45 100 121 Magi i a 

16 122/124 Uttaraphalg 

17 80 124 Svati 

48 42 124 Anuriidha 

40 61 124 Mfila 

60 86 124 l< D ariishaijha 

51 108 121 Dhanislitlia 

02 6 124 Uttarabhadra 


. 8 

103 124 Pumibhadra. 

9 

1 124 AsvinT. 

10 

23/124 Krittika,. 

11 

45/124 Mrigaslrsha. 

12 

67 124 Punarvasu. 

1:3 

89/124 Aslesha. 

14 

111 /124 Purvaphalg. 

15 

9/121 Chifcra. . 

16 

31/124 Visaklia. 

17 

53'124Jyeshtha. 

18 

75/124 Purvasliadha. 

19 

97/124 Sravana. 

20 

119/124 Satahhishaj. 

21 

17/124 Revati. 

22 

39/124 Bharani. 

23 

61/124 Roliini. 

21 

83/124 Ardra. 

25 

L05 ; 124 Pushya. * 

26 

3/124 Purvaphalg. 

27 

25/124 Hasta. 

28 

47' 124 Svati. 

29 

69/121 Anuradha. 

30 

91/124 Mula. 

31 

113/124 Uttarashadha. 

32 

11 124 Satahhishaj. 

33 

33 124 Uttarabhadra. 

31 

55/124 Asvinl. 

35 

77/124 Krittika. 

36 

99 124 Mrigasirsha. 

37 

121/124 Punarvasu. 

38 

19/124 Magha. 

39 

11 124 Uttaraphalg. 

40 

63 124 Chitra. 

41 

85 124 Visakha. 

42 

107, 124 J yeshtha. 

43 

5 124 Uttarashadha. 

11 

27'124 Dhanishfha. 

45 

49 124 Purvabhadra. 

46 

71 124 Revati. 

4 7 

93 121 Bharani. 

IS 

115 124 Rohini. 

49 

13:124 Punarvasu. 

50 

35 124 Purvaphalg. 

51 

57/124 Purvaphalg. 

52 

79 124 Hasta. 
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53 28/124 Asvinl 

54 50'124 Krifctika 

55 72/124 Mrigasirsha 

56 94/124 PunarvaBU 

57 116/124 Asleslnl 

58 14/124 Ufctavaphalg # 

59 36/124 Chitra 

60 58/124 Visakha 

61 80/124 Jyestha 

62 12/124 Purvashadha 


53 101/124 Svati. 

54 123/124 Anuradha. 

55 21/124 Purvashadlia. 
56' 43/124 Sravana. 

57 65/124 Satabhislmj. 

58 87/124 Uttarabbfulra 

59 109/124 Asvini. 

60 7/124 Rohinl. 

61 29/124 Ardra. 

62 51/124 usbya. 



the BHAGAVA']'A PLAYS IN MYSORE 

By \j. Nakasimiiaciia it, M.A., 
Arclitrolofiical / fepartment, The University, Mysore. 

-o-- v 

Yakshagana The Bhagavata plays, consisting of 
regular dramas and pantomimes enacted to the Yakshagana 
modt^ have been very popular, more particularly in the 
rural than in the urban parts of the Mysore State, as also 
in those of the rest of South India. The Yakshagana 
is mainly conceived to entertain a rustic audience and the 
etymological explanation of the word, ‘celestial melody,’ 
does not perhaps quite agree with what some scholars 
understand by it. T)r. Brown 1 explains it as ‘a melody, 
a chant ; poetry written rather to suit an air than accord¬ 
ing to the strict rules of prosody.’ Dr. Kittel 2 also calls 
it a melody and a kind of popular dramatic composition ; 
but as regards the prosody he contradicts Brown by saying 
that ‘such license is not (o take place in Kanarese. as it 
includes all the metre's, respectively Mom-metres, that 
are lit for being chanted ; Rand as , Ragala s, and tthafpa- 
dis.' It seems that in Yakshagana metre and melody are 
the most important because, whether in a regular play 
or only a pantomime, dancing and music go hand in hand 
and a melody, to be at all attractive, must follow a metre. 
It seems also that this mutual dependence between nig a 
and tala has been mainly instrumental in bringing about 
that heavenly symphony which vindicates the pertinence 
ol the term ) a k sit a garni. 

Diffusion and Di curst t g .■—-The Bhagavata piays, as 
we find them, go by different names in South India. 

1 Ken his Telu^u-Ln^lish lHotioimry, p. IO08. 

“ i'issny on Canurcse Literature in 1 1 is edition of Na^uvarma's 
Prosody, lxxii n. 3. 
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Regular plays are generally known as Baijalu-dtas, that is 
to say, plays enacted in the open. The term Teruvu- 
hlttu or ‘ street play ’ used in t lie Madras Presidency 
means much the same. In Dharwar and its neighbourhood 
they are simply called Bhdgnratara-dfagalu or Dahinatdra- 
atagalu —the former name, as in Mysore, indicating the 
stage-managership of the Bhdgarata and the latter, 
generally the theme of the plays. More often, they are 
only called Yalcahagdna , the import of which has just now 
been explained and points to the general style' of these 
plays. The Kathiikaliq of Malabar are. however, really 
pantomimes more in the nature of the marionette obtain¬ 
ing in several parts of Mysore than in that of regular 
dramatic performances; though, as a matter of fact, 
human actors do take active part in them and histrionics 
can thus be better relieved even in a dumb-show, than in 
a puppet-show. In the Mysore State we come across two 
kinds of puppets employed on the rustic stage: one is 
called the ‘ Chakkahula-gnmbe,' that is, a Hat puppet of 
hide, sometimes painted over on either side, often articu¬ 
lated at the joints, lower jaws and lips, and invariably 
braced up to a slender stick of bamboo or other material 
which is taken from the head downwards and is made 
to serve as a handle just below the feet. The stage 
erected for the purpose of this shadow play is very simple. 
A small booth of black cloth is pitched up, with the screen 
in front being formed of tightly fitted up white muslin. 
A powerful light, formerly of cocoanut or giugily oil and 
now usually of kerosine, is kept behind the screen 
on the inside. The manipulators squat at a lower level 
between the light and the screen and wave with great 
expression the puppets to and fro so that they are thrown 
in silhouette against the illuminated curtain to the sensi¬ 
tive form of the Yakshagana music. The other is the 
more widespread ‘ Sutradu-gomhe ’ that is, a perfectly 
modelled puppet controlled by strings and used in the 
marionette show. To the different limbs of the body 
which is hollow inside, the strings are fastened,—of course, 
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not too tightly, for that would prevent easy movement of 
the limbs to and fro—and taken out through the head and 
tied on at a distance to a ring, usually of metal but, in a 
few eases, made also of cane. About thirty to forty 
puppets are used in each show and managed by a troupe 
of professionals consisting generally of eighteen persons. 
These people erect a scaffold behind the curtain on the 
stage shutting it out from the view of the audience and 
let down the puppets in front to the full view of the 
lookers on, taking, of course, enough care to hide the strings 
from the sight of the people. The whole show is managed 
so dexterously that it would evoke not a little admiration. 
Usually each person manipulates even seven or eight 
puppets at a show and, all through, the naturalness and 
grace attached to the histrionics and gestures would 
never deteriorate, nor the Yaksliagana would go out of 
tune or harmony with the movements of the puppets 
inasmuch as these very movements appear to punctuate 
the songs and speech. 

Contrasted with Modern Stage .- The enactment of 
these plays may, to a certain extent, differ from locality 
to locality and may have adopted, of late, to a greater or 
lesser degree, the more fashionable and up-to-date tech¬ 
nique of the theatrical performances which are gradually, 
but surely, supplanting the Yaksliagana which, before 
long, may absolutely be forgotten as some other Indian 
arts are, notably dancing; though stray and uninfluenced 
examples might yet be shown as surviving in places few 
and far between. It is lameutable enough that' Indian 
dancing is almost obsolete, if not practically dead, and the 
tradition of the ancient Bharatasastra almost relegated to 
oblivion, though—thanks to the efforts of some sincere 
workers in this field—some hope has now sprouted that the 
spirit of this age could yet be reformed and once again 
made alive to the glories of Indian dancing. But the 
time spirit in regard to the Yaksliagana is changed to an 
extent that some people have even gone so far as to 
ridicule the Yaksliagana by calling it Dombi Das era knnita 
that is, the pranks of a moblike troupe of Ddsas ;the spirit 
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is enchanted by the more alluring modern, theatres with 
equipments of multi-coloured lights and scenery. Often 
we find the illiterate rustic hidipg Ins opportunity for 
going into the city and spending unmindfully the greater 
part of his hard-earned income at the tempting dramatic 
and cinema theatres. It may be that the modern theatre 
has its own merits, apart from its being a ravir pompous 
and full of splendour, though, according to some, a few 
concerns generally, if not mainly, indulge in vanities and 
frivolities, not to speak of their avowed aim of money¬ 
grabbing, which to the Yakshagdna players is totally alien. 
If the Yakshagdna is simple in its conception and simpler 
in its execution, there are, nevertheless, manifold merits 
of its own, too, crowned by that easily intelligible verse 
and prose which are absolutely free from literary gymna¬ 
stics. The functions, in a real play, of the Bhdgacata 
who is the ‘ pilot ’ and of the Kodahgi , the arch-jester, 
are not merely felicitous but would throughout hold the 
audience in rapture. The music also is simple and rid of 
extraneous influences. In its simplicity and purity there 
is much enjoyment. The tempering tune generally suits 
the piece and renders it highly effective, while it is itself 
devoid of the theatrical mugati-sanglta which is becoming 
monotonous day by' day. The Yakshagdna pieces are of 
shorter duration and sweeter in the sense that they are 
more homely than the modern dramatic songs which, 
sometimes, contrast very badly even with the ordinary 
domestic cradle and drati songs. In dancing, too, the 
Yakshagdna boats its modern rival. It seems as though, 
the traditions of the ancient Bharata-sdstra are still living 
in the Yakshagdna performers. Without dancing, the 
Yakshagdna, whether in real play or pantomime or mario¬ 
nette, is inconceivable. A song is begun in a chorus and 
a measure started both of time and steps either by the 
actor in the case of regular plays and pantomimes or 
through puppets in marionettes; immediately a pause is 
given to the tune and a great relief is effected to perfection 
by the simultaneous beating of the resonant mridangas 
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mid the vociferous, but all the same elegant, measurement 
of the steps, especially those which form the finality of a 
hi ha and could be demonstrated only by expert danoei s of 
proven worth and long practice. No sooner the last 
stroke is given of the tala than tin; song begins again and 
continues along with the dance which, at this stage, sets 
off to advantage not merely the mode witli vivid gestures 
and demeanour but also the particular ‘ flavour ’ attached 
to the piece that is sung. Modern observers may 
chide the method as bordering on the primitive ; but it 
is a pity that they overlook what intricacies of the tala 
are thus demonstrated, what originalities displayed, and 
how excellent the dancing is, coupling itself with a variety 
of mystic gestures, the charming flavours, the harmony of 
tlie lulling homely music and last but not least, the 
dignity of tlu; theme usually enacted, not for love of money 
nor yet for vain splendour, but for aims which are sacred, 
devotional, patriotic, rejuvenating, didactic and even 
metaphysical. 

Origin. -Indeed, these are the features which have 
evolved the Yakxhagana works at a time when need for 
them was keenly felt. As a class of Kannada literature 
the Yakahagana may be barely four hundred years old- 
But its origin, apart from the name by which we know it, 
may go hack to an antiquity which is enveloped by the 
mist of hoariness. It is of course not necessary in this 
short paper to dilate on times when among the several 
indigenous tabes mere revels of dance and song prevailed 
in addition to their war dances and their imitating in 
peaceful times the prancing and cooing of birds and so on. 
Nor need we even trace how, through the ages, the tech¬ 
nique of the classical Sanskrit plays moulded the 
indigenous dramatic art in the south of India. 

The term Bhdgamta relates to a follower of Vishnu 
or Yasudeva, and clearly indicates the Bhakti cult exist¬ 
ing in India from a date at least as ancient as the inscrip¬ 
tion of Heliodorus of Taxila at Besnagar 1 (C. 140 B. C.). 

1 Archeological Survey of India, Hop. 1908-09, pp. 126-129. 
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lb also signifies the name of one the eighteen Puranas. 
Hence the Bhagavata plays have come to mean those 
which pertain to the enactment of the glories of God 
on earth. The Hari-katlni performer is also called a 
Bhlgavata and, indeed, he plays, though singly, the parts 
of all the characters' dealt with in the story that he 
narrates. This form of ‘ mono-play,’ if we may so term 
a ‘ Hari-katha,’ which is analogous to the Bhana described 
by Bharatamuni, has been in existence from a date 
as ancient as the 5th or 6th century A.l). In practical 
usage, however, during modern times, the Bhagavata plays 
denote particularly the Yaksliagdna. 

The custom of putting up a regular theatre with all the 
accoutrements that we come across now-a-days is, no 
doubt, a recent import. As between the pantomimes and 
regular plays, the former may have preceded the latter ; 
but in regard to their comparison with the marionettes or 
to their several forms obtaining in different parts of the 
south of India, it would he futile to attempt any chronolo¬ 
gical sequence, though typologically marionettes may be 
given the first place, and. regular plays, the last ; while 
the pantomimes themselves may be considered as forming 
a connecting link between the two. 

Techniqtte. — h’or the Yaksliagdna players just a 
pulpit in the central or other conspicuous part of the village 
would suffice. The auditorium would invariably be open 
to the canopy of heaven above and the people would sit or 
rather squat on hard ground in irregular rows or sporadic 
groups, sometimes chatting among themselves or even 
with the actors of regular plays, and exchanging their 
insignia of betel and tobacco. The necessity for a green 
room is not keenly felt and for marionettes, no fresh make¬ 
up of the puppets is required beyond a little brushing up 
of the already embellished garments and ornamentation. 
The bliujaklrti and head-dress, often in the shape of 
kintas for notable characters, are indispensable to almost 
all the actors of a regular drama. These would consist of 
tinsel and glass so differently coloured from character to 
character as to distinguish one from the other. Their 
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heaviness, however, is a little surprising, specially when 
we find that all the actors have to dance with the no less 
heavy jingles tied on to their feet. .The dressing para¬ 
phernalia, too, may not he very pleasing inasmuch as 
they conform to certain rigid conventions so antiquated 
at present as to fail short of grace and beauty and be 
dominated by some prirnitiveness. It is true that on the 
modern stage there is much scope for naturalness and 
elegance whether in the mode of dress or the movements 
of the actor. Conversely, the heavy head-dress and bhuja- 
klrti themselves offer no true barrier to the actor of the 
Yakshaijana, for, as a matter of fact, his rythmic move¬ 
ments and music are more effectively relieved by these 
very things and go a great way iti winning for him the 
approbations of his unambitious admirers. As -regards 
the other things worn by him, they are more or less the 
same as obtain even now; that is to say, they would be 
according to the requirements of the part impersonated 
by him and according also to the attributes of the 
character defined in the age-long literature of the 
country and by the equally old traditions current in 
the locality. For instance, the actor impersonating 
Vishnu should have the conch, the discus, the mace 
and the lotus arranged in an order pertinent to the 
form which is intended to be represented. Likewise the 
actor playing the part of Bhlma should have the mace, 
and he who represents Balarama must have the plough. 
Thus the equipments must be sufficiently rich in addition 
to the other accessories like wigs, moustaches, etc., 
required to represent a female, a king or a noble, a warrior, 
a raiyat, etc.. Tradition also determines how a character 
is to be painted over and in what colours : thus god 
Vishnu or his incarnation should appear in blue, Siva in 
red, as also a king or a noble, Yama and the personi¬ 
fications of the terrible or bad characters in black and so 
on, actually delineated in many other ways of colour- 
complex in accordance with the countenance described in 
native literature or comprehended by local tradition. The 
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number of the actors and that of those people who form 
the chorus behind the screen vary # m different places; but 
usually the minimum for the former is determined by the 
number of characters in the play itself; while that of the 
latter, by convenience. The troupe need not necessarily 
be a touring one, as in the Malabari Kathakalis; nor need 
it contain professionals exclusively. Femaie characters 
are impersonated only by boys; actresses are unknown to 
the original Yakshagana players, though it is true that the 
art of dancing was practised in ancient times by both 
men and women without compunction and that even 
queeusihave taken part in it many a time. 1 

With such actors flocking about such a stage lit on 
either side by flaring country torches fed by oil and the 
musicians consisting of cymbalists, gong-players, drum¬ 
mers, pipers and vocalists, all arranged in a row behind 
the stage and a curtain of canvas sheet shutting them out 
from the purview of the audience, regular dramas, as also 
pantomimes and marionettes begin after supper in the 
night, that is about ten o’clock and continue usually 
throughout the night, closing not infrequently only with 
the sunrise. The ‘ Kodaugi ’ enters first according to the 
long established usage rendered into a song sung by him¬ 
self : ‘ Atake modalu Kodaugi, TStake modalu mUlangi ’— 
which means that he is as much the foretoken of a play 
as the mUlangi, i.e., the radish, is of the vegetable garden. 
It is his function to remain in a fixed place on the stage 
throughout, though he could, of course, avail of short 
intervals whenever possible. It is he who, after invoca¬ 
tions to Ganapati and other gods, takes upon himself the 
prescript of introducing every character in the play by the 
established method of interpellating the Bhagavata and 
receiving such answers as would help the audience in 
understanding the Circumstances thoroughly well. The 
character’s identity is explained by the ‘ Bhagavata ’ who 

1 SantaladevI, the talented queen of the Hoysala King Vishnu- 
vardhana is spoken of in several inscriptions as having been 
well versed in music and dancing. 


45 
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is really the pilot of the play in functioning as the stage- 
manager. The Kodaiigi in his part as the buffo, supplies 
further the element of humour which is very necessary to 
relieve monotony at the various stages of any play. Hsi 
pranks are most liked by them. He has the license of 
making fun of any character irrespective of the fact that 
the character might represent a holy sage or a powerful 
king or even the omniscient and omnipotent Grod hilnself. 
But on these occasions the Bhagavata puts him on the 
alert so that the seriousness of a noble character might 
not be impaired. The Bhagavata goes on explaining the 
previous history pertaining to a character and the Kodahg 
nods his head in approval saying ‘ Aha, allace matte 
oh ; yes, is it not so—which means it is indeed so and 
cannot be otherwise. In Tamil the expressions ‘ A; Ama ’ 
aro used, which mean much the same—' Oh yes, it is so.’ 

Once the identity of a character is in this wise made 
clear to the audience, the part of the character begins to 
be played. The chorus begins in a measured melody and 
the character begins to dance, himself joining in the 
chorus, only as long as there is control of breath in him. 
But it will not be very long before he perforce ceases; for, 
in the interval alloted for his dance immediately after the 
starting of the chorus, he will have completely exhausted 
himself by dancing and in spite of it has' to carry 
it on until the melody is completely sung out and the 
prose passages actually begin. At this stage the character 
indulges in gesticulations significant of the passages 
recited. When two or more characters enter on the stage, 
one by one they enact their parts; while one part is 
being played, the others keep aloof to a row on one side of 
the stage and join in the chorus. They do not confine 
only to those songs which pertain to them. Dialogues 
between the characters can only be through the Bhagavata 
and the Kodaiigi. Direct contact between the characters 
is thus restricted unless mimic combats are to be staged 
when they have to cross swords with each other. We 
cannot say whether this want of communion is a draw- 
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back; in a way, however, it may not be very impressive 
and the audience may not often understand things in 
their true perspective and follow the trend easily. But 
the Bhagavata comes to the rescue always: he does not 
leave out any movement unexplained and the audience, 
too, will not be ignorant of the story enacted. 

Theme and General Character .--This takes us on to 
the consideration of nho, theme and general character of 
these plays. The liamayana and the Mahabharata are 
known throughout India and there is not a single villager, 
however illiterate he may be, who does not know the out¬ 
standing events of these epics which are full of sacro- 
sanctity for him and therefore are first chosen to sing the 
glories of God and purge out, on the rustic stage, his 
intense devotion by impersonating the God himself or 
those characters, whether inimical or friendly, who come 
into contact with Him in His various incarnations. 
Episodes from popular historic traditions are also selected 
to be enacted; particularly those which are of local 
interest and deemod with reverence as having been 
connected with, men who unjustly suffered a lot on earth 
and finally were rewarded by bliss in heaven. As an 
example of this we may mention the ‘ Karibhantana- 
kathe ’ which is full of thrilling incidents and pathos. 
Stories from heroic life, whether of original invention or 
of legendary tradition are often chosen, while those pertain¬ 
ing to domestic life are rather scarce, though not quite 
unknown. Metaphysical pieces rendered into dramatic 
form such as the Sanskrit Prabodha-Chaudrodaya are also 
rare. Didactic plays as, for e.g. t those of Harischandra 
and Rukmahgada are sufficiently large in number and 
never subtle in character as to be beyond the compre¬ 
hension of tlie average raiyat. The obscene and much 
deplored act of the hero and heroine kissing on the 
stage has, however, been peculiar to the Kathakalis of 
Malabar. 1 

1 ‘ Malabar and Its Folk’ by T. K. Gopal Ponikkarr, B.a., p. 39. 

It is learnt that this custom has now been given up. 

45 * 
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During the centuries following the battle of Taji- 
kota-Rakkasa Tegadi—(1665 A.D.) manifold troubles 
beset the age-long religion, the wonderful institutions and 
singular * morale ’ of the country. I here was chaos all 
over and no security held on to person or property. The 
vandalism of the Mahomedans knew no bounds, of which 
the ruins at Ham pc are even to-day the sad, standing 
monuments. The natives had become enfeebled; they 
were skulking and utterly in want of that courage and 
patriotism which only could move them to united action. 
At this juncture the role of the Bhagavata plays, i.e., 
those beaming with martial spirit, stimulated the people’s 
prowess and contributed a great deal to the preservation 
of their national integrity by enactment, particularly, of 
the several invigorating kalagax or battles. As a'source 
for the detailed history of particular localities in the south 
of India, these plays might prove of inestimable value. 
Historians have not yet probed into the mine of informa¬ 
tion they supply. Even ethnologists have to take note 
of them because, very often, they record interesting and 
invaluable facts pertaining to the now, half-forgotten 
South Indian social customs and manners of the period. 
Scholars devoted to the art of Indian dancing and in the 
know of the famous Natyasastra of Bharatarauni may, 
with advantage, turn to these plays for practical demon¬ 
stration of the mystic gestures and the slow and gradually 
rising rhythmic movements in unison with the simple, 
homely, nay even heavenly music, shining in its pristine 
glory and rid of the rigid permutations and combinations 
which are often the bane of professionals and more often 
the laughing-stock for those who, unfortunately, cannot 
understand the science. If ancient Indian dancing is to 
be revived, then the Bhagavata plays in which it still 
lives, though sporadically, are also to be revived; not the 
type that is already beset by the supplanting influence of 
the modern stage, but the type which is simple, unso¬ 
phisticated and original. 



GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT INDIaN INFLUENCE 
ON CEYLONESE AKT AND CULTURE 

By 'Kshitish Chandha Sarkar, m.a., b.l., 
liaisliahi, Bengal. 

- 

A few years ago I got an opportunity to pay a Hying 
visit to some of the places of archteological interest in the 
island of Ceylon and the] present article is based upon 
notes jotted down during my sojourn. 

The tradition of the mighty civilisation and culture 
of the island of Ceylon at one time known as Lanka has 
been recorded in the epic story of the Ramayana. The 
authenticity of the story of the Indian hero Eaina and 
his fight with Ravana over the wresting of Slta may be 
doubted by some scholars. But the tradition recorded in 
Pali chronicles, the greatest historical treatises on 
Ceylon—the Dlpavariisa and the Mahavamsa mentioning 
the migration of Vijaysinha from Bengal with a retinue of 
700 men in the 6th century B.C. when Buddha was alive 
is still current in the island. They were sent adrift in a 
number of vessels under the orders of the king Sinhavahu, 
father of Vi jay a who it is said, became very unruly in 
disposition and committed all sorts of excesses. Prince 
Vijaya and the followers thus settled in the island. So 
they say, for the first time Ceylon came to be inhabited 
by a party of young Indians. It had previously been 
occupied by the Yakshas and Yakshinis. 

A rchitecture. 

Traditions apart, the historic facts are there. In the 
3rd century B.C. Asoka, bettor known as Dharmasoka in 
Ceylon, sent missionaries in order to preach Buddhism to 
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many distant countries including Egypt, 'Macedon and 
Ceylon. Among the fourteen Asokan inscriptions on the 
Girnar Rock in Kathiawar one mentions Asoka’s missions 
to ‘ Tambapani, ’ Ceylon. The Pali chronicles further 
mention the gifts of the then Ceylonese king Devanam- 
piya Tissa to the Mauryan Emperor Devanarnpiya Piya- 
dasi Asoka and their allegiance on the one side and their 
overlordship on the other. Boon followed the Buddhist 
mission led by Asoka’s son Mahinda (Mahendra) and his 
sister Sanghamitta. Asoka is said to have introduced 
stone sculptures into India and his son Mahinda who not 
only ushered in Buddhism in Ceylon but is said to have 
introduced the Asokan character of Architecture in the 
erection of the Dagobas which were modelled on the 
Btupa at Banchi in Central India near Vidisa. Asoka 
married the daughter of a local banker of Vidisa. It 
seems probable that Banchi is referred to under the name 
of Chetiyagiri in the Mahavaihsa. Mahendra before set¬ 
ting out to the island of Ceylon visited his mother at 
Chetiyagiri near Vidisa, and was lodged there in the 
Vihara or monastery wdricli she herself had erected. So 
it would be reasonable to identify this Chetiyagiri with 
the hill of Banchi. For it was at Sanchi that Asoka set 
up one of his edict pillars as w r ell as other monuments. It 
is further narrated that Mahendra headed the Buddhist 
mission to Ceylon. Naturally, the Dagoba. or stupa 
erected in Ceylon might have been modelled on the Dago¬ 
bas built in about the same age at Sanchi. Theinllueuce 
of Banchi is strongly discernible in the Thuparam monas¬ 
tery in Anuriidhapnra. The Ambasthala Dagoba on the 
top of the Mihintale Hill commemorating the death of 
Mahinda was of the same type. The Lankarama built by 
Tissa who succeeded Dutugemunu in the second century 
B.C. was similar to Banchi. All of them arc bell-shaped 
and hemispherical in form. The artisans and tools were 
probably brought over originally from India. It is said 
that there arc villages still in Ceylon which claim descent 
from 1 ‘ stone-carpenters ”—the appellation ‘carpenters’ 
suggests that the stone structures are merely the copies 
or imitations of the wooden structures. The impulse and 
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impetus given by Asoka and his sun Mahinda produced ad 
enduring effect on Ceylonese art and architecture. The 
elongated drum in the stupa which developed in India, for 
instance, at Sarnath was also probably introduced in 
Ceylon. The impression of the Amaravatl school of Art 
was not also found wanting (c/. Indukatu 8aya at Mihin- 
lale). Two specimens of the school in question were 
found in the ruined building south of Anuradhapura- 
Trincomolly road and are now deposited in the Colombo 
Museum. They are carved in lime-stone so characteristic 
of Amaravatl. Dr. Vo&el suggests this sculpture to bo 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti.- The influence of the 
Amaravatl School can also be traced in the sculptures of 
the Eastern Chapel or Altar of the Eastern Tope. The 
date of this Tope is the 4th century (cf. Bodhisatva 
preaching; also cf. Cobra king Eastern Tope, Anuradha- 
pura). The Slab representing a seven-hooded cobra at 
Anuradhapura shows characteristic horse-shoe shaped 
Chaitya window (Buddhist windows) evidently charac¬ 
teristic of the Buddhist art of India. 


Sculpture and Pointings. 

The bas-relief figure of a couple (a man and a woman 1 
at Isurumuniya is an exact prototype of an Indian Hara- 
Parvatl image. The early Gupta influence is represented 
by this specimen. In view of the frequent religious and 
commercial intercourse between Magadha and Ceylon 
there was the possibility of an interchange of ideas and 
culture. The most salient feature of Indian influence on the 
culture of ancient Ceylon is visible in painting, sculpture 
as well as in the language and script in some of the epigra- 
phic records. In India 4th century A.D. is the beginning 
of the classical or Gupta period. The impulse of this 
period seems to have spread to Ceylon. The frcscoe paint¬ 
ings are all Gupta and Chalukyan in date and character. 
Of the few frescoes surviving in Ceylon, the most noted 
are those of Sigiriya; the Apsaras and Gandharvas in 
Sigiriya rock-pocket are remarkably similar to GandharvaS 
and Apsaras of the Ajanta School. 
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7’he Mahayana images of Maitreya Buddha, Padma- 
pani (Avalokitesvara), trace of foot-print worship on 
Adam’s Peak said to have been imprinted 'by Buddha 
during his visit to the island of Ceylon and the Brahmanic 
Pantheon Asbtabbuja Durga to be found in the Colombo 
Museum and Gajalakshm! representations testify to 
North Indian influence on the Ceylonese art where the 
Mahayana School of thought is said to have been domi¬ 
nant. 

Among the decorative motifs used in Ceylonese archi¬ 
tecture. the elephants, dancing figures in small reliefs (cf. 
Vishnu Devalc, Polonnaruva), the Klrtimukha (cf. 
pillar from Madagoda Temple—Colombo Museum), the 
pot and foliage, the dwarfs, Makara-headed Gargoyles 
(Colombo Museum) are significant. These decorative 
motifs are common representations in Indian art. * 

Epigrapldc Records. 

A systematic examination and publication of the 
epigraphic records have now commenced in Epigraphia 
Zeylanica. We have Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese records 
from Ceylon which have proved useful to us from the 
standpoint of History, Palaeography and linguistic 
researches. Polonnaruva Hilta Da Ge portico slab inscrip¬ 
tion begins with a Sanskrit stan/a in Trishtup Salini 
metre and ends in Sinhalese. The record mentions among 
other things Siiiihapura in the Kalinga country (modern 
Orissa) and the birtli place of King Nissanka Malta and 
that he belonged to the royal line of the Ikshvaku 
Dynasty. Again in the Golpota slab inscription, the 
beginning and the end are the same as those on the Hata 
Da Ge portico slab. It tells us that Nissanka Malla 
formed friendly alliances with such of the princes of 
Karnata, Gauda (Bengal), Kalinga, Gurjara and diverse 
other countries as were desirous of his good will. He 
reminded the people of the story of the Vijayan colonisa¬ 
tion of Ceylon as even in the Dlpavamsa and in the 
Mahavariisa and to impress upon them the theory that 
Vijaya was a Prince of the ‘ Kalinga Chakravarti-Kula ’ 
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and that therefore the throne of Ceylon belonged only to 
this dynasty. 

Inscriptions in Brahmi Asokan characters have also 
been discovered in Ceylon. Th6 exact site of Asokan 
alphabet inscription on the Haragama side of Kandy is 
Gonavatte at the otlv and a half mile on the Haragama 
road. One of the two inscriptions is the longest of the 
period. 

Among the minor antiquities discovered, a few pot¬ 
sherds with Brahmi letters of the 3rd century B.C. inscribed 
on them were found not very far below the ground within 
the inner city of Anuradhapura. These presumably were 
thrown up in digging the place for foundations of later 
buildings and prove that the site was in occupation in the 
3rd century B.C. 

Sanskrit literature abounds in references to pearls 
and their numerous characteristics and places of growth 
according to which they used to be classified. According 
to this list two regions “ Sainghalika ” and “ Tamraparna” 
are mentioned as well-known places of pearl fisheries. 
Tamraparna—Taprobane of the Greeks—was a name of 
Ceylon. But this list evidently does not refer to one and 
the same place, but to two different regions. The pearls 
of Tamraparna are described as copper-coloured, while 
those of Kinhala are not described as possessing this tint. 
There is a river named Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly 
District, the southernmost district of the Deccan, flowing 
into the Gulf of Manaar, opposite the coast of Ceylon and 
the mainland of India. “ It is probable that the Greeks 
and other western people who traded with Southern India 
were attracted by the pearl fisheries at the mouth of the 
Tamraparni and on the opposite coast of Ceylon and desig¬ 
nated the latter as Taprobane.” 

The island of Ceylon continued for a long time to be 
looked upon as the converging point of the maritime acti¬ 
vities of the nations of the East, Prachi. All countries 
bordering on the ocean and the numerous seas and 
estuaries participated in the trade which flourished from 
time immemorial. The beginning of this activity is now 
buried in oblivion and tradition alone preserves a faint 
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recollection of the good old days. Pearls, noticeable in 
the oldest Indian literature, and the details about its 
classification and value also establish h.n intimate 
connection between this island and the mainland con¬ 
tinent of India. 


Bengal and Ceylon. 

Bengal included in the Indian divisions then' known 
under the general name of the East—Praehi not only 
bordered on the sea but developed maritime activities of 
her own, and the tradition of an early connection of 
Bengal in Ceylon cannot therefore be lightly disregarded 
as a mere fiction. Commercial expeditions to the south 
known in the literature of Bengal as the “ Bakshina 
Patan ” were at one time pretty well-known even to the 
inhabitants of the inland provinces. A tradition of a direct 
connection between Bengal and Ceylon, nay the establish¬ 
ment of a flourishing kingdom of Bengal in a part of the 
distant island and the colonisation which necessarily 
followed in its wake, are mentioned in the traditional 
records of Ceylon where even now some ethnic similari¬ 
ties have been suspected to exist between a section of the 
Ceylonese and the people of Bengal. The point has not 
yet received adequate attention and scientific ethnological 
investigation will be awaited with interest. 

The connection of the Bengal coast with many island 
countries, e.y., Java and Sumatra of the eastern seas dimly 
discerned before, is now gradually growing clearer on 
account of the modern arclneological researches. The 
cultural and commercial intercourse of Bengal and Ceylon 
have been real at one time to give birth to traditions 
about the legends of the island. This calls for a regular 
scientific investigation and scholars of Bengal may find 
here a field of work fraught with matters of immense 
interest. 





AN IDENTIFICATION OF THE IDOL OF VIT- 
THALA IN THE VITTHALA TEMPLE AT 
HAMFI 

By Db. C. Nabayana Rao, m.a., l.t., ph.d., 
Ceded Districts College, Anantapur. 


Referring to the temple of Vitthala, the Archeologi¬ 
cal Department has given currency to the notion that the 
temple was not completed and that the idol of Vitthala 
was not installed in it. The annual report of the Archeo¬ 
logical Department for 1922-23 (page 67) has the following: 
“It (the temple of Vitthala) was begun by Kyishnadeva- 
raya in 1513 and the work w*as carried on by his queens 
and successors Achyuta apd Sadasiva. Elowever the 
temple was apparently never finished or consecrated. In 
all probability the work was stopped by the destruction of 
the city in 1565.” “ But the God having come to look at 

it (the temple) refused to move, saying that it was far too 
grand for him and that he preferred his own humbler 
home.” 

The above statement is misleading. The main 
temple of Vitthala must have been completed some time 
before 1513 because we know that in that year Kyishna- 
devaraya built the gdpura to that temple (Ins. Cd. Dts. 
p. 408, No, 21 and p. 413, No. 38 ; Ins. Mad. Pres., Bellary, 
No. 337). In 1516 the same king completed the hundred- 
pillared mantapam. (Ins. (Jed. Dts., p. 413, No. 39 and 
40; Ins. Mad. Pres.;, By., 344, 345). Kyishnadevaraya 
came to the throne in 1509 A.D. and four years is a short 
period in which to plan and execute the erection of an 
edifice which in its hugeness'and artistic excellence stands 
even to-day in its decaying state investing us with a 
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souse of unique grandeur. Bo, the actual operations of 
construction must have been begun before Krishnadeva- 
raya. Nor is there any reason to believb that it was 
completed in his reign except that there is no inscription 
in the temple referring to the fact so far discovered before 
his time. 

There is not also much point in the statement that 
the temple was not completed. The various gopuraths 
and mantapax of the temple did receive their finishing 
touches. The assumption that the temple was not 
consecrated is also baseless. The various inscriptions in 
and around the temple classified chronologically and given 
in the appendix to this paper point indubitably to the fact 
of the image of Vitthala having been duly installed in the 
temple. 1 cannot bring myself to believe that the temple 
shared the fate of others in the general destruction of the 
city in 1565. 

A keen observation of the events following the defeat 
of the Vijayanagara army in the battle of Talikota will 
show that the occupation of the city of Vijayanagara by 
the Muslims after the battle is not probable. The Muslims 
might have entered the city in the first flush of their 
victory and looted it to some extent. But the city could 
not have been destroyed then. The tide of the Muslim 
onrush should have been stemmed successfully by Tiru- 
maladevaraya. We know Tirumala took some two years 
to remove the seat of government to Penukonda. fie did 
not retreat all at once. The destruction of the city might 
have been due to other causes like famine and pestilence. 
Vijayanagara must have proved unhealthy and uninhabi¬ 
table as a result of the after effects of the war. 

Nor can we with justice attribute the destruction of 
temples to the Muslims. They may be opposed to idolatry 
and there might have been in history stray cases of the 
demolition of idols by the Muslims, but they are the acts 
of the treasure-hunter and not the result of iconoclastic 
fervour. At least in the case of Vijayanagara we can 
confidently assert that no temple was touched by the 
Muslims after the battle of Talikota. The fact of 
the more important temples among which is that of 
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Virtipaksha, the tutelary deity of the Vijayanagara kings, 
standing intact even to-day with worship going oil in them 
gives the lie direct to the assumption of wholesale 
devastation by the Muslims of the temples with their 
idols. Iconoclasm is not a special trait of the foreign 
Muslim alone; each sect among the Hindus indulged in 
the destruction of the temples and idols belonging to the 
other sects. We find even to-day wandering Sauyasins 
and others uprooting idols in the hope of finding some 
hidden treasure. 

So, the destruction^ Vijayanagara has come about 
in the process of time and not all of a sudden as is sup¬ 
posed by most historians. This process is slowly going 
on even to-day and at the present rate, people living fifty 
years hence may not be lucky enough to witness the place 
as we see it now. Hampi will be to them a mere name. 

It is significant that there are no traces of Muslim 
influence in the ruins of Hampi or for the matter of that 
in the whole of the Bellary District. Such evidence as 
exists points to isolated instances of i Muslim migration, 
and that not of a mass character, a hundred years after 
the battle of Talikota. The earliest mention of any sort 
of Muslim rule in the Bellary district is found in an 
inscription of 8. 1549, Prabhava, (1627 A.D.) according 
to which a certain Dalapati Nayudu is said to have forti¬ 
fied a battery and dug the well of “ Sebhu Devar Bhavi ” 
in the reign of Abdul Mahomed. Who this Muslim ruler 
was, we do not definitely know. The next inscription 
that speaks of Muslim rule is dated 8. 1584, Subhakrit, 
Karttika, Su. di. 15. According to it, there was a lunar 
eclipse on that day and Maharajadhiraja Hande Clnka- 
Malukapa Nayaka (of Anantapur V i gave the village 
Andarahalu to a certain lloadam Sivabasavappa. This 
village, says the inscription, was originally granted to the 
donor by one Alamshanva Sahebu for ‘ Vajirike ’ (i.e., for 
being Vazir). According to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, there 
was no lunar eclipse in Karttika of 8 1584, Subhakrit and 
so this record may be a forgery. Nor is there any warrant 
for the identification of the ‘ Alamshanva Sahebu ’ with 
either Abdulla Kutbshah as the Government Epigraphist 
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surmises or with Alamghyr Padushali or Emperor 
Aurangakeb as Mr. V. Rangachari asserts. Even if the 
inscription is not a forgery, the title of the donor ‘ Maha- 
nijadhiraja ’ is significant as showing that even as late as 
1662-63 the overlordship of the Muslim Nawab or Emperor 
was only nominal. 

There are references in inscriptions, all dated 1664 A.D. 
to gifts by one Masud Khan to mosques at Sultanpur and 
Tarapuram in the Adoni Taluk and Bellary town. These 
inscriptions prove nothing with regard to Muslim rule in 
the Bellary District even about the time when they were 
written. The policy of the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara 
was not one of consistent hostility towards the Moho- 
medans. The Hindu emperors did allow isolated Muslim 
families to settle peacefully in their kingdom and carry on 
lawful occupations. They even took Muslims under their 
service as can be seen from the inscription at Kamalapur 
in the midst of the ruins of Hampi in which it is stated 
that in the reign of Virapratiipa Devaraya Maharaya (II) 
as early as in S. 1362, Siddharthin (1450 A.D.), a certain 
Ahammda Khana (Ahmad Khan), a servant of the king, 
built a well in the village. 

That the Muslims did not come into power in the 
Bellary district for a long time after the battle of Talikota 
can also be known from the fact that any Mohomedan 
wishing to do anything in the land had to' take the per¬ 
mission of the local Hindu authorities. As an instance 
wo may mention the stone inscriptions at Karekallu 
Yirapura of <S. 1615 (1693 A.D.), Srlmukha, Sravana, 
Su. 15 according to which the Dl&ayi's and Nadu-kula- 
karrti’s of Moka-sima permitted two Mohomedans, 
Mallikesilyi (Mallik Shah) and Blra Mallikesayi (Bir 
Mallik Shah) to build small bastions ( hucie ) on the hillock 
near Vlriipura. (229 of 1913). There appears to have 
been the ascendancy of the Marathas and not of the 
Muslims in the Bellary District at least for a hundred 
years after the battle of Talikfita. The Hande family 
ruling from Anantapur seems to be a Maratha one, at least 
the rulers of that family took M aratha titles like ‘ Yes want ’ 
and so on. The rulers at Gutti and Sandur were of 
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Mara^ha extraction. The loon.] fiicials mentioned in the 
inscriptions are called Jk.sdyi’s and KuUarvi\s. From 
all this, it may be surmised that the Vijayanagara empire 
did not come under real Mohomcdau influence till more 
than a century after the disaster of Talikota. Even 
afterwards when Hyder Ali came in possession of it, he 
could not afford to be hostile to the Hindu religion. On 
the other hand, he is credited with the building of a shrine 
for Ood Hanuman on the Hanuinanta hill at Kurugodu 
in the Bellary Taluk. 

From what has been»said above, it may be established 
that the temples at Vijayanagara for the idols therein, 
including that of Vitthala, were not destroyed by the 
Muslims soon after the battle of Talik&ta as all historians 
have written till the present day. 1 

I may be permitted to repeat that the temple of 
Vitthala was completed and the idol of the Ood was 
installed in it. The Ood was worshipped in the temple 
till 1564 A.D. according to inscriptional evidence. The 
worship must have continued for some time longer. How 
and when the idol ceased to be worshipped, wo do not 
however, know. All the stories about the migrations of the 
idol must be the creations of a later age. The earliest 
mention about the migration dates some 175 years after 
the battle of Talikota, i.e., towards the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

There are many stories told about the migration of 
the idol of Vitthala. One is that a king of Vijayanagara 
had an image of Vitthala made in the Maratha country 

1 My friend Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Eeader, Madras University, 
in a discussion with me on the point drew my attention to the 
chronicles of Muslim and other writers referring to Muslim 
occupation of the land after the battle of Talikota. But it 
must be said that this evidence is not conclusive. It may bo 
that the Muslims struggled hard to follow up their victory by 
establishing settlod Muslim rule; this struggle went on for 
about six years and the Muslims were successfully driven 
back. They did not again set foot in the Vijayanagara 
kingdom until after the reign of Venkatapatiraya II. They 
were satisfied with rule in the borders of the Adoni taluk in 
the Bellary District. 
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and the God promised the king to follow him on condition 
that he should walk in front and never turn his face back 
to observe whether he was following the king or not. 
When they reached Pandharpur the king was curious to 
know if the God was following him and turned his face back, 
so that Vitthala stopped short and refused to move. It was 
raining at the time and the God was standing in the mud 
in a field where a brickmaker was making his bricks. 
Seeing the God’s plight, he threw a brick for the God to 
stand upon. The God stood upon it and there he remains 
at Pandharpur to this day with his right hand on the 
right hip pitying the anxiety of men to get at short-cuts 
to salvation. That was how it came about that the idol 
of Vitthala was not installed in the Vitthala temple at 
Vijayanagara. 

Another story is that a Vijayanagara king, once paid 
a visit to Pandharpur and looking at the beauty of the 
idol of Vitthala and building a temple worthy of 
occupation by the handsome God, prayed to him to come 
and occupy it. The God travelled at his request but when 
he saw the abode prepared for him, he felt it was far too 
grand and majestic for him to occupy and so turned and 
went back to his original dwelling-place. This story also 
is invented to show that the idol was not installed in the 
Vitthala temple. 

Other stories'are more definite in their historic detail 
though they do not conform to historic truth. One story 
mentions (Afiya ?) Riimaraya as the king who took the 
idol to Vijayanagara. When he committed this act of 
theft, the devotees of Pandharpur, felt sorely for the loss 
of their idol and being unable to take it back by force from 
such a powerful king as Riimaraya, deputed a great bhakta, 
Bhanudasa, to pray to the God and request Him to come 
back to Pandharpur. Bhanudasa came to Vijayanagara 
and submitted his prayer to the God. The God went 
back to Pandharpur preferring to live in His own humble 
home surrounded by real devotees than in the midst of 
pomp and splendour with no fervent devotion. Bhanu¬ 
dasa was not a contemporary of Riimaraya and so this 
story lacks in credence. But one may say that the king’s 
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Dame may not be Ramaraya but another. Who then, 
could that king be ? Some say that since Kyishnadeva- 
raya finished the temple of Vitthala, he may be credited 
with the removal of the idol. But. the idol was installed 
before Krishnaraya came to the throne, for, if it was he 
that .installed the idol, that event must have been 
inscriptionally recorded. But no such inscription is forth¬ 
coming. ; 

The stories purporting that the imago of Vitthala was 
not placed in the temple of Vitthala at Vijayanagara emerge 
from the fact that there has been no trace of the idol. 
Two years ago while in the Vitthala temple with my friend 
Srtman Srinivasa Tplappalaeharyulava.ru, the present 
family guru of the Anegondi Rajas, we chanced upon a 
beautiful idol under the debris. We took it out and on 
examining it, we came to the conclusion that it must have 
been the lost image of Vitthala. It had no head, but we 
were under no doubt about its identification. It was made 
of black granite and polished to perfection. It had all the 
marks of an image necessary for the mula-vigmha. There 
was also no mistake about our identification of the image 
being that of Vitthala. The characteristic of the Pandhar- 
pur image is described pithily in Marathi thus— 

“ ithi para thayi 
kati para hat ” 

“ He stands on a brick with his hand on the hip.’ 
Here was an image with its right hand on its right hip. 
We went into the garbhagriha and found traces of the 
existence. of a brick at the place of installation. That 
decided the matter. The idol had the image of his wife 
Rukku Bai (Rukminl) carved near its left hip. This bore 
further proof for the correctness of our identification. We 
took a photograph of the image but it did not come off 
well. 

I announced the discovery at the Eighth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference and from the many 
letters I have received asking for information about the 
find, I am glad to note that it has evoked much curiosity. 
But I am extremely sorry that I could not publish this 
paper till now because I could not find time to go to 
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Hampi to take a clearer photograph of the image for 
publication. Delay on my part has resulted in the further 
mutilation of the idol. Whon I saw it two.years back, the 
right hand placed on the right hip and the image of llukku 
Bai on the left hip were intact, but now to the extreme 
sorrow of all lovers of discovery, both these are broken. 
The marks of breaking are visible in the photograph. I 
made a vigorous search for these missing parts of the image 
but could not recover them. 

It may, however, interest scholars if I now make the 
announcement of my discovery of the statute of Krishna¬ 
devaraya in the Vitthala temple at the same time as when 
we chanced on the idol of Vitthala. But vandalism has 
played its part on this statue also. At the time I first 
found it, it was intact except for the head which was 
severed. This head, I hear, was subsequently placed in 
a mandapa which came down recently, so that it now lie* 
buried under a mass of debris. The other portion of the 
statue too is now broken into three pieces and flung in 
different directions. I placed them togother for the 
photograph. Two breakages may be observed in it, one at 
the feet and the other at the waist. The figure on the 
left of the image of Vitthala in the photograph represents 
Krishnadevaraya and accords well in its features with that 
of the broune statue of the king at Tirupati. 

One other lucky discovery made by me during my 
recent visit to the Vitthala temple at Hainpi is the statue 
of a queen which, I believe, represents Tirumalamba, the 
wife of Krishnadevaraya. This also is headless. I placed 
the image of Vitthala in the middle with the statuesofthe 
King and Queen on either side of it for the purpose of the 
photograph which is published here. 

The discovery of the statues of Krishnadevaraya and 
his queen Tirumalamba is important in that it shows the 
connection of this great royal couple with the temple of 
Vitthala. It may point to the fact that the temple of 
Vitthala with its outer artistic buildings was completed by 
Krishnadevaraya though begun in a previous reign. The 
image of Vitthala itself must have been installed some years 
previous to t he accession of Krishnadevaraya to the throne. 
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As for the story of the idol of Vitthala being brought 
from Pandharpur to Yijayanagara, I think it is impossible. 
The idol is far too artistic for Maharashtra and entirely in 
consonance with Vijayanagara sculptures. But the story 
of the migration of the idol itself must have some founda¬ 
tion. I believe that it was not the idol but the worship 
of Vitthala that travelled from Pandharpur to Vijaya¬ 
nagara. Panduranga Vitthala is essentially a deity 
peculiar to Maharashtra and his worship travelled from 
there into the Kannada country especially through the 
ecstatic devotional songs of Purandaradasa. The name 
‘ Vitthala,’ itself is a* Marathi corruption of the word 
‘ Vishnu ’; the final suffix ‘ ala ’ standing perhaps for 
‘ arya ’ or simply as an honorific plural suffix, while 
‘ Vittha ’ is a derivative of ‘ Vishnu,’ just in the same way 
as ‘ Kistha ’ and ‘ Kitta ’ are derivatives from the word 
‘ Krishna.’ It may be noted that Vitthala worship has 
not spread in the Telugu country. 

The idol of Vitthala that is now being worshipped at 
Pandharpur is not an artistic production. Was there an 
original artistic image of Vitthala in the temple at 
Pandharpur at auy time ? I believe there was none and 
if there were, it has to be traced somewhere else than at 
Hampi. The image now discovered and identified could 
not have been the one brought from Pandharpur. 

That Vitthala worship existed in the Kannada 
country long before Krishnadevaraya may be known from 
the following inscriptions:— 

(1) Vithalamba, the Kadamba princess, wife of 
Harihara II is mentioned in an inscription at Srisaiiam, 
Nandikotkur taluk, Kurnool District, of S. 1315 or 
1393 A.D. The name of the person suggests that Vitthala 
was a favourite deity at that time. 

(2) The same Vithalamba, wife of Harihara II 
consecrated an image of Vithalesvara near the flight of 
steps of the temple at Srlsaila in S. 1318 (A.D. 1396; 
IMPKI. 483. 

(3) Kriyasakti was the guru of Harihara II, 
Muddadandbsa, Vithannavodeyar and Vijayabhupati. 
^Mysore Archaeological Report, 1932, p. 105) 
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(4) In S. 1340, Vithannavodeyar, Governor of 
Araga, from A.D. 1403 to 1417, grandson of Rayappa 
Odeyar, under orders of Maharajadbiraja Rajaparamesvara 
Vlraprat&pa-Devarayamaharaya, granted a sijasasana 
making a distribution of the tenants (okkalu vivarada 
silasasaua) to the mahajanas of the agrahara of Pratapa- 
Hariharapura and to Mallannaiya, son of Peddanna 
Nagannaiya. (Mysore Archaeological Report, 1932, pp. 211, 
212.) The date as calculated is given as 12th February 
1418. 

(5) A stone inscription at the village Mukkadihall.i 
in Harave Hobli (No. 27, Mysore Archaeological Report, 
1931, pp. 123-124). Reign of Vira Balhila in &. 1237, 
Rakshasa, Magha, ba. 1, Vaddavara (10th January, 1416.) 
The grantee was one Vithanna. 

(6) A stone inscription behind the Brahmesvara 
temple in the village Punaje in the Kalurkatte hobli, 
Mysore District. Reign of Harihara II, f§. 1318, Dhatu, 
Sravana, su. 10. i.e., Sunday, 16th July 1396 A.D. Grant 
of lands in the village Titisaragada Subur in the Bada- 
ganad District to Vithapa, son of Chika Vithapa by certain 
Gauda prabhus. (Mysore Archueological Report, 1931, 
p. 175.) 

The Archisological Survey Report of Mysore for 1930 
has the following short note on the temple of Vithala at 
Mujbagal:— 

“ The Vithala temple also belongs to the Vi jay a- 
nagara period. The mahadvaia, about 40 feet high, the 
gopura and prakara wall, are all in ruins; while the 
navaraiiga is leaking. The main building is however, 
intact. The main God, about 5 ft. high, has two hands 
abhaya and sankha,—and Sri and Bhu on the sides.” 
The Vithala image of llampi is not of this pattern. Its 
hands answer to that of the image at Pandharpur. 
Instead of two female figures one on either side of the 
God, there is only one on the left side in the image of 
llampi. 

There are references to other images of Vithala, 
though not consecrated ones, in the Mysore Archaeological 
Reports. In the Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri, Mysore, 
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the third in the row of figures in the lower row from the 
west door-way northwards, there is a figure of Vitthala. 
(Mysore Archaeological Report, 1980, p. 42.) In the 
Panchalingesvara temple at Goviudanahalji, Mysore State, 
the first figure on the south wall of the fourth cell, is 
Yitthala with handa akimbo, carrying a small bag in each 
hand. 


APPENDIX. 

Inscriptions referring to Vitthala being worshipped in the 
Vitthalaraya tcrnple at Hampi. 

(Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, pp. 302-306). 

(1) S. 1435. On the gate-stone of the Vitthaladeva temple. Records 

that in S 1435, Srlmukha, Krishnadeva and his two Queens 
erected the Gopuram and presented one gold plate worth 991 
pagodas besides 25 silver lamps, 200 cows and villages to 
Vitthaladeva for worship. (337). 

(2) S. 1435. West of the above inscription. Records that in that same 

date Krishnadeva gave the village of Lingapuram in Tekkala- 
kata and other gifts to the deity. (338). 

(3) S 1437. Rpigraphia Carnatiea IV. Mysore District, Gundlupet 

Taluk 30. Records the grant of the village Modalavadi by 
Krishnaraya in the presence of god Vithala. 

(4) S. 1438. On a stone in the 100 pillared Mantapam. Records 

that Krishnadevaraya erected it in S 1438, Dhatu. (344). 

(5) S 1438 do do do (345). 

(6) Pramadi-Wost of No. 3 above. A gift of Krishnadevaraya in 

Pramadi the object of the grant being Devasamudra and four 
other villages in the Bdyadurga taluk . (339). 

(7) Vyaya-On a stone wost of Vitthaladeva pagoda. Records that 

in Vyaya , Krishnadevaraya granted Bhadrasettiha]]i, Sayaiia- 
puram, etc., and the taxes on boats of the Tungabhadra (340). 

(8) S 1452. On the right side of the east gopura of the Vitthala 

temple. A damaged record of tlio Vijayanagara king 
Vlrapratapa Achyutadeva Maharaya dated S 1.452, Vilambin. 
The Mackenzie mss. say that two donors Hlriya Timmappa 
and his brother Ragavappa established the Kalasas and 
presented golden plates. (316). 

(9) S. 1453. On the south base of the central shrine in the same 

temple, dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Achyu- 
tar&ya Maharaya. Records in S 1453, Khara, gift of gold for 
offerings by the king. (317). 

(10) S 1453- On the west base ot the central shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Vlrapratapa Achyutaraya 
Maharaya. Records in S« 1153, Khara, gift by Veda-mirga 
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pratisthapanacharya Talavaka Tiruraalayya of the Bhar&* 
dvaja gotra and Asvalayana sutra. (322). 

(11) S. 1455. On a stone west of Vitthaladeva pagoda. A record of 

Sada^ivaraya dated in S. 1455, Jaya, granting the tax of 300 
pagodas in his own village and some other lands at Samudram, 
Anantapuram etc., by Musalamatjugu Venkataraju Timmaraju. 
(342). 

(12) S. 1455. On the north base of the central shrine. A record of 

the Vijayanagara king Vlrapratapa Achyutadevaraya-rnaha- 
raya dated S. 1455, Vijaya. Contains a verse composed by 
Tirumalamma on the occasion of the gift of Suvarnameru by 
the king. (323). 

(13) S. 1456. On the south base of the central shrine of the Vithala 

temple., dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king 
Virapratapa Achyutadeva-maharaya. Records in the year 
S. 1456, Jaya, gift for the merit of the king and of Chikkaraya. 
(38). 

(14) S. 1456. On the north base of the same shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Vlrapratapa Achyutadevaraya- 
Maharaya. Records in S. 1456, Jaya, that a private individual 
set up images of the 12 Alvars and of Tirukkachclw-nambi. 
(324). 

(15) S. 1456. 1. M. P. North Arcot, No. 212; 26 of Sewell's list. 

The Vijayanagara king Achyutadevaraya in S. 1456 (A.D. 
1534), Jaya, endowed the temple of VithaleSyara (probably 
the temple of Vithalasvami at Vijayanagara) with the village 
of Tonguru in the Chandrftcliala (Chandragiri) district of the 
province of Tonderamandalam. 

(16) S. 1457, In the main gate of the Vithala temple. Records that 

in S. 1457, Manmatha, Chiekatimmapa granted 200 pagodas 
for daily offerings in the temple. (346). 

(17) S. 1458. On a stone west of Vithaladeva pagoda. A record of 

Achyutaraya in S. 1458, Durtnukhi (341). 
f -18) S. 1458. On the south base of the central shrine, dated in the 
reign of the Vijayanagara king Vlrapratapa Achyutadevaraya- 
maharaya. Records in S. 1458, Durmukhi, gift of 100 pagodas 
by Nayudu for the merit of the king, and of Chikkaraya. 
(319)., 

(19) S. 1159. In tho Virabhadra temple at Lepakshi, Hindupur tq., 
Anantapur dt., (1. M, P. Atp. 79 ; 572 of 1912 Skt. and Kan.). 
The Vijayanagara king Vlrapratapa Achyutadcvamaharaya in 
S. 1459, Hevilambi, Kartika su. di. 12, Monday, (Utthana- 
d vat Iasi) corresponding to 15th October, 1537. Refers to 
the grant of two villages to the temple of Vlresvara made by 
the king in the presence of the god Vithalesvar, on the banks 
of the Tuhgabbadra river. (No. 2 of Sewell’s list). 
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(20) S. 1461. On the right side of the south gopuraof the Vithalasva- 

min temple. Records that the Vijayanagara king Achyuta 
gave in S. 1461, Vikarin, the Anandanidhi, and made Kuberas 
of Brahmanas. The left sid4 contains a second copy in 
Nagari characters. (315). This inscription is repeated twice 
in two more inscriptions, Nos. 355 and 358. 

(21) S. 1465 On the south base of the central shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Sadasivaraya 
Maharaya. Records in S. 1465, Sobhakrit, gift of Nattur 
village, land etc., by Tirumala Tfitacharya to god Vittbala 
(320). 

(22) S. 1466. On the south base of the mantapa in front of the 

central shrine. Dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king 
Virapratapa Sadasivadevaraya Maharaya. Records in S. 
1466, Krodhin, gift of two villages by Koneti Timmaraja for 
the benefit of his father Kondaraia. (326). 

(23) S. 1476. On the north base of the same mantapa. A record of 

the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya. 
Records in S. 1476, Ananda, the erection of a mantapa for 
the swinging festival by XJciayagiri Timmaraja, son of 
Konetavya and grandson of Aravlti-Ramarfija-Kondayadeva. 
Tlie village of Tirumalapuram worth 600 pagodas in revenue 
given (327). 

(24) S. 1476. On the same base. Dated in the reign of the Vijayana¬ 

gara king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya. Records in 
S. 1476, Ananda, gift of gold. Mentions Musaiimaduvu 
Viraparaja Timmarajayya. The gift was made with the 
consent of Aliya Ramappayyadeva-mahfi-arasu (328). 

(25) S. 1480. On the west base of the central shrine. The Vijaya¬ 

nagara king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya records in 
S. 1480 Kalayukti, gift of a village. (321). 

(26) S. 1480. In front of the Vittbala pagoda near the gopuram. 

Records that Srlrarigavya, son of Ramaraja Konetayya, 
measured the streets of the pagoda of Bhasyhakara (i. e , 
Ramanuja) in the reign of Sadasivaraya. (347). 

(27) S. 1182. On the south wall of the VitthaleSvara pagoda. 

Records that Koneti Koiiclaraju gave in S. 1483, Durmati, ten 
kolagas of land at Rainasagaram in Kampli district. (343) 

(28) S. 1485. On the north base of the central shrine. The Vijaya¬ 

nagara king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya records in 
S. 1485, Rudhirodgarin, gift of land. See Inscriptions of the 
Coded I)ts. P. 411. No. 32. One Vithala Dhananivarulu 
purchased 12 kolagas of land at Ramesvaram for 60 pagodas 
and gave it away to god Vittbala. (325). 

(29) S. 1486. On the stone round the Vitthalasvarni pagoda. Records 

that one Srinivasacharya gave in S. 1486, Raktakshi, in the 
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reign of Sadasivaraya, the village of Mukkupdi agraharam to 
god Vitthaladeva. (336). 

(30) S. 1487- A. C. P. grant of tho Vijayanagara king Sadasivaraya 
granting the village of Yasyanur, surnamed Krishnapura 
togetlier with the village Sittilappaka in Jayam-konda-chola- 
rnandaia and Padavidu-rajya and Padavur-kotaka and Pirindi- 
milinadu, Kalaveppatfcu and Vantavasi division (boundaries 
given) to one Seshadryacharya in S. 1487, Krodhana, 
Magha, Su. di. 12, Friday, on the bank of the river Turiga- 
bhadra in tho presence of God Vitthalesvara. ' (The date 
corresponds to 1st February, 1566. Vantavasi is modern 
Wandivash in the Chengalput District). Mysore Arcbteolo- 
gical Reports 1932, pp. 130-145. 

NOTE 

Mr. G. II. Khare, M.A., of the Bharat Itihasa Samshddhak Mandali, 
Poona, contributed an article to the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary volume 
in which he refers to my paper read at the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Mysore. In his article, ho refers to a story in the 
Maharashtra country that the image of Vitthala was taken by (Aliya) 
Ramaraya from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara and that Bhanudasa, a 
devotee of Vitthala took tho image back to Pandharpur. This story, 
says Mr. Khare, is mentioned by four poets about whose dates he is not 
sure, hut who, according to himself lived not less than 175 years than 
Bhanudasa, the alleged contemporary of Ramaraja. On a historical 
examination of this point, Mr. Khare rightly dismisses the connection 
of either Ramaraja or Bhanudasa with the migrations of the image of 
Vitthala. He, however, mentions two facts, (l) Krishnaraya bringing 
tho image of Balakrishna from Udayagiri and installing it in a temple 
at Vijayanagara and (2) a batrio in 1520-21 between Krishnaraya and 
Ismail Adilshah, the Sultan of Bijapur. before and after which 
battle there was comparative peace between tho two powers. 
These two facts are irrelevant to tho topic on hand and prove nothing. 
But perhaps to establish that the Vitthala image was brought from 
Pandharpur to Vijayangara, Mr. Khare mentions a verse from the 
Tlrtha-prabandha of Vadirajatlrtha, the Madhva saint, which refers to 
the migration of Vitthala. But some amendments had to he made to 
the verse for it to yield any sonse and even tho amended verse shows 
us that the image at Vi jayanagara is different from t»lie one at Pandhar¬ 
pur But Mr. Khaie opines that the original imago was broken after 
tho battle of Talikota and Vadirajatlrtha refers to another image that 
may have been newly installed. While Mr. Khare feels sure that the 
image was brought from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara hut never taken 
hack to Pandharpur, one fails to understand why he should cling to a 
story which he has himself taken so much pains to disprove. 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXPLANATION OF 
CERTAIN PRAKRIT FORMS. 
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The Prakrit grammarians are unanimous in holding 
that Sanskrit is the source of Prakrits. By Sanskrit 
they mean the Classical Sanskrit, or that phase of Sanskrit 
language whose characteristics are stated by Pilnini and 
interpreted by Katyayana and Patanjali. But a student 
of comparative grammar finds that the Prakrits inherit 
many of their characteristics which antedate the period of 
Classical Sanskrit, and in fact can bo traced back to 
Vedic Sanskrit: for instance words like saddhim (Vedic 
sadhrlm), khambha (Vedic skambha) and forms like -ehim 
(Instr. pi., Vedic -ebhih) and -ttae (Infinitive, Vedic -tavai) 
have no legitimate parallels in Classical Sanskrit. This 
situation naturally leads one to the conclusion that the 
Prakfit dialects will have to be traced back to a stream of 
Vedic dialects, only one of which is preserved in the pre¬ 
sent compilation of Rig-Veda. It may be noted that the 
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Prakrits are the outcome of the attempts of the\indigenous 
people of India to assimilate the Vedic dialects ; and being 
unaccustomed to the Aryan speech-habits they have cor¬ 
rupted, transformed, simplified and even confused the 
Vedic forms of speech in their natural attempt to save 
effort in pronunciation. 

The Prakrit grammarians, almost all of them being 
masters mainly of Classical Sanskrit, analysed the Prakrit 
dialectal forms and tried to equate them with words and 
forms in Classical Sanskrit thus drawing our attention to 
particular changes. Whatever could not be explained by 
general rules had to be set apart as an exception, and a 
special rule was formulated to explain it. Thus w r e find 
from the works of grammarians like Hemachandra that 
dozens of rules are devoted to explain individual words. 
It is possible that a systematic study would bring even 
these alleged exceptions under one or the other general 
rule. For instance words like vrinta changing to venta 
(1 Tenia, ii, >31) can be explained as due to cerebral proxi¬ 
mity ; and no special rule is needed for an individual word. 
When some phonetic change takes place, it is expected 
that it should be capable of being explained in the light 
of physical or psychological aspects of speech-production. 
We find that Sanskrit conjuncts ty, thy, dy, dhy and ny 
are respectively changed to cc, cch,jj, jjh and hit in various 
Prilkfits in some cases even including Pali. Exceptions 
there might be, but it is a phonetic phenomenon which 
can be explained in the light of two considerations: (i) y 
is a palatal sound, and it is natural that a dento-palatal 
combination might incline towards a pure palatal conjunct 
which is comparatively easier for pronunciation, and (ii) 
the vocal positions of ty and cc are so near each other that 
a tongue not trained to ty, which involves a complicated 
intonation of the breath and the bend of the tongue, is 
likely to pronounce it as cc. Such preliminary rules of 
uniform phonetic changes create, in course of time, various 
confusions due to such patent linguistic phenomena as 
contamination, analogy, etc., specially when the original 
sound is of an ambiguous nature. So we come across 
such changes that Sanskrit tv, thv and dhv are equated 
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with cc, cell and jjli respectively, for which'there is no 
phonetic explanation. 

In the beginning language was merely a vocal affair. 
So in the early stages of civilization dialectal changes had 
their origin in the peculiar vocal apparatus of a people, in 
the peculiar speech-habits of a clan, in the uncertainty of 
the original sound, in the desire to save effort in pronun¬ 
ciation, etc. Soon script came to be used as a conveyance 
of language. But it is a defective conveyance, because it 
is merely a symbolical representation of phonetic values. 
Naturally every language needs a special script to fulfil its 
phonetic needs. If fro-day an English sentence is to be 
written in Bevanagari characters, it is well nigh impos¬ 
sible to bring out the various effects of the sound, unless 
certain conventions are created and first explained with 
respect to their values. That explains why the linguists 
want an International Phonetic Script, wherein innu¬ 
merable sounds of human speech are represented by 
individual symbols which are distinct and clear. Similarly 
it is known to all that so many points bad to be conceived 
before the Roman script could be used for writing a 
Sanskrit or Prakrit sentence. Because of the symbolical 
character of the script, there is a close relation between a 
language and a script that is used to represent that 
language. Script-symbol is more static than the sound 
which it originally represented; so in India we find that 
though the words like simha , laksliml and dharma are 
similarly written, there is a great variation in their pronun¬ 
ciation from province to province. Ambiguity of script- 
symbols, like ambiguity of pronunciation leading to 
dialectal differences, is sure bo give rise to dialectal 
differences. For instance, in Old-Kannada a small zero 
before a consonant represented a nasal (of the same class 
to which the following consonant belongs), but a fat 
zero indicates that the following consonant should be read 
as a conjunct. This gave rise to a lot of confusion that 
many Prakrit stanzas are uniformly misread by unintelli¬ 
gent copyists who did not know the Prakrit language to 
detect the subtle difference between a small zero and a fat 
one. Similarly in some forms of Bevanagari the padimatra 
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(Sk. prati-matra) vertical stroke placed to the left of 
a consonant to represent vowels like e, etc., was trans¬ 
ferred to the previous consonant which came to read with 
the value of a ,; and thus we find many confusions in Mss. 
written by unintelligent copyists. If two letters in a 
script have similar appearance, they come to he written 
almost alike later on ; and it needs an intelligent eye to 
distinguish their values from the context. If a gram¬ 
marian is once misled by such confused scripts, even the 
mistakes committed by him come to be perpetuated in 
literature. In India Grammar is a sacred science accord¬ 
ing to the dictations of which we are asked to mould our 
speech ; and everyone is endearingly admonished to study 
grammar that he might not pronounce sakrit as kakrit and 
sakala as kaknla. What is true of Sanskrit is equally true 
of Prakrits, especially when they too remained no more 
spoken dialects but soon became dead literary languages. 
But human nature is too strong to obey the artificial laws 
of grammar which can hold gopd only for a time, and 
manifold currents of Indian languages are an evidence on 
the point. 

It is proposed in this paper to discuss certain Prakrit 
words and formations which can be better explained on 
the grounds of confused orthography. 

Hemaeandra (Siddha-Hemacandra VIII, i, 190) says 
that <) in pnnunga and blulginl is changed to m. There 
is no phonetic reason for this change, especially when the 
Prakrits can drop or retain g. And moreover the vocal 
positions of g and in are so much independent that there 
appears to be no apparent reason for this confusion. Pre- 
Hemacandra grammarians do not appear to be aware of 
this change. The only occurrence of this change in 
literature is in liavanavaho. To weigh against this, as 
Pisehel has noted (Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, 231), 
the form gvnndga is met with in Ardha-MagadhT, punnda 
in SaurasenT, bhdiin in MaharashtrT and SaurasenT. The 
Sk. punndman for Kottleria Tinctoria, besides punndga, is 
a plain borrowal, as Pisehel also suggests, from Prakrits; 
in Sk. pvnndman is used in another sense, i.e.. having a 
masculine name, which has etymological justification. 
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Pisohel is aware of the phonetic difficulty of this change, 
and he postulates, with parallelisms in view of course, an 
imaginary stage, viz., punnava, through which this 
change might have taken place. The force of this 
suggestion is very much weakened by the fact that the 
legitimate forms like punndga and pnnnaa are available in 
literature. So my suggestion is that in the medueval 
DevanagarT script, especially in the Jaina form of it, in 
and g are very similarly written, and it is possiblo that 
Homacandra or some predecessor of his blundered over the 
reading. A careless scribe with a little stroke of his pen 
would write g like in 'as can be seen from certain Devana¬ 
garT copper-plates of the Silahara dynasty. We have a 
clear case of such a confusion before us. The name of 
the author of Tattvanusasauain was first read and printed 
as Nagasena, but Pt. Jugalkishorc later on explained the 
mistake, with the help of fresh material, that it should be 
read as Ramasona (See Jaina Hitaishi 14, p. 313). Thus 
the alleged change of g to in can be traced back to 
orthographical confusion. 

The case of chandrika equated with chaindiind 
(fiema. i, 185) stands on a slightly different footing. It is 
probable in the light of the above discussion that chandrika 
in its legitimate Prakrit form chanuhgd might be read as 
chaindiind. The form chaindiind is known to Vararuchi, 
and it is sufficiently porpetuated in literature in Pali, 
Ardha-Magadlu, Maharashtri and Apabhramsa, possibly 
being contaminated with the Sk. chandramas . Pischel 
•proposes a hypothetical form cluiiidriman {see Grammatik. 
§§103, 230, 358, 375). 

Ilcmachandra gives a special sutra to explain nutn- 
anna and equates it with nishauna (i, 174, also 94). The 
change of this dental sibilant to a labial nasal is not 
phonetically natural. 8h is changed to s, and there arc 
parallel cases where the prepositional i is canged to a (i, 
74). So we might expect nishanria to be nusanna. Pis¬ 
chel refers to numanna twice (Grammatik. §§ 118, 248), 
but uniformly he equates it with Sk. nipanna, though he 
refers to Hema. i, 174, where Hemachandra’s Sk. form is 
not nipanna but nishanna. It only means that Pischel 
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docs not find nUhaniia to be satisfactory, because a legiti¬ 
mate phonetic equation cannot be established between 
nil manna and nishanna. My explanation is-that numanna 
is merelly a misreading of nusanna ; and it is already 
noted by Pt. Sukhalal that scribes have often confused s 
and in (see his remarks in his Gujarati Intro, to Samnati 
Prakarana, p. 23). The form numanna is perpetuated 
perhaps because of phonetic similarity with possible 
Prakrit forms of auumagna and nimagna, with which it is 
likely to be contaminated due to similarity of meaning. 
The form nuvanm with a v. 1. numanno occurs in 
Gaiidavaho 1161 (pp. 330, 393), and the commentator, 
possibly with llemacliandra’s rule in view, renders it as 
uishaunali. 

To the same category belongs the equation bhamaro = 
Iihusalo, a bee (llema. i, 244;. The equation has been a 
problem, and suggestions have been offered by Weber and 
Pischel (Grammatik. § 251); but their suggestions diverge 
from the definite meaning, bee, though they have tried to 
show how the meaning might have come to be developed. 
My explanation is that bhamaro is changed to bhamalo, 
the change of r to l being not at all abnormal in Prakrits 
even other than Magadhl (Hema. ii, 254). As noted 
above bhamalo, because of orthographical confusion be¬ 
tween m and s, must have been misread as bhasalo, and 
that came to be in vogue in grammars and literature. 

1 lemaebandra gives manht as an optional equivalent 
for inani/u , the normal one being inanini (Hema. ii, 44). 
It is hard to defend inanfn phonetically. In Devanagarl 
t and n are very often confused by eoypists (see the 
cofusions noted by Pt. Sukhalal, Samnati Prakarana, Intro., 
p. 23, and also Alsdorf, l)er lvumarapalapratibodha, p. 52.) 
Alsdorf lias noted that even tl and nn are confused. 
Thus there is justification for accepting that manta is a 
misreading. When once misread, it is being used very 
often like that (See also Pischel on this word in his 
Grammatik. §283). 

In Devanagarl script especially as used in Jaina Mss. 
(hlh, bhh and jjh are so similar in appearance that mutual 
confusion is sure to occur. This easily explains many of 
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the alternative forms like jhau and dhao (Herna. ii, 27). 
That dhv is equated with jjh is an illustration of contami¬ 
nation with dhy equal to jjh for which there is phonetic 
justification. Similarly jujjham is equal to yuddhavv, 
because yudliyati is equal to jujjhai. The promiscuous 
multiplicity of forms \uddham, nbbham (Hema. ii, 59), 
tubbha, tujjha, etc., (Hema. iii, 91), and the consequent 
generalisation of Heinachandra, bbhomhqjjhan va (iii, 104) 
are the clear indications of the confusion between ddh, 
bbh and jjh. 

It is in the light of the above remarks that we can 
conveniently explain dhvanih =jhunl (Hema. i, 52) which 
ordinarily should be dhvnl, and we have got dhuna in 
Hindi. Similarly dhvajah should be dhao, but we have 
jhao too (Hema. ii, 27). Also note the alternative forms 
jharai , bharai (Hema. iv, 71). 

In enumerating the dialectal characteristics of 
Paisachi Heinachandra, possibly following Vararuchi, 
states that y is changed to p in the word hridaya. 
(Paisachi/dm hrdaya-sabde yasya po bhavati, hitapakam , 
iv, 310). Phonetically there is no justification for this 
alleged change. That d in the word hridaya is changed 
to t is in conformity with Paisachi phonetics (iv, 307), 
and k is only a svarthe appendage (ii, 154). In the 
Devanagari script p and y are very similar in appearance 
and they are likely to be confused. So the correct and 
legitimate form must have been hitayaka which came to 
be misread as hitapaka due to this orthographical 
ambiguity. Many authors, for instance Yasahpala in his 
Moharajaparajaya, who flourished after Hemachandra, 
have used hitapaka in their Paisachi compositions merely 
imitating the dictations of Prakrit grammars. 

In Devanagari Mss. of Prakrit texts the conjuncts 
cch and tth are written very much alike. Many editors 
have blundered over them, and very often even in printed 
books we come across forms like icchl, a misreading for 
itthl equal to strl. This confusion has contributed a few 
irregular and alternative forms to the Prakrit vocabulary. 
The word prithci is equated with piccln (Hema. i, 128). 
If the cerebral element can be lost without compensation, 
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wo expect; the form to bo pitthl. Then we get alternative 
forms like ucchalla, vtthalla( Hema. iv, 174), only because 
it was hard to discriminate the exact forms. If utsava is 
ucchava (Hema. ii, 22), utsdha should be ucchdra tHema. 
ii, 48; here we have nothing to do with the attendant 
change of h to r), but we get the form utthdra. The 
editor adopts the reading anucchitta in Gaudavaho, -38, 
but the commentator once actually reads it as anuttliita 
and accordingly explains it. All this means that ch and 
tli could be easily confused. 

The root accli and its etymology have been subjected 
to a lot of discussion since the very beginning of Prakrit 
studies. Hemachandra equated acchai with dste, but 
Vararuci, RamaSarman and Markandoya equate it with 
asti (see the Prakrit Dhatvadosas, p. 124): thus, so far as 
indigenous grammarians are concerned, the • toss lies 
between the roots as and as. Various views have been 
held on the derivation of acchai by modern scholars as 
noted in detail by Pischcl (Grammatik. §480). The word 
is of so much repeated use in Prakrits that there should 
bo no need of hunting out from imagination any conjectu¬ 
ral forms, either hypothetical or obscure. Almost all of 
these proposals sutler from one or the other drawback. 
Pischcl, after considering the various views, proposes rcch 
as the Sk. root for acch. And it is this view that is 
upheld by Grierson with elaborate arguments in a special 
paper of his on the root acch (see Pestgabe fur Richard 
von Garbo, pp. 24-32). With those four Sk. roots which 
irregularly form the base of conjugation'al tenses with 
ccha in view, Grierson says that there is no Prakrit word 
corresponding to rcchati, so acchai should be equated with 
it. The next difficulty before him is that rcchati means 
‘ he goeswhile acchai in Prakrits means almost uni¬ 
formly‘he is.’ Grierson equates ‘ he goes’ with ‘hois, 
by appealing to an idiomatic use of ‘gone’ in the sentence 
‘ the milk has gone sour ’; and he accepts that the roots 
‘ to go ’ and ‘ to be ’ can be equated or even exchanged. It 
is a methodological error that the idiomatic sense of a 
word should be invoked to establish an etymological 
equation. 
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In view of the orthographical confusion between cch 
and tth as noted above, I am led to believe that accha'i is 
only a misread form of atthai. The form atthai needs 
some explanation. In Prakrits many Sk. past participle 
forms are treated as regular roots: for instance ghattai 
from the p. p. ghatta derived from the root ghrsh, kaddhai 
from kaddha corrupted from the p. p. krishta derived from 
the root krish ; laggai from the p. p. lagna the root being 
lag; palhatthai from the p. p. paryasta the root being as 
with pan; datthdi from the p. p. dnshta the root being 
driL These illustrations can he further multiplied. On 
this analogy the p. p. basic root of atthai is attha which 
has to be traced back to asta. The classical Sk. has 
somehow lost the genuine p. p. of the root as, and we are 
asked to substitute hha for it. But from the form 
palhatthai noted above it is quite clear that, for a Prakri- 
tist or a Prakrit speaking person who is above the 
restrictions of Sk. conjugations, attha is the p. p. of as in 
Prakrits; and such a form can be very easily arrived at 
analogically. Perhaps it is this defective nature of the 
root as that tempted Hemachandra to suggest as even 
against. Vararuchi. Once the form was misread as accha'i, 
it is perpetuated in different Prakrit dialects and even 
inherited in its changed forms by some; modern Indian 
vernaculars. That the past participle forms are used in 
the sense of present tense, as noted by Grierson, is a nor¬ 
mal feature of many Indian vernaculars. This tendency 
has its explanation in the almost universal habit of 
mediaeval Prakrit writers who use the p. p. form as the 
predicate with the subject in the Instru.; and we find in 
Marathi that some of the so-called Nom. sg. forms are 
Instrumental forms in disguise: for instance oiae-mya-nil. 
etc. It must be noted that the development of modern 
Indian vernaculars begins sufficiently late, when writing 
was in vogue and Mss. of grammars were available to 
create such orthographical confusions. Acchai once being 
misread is current in one form or the other. The fact 
should not be neglected that the traces of the original as 
are there in Assamese parallels noted by Grierson. The 
Marathi form ahe and the Hindi form hai only show that 

47 
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the basic form is atthai. Accliai cannot give the form 
ahe. The Marathi root asane is not a further corruption 
from acch but only a legitimate descendant of as. The 
vernaculars have their modern past tense forms often 
derived from the past participles in the parent dialects. 
This point is already noted by Grierson. This goes to 
prove that the Hindi forms thd, the, etc., are derived from 
atthai, and they do not show any connection with the 
root acch. That some varnaculars like Gujarati preserve 
the forms of acch only shows that attha was misread and 
the subsequent forms have become current. That the 
descendent forms of atthai are available in some vernacu¬ 
lars at least is sufficient to substantiate my proposal that 
acchai is a misread form from atthai from the root as. 

I think many more Prakrit forms which owe their 
existence to confused orthography can be detected after a 
thorough scrutiny of the Prakrit vocabulary. 1 


In the moffi script n and,/' arc almost identical in appearance. 
And Prof. M. T. Patawardlian kindly informs me that this 
lias given rise to certain confused expressions in Marathi 
records. Tho Arabic word baydj, in the phraso baydj-vdr 
according to the list came to he read as bay an-oar and was 
made current, because that also meant * according to descrip¬ 
tion . Then the Persian phraso naijuj ndmos, meaning 'famo 
and colebrity , which could also be written as ncu 7 ndmos, 
came to bo misread as jay ndmos and explained in Marathi 
jagat-prasiddlii. 
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Introduction. —'Grammatical studies tire not altogether 
devoid of historical interest. Grammatical rules and their 
examples sometimes throw considerable light on the use of 
words, shades of meaning attached thereto and the parti¬ 
cular attitude of mind with which people used to think of 
the objects denoted by those words. Panini’s sntra (II— 
IV—9) “ ijcshfim cha virodhah sdsvatikah ” is a good 
example to illustrate the point. This sntra means that 
the doandva compound of words, denoting objects that 
are eternally (naturally) opposed or inimical to each other, 
is put in the singular number. The examples cited as 
illustrations of this sntra are marjdra-ianshakam and 
ahi-nakvlam. In mdrjdra-mushakam , the words mar]ara 
and mushaka denoting cat and mouse—the objects natu¬ 
rally opposed and inimical to each other—are compounded 
as a dvandvasamasa and the whole compound is singula¬ 
ri zed nkavadbhava. Similarly, the form ahi-nakulam 
(snake and mongoose). Now, in all the examples cited 
by Patahjali and Vdmana-Jaydditya, the objects denoted 
by the constituents of such compounds are such as are 
opposed to each other or, in short, natural enemies. But 
in later grammatical works, we come across such artificial 
examples of this sntra as Hramaimbrahmayam. Herein, 
tiramana (a Buddhist monk) and Brdhmana( a Brahmani- 
cal mmnyasi) are supposed to be natural enemies. The 
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citation of this example as an illustration of Pdnini's siltra 
“ ytshdm cha virndluih sdxvatikah ” clearly ihdicates that 
at that time the Buddhist monks and Brahmana samnydsis 
were regarded as natural and irreconcilable enemies (having 
sd.svatika viriidha). Thus it is clear that from gramma¬ 
tical rules and their examples we can sometimes get 
interesting items of historical information. 

It 

As generally known, the term ]_)?,variant priyah (in 
its Prakritized form Dfvanam pi a or its variant) is an 
epithet of Asoka and occurs frequently in his inscriptions. 
It is variously translated by translators as ‘ favourite of 
gods’, ‘ His Holiness, ’ or ‘ His Sacred Majesty.’ Taking it 
to be an honorific term, Asoka takes pride in calling 
himself 4 Pp.vdndni priyah.' The other optional form 
1 DPvapriyah ’ is also a term of high honour. Patahjali 
in his comment on Pdninixatra ( II—IV—56 and (V—-III 
—14) takes it to be an honorific term like such words as 
dyvshmdn, dlryhayvh and bhavdn. Bana also uses this word 
as a term of honour. 1 Even in tiuhla YajurvP.da the term 
in changed order is used in a good sense (cf. - priyatn d?vd- 
ndm-anddhrixhtani dPra yajananinsi). But in later classical 
Sanskrit works the sense of the term Dvvdndnt priyah 
undergoes a deterioration in meaning and is thought to be 
a synonym for markka (a fool). 3 This indeed is a mar¬ 
vellous change in meaning. Is it not a matter for 
surprise that the epithet DPvdudni priyah , repeating which 
the most distinguished Buddist Emperor, Asoka, is never 
tired of and which he frequently uses as his glorious title, 
came to mean, later on, a fool and became a term of 
contempt? Hut the reason of this strange phenomenon 
is quite apparent. With the decay of Buddhism, when 
Brahmanism reasserted itself, the honorific terms in 
earlier Buddhistic works became ‘ Untouchables ’ and 
contemptuous meanings were attached to them. The 

1 Soo li. K. Mookorjis ‘Asoka,’ p. 109(1928). A cone iso and 
masterly note is given there on the term ' Devdndnipriyah.’ 

i Cf. —Mammala. 



students of Indo-Iranian religion very well know the fate 
of the words Indra and A sura in the Iranian and later 
Yedic mythology respectively. It was due to later 
Brahmanical prejudice against'the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka, that the favourite epithet of Asoka became a 
synonym for markka in later Classical Sanskrit. Toshow 
this, we. will discuss in detail the relevant grammatical 
rules laid down in the Paninian system of grammar. 

TIT 

The gramraatical.SM^ra by Panini (vi-iii-21.) shashtyd 
dkro&e, means that the genitive case ending in a 
compound is not dropped, if the compounded form implies 
reproach, censure, condemnations or insult. The usual 
illustration of this rule is ‘ chaurasya kulam ’ where 
censure or reproach is implied. But the rule does not 
operate in Brdhmana kulam, where no such reproach is 
intended; consequently the genitive case-ending is 
dropped (Brdhniauasya kulam—Brdhmaiia kulam). Thus 
according to Panini the form chaurasya implies reproach 
and the form chavra kulam , simply a statement of facts 
(a family of thieves). Panini who flourished long before 
Kdtydyana and the Buddhist King Asoka, had no know¬ 
ledge of the would-be-coming use of the compound D?,v «- 
ndmpriya as a term of honour, and therefore we can 
conclude nothing from his rule about the good or bad 
sense of the word TMvdndm priyah which would, perhaps 
in Panini’s opinion, be an utioompounded form implying 
nothing more than the meaning of the constituent words. 
After a lapse of some centuries, the form Dp.vdndm priyah 
began to be used as an honorific term 1 so much so that 
Asoka assumed this term as his title. Now, Kdtydyana 
and Patanjali, the great grammarians, who handled the 
Sanskrit language as a living organic language and were 
always alive to modify the rules of Panini in accordance 
with the requirements of the growing Sanskrit language, 
added a few additional vartikas as exceptions to Panini’s, 
rule (sutra) 1 shashtyd dkro.se,' to account for the 

1 Katyayana the Vartikakara was aware of this fact. 



non-dropping of the genitive case-endings in>such forms as 
vdchoyuktih (the argument of speech), DEvdndm priyah 
(favourite of gods) and JJivdddsah (servant of heaven) 
etc. 1 In these forms, though no censure or reproach is 
implied the genitive case ending is retained. So according 
to Katyayaua and Pataiijali, the form DEvdndmpnyaU is 
an exception to Panini’s sutra shashthya dkrd&e and no 
censure or insult is implied there. Not only that, Patah¬ 
jali goes further and regards this term as honorific when 
he uses such sentences as prdpiijhd Dzmndm priyo 
natmshtijhah 2 (see Mahabhashya on II-iv-56) and tatra 
hluirdu dlryhdynh Devanam priyali dynslimdniti (v-iii-14)). 
Vamana-Jayaditya in Kdsikdontti (C. 650 A.D.) holds the 
same view and regards the form Dsvdndmpriyah as an 
exception to the rule shauhthyd akrdse. This is quite 
understandable when we know that the study of Kdsikd- 
vritti found much favour with the Buddhist scholars, who 
would naturally like to take the title Dtvdndmpriyah as 
an honourable epithet of the great Buddhist King, Asoka. 
Same is the case with the great .Tain scholar Hema- 
chandra who in his famous work Siddha Hernachandra 
Sabddimmmiia 3 regards the term PPndnd inpriyah as an 
epithet of honour. 

IV 

But the scene changes with the advent of the later 
grammarians. Ramachandra (C. 1350 A.D.) in his 
Prakriyd Kmimvdl and BhattojTdlkshita (C. 1600 A.D.) 
in his Siddhdnta Kaiunudi, make a bold departure from 
the line of earlier grammarians. They modify the 
exceptional Varttika ‘ Pevdtulmpriya iti cha ’ as ‘ Dzvd- 

1 To explain those forms from Panini’s point of view, we may say 
that vdchoyuktih, Devdndmpriyah, pasyatoharah were not in 
significant use in his timo. Tho form Sunah sepha (a 
sage) even then implied censure as we may guess from the 
story of Sunalj sepha in Aitareya Drahniana (Vll-iii). Tho 
form Div»(hha Panini may have dissolved as divas dr dasa 
and not dii'+dasa so L'lv'iddsa is not an example of aluk samdsa. 

" Jiaii/a(a's attempt to interpret the word as a synonym of markka 
is oh' tho point. His silence on v-iii-14 is significant. 

3 See the foot-note on Tatlva-bodkini by W. L. l’ausikar. 
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nam priya iti cha murkhe' by adding murkhe to it. 
According to them, the compound DPvanampriyah retains 
its genitive case ending, if it means markka (a fool); 
otherwise the form is Dp,vapriya t h (literally, a favourite of 
gods). Thus, by one stroke of the pen, they have condemned 
the honorific epithet of the great Buddhist Emperor and 
have made him a laughing stock of later Sanskritists. The 
modern Sanskrit Pandits, acquiring their grammatical 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language from Hiddhavia 
Kaumudi are surprised at the persistence with which the 
great Emperor glorifies himself by assuming the title 
Dr,vand mpriyah (a fopl, according to ttiddhdrita Kamnndi). 

V 

But literally, the form DPvdndmpriyah means ‘ a 
favourite of gods’. How can it be then used in the sense 
of markka ? This question, later commentators find 
hard to answer. Juanendra Sarasvati, the writer of 
Tattva hodhinl commentary on 8iddhanta Kanvmdi, 
remarks : “ Gods are pleased with those who offer oblations 
to them. The sacrifices, who offer oblations to gods, are 
worldly people and do not possess the real knowledge 
Brakmajhana. Therefore the favourites of gods (Devdndm 
priyah) are markka (fools).” VdsndPvadlkshita , the 
writer of Bdlamandrama on Hiddhanfa Kaumudi remarks ■. 
“The word deva , derived from root diva (to play), means 
playful fool. The favourites of fools are fools ; therefore 
Divdndm priyah means fools.” Kaiyata in his comment 
on Mahdbhashya on If—iv—remarks: “Favourites of 
gods are devoted to pleasure. They do not care for the 
study of Hdstras, hence they are fools. Thus the term 
Dilvdndmpriydk means fools.” But as we have said above, 
these explanations of the term Dp vdndmpriyah are far¬ 
fetched and hence unconvincing. They are in accordance 
with the dictum sthitasya yatis chintanlyd. The real 
motive of ascribing the contemptuous meaning to the 
term was to condemn (in meaning) the glorious title of 
Asoka, who was a staunch follower of Buddhism and 
whom the later Brahmanical writers viewed with 
disfavour. 
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The point in question would become still clearer, 
when we take into consideration the following point. If 
any contemptuous or reproachful meaning were intended 
to be expressed by the term Dsvdndm priyah, there was 
no need whatsoever for adding an exceptional Vdrttika 
DEvdndm priya iti-cha, to Pilnini’s rule Shashthyd dfonse. 
Censure or reproach being implied by the term DEvdndm 
priyah it would be easily covered by the antra itself; the 
addition of a varttika by Kattayyana and Patanjali would 
be entirely unjustifiable. The exceptional Varttika, 
DEvdndmpriya iti cha, can be justified only when the 
term is used in honorific sense. But the later Sanskrit 
grammarians, in their vehement prejudice against the 
Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, overlooked this simple fact, 
and by adding the word markka to the Varttika stand 
self-contradicted. 



HISTORY OF ‘R’ (•)’ IN KANNADA 2 

By Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.d., 
University Librarian, Mysore Unirrmity, Mysore. 


The existence of x in Kan art we was noticed by 
Caldwell' and latet', by Fleet and Kittel.' 1 But Kittel 

1 Here printed r. 
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pointed out that x was displaced in Kan. \ by r. The 
gradual replacement of this x by r, is pointed out here 
from the evidence of inscriptions. 

The following words contain y in the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions, ( i.e of the 6th and 7th centuries) :— 

aridu, (N.K. aridu), arid aril far idanu), idayul (idarola- 
ge), oyiveppaduvorum, ere (ere), edepajre, eyi, Kamara 
(Kammara), Kaye (Kare), Karu-urh. Kittere, Keye (Kere), 
Koredu (Koredu), ghanamniarittarnan, Tarekada (Tale- 
kadiua), teyavol (tereyamte), toyadu (toredu), toyade (tora- 
de), tori (tori', nurentu (nurentu), neradu (neredu), nere- 
don (ueredanu), peran (horaginavanu), Perjediya, poyagu 
(horagu), muru (iniira), Sindera (Sindora). 

There was difference in meaning in words with —r— 
and those with — r — in O. K :— 


(t) aridu ‘ having known ’ 
(2) Karo N : ‘ a Stain ’ 

Vb : ‘ to milk ’ 
to min ’ 


(1) aridu—‘impossible.’ 

... (2> Karo—N: (‘a bank,* ‘a 

shore ’ 

Vb. * to call ’ ‘ to 
invite.’ 


There is a large number of words of this kind:— 


(1) aro--N : a stone, a rock ... 

Vb : to bo disfigured, 
or defaced. 

(2) iri—Vb. to boat, to kill 

(3) Uri a coarse network made 

of rope or ratan, in 
which pots and 
other vessels are 
suspended from the 
beams of the house. 

(4) uru—Vb. to be, to exist, to 

settle, to lean on. 

(5) ere—w. a lord, a master, ... 

Vb : to pour out liquid 
((*>) ore—Vb. to ooze, to 
trickle down. 
n. a sheath. 


(1) are—N. the rear, the back. 

a half, 

Vb. to grind. 

(2) iri—Vb. to give forth, 

to rain. 

(3) uri—to burn, to glow. 


(4) uru—a village, a small 

town. 

(5) ere—a dark red colour; 

a worm in general. 
■(G) ore —Vb. to speak, 
to touch. 
n, similarity. 



(7) ore—the red painting upon (7) ore-declivity, 

the lower part of a crookedness, 

wall used as a des- bending, 

cription. * 

(8) Kere a tank ... (8) Kora—to scratch. 

(9) tere—to be uncovered ... (9) tore—a wave. 

(10) Pare—a drum ... (10) Pare a scale or coat of 


the onion, a fibre. 

(11) bare—to grow dry ... (11) bare to write. 

to disappear. 

(12) mare to disappear, (12) mare—a kind of deer. 

to forget, 
to screen. 


The context decides the meaning of the word in N.K. 
From a study of the words with r iu the inscriptions of 
the 6th and 7th centuries and the corresponding N. K. 
equivalents, we see that tire r has disappeared in N. K. 
(See appendix to this section for examples from the later 
inscriptions.) 


Hint or y of O.K. r. 

A study of the forms with r from the 8th century 
onwards shows that r is maintained throughout the 8th, 
the 9th, the 10th and lltli centuries. In the 12th cen¬ 
tury, we find r used for jp in an inscription, dated 1179. 
About the end of the 13th century, we find r replacing j 
in a few instances, e.g., neradu (1296) and neradirda 
(1296). The same tendency to replace r by r is found in 
certain areas in the 14th century, particularly in Shikari- 
pur Taluk. This becomes more noticeable in the 15th 
century in the same Taluk as well as in Seringapatam 
and Maddur Taluks (see in the Appendix 1415, 1420, 1431 
1468, 1474, 1477). Towards the end of the 16th century, 
the same tendency is found in the region round about 
Seringapatam. The replacement of r by r is more 
noticeable in the 17th century. In this century, both 
kinds of r are found in the same inscription where 0. K. 
had f. Towards the close of the century r is found less 
and less. In the 18th century, in spite of the occasional 
discovery of r forms, r had replaced r and from 1800 
onwards rdoes not appear in these inscriptions. 
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From this, it cannot be concluded that y actually 
lived in the colloquial speech of the people till the end of 
the 18th century. The occasional appearance of r in 
place of r in 1296, is sufficient proof that the people had 
already r in place of r, whatever the pronunciation of the 
latter may have been, and that the writing of only r was 
in vogue in poetry and literary compositions till the 16th 
century. The appearance of r and r in prose occa¬ 
sionally for O. K. r shows that r was not as common 
as r. 

Anyway, r finally disappears towards the close of the 
18th century. 

The earliest published Kanarese work is Kaviraja- 
marga by Nrpatunga (about 877 A.D.). Though it is a work 
on Rhetoric, it deals with grammar occasionally. The 
use of r there is in no way different from that in the 
Inscriptions of the 9th century adaya (1.13) Peyara (1.14) 
beye (I. 4(5) oiiidarol (I. 81) eralterakke (I. .114) miiyarola 
(I. 120) mlrada (II. 142) arivina (III. 81) kiridu 
(III. 175). 

As already stated in my paper on “ The History of 
P in Kanarese (BSOS VIII. 2), there are four O. K. 
Grammars:—- 

I. 1045. Kdnydvalokana by Ndyavarma. 

The author includes r in the alphabet (Sutra 6) and 
states that r becomes r before a consonant (Sutra 65). 
The examples he qnotes from ancient Kanarese works 
corroborate our inference about r in the inscriptions of the 
11th century. 

II. 1045. Karnataka Bhasd Bhiisana by the 
same author, Ndyavarma. 

He included r in the Kannada alphabet (Sutra 10). 
—ay is shown by him to be the suffix for the neuter stems 
ending in — v, adu + a r+a >adara (gen. sg. of adu.) 
(Sutra 56). In Sutras 185 and 187, he states that—kara 
and gara are used as suffixes in taddhitas or secondary 
derivatives, to mean 1 the maker of.’ Once again he refers 
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to r and states that roots ending in —ru have their past 
tense in —tta— (Sutra *229.) 

If we take his examples into consideration, the posi¬ 
tion of y is the same as the one< in the inscriptions of the 
12th century. The examples are mare, more (S. 10) 
adayol (S. 10 Com.) teru, poyu and peyu (S. ‘229 . 

III. 1260. Karnataka Sabdamani.darpana 
by Kesirdja. 

The author includes y in the Kannada alphabet (S. 
18). The position of r in this work is in no way different 
from that in the inscriptions of the 13th century. His 
examples under the following Sutras bear out the state¬ 
ment made above: 173, 181, 184, 188, 209, 210, 238, 
240. 

IV. 1604. Karnataka Kabrl&nnxdmna, 
by Bhattdkalaiiika. 

He includes r in the Kannada alphabet (Sutra l). 
The author of this grammar simply paraphrases in the 
following sutras, 352, 353, 354, 355, 369, 379, 483, 484, 
554, 566, 567, what Kesiraja has said in his Sabdamani- 
darpana. He is more a commentator on Ivosi raja’s 
grammar. Here we do not get any corroboration of the 
actual position of r, as he is discussing the forms in the 
ancient Kavyas and does not take into account the con¬ 
temporary speech. 

There is no grammar which deals with the language 
of the 17th century onwards till about the close of the 
19th century. 

The inferences are corroborated till the 14th century 
by grammarians. But the last grammarian has not con¬ 
sidered the language of his times. But the MSS. of 
literary works are liable to change at the hands of the 
scribes, commentators and editors of later years. The 
examples from Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vols. TI and 111 
have been taken to show that the evidence; of inscriptions 
are more reliable ; 

From K. K. G. Vol. II. 4413. Murukhanduga (46);' 
1424. Kareva (48) 1430. nereyadu (67) mereva (67), 1485. 


1 The number in the brackets denotes page. 
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baride, tore (136), 1500 mereduvu (143), erisiye (149), 
bari kaige (149), 1526. alkayina (209), 1535 muyanaridu 
(283), 1550. mohigalayike (236), 1590 adayol (313), 1599 
poyavarge (316), 1600 meyede (317), muyivalli (324) 1606 
inarigala (352) tuyubi (352), tori (353), 1611. Kayedeno, 
jlvisalayade (355), 1620. nireravare (362), 1640. Koradu 
(370), 1646 ayasuva (372) 1648 nere beye (375), 1650 
meyedan (383) ciyittu (383) jayittu (383) blrittu (383), 
guriyaytu (390), odayuta (403) neye (403), bedaruta (403), 
1672. Kaiseregondu (456) ayiyade (458), idaya (459), 
teradim (460). 1675 miiyaneya (465) ariyada (494), 1677. 
yeyuva (497). 

The y is less noticeable in prose works than in very 
high-class poetry, where archaic forms were specially 
selected and used. All the examples given below are from 
Kfivyas:— 

1680. tnTyida, inuridu (508), 1700. r very infrequent, 
baydeyeya, buddhidorasittu (525), beragagi (526) nuyai- 
vattondu (526.) 

We see y in Sarvajnavachana (e.g. about 1700 A. D.) 
very infrequently. 

e.g. ayivu, maravu, berilla (p. 566), 1712. teradali. 

K. K. U. Voi. ILL —(2)., 1715 eragida (5) 7311.teyeda 
(14) 1723. tdrittu (18), hariduvu, tariduvu, jayiduvu, uyi, 
nfreyara (19), tirrn.no, birrane, sarrane, (19), parunibal.e 
(21), 1740. maremadi (50). 1715. Orate, kareva, ariye (55). 
1750. Kayisidal, gayigajiyali (79), neyila, poyarnattu (85), 
kere, toye, aye (88) 1770. toyu (131), 1775 mayeyaro, 
toyoyaro (138), 1780. mareyalu, eyi, cragadiha (143), 1800. 
ayuhiniiiida, ayivuniaravc 1 . (161). 

r is found in poetry very rarely after 1710, but none 
in prose. 

After 1800, r is rarer still. 1830 ivarojagilla. K.K.C- 
III. (p. 187) 1840. bedare (191) ariyadiral, inuridu. 

No y is found either in prose or poetry after 1850 in 
K.lv.C. 

But the inscriptions are not capable of being changed 
by these editors or scribes. Hence the evidence of the 
inscriptions of the later centuries are to be relied on as 
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authoritative, till it is disproved by stronger and more 
authentic sources of information. 

This r is found in Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kanarese. In the words with-/ r—, found in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the 6th and 7th centuries, r is found intervocalic- 
ally and not initially. In his Dictionary, Kittel gives a 
few words (about 25) with initial y which are really 
corruptions or mistaken spellings of words with x —• 
In the following inscriptions y is found initially. 

1124. rodisi (to deride>, EC. V. Cn. 149 1224. Ratta- 
palli, EC. XI DN. 1800. yatta, rattiga, K.K.C. I, P. 402. 
1800. ratta Vedaihgarn. KKC. I, p. 401. Thus r is not 
found initially either in Tamil or Malayalam. But 
Sitaramacarlu in his “Sabdaratnli karamu ” (1929) gives 
on pp. 673-675 a number of Telugu words with initial r. 
C. P. Brown does not mention any Telugu words with 
initial r in his Telugu—English Dictionary in the first or 
second edition. In modern Telugu, as in N.K., initial or 
intervocalic r is not used. Tuju has not got this r at all 
now. In N. T., the distinction between r and r is dis¬ 
appearing in all parts of the Madras Presidency except in 
the extreme South :—kirudu and kirudu (vanity) ; ko.ru- 
da! and korudal (prayings); tarai and tarai ( ground) ; 
tayuvay and taruvay (proper time.) 

In the following T.—r—>T.—t—and T. yy>T.-— 
tt—:— 

Kayi and kati (to bite); tari and tati (a stick); koryam 
and kottam (triumph); Koyyudal and kottudal (digging) 
But- XX— is found in a large number of Telugu words, 
but these are pronounced, not as— ttr—or- -ttr—, but as— 
rr— . A few of them are mentioned here:— 

Tel. arja (a division of a chamber). K. are : irja 
(the male of the antelope); kar.ru (a ploughshare); 
Kirrumpurugu (a cicada, a noisy insect) ; Kurra (small 
youngf; kurri.(a milking cow); garre (a instrument for 
catching tish); gorre (a sheep); cliirra (a peg); cirru 
(anger); K. Sittu (anger); tur.ru (in haste); Skt. tvarita ; 
torra (a hole in the trunk of a tree); narra (a troublesome 
milch cow); payra (a bog!; purru (soft mire); burro (the 
skull); K. burude (the skull); barrc (a female buffalo.); 
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burn (a heifer); borfa (a pot-belly); K. bojju; Mirru (in 
rising ground); T. rnedu ; K. rnedu; M. Medu; mojxa (a 
Scream); K. more ; varru (a heap); sorra (a shark). 

The few corresponding words indicate that at one 
time Te— rr —was pronounced as—tt—or—tt—: 

The Telugu scholars or peasants do not pronounce 
these words as Tamil—rr—, but only as— rr —(a long r). 
Further in N. Te, the long rr—is shortened and— r — is 
used in place of r. In Kan. —rr —is found in some 
inscriptions, but the prononnciation is— rr —. In N. K. 
it is written and pronounced as— rr —. Surrembinam, 
(Ec. V. BL. 77). Kittel’s equating tirrane to tittane in 
his dictionary is wrong as can be seen from his own 
edition of SMI), p. 393 (SMD. S. 307). These are 
onomatopoeic words. In Tamil, r is used in place of 
—// -, —t—, —1— before—k—,—c—and—p. • 

I. — N —.(1) where — nr —>—rr—• 

Nws: amru—arru (then); inni—i.rru (now); enru 
or.ru (when); onru—orjru (one) 

( - 2) where — n —>— r —. 

tankaval—tarkaval (self-protection); tankolai—tar- 
kolai (Suicide); tancuttu—tarcuttu (self-reference); tan- 
celvam—tarcelvain (onceown property): tanpildi—tarpadi 
fa lark.) 

II. —l - >- r— 

TjWs: Utkatam—urkatam (an elephant in rut.); 
utkrstam—urkrttam (excellence); udgara urkaram (vomit- 
ting) ; utsarga—urcarkam (abandonment.); utpatti - 
urpatti (birth); kutsita—kurcitam (abhorence); tatkalam— 
tarkalam (thi' lixed time); tadbhavam—tarpavam (born 
of that); halatkaram—palarkaram (force, compulsion) ; 
bhaskaran—parkaran (the Sun) Vatsanabhi—Varcanapi 
(a kind of poison). 

ill. —l—>-r—. 

alpam—arpam (trilling); ulka -urkai (a meteor) ; 
kalka—karkam (drugs pounded for the preparation of 
decoctions, oils, etc.) : kalki—ka.rki (a horse) ; svalpam— 
sorpam (a little.); nalgati--narkati (bliss) ; nalkanavu— 
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naykanavu (a good dream); ualpendu—naypendu (a good 
Woman); nalclr—naycir (a good state). 

This change of —1—to—y— is also found in the 

O. K. of the inscriptions studied. Niyisidotn “ set-up ” or 
“ caused to stand.” is from nil—to stand. T. M. Nil— 
to stand. Te. Nilu—to stand. This root ‘nil,’ when 
converted into a causative, —1- >—y— in 0. K. as it does 
in O. T. niyuttu—to cause to stand, (of. p. 37’ niyugal, 

P. 38’ nirisida. What is the nature of this ? Cf. Nilisidom 
page 66’ part I. A., P. 67’. Part I. A. nihsido.) 

In Kanarese, roots teyu, peyu, and poyu form their 
past tense with —tt— , i.e. tettaiii, pettam, pottarii (KBB. 
229 Smd. 240). But this long —t— in the past shows 
clearly the following:— 

tey, pey, por, are the roots. When--da- the past 
tense suffix, is added ter—da>tetta; per—da>petta; 
por—da>potta. Unless—da-—is derived from 

< *—nta—(K.—y—) or —ta—(K.—y—), 
this change is impossible. Ter—* nta-- ter (n) ta ; the 
pre-consonantal nasal disappears; terra —tetta. Similarly 
for petta and potta. This shows that in O.Kau also 
rr>—tt—. 

In O. K. Kiridu > kuyu before Consonants, e.g. 
Kuyudadi. But before vowels kiyu > kit, e.g. kirn- -adi 
>kittadi; kiyu — esa] > kittesal (SMI) 181). This shows 
that in 0. K. —rr— used to become tt—. 

In Kanarese, peyagu is replaced by peda in compounds 
(smd. 173. K. S. S. 369.) e.g. pedaihgay, pedagay, 
pedadale. Kanarese grammarians state that r gives rise 
to r when pronounced with greater pressure and force. 
(KYV. 6; KBB. 10; SMI). 18 and 19. K.S.S. 1.) Accord¬ 
ing to these, r is a cerebral, (cf. p. 38. A. I). 1021 1 
nadoyeya). 

I suspect pera<peda <* peta. This gives us 
pedagay. In Tel. also we find peda in the same sense e.g. 
pedabuddhi (Uttara Kamayana 7 ch). This’peda fgives us 
a hint as to the probable reason of the grammarians to 
call r a cerebral, When single 

—y — is equal to —t—<—t— 

1 My book "Grammar of tho Oldest Kanarese Inscription.” 

48 
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Kan and Tel. voiced the intervocal single surds and used 
the sonant symbols for the voiced stoph. But when 
—yr— became —tt— or—tt—, the sound value was 
retained. Why it is —tt—or—tt— sometimes is at 
present unknown. 

Further, surds coming after —y— of roots in Kana- 
rese do not become sonants, but those sounds that come 
after r> Sonants. (Sutra 29 KBB; Smd. 65, 66; KSS. 
89 and 90. See page 42’ part I B.) This clearly shows 
that it is a stop and a surd. Further, this y when followed 
by a surd becomes r and, later, is assimilated to the surd. 
In idarke, —ay— is the suffix ; in place of —ad—, —ay— 
is used here, perhaps for dissimilation; idu ay—ke> 
idarke. This idarke > idakke in N. K. cp. T. idarku. 

Also, in the inscriptions r is used for representing the 
upadhmaniya breathing before —p— : 

1. nirpindam (E. C. II. 63. 1163. A. D.) 

2. payahpura is written payaypura (E.C. XIII 

P. 36.) 

3. bhavinah parthiveudran is bhavinarper—(52) 

E. I. XV. p.261110 A. D. ) 

4. Vigatabhayayas’ arpataka (67) E. 0. IV. Yd. 

60, 890 A. D. 

This mistake is due to the similarity in the shape of 
the symbol for upadhmanTya breathing and —r—, 0. K. 
X is used wrongly for Skt. r. e.g. ayula Kamara 
yudhi, ayudha-kaya and gaya in the inscriptions and 
grammars. Probably the pronunciation was like that. 

r is used in later inscriptions in place of —s— 

Puypa (6) E. I. XII. p. 271. 1189. E. I. XV p. 
33. 1189. 

Puypayudham (22) E. C, VII. Sk. 185, 1158 A. D. 
In Tamil,-—s— is represented by —t— 

Skt. puspa—T. putpam—a tlower. 

Skt. Visesakam —T. Visetakam—anything special. 

This suggests that Kan. r mag correspond to T--— 
t though this use of r may be due to a confusion with 
the upadhamanlya. 

All these show that r in Kanaresc is a cerebral 
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according to the grammarians. Since it is how lost in 
N. K., it is not possible to find out what its phonetic 
value may have been. That it represents a stop,- perhaps 
an alveolar, which can become ^ dental or a cerebral and 
not the continual r , is definite. 

Orign of O. K. r. 


I. (a) Pr. Drn. * - 

-t— after short vowels 

— 

Kan. 

T. 

M. 

i 

Tol. 

Tu. 

■ 

* 

—r— 

— r— 


— r— 

Pi- -) 

(— d — 1 

ara (virtue) 

a ram 



aru (Six) 

aru 

aru 

aru 

aji 

ari (to'know) 

ari 

ari 

or uka 

ari 

ere (lord, master) 

irai 

irai 


[eru (to ascend) 

eru 

eru 

eru 

eru] 

kore (to cut) 

kurai 

ku rai 

korata 

kore 

ter a (an opening) 

tira 

tira 

teracu 

tore 

toradu (to leave) 

tura 

tura 

toragu 

torapuni 

[nur (a hundred) 

nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

nudu] 

nere (to become complete) ... 

nirai 

nirai 

nerayu 

nerevuir 

Peran (an outsider) 

Pnan 

Pi ram 

Pera 


Poragu (outside) 

Puram 

Puram 

Purugu 


Veragu (alarm) 

Voruppu 

Yeri 

Veragu 

Verri 

( b) Pr. Drn. *—t— 

after long vowel 

s : — 


Kan. 

Tel. 

M. 

Tl. 

Tu- 

1. Niru vb 4 to reduce to 

niru 

niru 

niru 


powder n. power ashes’ 





2. Naru ‘ to stink ’ 

naru 

naru 

naru 


3. Pam ‘ to jump ’ 

Paru 

Paru 

Paru i 


4. here 4 Separate’ 

Vere 

Vcru 

Yeru | 

bete 

5. raaru ‘to barter, to ex¬ 

maru 

maru 

rn aru j 


change ’ | 





6. miru 4 to surpass ’ 

miru 

i niru 

miru 


7. more * the face * 

morai 

mora 

mora 



‘the chin ’ 




8. Saru ‘ broth ’ 

Caru 

Caru 

Caru 


9. Sure ‘ Plundering ’ 

curai 

Curai 

Cure 




(Sure) 



48 * 
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II. But Pr. Drn. *-nd—after long vowels>Kap.—a— 
and—T—and M.—nr.—K. Ida—T. I nja. v 

III. (a)But Pr. Dr. *—nt—(after short vowels) has 
K—nd—and T. ny—after a short vowel in the following:— 


T. 

Onju (one) 
an*u (then) 
inru (now) 
enra (wlien) 
konru (having killed) 
sonru (having gone) 
ninjru (having stood) 
kunru (to diminish) ... 
kanru (a calf) 
venru (Scorched) 


K. 

... ondu 
... andu 
... indu 
... endu v 
... kondu 
... Sandu 
... nindu 
... kundu 

... kandu (karu also) 
... vendu. 


Sometimes in colloquial speech of Villagers T.-nr.> 
—nn e.g, inru>innu ; enru>ennu; onru>onnu. Kanju> 


kannu ; as in Mai. 

onru>M. 

onnu ; 

Panji>Panni 

Venru >Vennu. 





(b) Pr. Drn * — nt 

i— (after long vowels): — 


K. 

T. 

M. 

Tel. 

Tu. 

—r— 

—nr— 

—r— 

—c— 

—j— 



(and later 

—d— 

— r — 



assimi 

— n— 




lation) 



u^u (to fix, to support) 

... finru2 

unnu 

unu 

uru 

toru (to appear) 

,.. tonru 

tonnu 

tocu 

toj 

muru (throe) 

,.. liiunru 

munnu 

mu(Ju 

muj 


In Tu., Kan x is found as —j—before (short vowels 
also:— 


K. aru ‘ to he dried ’ 

K. bari ‘ empty ’ 

K. karu * a calf ’ 

Kan r corresponds to Tu.—r. 

K. 

oragu “ to lean, to lie down ” 

kajru ‘ to vomit ” 

kiru “ to scratch ” 

kuri “ a shoep ” 

kesaru “ mud ” 

j aru “ to slip ” 


Tu. aj 
Tu. baji 

Tu. kamji (cp. T, 

kanru) 


Orag 

Karu 

Kiru 

Kuri 

Kesar 

Jir 
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besar “ to disgust ” 
ralru “ to transgress ” 

Saru “ to proclaim ” 

Sere ’* confinement *’ 

In two words Kan. 
K. adara ‘ of that ’ ... . 

K. here ‘ different ’ 


... besar 
... mir 

... ... Sar (cp. T. Carru) 

... t ... Sere. 

—y— corresponds to Tu. —t— 
... Tu. ayta 
... Tu. bete 


Kan. —r— corresponds to Tu. —d—?: 

after short vowels. after long vowels. 



K. 

Tu. 


K. 

T. 

ore ‘ 

a Sheath 

... ude 

naru 

‘ to stink ’ 

nadu 

kiru ‘ 

small ’ 

kidu 

nuru 

'100’ 

Nudu 

kere 

‘ a tank’ 

... kedu 

inaru 

‘ to change ’ 

madu 

Pore 

‘burden ’ 

... pudc*. 




mare 

1 a Screen ’ 

... made 




muri 

‘ to break ’ 

... mudi 





Some of the forms in T. with—nr—>—rr in Tamil. 
Both these have correspondences in Kan : 



T. Kan. 


anru 

1 then —andu 


inru 

1 now ’ —indu 


onru 

‘ when ’—endu 


anru 

T. arru 

K. atta 

inru 

irru 

K. itta 

enru 

erra 

K. etta. 


But the meaning in Kanarese is one of place whereas 
it is one of time in Tamil. 

K. atta = there; itta=here; etta=where ? 

This leads us to a consideration of the—rr— 

Pr. Dr.*—tt—is retained as yr in T. and M. In T. 
though written as —yr—it is pronounced as—ttr—in 
some areas and—tt—in other areas. Many people 
pronounce it as —tt—. Thus in Tamil Dictionaries, there 
are forms with — rr — and also with —tt— having the 
same meaning and used in the same sense:— 
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IV. (a) Pr. Drn. * —tt— after short Vowels 



K. T. and M. 

—tt—(—tt—) —rr— 

Te. 

—tt— 

(—tt—) 

T. and M. | 

K 

Te. 

Orri (pledgo, lease) (otti) 

Otte 

Otta Ottu. 

Orru (to gain) 

1. Ottu-compressed 

(ottu) (to unite). 

2. OUu-togother 

Ottu. 


3. Ontu-to agree with ... 

Ontu. 

Karrai (a Collection 

Katte (a broom) 

Katta. 

(Katyai) of hair). 



Kurram (a defect) 

Kutta 

Kudi. 

(Kuttam). 


Kuttu (to 

Kurru (to pound) 

Kuttu (to pound) 

(Kuttu) (to beat). 

and Kuttu (to pierce). 

Stitch) 

Curru (to go round) 

Suttu 

Cuttu. 

(cuttu). 



Parru (to seize, to hold) 

Pattu (to go over) 

Pattu (the hold in 
wrestling). 

Pattu. 

Purni (ant-hill), Puttu ... 

Putta 

Putta. 

Porra (that has been 

Petta 


obtained). 



Marru (again, besides) ... 

Mattu 

Mari, madi. 

Murru (a siege), (muttu) 

M uttu 

Muttu. 

Varral (dryness.) (Yattai) 

Battu (to dry) 

Vatta. 

i 

(b) Pr. Drn. — 

* — tt — after a long vowel : — 

K. 

Tim. 

Te. 

-t- (-t-) 

—rr— 

-t- (-t-) 

1. uta (firmness) 

urram 

utam u- 

2. ute (a spring) 

urru (uttu) 

uta. 

•h eta (a mechanism for 

erram 

etamu. 

lifting water). 



4. tete (clearness) 

terrain (certainty) 

teti. 

o. tot a (a garden) 

torram 

totamu. 

6. nat,a f stench) 

i narram fnattam) 

natamu. 

7. matu (a reply) 

1 marram ... 

i 

mata. 


In a few eases, the —rr— of T. corresponds to — j — 
of Kanarese and t— of Tel:— 

Carrn (to proclaim) K. Sara Te. catu. 

But T. and M. Kapparru (to protect). 1\. Kapadu. Te. Kapadu: 
where T. —rr— corresponds to K.— d. 
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Hence Pr. Drn. * —dd— 

K. T. Tei. 

dd rr — dd— 

(dd) 

(Kappadd) Kapadu (to protect) Kapparru Kapadu. 

Pr. Drn. * dd. after a long vowel: — 

K. T. and M. 

- r— ' — rr— 

Saru (to proclaim) 

(Te: cahi] carru 

turu (to winnow) turru 

APPENDIX. 

Examples Classified, 

8th Century— 

740 A. D. Edattorenada (6)* EC III My. 55. 

750 A. D. teruvudu (22J HG 4 ; tore (22) EC IV; nereyardi ( 1 ) 
EC III My. 6. 

800 A. D. olamgere (25) EC IV Sr. 160. 

9th Century--- 

810 arusasirakko (2) EC III Nj. 26. 
oreyar (2). 

865 nirugat (a set up stone) EC IV p. 200. 

nirisidon I Ant. Vol.XII p. 223, 

870 turugalol (6) EC VII III. 13 
884 turuvam (10) EC II 394 erida (12) 

888 Peddoregareya (8) EC I 2. 
taruvom (8). 

tombhattarusasirbhar (9). 
ontunuru (14) PIC T 2. 

890 Eroyamgamge (5 and 12) EC I 3. 

murubhattamum (9) EC I. 

890 Permugagero (74). 
tore (73). 
eritia (73). 

Vigatabhayaya sarpatakavabhasa—(67) PIC IV Yd. 60. 

898 Parekambalada (6). 

Parekere (3). 

rnuru (5) EC III 97 and 98. 

900 ariya (2) EC I 60. 

Ereyarasaiiige (2) EC I 60 
muru kallam (1) PIC II 443. 

* The number inside the brackets after the word denotes the line 
of the inscription. 
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Reroyam (3) EC IV Ch. 141. 

Turundavojala (10) EC IV HG 110. 
turugalol EC IV Kp. 17. 
ariye (9) EC IV Gu, 57. 

10th Century. 

900 irdu (4), Eroyappa (3) EC III TN 115* 

907 perataledivasam (8th day) (3). 

Kere (5). 
avarolago (7). 
irdu (4). 

910 Ereyapparasar (5), mereyapponu EC IV Hg. 103 (10). 

Kere EC III Sr. 134. 

920 Ereyappan EC IV HS 92. 

930 eridodo (2) terodavu (E., Nirisidom 11 EC IV Hg. 116. 

934 nirisidalu, EC VII HI. 23. 

940 parapimgo (7) perabagadalli (8). 

meredu (14) bedaruvinamte (19) EC II 138- 

971 nereye (7) EC IV Ch. 9. 

972 Korogala E C IV Ng. 51. 

977 o rag id a (5) EC IV Ng. 29. 

978 peddoregare (13), aru Sasirbbarum E C I 47- 

982 arivem (36) Porage (97) Kiridu (100) nereye (124), ivarol 
(104) here (107) perar (41) iridu (52) EC II 133. 

11th Century— 

1007 iriyo (9) paruva (10) iridu (9), ire (17) nirisida(23) tore (14). 
1012 turuvanikkisi (9) EC IV Kp. 1G. 

tallarisalko (13) EC IIT Sr. 140. 

1019 Kereya (10) eruvantu (15) iriva (23). 
areyatti (17) EC VII Sk. 125. 

■ 1021 nura, muraneya (l) avudarul (4), nadoreya (Chief?) (4) 

EC IV Ilg. 1G. 

Kiriya Coliyam EC III Nj. 134. 

1022 Kerege (18) EC TIT Md. 78. 

1031 Kereya (12) EC TV Ilg. 7. 

1050 Kereyam (15) eri (23) EC Vll Ci. 8. 
eragi (4) nirisidom (12) EC 1 30. 

1057 a rage (l) ariviiiige (4) Ereyamgana (4) Kondarembudu (20) 
Kere (33) EC IV Hg. 18. 

10G0 iridu (8) EC Vri Sk. 152. 

Ileggorege flO) Konareyirii (7). 

Kerovim (15) EC Vll Sh. 6. 
turugalarh (3) Tvaridu (3) EC III Md. 116. 

1069 Kere (8) yore (10) EC III TN 135. 

1070 Koreye (5) Kerege (IC EC I 49. 

1070 bordale (27) garde (27) galde (21) beddale (22) aregeroya 
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(23) harekara (24) EC VII Ci. 18 marevuge (13) kefeya 
(40) EC VII HI. 14. 

1085 arusasira (21) kerege (33) irivakava (41) ariyar (42) kiridu 
(43) pereyamdade (44) advantage (45) kumbarargge (56) 
harige (51) harige (47) EC VII Sh. 10. 

1087 eredu (19) ereya (17) munuru (15) EC IV 149. 55. 

1087 Torenada (6) EC IV Yd. 2. 

1092 kere (9) ponnara botta (7) (cf ponnarakotta EC IV gu. 93 
1049); turuvam (19) yerida (19) birda (14). 

1095 akereya (14) Kannagereyam (13) ; EC IV Kp. 49. 

1095 bedari (27) nura (35) kere (43) tore (46) EC I 57. 

1100 taledorade (39) EC II 69; nirisidom EC II 164. 

12th Century— * 

1107 turuvumaiii (8) nerenurusayiradaru nural verasu (12) 
peragikki (12) iridu (13) EC IV Ilg. 79. * 

1113 Ededorenada (3) ponnarakondu (5) pallikararum (8) EC 
III Nj. 44. 

1115 neremadisuttum (169) merevuttire (170) arusasiram (170) 
EC II 127. 

1117 arusasira (4) Heggere (29) EC IV Ch. 83. 

1123 neroye (35) munnura (54) EC II 132. 

1144 iridu (6) EC III Md. 22. 

1145 Sajjegeral (129) EC II 140. 

1148 oinuru (18) EC III Nj. 110. 

1159 ereyam (ll) peramgo (37) astabahirprapamcani (38) EC 
II 345. 

1163 nirpindam EC II 63. 

1175 yeradu (14) EC I 65 arade (23) kaggoreyumam (41) 
teradimda (57) EC II 240. 

1179 Oraintana (r is used for r) El XII p. 336. 

1180 ariva (12) muru (19) EC II 71. 

1195 muru (56) kere (54) EC II 335. 

1199 iriva (19) nereda (21) marevokka EC IV Ng. 47. 

J 3th Century— 

1203 bore (46) herimge (50) heruvaru (47) iridade (48) l^C VII 
Sh. 88. 

1206 hanavomdara (16) manedero (1*5) EC II 333. 

1217 murugumdigo EC II 170. 

1218 purpas* araribbara (12) kere (50) EC VII Sh. 5. 

1223 hadinaraneya (2) iridu (6) kero (9) turuvam (7) EC VJI Sk. 
175. 

1229 Virodisamvatsarada (4) EC III Md. 93 (r for r). 

1235 nerggiriyan (30) EC III ^Id. 121 (r for r). 
kereya (4) ondara (45) EC III Md. 121. 

1276 Mura (38) nalkara (36 and 58) hadinaruballa (42) eidafa 
(62) murara (71) hanneradara (79) EC III Tn. 97. 



1278 Kirukula (44) EC II 347 Deverakere (1.3) Korakoclahu 

(19 and 20) Makalakereya (21) EC I 32. 

1279 nurakke (32) ondaropadiya (33) EC II 336. 

1281 Edadorenada (14) EC 111 Tu. 100. 

1282 horagagi (27) hasaregallu (30; Edavallagere (22) EC II 334. 
1284 iridu (7) EC VII Sk. 140. 

1290 Hegguruvada (25) ippattaramane (32) aru (34) muru (42) 

EC III TN 27. 

1291 Horasumka EC VII Sh. 78. 

1293 Voleyakara (13) iridu (11) bemtekara (7) EC IV gn. 66. 

1295 eredu (15) Torenada (16) EC IV Oh. 65. 

1296 munuralu (9) kere (11) neradirddu (9) neredu (12) (r for r) 

EC T 45. 

1300 nurayippattararolage (9) here (41) terutta (37) E III 98. 

14 th Contury— 

1309 aruvattu (10) nureppatu (11) neradu‘(16) (r for r) EC VII 
Sh. 19. 

1312 Sarumanayakaru (6) iridu EC III Nj. 71. 

1319 Kere, tore (22) EC III Md. 100. 

1325 aru (4) nurahattakke (10) muru (23) kere (24) muvattaru 
(25) EC III, Tn. 99. 

1332 Karunisidharu (32) EC III, Nj.65, (r for r.) 

1336 Kamcagara (13) EC I V, yl. 38- 

1336 Kero (1) muvattara (4) tejula (9) Karanathamgo (4) EC TV 
ng- 36. 

1308 udugore (76) Tlorahodeya (67) EC VII Sk. 282. 

1368 mlridavanu (29) EC II 344 eredu (14) teruva (12) teruta 
(16) EC III Nj. 117. 

1376 Toranada (6) (/• lor r) EC VII Sk- 57 turuserorehohaga EC 

VII Sk. 57- " . " 

1377 Harahalli (6) EC VII Sk. 35. 

1390 Kero (9) erodu (25) EC VIT HI. 6. 

1390 Badngakere (11) marevokkara kava (18) EC I 39- 
1396 nuruyenlu (20) no r but, r. kere (24) EC VII Sk- 241. 

1396 miira (l7) maggadero (21) maduvodero (22) ganadcro (22) 
EC VII III- 71. .. 

15th Century.— 

1403 mal,liadereyanu (7) EC IV Hg. 47 aridu (11) EC IV 
llg. 60. 

1107 horaveyarago (l) EC IV (iu. 41. 

1411 torigo EC III Nj.;i37. 

1415 muiuru (2) (r anil not r) EC VII Sh. 31. 

1416 aledere (10) adudero (10) EC III Sr. 105. 

1417 Suregondaru (17) EC VIT Sk. 37, 

1420 mugalikero (39) No r EC VII Sk. 288. ?; 

1422 ad adore kumbaradoro (14) (I’rose) No r. 
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1430 yeradukottevu (19) EC TV ch, 159, EC VTT Sh. 40 5 

(prose). 

1481 —eradu kottevu (55) EC VTT Sh. 71 (Prose). 

1431 eradu (23) ganadero amedere (30) olavavu horavaru (31) 

Gandugere olagereva (40) No r. EC VII Sh. 71. 

1432 horavaru (20) EC HI Sr. 7. 

1437 Heggerege (19) Kuriterigo (No r) EC III Tn. 47. 

1437 Kamigereya EC III Ml. 4. 

1458 Kero (no r) (63) Kumbara (61) no r.- EC 111 Sr. 133 Keie 
(37) EC 111 Sr. 89. 

1474 Kaiigereya (no r) EC TIT Ml. 121. 

1477 Arasanakero (8) but vomdtikereyaru (11) no r. EC TTI 
Md. 77. 

1482 Kereya EC TV ch, 185. 

1484 eradu (ll) EC IV Ng. 59. 

1494 nuru (6) kere (6) EC III Nj. 100. 

1496 orevalli EC III Nj 33. 

1497 tere (11) EC III Nj. 115. 

16th Century— 

1509 Yar&gamhajli (9) EC IV vl. 18. 

1513 dhareyaneradu (69; 74) mulligere (98; 107) (Prose) EC IV 
ng. 81 (No r) 

1513 terigegalu (17) bogaraderige (17) ganacaraderige (no r) 
ahaderige asagara tenge nayimdara lerige Ivurnhhara 
(no r) terige (l9) EC' IV gn. 3 Karihola (l) kero (10) 
Huregadde (13) EC IN Tn. 37. 

1517 eradu (8) EC 111 my. 5- 

1519 baruva (9) Kuruha Javadevapagaudana (6) EC HI Nj* 
6356. 

1521 Sarvamanyada (5) paridevaya (8) EC TV yl. 21. 

1524 Olagere (217) no r EC VII Sh. 26* 

1527 eradu (10) EC HI Sr- T. 

1530 tarisi (26) eradu (27) maleyuru (7). 

1530 nanura aruvattaru (3) EC IV ch. 115- 

1532 muraneya (6) eradu (8) olavarehorvaro (9) EC IV ch. 115. 

1538 nura arpatlaneva EC III Md. 112- 

1541 kore (24) eradu (26) mura (21) EC VT1 Tn- 120. 

1542 Karachi (17) eradu (18) EC III Sr. 6. 

1544 mu)ii (29) (1 for r) Kereya (26) EC I 10. 

1556 eradu (14) EC HI Tn* 108 rnurake (18) (no r); aruvafctu- 

muru (19) EC VII Sk. 55. 

1557 talavariko (22) Kurnvadagra EC VII HI- 9. 

1585 yeradr. 06) (nor) EC III Sr. 40- 

1589 Kahbereya (9) EC III Md- 25. 

1600 eragidanu (4) (no r) EC II 204. 
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17th Century.— 

1605 Hamgarepurada (6) kerekatte (13) EC IV ch. 82. 

1622 menasugere (192) Volagere (199) Kembare (208) kere 
kelagana (220) Kerebadagana (221) (No r) EC III Tn. 62. 

1634 yaradu (30) yarisi (34) EC II 352. 

1634 Pareyamna (19) EC II 250. 

1639 Kere (146) no rEC III Nj- 198. 

1654 Keregal (47) Seruvagaranige (75) Samgitagararige (83) 
nurakke (88) adara (13). v 

1663 eredu (14) EC IV Hg. 85 No r. 

1663 arutirumale seve (46) kerekelage (59) EC III Sr. 13. 

1664 eradu (26) EC IV gu. 25. 

1666 eradu (17) EC IV yd- 53. 

1667 Kerekatte (112) EC IV yd. 43. 

1668 Kerohalli EC VII Sh. 81. 

1669 niuru (20) nuru (21) nurayippattaru (22) eradu (26) EC IV 

HS. 139. 

1670 aruvarahada (7) EC IV HG. 120 (No r.) 

1671 teru (26-28) arumamdigu (29) EC VII Sh. 3- 

1685 eredu (18) Valagere (22, 25) EC III My. 7. 

1686 aru (99) eradu (105) kerege (143) EC III Sr. 14. 

18th Century.-- 

1700 Kallanirisidam EC I 71. 

1722 teruvahanavanu (8) terigehanava (10) EC VII Sh. 21. 

1722 koreyalli (441) Jlelekerege (445). 

Sattikeremathakko (No r) (503) kuruvada (493) huttaremelo 
(428; 540) huttare (508, 530, 532, 549, 594) kere (529, 
530) korege (574) patnagere (590) nura595 (nurippattara 
(628) Vojagere (637) nurahanneradu (681, 682, 685 
709) muru (684, 709) eredu (710) EC III fir. 64. 

1724 oinuru (150) kere (155, 158, 161) terige (164, 165) hadimuru* 
(175) ovodu (191)- 

1741 Kumbaragumdige (159) kere (170) EC IV yd. 58. 

1748 Kerehatti (308) borage (317) llaiiidugore (358) Kereyeri 
(358) Kattegoro (378) idara (382) kerege (476) kero 
(1350) ippattaru (1372) EC III Tn* 63. 

1759 teruva (10) pujogararu Mamnvagararu (9) terigo (31) 
horagu (46) EC IV ch. 101. 

1762 nura aravattelu (17) nura ippattaru (14) EC IV yl. 63- 

1762 aranura ippattu (20) aruvattu (17) EC IV Ng. 7. 

19th Century.— 

1825 nurokkalu (19) E I 25. 




SOME NEW SANSKRIT VERBS IN 
KSHIRASVAmT’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE AMARAKOSA 

By Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, m.a.. i>. eitt., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of Wales College , Jammu, 

■—»—~ 

Kslrirasvaml, in his commentary on the Amarakosa, 
while explaining the derivation of Sanskrit words, men¬ 
tions certain verbs, the meanings and sometimes the forms 
of which differ from those given in the Dhatupatha of 
Panini. Some of the verbs mentioned by him do not 
occur in Sanskrit literature as known to us. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of these verbs:— 

ad a^charye —while deriving the word ajjhatd 
“ N. of a plants,” KshlrasvamI says, “ ajjhatd&charyakd- 
risarhghdtd, ‘ ad d&charye ‘ dbhvtatvat ’ ”. Prom this it 
appears that he derives both ajjhatd and adbhuta, from ad 
“ to bo astonished.” We do not know of any such verb 
in this sense in Sanskrit. In the Unadikosa (V 689), 
adbhuta is derived from bhu with the particle ad as 
wpayada and utach as a suffix (adi bjmvo Utach). 

a * Sabde’ —In deriving Umd, Kshirasvami says 
“ avate Umd an &abde. ” Now we have in the Dhatupatha 
u “ Sabde ” but not U. 

ribh “ to grow.”—In deriving arbhaka he says 
nbliyate vriddhim prdjnjate arbhakah. No verb ribh 
occurs in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. In the 
Enadiko6a, arbhaka is derived from the verb r, with bha 
as a suffix artigribhydm bhan (III 440). 

ed “ ? ”—in deriving ednlta “ A Buddhist temple 
containing relics ” he says, “ edyate eddkam ” but he gives 
no meaning of eil, nor does this verb occur in the Dhatupa¬ 
tha or in Sanskrit literature. 

765 
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kiti “ ? ”—In deriving klchaka lie says kiti chakati 
but gives no explanation. Similarly in deriving klkasa he 
says kiti kasati kikasam with no explanation. The only 
verb available in the Dhatupatha is ki “ to know ” the 
present form of which is chiketi. In the Unadikofsa, 
klchaka is derived from chik “ to endure ” with metathesis, 
chlkayaterddyanta viparyayateha. (V. 724). 

Jcra “ yatan ”—In deriving kravya ' he says 
“ kravate, kmyate, yatan .” In deriving krwra he says, 
“kran yati Kantilye No such verb occurs in the 
Dhatupatha, though along with plan yatan, it is said, 
“ klun ityeke." But kran does not occur there. Krura is 
derived in the Unadikosa from hit “ to cut,” the verb 
being changed into kru “ krite&chhah kmclia ” (II. 188). 

Chlw “ to fix.” -In deriving chheka he says, 
“ dulyaate pancharadan sthdpyante." In the Dhatupatha 
chho has the sense “ chhedanc." No sense of “fixing” 
is available in Sanskrit literature. 

turn “ ? ”—In deriving tumvla, lie gives an optional 
etymology “ tvrnv an a r ova." No such verb is available. 
We have no such verb in Sanskrit. The nearest verb is 
tumb “ to oppress ’’ (laid ardane). 

jdch or pimcha “ yatan.'' —In deriving pichu 
“ cotton,” he gives an optional derivation “ picliayati va 
pick a yatan." Similarly he derives pechaka “ owl ” from 
pic hi yatan. There is no such verb in the Dhatupatha or 
Sanskrit literature. 

parnj “ ? ”—Tn deriving pvmja lie says, “ pamjyate 
paiiijah ” and gives no futher explanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

bradh “ ?”—In deriving bradhna he says “ bradhate 
bradhnah without any further explanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

mayadh “ ydjdrthah x tat a a vd ."—In deriving 
May tdhdh lie says “ Mayadheti ydjarthalj kandvadi ” or 
“ Mayadhyati stoat) Mayadhah But in Panini we have 
“ Mayadh yah par ivesh tune ” belonging to kandvadi 
(III. 1.27*. 

rasa “ dlptyarthah." — In deriving rasi he says 
rasih saard dlptyarthah ” and in deriving rasmi he says 
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“ ralmih prayrahd valyddih , rasih son rah." No such verb 
exists in the Dhatupatha or in Sanskrit literature. In 
the Unadikosa both rdsi and rasnii have been derived 
from as, the verb ai being changed to ras (asi pandyyd 
ruddyalukamha IV. 582 and amote raki cha rasmih 
IV. 495). 

laS, “ to cut.” —In deriving lasvna lie says “ la&ati 
chhinatti rdqdn .” Similarly in deriving paldkv he says, 
“ apalaiyafe kltyafe paldsam. In the Dhatupatha we have 
lakh kdntau and las sleshardkrhlanayfdi, but no las. 
Bohtlingk- Roth’s Lexicon, however, mentions las 
silpaynye and states that it is various reading for las. 

vahksha “ ? ”—In deriving vahkshana ‘‘ groins ” he 
says vahkshate vahkslianah but we have no such verb in 
the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature, the nearest verb 
available being raki Kavfilye or raki gatyarthah. 
I3ohtlingk-Roth’s Lexicon compares it to “ Vakshand ” 
“ belly.” 

pivu “ kshtpe .”—In deriving vivvdka “ the charms 
of a woman,” he simply says “ viva ksliPpe." But no such 
verb is available in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

vrid “ ? ”—In deriving balirarda be says “ ball n 
vridafe and he gives no explanation of vrid., Nor does 
this verb occur anywhere else. 

vyad “ udyame ."—He derives vyad a “ beast of prey ” 
as “ ryadati hantum vyad udyame." There is no such verb 
available anywhere else. 

shfap or slap “ pratiyhdte." —He derives vishtapa 
from “ shfap stay pratiyhdte." No such verbs are available 
in Sanskrit, fn Unadikosa vishtapa is derived from vis 
( vitapavishtapavUipdlapdh III. 482). 

hall “ yhnrnane." —He derives hallaka “ a kind of 
red lotus ” as “ hallati yhnrnane." We find only hal in 
the Dhatupatha which means to plough “ vilekhane," but 
holla does not occur anywhere. 

Now we have no positive evidence to show that 
the above verbs are entirely fanciful. As regards shfap or 
stop, Prof. Turner, in a private communication to me, 
thinks that it may possibly be a recreation from Prakrit 
thavei, thavai. connected with sthapayati, but the short a, 
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he says, is a difficulty. As regards hall “ to roll,” Prof. 
Turner cites hallai “ moves ” and compares it to Nepali 
hallinu, Panjabi hallna “ to move.” Again, the appearance 
of kru side by side with klu is quite natural, considering 
the parallel pronunciations of ra and la in the various 
regions of India. 

We have no definite evidence for the actual 
existence of the other verbs given by KshTrasvami. Perhaps 
subsequent investigation may throw some light on this 
matter. 



THE MUT4TI0N OK I, U, E AND 0 
IN KANNADA 

By T. N. Sreekantaiya, m.\.. 

Lecturer in Kannada, Maharaja’s Collar, Mysore. 


I. 

The speech-sounds that constitute a word or a sen¬ 
tence are never independent of one another. They mean 
somethin# only in combination and are hence uttered in 
combination. Man may lack forethought in most of his 
manifold activities ; but in speech at any rate, the succes¬ 
sion of sounds is so quick that he cannot but have an eye 
on the neighbouring sounds while he is articulating the 
preceding or the following one. Phonetics has revealed 
to us that a sound is never pronounced exactly in the 
same way in two different combinations. Its articulation 
is modified ever so slightly to make easier the transition 
from and to the adjacent sound (or sounds). In many 
cases the latter exerts such a strong influence that the 
sound, in question is replaced by another which is more in 
harmony with the disturber. This accommodation of 
sounds which goes by the general name of ‘ Assimilation ’ 
is a very wide-spread linguistic phenomenon. It affects 
both vowels and consonants, is regressive as well as pro¬ 
gressive and displays a surprising variety of forms. 

A particular type of Assimilation, variously called 
‘ the Harmonic Sequence of Vowels, ’ ‘ Vowel-harmony,’ 
‘Umlaut,’ ‘the Mutation of Vowels,’ 1 and so on, is of 
special iuterest to the student of Dravidian philology. It 
occurs when a vowel is assimilated partially or completely 


‘ Mutation ’ is the term generally employed in the present paper. 
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to another vowel that precedes or follows it in the next 
syllable. Caldwell 1 noted the existence ol this phonetic 
principle in the liravidian languages, especially in Telugn, 
and even drew attention to the correspondence of Dravi- 
dian in this respect to the so-called Scythian languages 
like Turkish. The authors of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey observe however that clear evidence of the ‘ har¬ 
monic sequence of vowels ’ is found only in Tejugu, and 
suggest that this phenomenon may be traced'to the influ¬ 
ence of an outside agency, most probably the Munda 
languages. 2 The variety of vowel-harmony referred to 
here is the assimilation of front vowels to back vowels 
and rice verm ( i.c ., i > u and u > i) found chiefly in 
Telugu inflexion. It is to be admitted that other Dravi- 
dian languages like Tamil and Kannada show few traces 
of this phonetic principle in their inflexional system. 
Caldwell 2 considers the series mad-utt-eve ‘ we do, ’ 
mad-utt-ir-i 1 you do ’ and mad-i-d-ev-u ‘ we did ’ as an 
instance in Kannada of the ‘ harmonic sequence of vowels,’ 
the final -e, -i and -u, according to him, occurring in har¬ 
mony with the character of the preceding vowels. It 
must be observed here that the -u in madidevu is no 
inflexional suflix but only a euphonic addition and more¬ 
over has not in the least been influenced by the preceding 
front vowel -e-. The other two forms mad u tteve and 
maduttiri are very late developments in the language being 
found only in Modern Kannada ; their equivalents in Old 
Kannada are madidapevu and inadidapir. The final -e in 
maduttene is really the particle of emphasis 5 which 
remains constant through most of the conjugational forms 
of the present tense; compare maduttane ‘ he does, ’ 
inaduttave 4 they (neut.) do, ’ etc. Even if we grant that 

1 Caldwell: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages, 

p. 180-2. 

2 T. r<. 8., IV, p. 288. 

3 Op. cit., p. J82. 

4 -evu <-ein + u: note the existence of forms without the -u, 

like tivduvem ‘ we shall set straight ’ (Smd. Sutra 220). 

5 Compare the dialectal forms madutenu, madutanu, etc. See 

also It. Narasimhacharya, History ot Kannada Language, 

p. 07. 
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in maduttiri this -e is seen to change into -i under the 
influence of tho preceding -T-./lie rule is seen to break 
decisively in tho singular form miiduttiye 4 thou doest. ’ 
And, of course, all this has nothing whatever to do with 
the assimilation of front and hack vowels to each other. 

The only certain instances in Kannada of the assimi¬ 
lation of i>u and u>i are found to occur not in the 
early strata of the language but only in its Mediaeval and 
Modern stages; even here it is not in inflexion that we 
notice it but only in derivation as the following examples 
will show :— 

i*> u 

nuiruku < murid-ku ‘ a fragment. ’ 
biruku < biri + ku ‘an opening’ 
tirugu < o. k. tiri + gu ‘to turn ’ 
luidugu 1 < o. k. pudi-Km * to hide’ 
tilupu, tiluhu < o. k. LilWpu ‘ to make known ' 
vn-ulm, uruvu < o. k. urid pu ‘ to cause to burn ’ 
mnduru < «>. k. mudir+u ‘ to shrink ’ 
usuru < o. k. usir+u ‘ to breathe' 
u > i 

hasigo < o. k. pasu+go ‘ division, share ' 
adige < o. k. adubge ‘cooking’ 
utlige < o. k. udurge ‘ dress’ ; contrast udupu. 
garike < o. k. karunke ‘ tender grass ’ 

Tt will be noticed that all these are cases of develop¬ 
ment from Old Kannada to Med. and Modern Kannada. 
Such simple assimilation of front and back vowels to each 
other cannot in any sense be regarded as the exclusive 
feature of any particular family of languages. 

n. 

There are, however, subtler types of vowel-assimila¬ 
tion which have played a very considerable part in the 
development of many Dravidian languages. One of the 
most important is what it is proposed to call here the 
4 Open Vowel Mutation,’ that is, th emutation of i > e and 

1 Hudugu, however has been already recorded in O. K. by Kesiraja in 
the Dhatupatha (p. 223) of his Sabdamanidarpana (c. 1260) 
References in tho present paper are always to the Karnataka 
Sahitya Parisat Edition, (Bangalore, 1920). 
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u > o in the initial syllable of a word when, followed by 
a, ai, or e in the next syllable. Caldwell remarks 1 that 
in Tamil pronunciation i acquired the soutid of e before 
the consonants t, n, r, r, 1 and 1 when followed by a or ai; 
and that u acquires the sound of o before all consonants 
when it is not followed by a orai. He characterises the 
former as “ a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, 
as distinguished from that of the other languages of the 
family ”; with regard to the latter he observes that “ in 
Telugu, o is generally used in writing those words.” 
The fact is, this phonetic principle is not restricted either in 
its features or in its application as the observations of Cald¬ 
well or of the authors of the I. L. S., who followed him in 
this respect, would iead us to believe. Mr. K. V. Subbiah in 
his ‘Primer of Dra vidian Phonology’ 2 notes better the 
pervasive character of this mutation (which he'terms the 
‘ a-umlaut’) and lays down that the Primitive Dravidian 
initial i and u respectively become e and o before cerebrals 
and liquid consonants when followed by a, in Classical 
Kannada, Telugu and Tulu and also in New Tamil and 
New Malayalam. The following are a few of the exam- 


pies as given by him 





Tamil ; 

i 

Mai. 

i ^ 

Kan. 

* c 

Tulu 

Telugu 

idadu (left) ... j 

idle 

eda 

eda 

edamu 

inai (couple) ... | 

irue 

ene 

ine 

ena 

iraval (borrowing) 

iravu 

eravu 

eravu 

eravu 

lai (leaf) 

ike 

u - 

cle 

> o 

ere 1 

... 

udal (body) 

udal 

odalu 

odalu j 

odalu and ollu 

urai (Scabbard) 

ula*. 

ulc 

ule ! 

ula 

ulai (forgo) 

lira*. 

ore 

oro 1 

ora 


Even Mr. Subbiah’s observations are not sufficiently 
precise and accurate. The present paper is primarily 
concerned with Kannada, but a passing reference must be 

1 Com. Gr. Dr. Lang., p. 136-7. 

2 Ind. Ant., XXXVIII (1909). 

3 Ibid. p. 167 and 170. 
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made to the case of Tula in this connection. In Tulu we 
meet often with alternate forms of words, one without the 
mutation and the other with it. Here are a few examples. 1 


Tamil 

| Tulu 

; 

Kannada 

vilai ‘price’ 

! 

... s bile, hole 

bele 

viral ‘finger’ 

birclu, herein 

beral 

ilai ‘leaf’ 

... j ire, ole 

! ele 

idam ‘place’ 

... ide, edo 

edo 

pukai ‘smoke’ 

puge, poge 

poge 

mulai nail’ 

... nude, mole j 

mole 


What does this mean ? One is inclined to regard the 
forms without the mutation as those native to Tulu which 
in this respect agrees with the non-mutation languages, 
Tamil and Malayalam. The forms with the mutation are 
likely to be later developments, probably introduced into 
Tulu under the influence of Kannada. 

Mr. Subbiah lias given only those words in which 
i and u stand right at the beginning. But the mutation 
is not restricted only to these cases; it occurs even when 
the vowel is preceded by a consonant so long as the vowel 
belongs to the first syllable of the word. The only condi¬ 
tion that seems to be necessary is that the vowel which 
undergoes the mutation must be accented.' 2 3 And in 
Primitive Dravidian (as well as in Kannada and Tamil) 
the accent fell on the root-vowel which usually belonged 
to the first syllable of the word. Again, it is not merely 
before ‘cerebrals and liquids’ that this mutation takes 
place, but before other consonants too, like the velars and 
the dentals. The place of articulation of the intervening 
consonant does not matter at all. The following cognate 
words from Tamil, Kannada and Tolugii illustrate both 
the issues raised in this paragraph. 

1 For the! Tulu forms given here [ have depended upon the Tulu- 

Enijlisli Dictionary by Rev. A. Manner (Mangalore: Basel Mission 
Press). 

3 Hence when the i or u does not occur in the first syllable of the 
word, the mutation too does not occur. Cp. Kan. eU'dam humiliation’, 
kudarc ‘horse;’ (Tarn, kudirai), kur/rda ‘blind man’ (Tam- kurudan). 
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Tamil 

Kannada 

' Tolugu 

cidaru ‘to scatter’ 

kedaru 

cedaru 

nikal ‘to do’ 

negal 

negadu 

pukal ‘to praise’ 

pogal 

pogadu 

mutal ‘a beginning’ ... j 

modal 

modalu 

inunai ‘a point’ ... ... 

mono 

mona 


Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to note 
the phonetic reasons for this mutation. We* are here 
dealing with the live simple vowels i, u, e, o, and a, and 
the diphthong ai. Among these we need not consider 
separately the diphthong since it is always represented 
by e in Kannada and even in Tamil has very little diph¬ 
thongal character being pronounced very much like a. 
The following table indicates roughly the tongue-positions 
and the inter-relations of the live simple vowels : 

Front Back 

close i u 

mid 1 e o 

open a 

The close vowels i and u are produced by raising the 
front and the back parts respectively of the tongue to the 
highest point in the mouth consistent with their being 
vowels; the open vowel a is produced with the tongue 
held as low as possible. The vowels e and o are produced 
with the tongue-position approximately midway between 
that of i, u and a. lor our present purpose, e and o can 
he classed with a as open vowels in comparison with 
i and u which are definitely close. It now becomes clear 
how a following open vowel exerts influence on the preced¬ 
ing close vowel and converts it into the corresponding open 
one. It will also be seen that the name 4 Open Vowel 
Mutation* appropriately characterises this phenomenon. 

Thus, we find that the Primitive Dravidian i and u 
(in the initial syllable of a word/ when followed bv ail 

1 The corresponding cardinal vowels [e| and [o] are strictly 
termed semi-close, the semi open [z and [V] coming between them 
and a. But, since . 3 1 and [ V] do not seem to have existed at least 
in Classical Kannada, its e and o must have been more open than the 
corresponding cardinal vowels. 
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open vowel 1 .are found in Kannada as e and o respectively. 
The following examples will show that this mutation is 
universal in Kannada. The Tamil forms given for 
comparison may be taken to nv- resent the quality of the 
Primitive Dravidiau vowel under consideration. 



i > o * 


11 > O 

Tamil 

Kannada . 

1 Tamil. 

Kannada. 

ifcal ... 

esal 1 petal ’ 

unar 

opar to perceive* 

irai 

ere ‘ sprinkle 

uranku ... 

■oragu ‘ to recline? to 

ilavarn ... 

elava * the silk-cotton 


deep ’ 


tree ’ 

kutai 

kode ‘ an umbrella ’ 

ijamai ... 

elave ‘ young age ’ 

kulai 

gole ‘ a cluster ’ 

kita 

kedt' ‘ to lie down ’ 

kulal ... 

kolal ‘flute ’ 

kilamai .. 

kelave old H*ge ’ 

ourai 

sore (M. K. sore) ‘ a 


scropufl-’.O.K.) j • 


kind of gourd ’ 

cirappu ... 

serapu (O.K.) * panulr, tutai 

todo ‘ to wipe ’ 


cerapu (M. K.) ) 

nu tal 

nosal 1 fore-head ’ 

oil a 

kola ‘ a few ’ 

punal ... 

point 1 a river ’ 

cirai 

son; 4 captivity ’ 

pnraj 

pora! r to roll over ’ 

tirai 

lere ‘ a wave, a wrinkle 

pulam ... 

pola ‘ a held ’ 

nilal 

nelal si uh low 

mutalai... 

mosahi a crocodile ’ 

ninai 

none ‘ to remember ’ 

muram ... 

mora ‘ a winnowing 

pinani ... 

pepa a corpse ’ 


fan : 

pint 

pent another ’ 


more kinshi]), etc.’ 

vira 

here ‘ t.> lear ’ 


mogo ‘ to draw water ’ 


etc. 


etc. 

It is 

obvious that if tli 

c accented 

i or u is followed in 

the second syllable by an i 

or u, it remains unchanged, 

since both of them are close voweb 

s. It also remains 

unchanged when the word 

which contains it is monosyl- 

labic, for 

in this case there 

will be no 

following vowel to 

affect it. 




.Examples: (a) when both the vowels are close — 

Tamil . 

i 

Kannada. 

'Tamil. 

Kannada. 

itu 

idu to place ’ 

utu 

udu ‘ to dress ’ 

ill 

ili ‘ to descend ’ 

kulir 

kulir ‘ cold ’ 

kili 

gili ‘ a parrot * 

kuti 

kv.di ‘ to drink * 

ciritu 

kiridu ‘ small 

curu! 

suru] ‘ to roll up * 

tiri 

tiri ‘ to turn 

tuti 

tudi 4 to flutter ’ 

nimir 

nimir ‘ to become 

])uri 

puri ‘ a string * 


erect ’ 

puli 

puli a tiger ’ 

piti 

pidi 4 a female 

muluhku. 

muluhgu ‘ to drown ’ 


elephant ’ 



miku 

rnigu ‘ to exceed * 



vitu 

hidu to give up ’ 




1 Tlie vowels Unit concern us in Kannada are a and e. O does 
not occur cither finally ot in the second and the following 
syllables in a Kannada root-word. 
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(. b ) where the word is monosyllabic— 

t \ f 

il ... --il l ‘house’ uy ... uy to carry 

iru ... ir ‘ to exist ’ pun ... pun ^ aboil’ 

pin ... pin ‘back’ pul ... pul grass’ 

There are some interesting cases which confirm these 
observations. The root-word remains free from mutation 
while a. derivative (or a cognate wordi undergoes it since 
favourable circumstances occur only in the latter. Thus, 
we have— 

sudu ‘to burn’; but sodar 2 Might 7 (Tam. cutar); 
sodar has survived even in Modern Kannada as sodalu. 

nil 4 to stand 7 ; but nela ‘the earth 7 (Tam. iiilam), 
nele 4 an abode 7 (Tam. nilai), nelasu ‘ to abide 7 , etc. 

bil 4 to sell 7 (this is a very rare word in Old Kannada 
itself; Kesiraja records it in the Dhatupatha as “J3il- 
vikraye 77 (Tam. vi!i; but bele ‘price 7 (Tam. vilai). 

mun.‘front 7 ; but moue Mi point, the front of the 
battle, etc.’ (Tam. munai). 

mill ‘a thorn 7 , but mole ‘a nail 7 (Tam. mulai). 
Compare also nir-nir with nir-neram, 1 both of them 
adverbs meaning 4 without cause 7 (nir—here seems to be 
the Sanskrit upasarga nir-). 

So far, we have considered only those cases where a 
single consonant intervened between tile, affecting and 
the affected vowels. This seems to be one of the governing 
conditions of the mutation. For, when two consonants 
intervene, the initial vowel seems to get a sort of double 
protection; the affecting vowel recedes farther from it 
and becomes powerless to cause the mutation, as the 
following examples show: 

i u 

Tamil. Kannada. Tamil. Kannada. 

tinkal ... lineal the moon, etc.’ kuppai ... kuppo ‘aheap’ 
pillai ... pilje ‘ a child ’ kurram ... kutta ‘sickness’ 

viiiai . ... hille ‘ a disc ’ 

1 Compare Kan. pinfil ‘back yard,’ kllil ‘down floor,’ etc. 
Sudani occurs in Kpi, Car., V, Shikarpur. 1/5 (b) ; but it seems 
to be a scribal mistake. The regular sodaru occurs a 
number of times in the same inscription. 

^ There are also other readings for these words: ner-nor and 
ner-naiam (Smd., pp. 280, ;j02); blit these again are likely 
to he scribal errors. 
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. There are however some exceptions to this rule : 

Tamil. Kannada. 

kuppam ... koppa ‘a hamlet* 

imittai ... motto it bundle’; there is also mute, 

which presupposes * iriutto in Kannada, 
munnai -... monne ‘ the day before yesterday ’ 

mullai ... molle ‘ a variety of flower’ 

Lastly, we have to note a very important limiting- 
condition for this mutation. It affects only derivation 
and not the regular influxion of the language. That is to 
say, when inflexional terminations are added to root- 
words in the language they remain unaffected even though 
the other conditions are favourable to the occurrence of 
the mutation. The entire section of verbal conjugation 
in Kannada grammar can illustrate this, but here are two 
examples; 

ir ‘to be’: ire, iral, irade; iran, irar; iravu 
‘ existence ’. 

sudu 4 to burn ’ : sudo, sudal, sudade, etc. Compare 
also the indeclinables life ‘much’, niige ‘much’, etc., 
which are really derived from vuru, vmigu, etc. 

The examples of the Open Vowel Mutation which we 
have here examined are all really cases of derivation from 
the Pre-Kannada to the Kannada stage. In the Kannada 
language itself, even in its earlist records, we find that 
any word capable of undergoing this mutation is already 
affected and shows only the form with the mutation. 
Thus, in the Primitive Old Kannada Inscriptions' there 
occur only forms like edo ‘ place,’ tore ‘ to open,’ nela 
‘ the earth,’ vele ‘ to grow,’ kode ‘ an umbrella,’ pola ‘ a 
field,’ etc. In the Tagare plates of the Kadamba King 
Phogivarma (C. the end of the 5th century A.C.) which 
arc in Sanskrit there occur a few lines of Kannada writing 
at the end. These contain such words as eradu ‘ two ’ 
(Tam. irardu), kejre (op. Tam. cirai), ‘ a tank,’ modal ‘ the 
beginning’ (Tam. mutal 1 , and kclagu ‘below’ (Tam. 

1 Some observations on this poriotl of tho language can he found 
in Section Ill of this paper. 



kijakku) 1 * . It is very rarely indeed that \\o conic across 
a form without the mutation. Probably the only definite 
instance in P.O.K. is ‘ nile ’ for the expected ‘ nele ’ which 
occurs in E.C., II, Sravanabelgola, 84 (0. 7O0)\ There 
is little doubt that Kannada had been definitely afflicted 
by the Open Vowel Mutation by the time it set up as an 
independent language. One curious fact needs our atten¬ 
tion. Though Kannada bears closer kinship with Tamil 
than with 'JYlugu, we observe that Kannada sides with 
Telugu in being affected by this mutation, while Tamil 
and its ancient offshoot Malayalam are free from it at 
least in their classical stages 3 . 

Phonetic laws are said bo work regularly and relent¬ 
lessly, but there are sure to remain some puzzling 
exceptions. We shall consider here a few tough words in 
Kannada which resisted the Open Vowel Mutation for a 
long time, sometimes successfully. A good instance is 
ude L a garment ’ (Tam. utai; >v'ndu ‘ to wear ’). This 
is quite an ancient word in Kannada occurring in such 
old compounds as uff-ude ‘ an under-garment.’ But it 
retains the non-mutation form throughout its life in the 
language. 

The word kula ‘ a kind of measure (equal to about 
1G seers now) ’ was less fortunate though it put up a 
strenuous fight. While its homophone signifying ‘ a 
pond ’ became kola in Kannada (Tam. kulam1 at the 
outset, this word continues to be found in the non-muta¬ 
tion form throughout the early period of the language. 

1 See M.A.R., 1!)18, p. 35. Tho passage in question runs, as 
follows: “ kiru-kudalura inuvvtta-ovadu ... porggereyii 
modal-gore ... periyadiga] keroya kelagu ...” 

1 Siva-nilo padedan ‘ attained tho abode of auspiciousness.’ 
Note the * arisamasa.’ 

3 l>ut even these two languages did not finally escape from the 
mutation, as their present-day pronunciation will show. It 
would he of interest to ascertain when exactly the open 
vowel mutation began to operate in them. Telugu, no doubt 
shows the mutation from the beginning, hut, it is necessary 
to make sure by an examination of tho oldest inscriptions in 
it. So far as wo know, Kannada seems to have led the way 
in tins matter. 



Thus we find, e.g., ir-kkula jojarn ’ two measures of jolam ’ 
(C. 7th century A.C.), 1 ay-gula kalani ‘ land with the sow¬ 
ing capacity of five measures of grain ’ (C. 780 A.C .). 2 
But its tenacity seems to wn:tr a'.vay gradually, and in a 
later inscription (1057 A.C.) 3 we meet with ay-gola; the 
same inscription contains the form ay-golaga also and 
kojaga is the word in current use for the measure. 

An important set of words that have, also fully resist¬ 
ed this mutation are the demonstrative pronouns signifying 
persons near and not so near : ivan, ival, ivar; uvau, uvaj, 
uvar. Their immunity is probably due to the fact that the 
initial i- and u- in thorn are the basic pronominal elements 
and any alteration in their pronunciation would have led 
to much confusion. 

A seemingly analogous problem is presented by kula 
‘a plougbsare ’ (uegil-vaya karbunajir—SMD.) which is 
found even now in Kannada in the same old and allied 
senses. But an examination of the cognate forms in the 
other Dra vidian languages (Tam. and Mai. kolu, Tel. 
korru) seems to point out that the original form of the 
word must have had an o in the initial syllable. The 
steps in its devemoprnont may have been as follows : Pre- 
Kannada kolu >kulu (by the Close Vowel Mutation 
explained in Section III of this paper) >kula (on the 
analogy of puttu>lmtta, gidu>gida, etc.), and probably 
also—kill as in (ir-kkul ‘ a pair of tongs,’ M. K. ikkula). 
kula seems to be etymologically connected with kudu- 
‘ bent ’ (Tam. and Mai. kotu). 

Again, in the list of rare words given by Kesiraja in 
the Sabdamanidarpana there is the entry “ niradam = 
kondam ” (p. 302). Kittel in bis ‘ Kannada-English 
Dictionary ’ records P nire ‘ to kill ’ with references to the 


1 LA., X. Fleet (eel.), CV. 

“ E.C., X. Srinivasapur, 6. 

3 E.C., IY. Ileggadadevanakote, 18. Padir-kkoja ‘ ten measures ’ 
occurs in an undated inscrii^tion written in Old Kannada 
characters. (M.A.K.. 1927, No. 88). The language indi¬ 
cates that it probably belongs to the 9th century A.C. 

In the colloquial speech of the villagers to-day this word has 
become aigaja, Cp. also okkala, ikkala, mugaja, etc., (a<o). 
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SMD. and the Pam pa-Rain ay an a. Of these the reference 
to Patnparamayana is clearly wrong; Kittel seems to 
have mistaken the padavibhaga in the passage “ ifiyalke 
bagedu Siihhodaran-ireyum.” The word under discussion 
is cognate withneri ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. and Mai.). Cp. also 
Kan. nergu>neggu ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. neruriku'. Hence, 
Kesiraja inay have really recorded V niri (<neri by the 
Close Vowel Mutation) and niradaih, Vnire, etc., are most 
likely scribal errors. 

This is the place to notice certain forms recorded in 
Kittel’s Dictionary, which seem to go against this pho¬ 
netic principle we are discussing. Kittel’s ideal was to 
give almost every current form of a word together with 
the various shapes it had passed through in its history. 
He did not reject forms which were only colloquial or 
dialectal, but recorded them along with the standard ones. 
Thus for instance the Kannada word for ‘ ant ’ is entered 
as irive == ijave, irupe, irumpu, irumpe, iyuvu, iruve, iruho, 
irvu, irve. Of tlmse however, irumpe is the earliest form 
and iruve is the only standard form in Modern Kannada. 
We must remember this feature of Kittel’s Dictionary 
when we come across forms like idaku, udaru, tinasu, 
tiragu, etc., 1 in it. Their standard forms are iduku, 
uduru (O. K. udir), tinisu (< tin), tirugu <0. K. tiri-1 
ku), etc. Moreover, we must not forget that we should 
always take into consideration only the earliest forms in 
Kannada when discussing this phonetic change, because 
it had already run its course! by the time Kannada began 
a recorded life. We shall see later (in Section IV,i that 
Modern Kannada has developed forms which do not obey 
this mutation. Another caution too seems to be neces¬ 
sary. Kittel has given forms like ide, idaru, iine, etc., 
beside the usual ode, edaru, erne (>eve), etc. Since the 
former are identical with the Tamil forms, there may 
arise a suspicion that these have descended from the Pri¬ 
mitive Dravidian stage unaffected by the mutation. But 

Tills diversity in recording the forms has become possible 
because in the present day Kannada speech the medial short 
vowel is pronounced indistinctly with the value of about 
half a matra or oven less. 
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no such thing has happened. These non-mutation forms 
are not substantiated by any quotations from literary 
works. The oldest literature in every case only records 
the standard form with the mutation. At host, ide, etc., 
can only be local variants confined to the speech of a few 
individuals of probably Tamilian extraction or connection. 
Hence it is a matter for regret that the Tamil Lexicon of 
the Madras University should have given ide, idaru, ime, 
etc., as the cognate forms in Kannada under the corres¬ 
ponding entries and thus obscure the phonetic develop¬ 
ments in Kannada. And what is most surprising is the 
Lexicon gives iradn as the Kannada word for ‘ two,’ 
while from the earliest times 1 Kannada has known only 
eradu, and even Kittel’s Dictionary does not record 
iradu! 

So much for exceptions,real and apparent. It is now 
time to press the help of the Open Vowel Mutation for 
explaining some puzzles of Old Kannada Grammar. We 
might as well begin with the numeral which was on our 
lips a moment ago. In Kannada we have the declinable 
independent form eradu (Tam. irantu) beside the shorter 
ir- 2 (Tam. iru) which is found only in composition, as in 
ir-tadi ‘ the two banks of a river ’, ir-me ‘ twice ’, ir-var, 

1 See the quotation from the Tagaro plates of Bhogivarma 

already referred to. 

2 When the second member of the combination begins with a 

vowel, the i- of ir-becomes Ir- and thus escapes tho Mutation, 
a (j. Ir-aydu ‘ ten Ir-6lu ‘ fourteen etc. Such a 
lengthening of the radical vowel is found in many similar 
cases. Cp. or-me ‘once’ hut or-okkal ‘a single family’, 
kar-nmgil ‘ a dark cloud ’ but kar-odal ' a dark body ’ and so 
on. We have to explain such formations as 1 irr+aydu> Ir- 
aydu ; karr+odal > karodal, etc. The lengthening of the 
radical vowel seems to have occurred as a compensation for 
the shortening of the final long consonant of the first 
member Note that tho long consonant is found in the 
adverb karrage 1 darkly ’. Note also the retention of the 
long consonant (with a short radical vowel) before the 
initial vowel of the second member of tho compound in kitt-Ile 
‘an orange’ (adj. kiridiW, pacc-adake ‘green areca-nut ’ 
(adj. pasidu), etc. But why the consonant fails to be long in 
eradu, karidu, kiridu, pasidu, etc., remains a mystery. 
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ir-bar ‘ two persons ’ etc. Here the shorter is the more 
primitive form. Its i- remains unchanged in the combi¬ 
nations given above since it is protected there by the 
consonant groups -rt-, rm-, etc. But in the case of eradu 
no such protection occurred and hence the radical vowel 
became e under the influence of the following a. A 
similar explanation holds good in the case of Kelagu* 

‘ helow ’ (Tam. kilakku) which stands as a, fuller form 
beside kil — 2 : kil-kere ‘ lower tank kinnela ‘ underground ’ 
(<*kil-nela), etc. 

The case of oiagu ‘ inside ’ and its variants needs 
some detailed notice. In Classical Kannada its shorter 
form found in composition is usually ola-; cp. oja-atta 
‘ private upstairs ’ ola-gonte ‘inner citadel etc. Kesraja 
mentions only this ‘ ftdesa (SMI)., sutra 58); but his pre¬ 
decessor Nagavarma 3 records the form id- also as an ‘ adesa ’ 
for oiagu and illustrates it with ulj-dvanaiii, ul-vakkani 
ullaj and ull-ude. Of these, only uUude occurs commonly 
in (). K. literature. In ull- alar ‘ to blossom fully ’, ull-alku 
1 to be afraid at heart ’ found also in literature (the latter 
occurs in the Kavyavalokana itself, Stanza no. 2(51) we 
may note that id- is prefixed as a sort of ‘ upasarga ’ to 
verbal roots. Tt is strange that Kesiraja who is usually 
very careful about mentioning such out-of-the-way forms, 
if they actually occur in standard literature should keep 
silent on this point. But there is no doubt that Naga¬ 
varma has preserved for us some very old forms. 4 In fact, 
-id was the common locative suffix fas in Tamil) in the 
oldest extant period of the Kannada language, viz., the 

1 Very rarely forms like kilagana occur in old inscriptions 
(M.A.R. 1920, No. 91 undated ; curiously, this contains 
kplagana also ; kero kiln.. .... occurs in an inscription 
of C. 800, (M.A.R., 1927, No. 80). They arc most probably 
mistakes for kclagana. 

■ Kil- before vowels, as in, kil-il. 

' Kavyavalokana, sutra 53, Bhasabhusana, sutra 144. The 
Vrtti on the latter says: kecid olasya ull-iidosam apicchanti ” 
(v. 1. atra kccid ufl -adesam apicchanti.’) 

1 III- is a very common prefix in Tamil. It is found there in 
numerous compounds like ull-aiikai ‘ the inner palm ’, ull-ita 
‘ to include ’, ut-cilai ‘ an under-garment ’, etc. 
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P. 0. K. period ; e.g., Kal vappina, vettaduj ‘ in the mountain 
Kalvappu (C. 7uO A. C.) 1 2 3 , jaladuhm sthaladulam ‘on 
water and on land' ((!. 800 A. Cy! With ul- then, as the 
root, the forms olagu and oja- can be explained by the 
Open Vowel Mutation as regularly as oradu and kejagu. 

Lastly, we take up the verbal-root ul ‘ to be ’ and the 
strange variety of its infected forms. On the one baud 
there are olan, olar, olavu, etc. (cp. Tam. dan, ular, uja, etc.) 
all of which show the mutation, while on the other hand 
the solitary untu stands up without the mutation, with the 
participle ulla thrown in to support it. All these forms 
can be regularly explained by our mutation, but what is 
not clear is how it came to affect inflexion. It may, 
however, be remembered that all these are irregular 
formations, without the usual tense-affix. They must 
have set hard even, before the time of the Open Vowel 
Mutation, probably when Kannada and Tamil were still 
mere dialects of a single language, and must have been felt 
as independent words, and not as regular formations from 
the v/ul. Hence olan, etc., scorn to have come under the 
range of the present mutation. 

III. 

Ho far, we have only gone through half the story. 
The more interesting part of it, from the stand-point of 
Kannada is yet to come. We have now to consider the 
converse of the Open Vowel Mutation, namely, the change 
of e and o to the corresponding close vowels i and u under 
the influence of a following close vowel, i or u. We shall 
term this ‘ The Close Vowel Mutation.’ 

At the outset one notices a striking difference 
between the range of the two Mutations. While the 

1 E. C. II. (Sravanabelgola), 27. 

2 E. T. IX., P. 10. 

3 Wo may note here that ul- itself developed a strango history 

by the time of the Old Kannada stage. It was no longer 
alive in compounds having yielded that place to o}a, and in 
its function as the locative case-sign it became oh It is still 
a problem how to account for the latter change. 
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i, u>e, o Mutation had an extensive domain, haying 
affected most of the Dravidian languages at one time or 
another, the e, o>i, u Mutation discloses a much restricted 
scope. It seems to have been mainly confined to Kannada. 
We may consider a few examples: 


I 


Tam. 

Malayalam 

Tolugu 

Tulu 

Old Kannada 

eli 

■ 

eli 

eluka 

eli 

ili 4 a rat ’ 

kctu 

ketu 

cedu 

kedaguni 

kidu ‘ to he 
spoilt ’ 

cevi 

covi 

cevi 

kehi 

kivi 1 the oar 

toli, tevi ... 

tori, fciri 

teriyu 

tori y uni 

tih to know ' 

netu 

netu-, nitn- 

nidi- 

nedi , nidi- 

uidu- * long ’ 

koti 

koti 

kodi 

kodi 

kudi 4 a tip, 
sprout ’ 

koti, kudi ‘ to 
leap’ 

koti, ‘greedi- j 
ness’kufci 
‘ to leap ’ 

god a 

‘ hunger ’ 

kodi, kudi 

kudi ‘ to boil ’ 

kori 

kori 

j 

gone, 

goii'i 

kuri 

kuri ‘ sheep * 

totu ... i 

totu ■ 

todugu 

... 

tudu ‘ to wear’ 

toru* a herd’ | 

fcuru ; 

4 a heap* j 

torru 

i 

... 

turu ‘ cow ’ 

poti 

poti 

podi | 

... 

pudi ‘ powder * 


We see that the mutation of the radical e and o is regular 
only in Kannada. Though it docs not seem to be entirely 
unknown to the other Dravidian lauguages, its occurrence 
in them is sporadic; in the great majority of- cases the 
original vowel remains unchanged. 1 In the case of Tulu 
we have probably to attribute forms like kuri to the 
influence of Kannada, as was also observed wijbh reference 
to tbe Open Vowel Mutation. There are again as before, 
Tulu words both with and without the mutation. 

Among the minor Dravidian languages Kurukh 
presents an interesting variety of the Close Vowel Mutation, 
The releveut passage from the I. L. S.. (Vol. IV, pp. 411- 
2) can be quoted here. “ There are several other changes 
iir the vowels in the past tense of verbs. E becomes i, and 

1 The observations made in this paper regarding the Dravidian 
languages other than Kannada need confirmation by special 
studies of those languages in the light of the Open and 
Close Vowel Mutations. 
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e becomes I in words such as errnd, to sweep; irrlan, 
I swept; Ernd, to see; Trkan, I saw. In other cases the 
change of e to i seems to be due to following i or u. Thus 
e»nti, to break; eskan, I broke ; ad ini, she breaks; inn, a 
breaker; khz’end, to die ; khtidi, thou (fern.) diest . . . 

Similarly u sometimes becomes u ; thus ottna. to touch; 
uttkaii, I touched : KJtdrnd, to sprout; kharkan, I sprouted; 
onna, to eat; umis, an eater.” It is to be noted that in 
Kurukh the mutation has affected regular inflexion and 
that intervening consonant group lias been powerless 
to prevent it. In both these important respects Kurukh 
differs from Kannada as will be seen presently. 

The conditions which govern the Close Vowel 
Mutation (e, o>i,u under the influnce of a following 
i or u) are similar to those we have already noticed in 
discussing the Upon Vowel Mutation (iu>e, o under the 
influence of a following e or a). Thus, it is that accented 
vowel in the initial syllable of a word that undergoes that 
mutation when the affecting vowel occurs in the follow¬ 
ing syllable; hence if the word is monosyllabic there is no 
mutation. Any consonant might come between the 
affected and the affecting vowels, but it is usually 
necessary that it should be a single consonant. Lastly, 
the mutation affects derivation and not regular inflexion. 
Some examples in addition to those already given may be 
adduced to illustrate these points. Here again the Tamil 
forms are taken to represent the quality of the original 
Dravidian vowel. 


(1) o>i o>u 


Tam. 

Old Kannada 

Tam. 

Old Kannada 

otir 

idir ‘ opposite ’ 

oji 

... uji ‘ to hide ’ 

clumiccai 

iliminci ‘ lime ’ 

cori 

suri * to pour- 
down ’ 

ojitu 

. ilidu 1 easy ’ 

tolil 

... tujil ‘ service, 
etc.’ contrast 

orumpu 

. irurapo ‘ an ant ’ 

pofcu- 

to]tu ‘ a slave 1 
... pudu- ‘ common ' 

peritu 

. piridu ‘ great ’ 

pori 

porul 

... puri ‘ to fry ’ 

... purul ‘ meaning, 

votir 

. bidir ‘ bamboo * 


wealth ’ 

50 
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(2) No mutation in monosyllabic words:— 


ey 

ey 

‘ a wild boar ’ 

kol 

kol 

‘ to kill ’ 

cj 

e! 

‘ sesame ’ 

col 

sol 

‘ speech ’ 

coy 

key 

* to do ’ 

pon 

\)on 

‘ gold’ 

nel 

nel 

paddy’ i 




(8) No mutation whore a consonant 

group inter 

venes :— 






eytu 

oydu 

‘ to approach ’ 

1 an ox ’ 

oppu 

0 |)pu 

‘ to agreo ’ 

erutu 

cltu 

olukku 

olku 

‘ to flow ’ 

erumai 

erme 

‘ a buff alo 1 

kottu 

kottu 1 

v ‘ the cock’s 

elu in pu 

olvir 

‘ bone ’ 



comb ’ 

ceru])pu 

korpu ‘foot-wear’ 

ko] li 

kolli 

‘ a fire-brand ’ 

nelli 

nelli 


tolti 

totti 

‘ a trough ’ 

nerri 

netti 

‘ the forehead’ 

tottil 

tottil 

‘cradle ’ 



polutu 

poltu 

* time.’ 


It, is necessary to mention here that it is the Kannada 
form of the word that wo should examine for the inter¬ 
vening consonant groups. And, in words like ermc, cltu, 
poltu, etc., the pobability is that Kannada lias preserved 
the original consonantal combinations while Tamil has 
resorted to anaptyxis to facilitate the pronunciation. 

(4) No mutation in inflexion : 

Gel ‘towin’—gelutum ; ko] ‘ to seize’—kolutte, 
etc/ It is noteworthy that the mutation does not occur 
oven when the causal suffix—isu (which is strictly 
derivative) is appended to verbal stems, cp. ol ‘to love ’ 

1 The case of kuttu ‘ to beat, to pound ’ in Kannada is interest¬ 
ing. We find the forms kottu as well as kuttu in Tam.; 
Tulu seems to posses only kuttu while Tclugu prefers kottu 
in tho sense of * heat,’ etc. It is hard to decide which is 
the primitive Dravidian form ; but one is inclined to give 
kottu the precedence. If so kuttu in Kannada will bo tho 
result of the Close Vowel Mutation which must have excep¬ 
tionally prevailed against the intervening consonant group. 
Observe also that wo have in Kannada koltana ‘ the pound' 
ing of rice ’ beside kuUani (go) ‘a metallic mortar to pound 
betel.’ 

“ Kluvu, elu, etc., are all later forms. Kittel records an iluvu 
too which shows tho mutation. 

*■' It is hard to illustrate this point with varied examples 
for the simple reason that when the few inflexional affixes 
with an initial i-or u-in Kannada are applied, there develops 
either an ‘ agama-satiidhi ’ or a long consonant at tho end 
of the stem. Cp. e] ‘ sesame ’-Hm^ellim*; kone ‘ tho end ’ 
+ inde = kone*y-inde. 
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’ olisu, en ‘to say ’ —enisu, kol ‘to kill,’— kolisu, and 
so on. 

Since the mutation under discussion is caused by the 
iniluence of a following close v6wcl, it is obvious that the 
initial e or o will remain intact when followed by an open 
vowel. It is enough if we mention pesar 4 a name ’ (Tam. 
peyar), and kolo ‘killing ’ (Tam. kolai) in substantiation of 
this point. 

When did the close vowel mutation occur in Kannada? 
We find that, unlike its converse, it operated during a recor¬ 
ded period of the life of the language. The oldest extant 
inscriptions in KanrTada, ranging roughly between tiieoth 1 
and the 8th centuries A.C. show a language which differs 
in a number of interesting points from that of Classical 
Kannada literature, dating with its earliest extant work 
the Kavirajamarga from the middle of the 9th century 
A. 0. It is now well known that Primitive Old Kannada 
( — P.O.K.), as the language of those inscriptions is called, 
represents a definite stage in the development of Kannada. 2 
P.O.K. appears to be the period next in chronology to the 

1 Till now the Bad ami cave inscription of Mahgalesa (I. A. X, 
Fleet’s No. LXXXTI; (late C. 578 A.C.) was regarded as the 
earliest authentic Kannada inscription. Wo may exclude 
here from consideration the few stray lines in Kannada at 
the end of the Tagarc plates (op. cit.). Very recently a 
Kadamba stone inscription in Kannada was discovered at 
Halmidi in Belur Taluk which goes hack to about the 
middle of the 5th century at the latest. That is to say, the 
recorded antiquity of the Kannada language has now taken a 
leap backwards by more than a century. In the Halmidi 
inscription we find the form pogale (\/ pogal:—Tam pukal) ; 
note the existence already of the Open Vowel Mutation. 
What is equally if not more interesting is that we meet with 
the form oridu (kfnl- oridu: line 11) showing that tlm 
root was eri (Classical Kannada iri, Tam. eri). This means 
that the Close Vowel Mutation had not yet come into 
operation. 

1 am deeply indebted to Mr. R. Rama Rao, B.A., Assistant to 

the Director of Archaeology in Mysore? for kindly furnishing 
me with the information I needed about this still unpub¬ 
lished (1935) inscription and permitting me to mako use of 
it for the present paper. 

2 See R. Narasimhacharya, H.K.L., p. 128-132* 


50 * 
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ono in which Kannada and Tamil were not so completely 
differentiated as to be called independent languages. 
That P.O.K. really represents the stage "of transition from 
the fluid Pre-Kannada period the fixed Classical (OldJ 
Kannada period is attested by the fact that we find in it 
many Tamil-like forms existing side by side with the 
never classical forms and gradually yielding place to the 
latter. Tim P.O.K. inscriptions brought to 4 light so far 
are considerable in number and they have been found in 
all parts of the Kannada country. Though the language 
of a few of them shows definite indications of contamina¬ 
tion with Tamil (see, e.g., E. C. X, Kolar, 6, and E. 0. IV, 
(iundlupet, 88), we have no reason to suspect that the 
peculiar forms repeatedly found in the huge majority of 
these inscriptions were not actually current in the 
Kannada of the times. 

With these observations we shall return to our present 
theme, the mutation of e, o>i, u. In P.O.K. we find that 
words which are capable of coming under this phonetic 
principle show form without as well as with the mutation, 
sometimes in the same inscription. 

Here is a list of such words (not exhaustive) frequent¬ 
ly met with. 

1. en-in ' to stab ’ to fight [Tam. erij 

n>:i : kad eridu (c. 450),' eriveppaduvorum (o. 075 
A.C.)“ kajegadul-eridu (c. 750)/ pardeyaun-eridu (c. 800) 
ifi : uralivinoj-iridu sattu (c. 705)/ nayakarul-talt-irid- 
odisi (e. 780);° both: band-iridu kajegaman geldalli... 
nere gahgan-eridu (c. 9th century). 7 ' 

2. Kf’fhi-kblii ‘ to be spoilt ’ [Tam. ketu, Tel. cerlu.] 

Ixei/ii : vif tidal li veleyade keduge (c. 080-6%)* idon- 

^The Ilalmidi stono inscription (op. c.it.) 

' J'i-C. VI, Koppa, 38. 
l'j.C. XII, Maddagiri, 101. 

'S. I.I., VII, No. 283. 

5 I. A., VI, p. 161. 

0 K.C. X, Srinivasai)ur, 6. 

7 S.I.I., VII, No. 2. 

s I.A., XIX, Fleet’s No. 186, 
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kedisidon (c. 750), 1 kedisi [donge] (c. BOO), 2 , idam kedisi- 
daroj (808-4), 3 kidu : dattiyan kidipon (708 A.C.)'; both 
kede belasuveldornni kidisidonu [lii] (c. 750)/ 

3. Kesit-kisit- rod ’ [Tan*, cem-] 

Kesit : kesugoja (c. 750)— this is the name of a 
village occuring thrice in the same inscription/’ Kimt : 
devana pTthaman kisuviue katti (c. 7-20), 7 kisumangala 
(750), the name of a village found in the Kondfir Sanskrit 
plates R of Klrtivarman II. 

4. Kodv—Kuihi ‘to give’ [Tam. Kodu] 

Kodu : upadesaiii koduvoruiii (c. (575),'’ Idan-kojvonmii 
koduvonum (c. 0U0) 10 ; kudu : devendrarantar-kki ide 

raksisuven (c. 750)," kosagavettinoj-kude (c. 750),’’ irrkuja 
jojaiii kuduvudu (c. 7tli cent.). 13 

5. Torn—Turn ‘cow’ [Tam. Torn, Tel. To mi | 
T(,rn: toru-kojvalli vildor (e. 750)," toru-goje tomvaiii 
pafrijyallyade (c. 9th cent.) 15 ; turn : turupi (vi) mi puv valid 
(o. 780), 16 turu-golol (c. 890)." 

0. Pogv — Pitfju ‘ to enter ’ [Tam. l/uku ] 

Pogu: u day a p ura m a 11 - pogu v a 11 i (c. 800), 13 udeyaptira- 
man-pogutappalli (c. 800 1 , 1 '’ pngu : [u] dafya] puraman 
pugntappalli (c. 800).’“ 

1 E.O. Mysore District., Cliamarajanagar, 03. 

2 I.A., Y’i, p- 253. 

3 I.A., XI, Fleet’s No. 123 

I I.A., Vlir, Fleet’s No. 57. 

5 1*10., VI, Kiidur, 145. 

6 110., Mysore District, Ileggadadovanakote, 4. 

; I-A., X, Fleet’s No. 114. 

s 15.1., IX, p. 202. 

■' 1*1 C., VI, Koppa, ;{7. 

10 Ibid, 38. 

II 15. C., Mysore District, Chamarajanagar, 03. 

12 I. A., X, Fleet’s No. 105. 

13 15. C., Mysore District, Heggadadevanakoto, 4. 

n E. C., X, Srinivasapur, 20. 

15 S. I. Ep. Report for 1932, p. 40. 

15. r., VI, p. 161. 

17 15. C., X, Mulbagil, 244. 

13 15. I., IX. Alupa Inscriptions, Nos. II and IJI. 

19 Ibid No. IV.' 

20 Ibid No. V. 
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In addition to these, wo may note a few more words 
for which we get only stray references. s Porul ‘ wealth ’ 
(Tam. poruj; O.K. purul) aputraka-pora(ru)hnnan-vittar 
(e. 080-090), 1 Ire ottara poruj (c. 760) 2 ; pei'uja-‘ big’ 
(Tam. periya, O.K. pi rival : periyadigaj (c. the end of the 
5th century ), * pe(pe'riya osage (e. 080-096) 1 ; edir 
‘ opposite ' (Tam. etir; O.K. idir)....ediruiii-adc....(c. 750 , 5 
but, idir in idirane nadafde)du(c. 9th century) 0 ; lastly, we 
find the form kori (Tam. kori; O.K. kuri) in'the name of 
a district, cp. Korikimdajke (c. 700). 7 

It ought to he clear from all this that P.O.K. 
originally possessed only the non-rnutation form of these 
words, and that the mutation forms began to appear gradu¬ 
ally side by side with and ultimately supplantedthe former." 
By the time of Classical Kannada we meet with only the 
mutation forms, iri, turu, etc.' 1 Hence we have to regard 
the P.O.K. stage as the period when the Close Yowel 
Mutation was active. Though the number of inscriptions 
pertaining to this period is fairly big their scope is limited; 
hence we find in them only a handful of words 
which illustrate the mutation we are at present consider¬ 
ing. One wishes that at least a part of the extensive 
literature that is known to have been written during this 
period could he recovered. 

Now we shall note a few exceptions. Peru ‘ to obtain, 
to give birth to’ (Tam. pern) and poju ‘to carry ’ (Tam. 
porn) are two of them. It is unfortunate that we do not 
find either of these words in the P.O.K. inscriptions. 
However, they emerge in Old Kannada untouched by 

1 J. A., XIX, Fleet’s No. 186- IvC., Shimoga District Sliikar- 

l>ur, 151 : The latter roads poruduman. 

2 II. C. X, Kolar, 7. 

M.A.ll., 11)18, Tagare plates of Bhogivarma (Opi. Cit.) 

’ 1. A., XIX, Fleet’s 186. 

5 II. C. X, Goribidanur, 76. 

* r. A., X. p. 39- 

' M.A.R., 1919, p. ‘25 (Khaji Tlosahalli Inscription.) 

From the foregoing references we gather that it was about 
700 A.C. that the forms with -i- and -u- begin to appear in 
abundance in P.O.K. 

" Something will he said of kidu, pugu, etc., later on. 
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the mutation and we find them leading a vigorous life in 
Kannada even at the presentday without any vowel change. 
One wonders what might be the secret of their pertinacity. 
Again, as in the Open Vowel Mutation, pronominal forms 
remain quite stubborn. Op. enitu ‘ how much,’ onihar 
‘ how many (persons),’ etc. 1 

One of the most interesting parts of our study is to 
watch how one grammatical form after another in Old 
Kannada, hitherto regarded as anomalous, now submits 
to a regular explanation with the aid of the Close Vowel 
Mutation. This phonetic principle solves a much greater 
number of grammatical puzzles than its converse. We 
shall first take some adjectives which show a variation of 
the root-vowel with their derivatives. Examine the 
following 

Kisidii " ‘red’— -i -: Kisu-gancu ‘to Hare in the 
eve,’ Kisu-sahje ‘crimson sunset’; -e- : K ocean e ‘red,’ 
Kehca ‘liufus’ (Sind, under J79), Kempu ‘redness’; 
cen-duti ‘ red lip,’ cem-hon ‘ the red metal, gold ’; : 

Kes-akki ‘red rice,’ Kes-uri ‘ red flame.’ Compare also 
the forms Kisu and Kcsugoja occurring in P.O.K. 

Viridn ‘ great— : Piriya (>hiriya Mod. K.); -c-: 
por-cu ‘to increase.’ per-me ‘greatness, pride,’ per-maram 
‘a hig tree’ ; : per-lje Oherije, horalo Mod. K.); 

Cp. also PeriyadigaJ in P.O.K. 

1 Curious forms like onobbavuin (E. C , So rah 10 ; C. BOO 
A.C.) and enetumam occur in P.O.K. Knotu occurs even in 
an inscription of the 10 century: paijatn cnot-auittum 
(I.A., XT, Fleet’s No. 131.929-30 A.C.). Throughout the 
present paper we have noticed only the influence of the 
following vowel on the preceding one. Hut these forms can 
only he explained as the mutation of the close vowel -i- in 
(lie second syllable of the word under the influence of the 
open vowele in the initial syllable. Evidently the prono¬ 
minal root-vow el e proved too strong and turned the tables 
against the vowel of the following syllable. 

Kesiraja gives keccanc, beccane and paecane as tho adjec¬ 
tives in place ol kisidu bisidu and pasidu; hut the lor- 
mer set are clearly adverbs. The word bisidu occurs in 
Pampa-Bharata, IV, (»0 and B.C., II, (Sravanaholgola), 
133 (982 A.C.). Pasiya ( <pasidu), again, is a very 

common word. 
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' Bisidu ‘hot’ —-t- : Bisupu ‘ heat ’ Biau-vudi ‘ hot 
dust ’ (Kavyavalokana, 59); -e- : Boccanc, Bohkc ‘fire,’ 
Ben-nlr 1 hot water,’ Cp. also>/bey ‘ to burn.’ 

Bilidii ‘white’ — 4- : Biliya; -e- : Bel-pu ‘white¬ 
ness,’ beH-akkariga ‘ an ignoramus,’ bejagu, ‘ light,’ hejar 
‘to heoomo palo,’ bejatige ‘ whiteness.’ Belli ‘silver, veuus.’ 

There is little doubt that, in these words, e was the 
root-vowel in the earlier stages of the language. This is 
supported by the available P.O.K. forms and all the cog¬ 
nate words in Tamil {Cp., cemmai, periya, vennlr, etc.,) 
except in a few instances. 1 The primitive e remained 
unchanged in kempu, per-cu, beUi, bonnlr. etc., as the 
intervening consonant group protected it from the 
following close vowel. But in kisu-,piridu, bilidu, bisu-, 
etc., the Mutation was bound to play its part. That these 
variant root-vowels were fixed once for all by the time of 
of the O.K. stage is attested by the fact that such of these 
words as have survived in Mod. K. show the same distri¬ 
bution as O.K. Cp. kempu; hiriya, hemme; bihya, 
bejagu, bisi, beccane, etc. 2 

The ( ’lose Vowel Mutation helps us in giving a regular 
explanation of such O.K. formations as mm-guli ‘one 
who kills fish,’ lancam-guji ‘one who takes bribes,’ por- 
kuh ‘one who picks up quarrels.’ A few preliminary 
observations are necessary since Kannada grammarians 
like Kesiraja class the first example as a ‘ bahuvrihi ’ com¬ 
pound, assigning the other two with some riiore ‘ to the 

1 The chief exceptions are the words denoting whiteness. On the 
one hand we have the Tamil forms vonmai, "velli, vellai, 
vejiccam, etc., hut on the other we meet with vilakku, 
vilar, etc. Tolugu shows velagu ‘ to shine,’ velaru 
1 whiteness.’ On the whole one is inclined to take vel- as 
the Primitive Dravidian root-l'orm. Again, Tam. civappu 
‘ redness ' tiy the side ol' cemmai, etc., also needs explanation. 

’ M oil. K. bilupu (O.K. bolpu) is probably from bili(du) + pu. 
Note that belupu was not unknown in Med. Kannada. 

' These are band-uni ‘ t-lm-t which sips honey, the bee,’ mann- 
u]i (ga) 4 that which lives in mud,’ and a']a-dini ‘a flesh- 
eater,’ to give one example of each ‘ pratyaya.’ These are all 
‘ upapada ’compounds with mi, id, and tin respectively as 
the governing roots. 





taddhita section, considering -guli, -kuli, 1 etc., to be taddhita 
suffixes. The fact, however, is that these are genuine 
compounds of the type which goes by the name ‘ upapada- 
asinasa’ in Sanskrit; their characteristic feature being that 
the first member which is a substantive is governed by 
the second member, a verbal derivative which cannot 
be used independently in the form in which it occurs in 
the compound. 2 (Compare kumbhakara, samaga. etc., in 
Sanskrit). If mlnguji can he explained as mlnaiii 
kolvam, lancauiguli and its companions can be equally 
well explained as lancamaiii kolvam, etc. The formation 
of these compounds is simple: Substantive + the 
governing root -f- the suflix -i; e.y., min + Vkol + -i; 
lancam + Vkoj + -i, por 4 - kol |- -i. The effect of the 
Close Vowel Mutation now becomes apparent. The 
suflixal -i converts the preceding -o-of the two roots kol 
and kol into- n- and we get -uli and -kuji. 

Lastly, we come to the phenomenon of Vowel- 
Variation in the case of some ten dissyllabic roots in Old 
Kannada. It is found that the radical -i- and -u- of 
these roots occur respectively as -e- and -o- before the 
tense suffix -d - or its modifications (SMD. 238, Snbdanu- 
sasana, 489, 490), hut in other cases remain unaltered. 
Among these roots there are our old friends kidu, kudu, 
tudu and pugu. Thus, kidu van ‘ he is ruined kudade 
‘ without giving,' tuduge ‘ an ornament,’ pugal ‘don’t enter 
but kettaiii, tottu (cp. also kiriyandu tottu ‘ since his 
childhood ’) pokku (cp. also pasuiii pokkuiii ‘ the warp and 
the woof ’), etc., (with the tense-suffix -d-). The other 
roots are isu ‘ to shoot an arrow,’ bisu ‘ to solder,’ Kirn 
‘ to shut,’ giru ‘ to think, to take (one) for (another),’ tiru 
‘to exchange (vinimaye), to pay fas tax),’ and ugu ‘to 
oo/e, to leave.’ The past participles of these roots are 
respectively eccu, beccu, kettu (cp. also ketta padi ‘ closed 

1 Guli and kuli are really the same, since both are modifications 

of the same root kol- 

2 The O. K. Compounds pall-ili f ‘ worth-less ’ (pal illam arge), 

nan-ili ‘shameless,’ etc., with-ili as the second member 
belong to this class. The verbal element here is the defunct 
root il (the negative of ir ‘ to he ’). 
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door),’ gettu ( cy. also mugilani marane gettam ‘ took the 
cloud for an opposing elephant), tettu, otd<u (cy. also 
okkudan uiuleiii ‘ T ate the leavings’). In contrast we have 
forms like isuva, hisuge ‘soldering,’ etc. What was the 
original radical vowel in these cases and what light does 
the Close Vowel Mutation throw on all these diverse 
forms ? 

The problem of kidu, kudu and twin is simple enough. 
The, lirst two occur as kedu and kodu both in P.O.K. and 
in Tamil; though the third is not available in the P.O.K. 
inscriptions, its cognate form in Tamil is todu. Hence in 
these three cases there is little doubt that kedu, kodu 
and todu arc the original forms. This inference can be 
confirmed in another way. One method of deriving 
verbal nouns (bhavanaina) from certain Dravidiau roots is 
simply to lengthen the radical vowel. (!/>. in Kannada 
idu — idu, bidu —bldu, sudu —siidu, kol • -kol 1 . But the 
O. K. roots kidu, kudu tudu and isu give not kidu, 
kudu, etc., but kedu, kodu, 2 todu,'' and esu. 1 This only 
means that the original radical vowels were e and o in all 
these* roots. As regards isu ( < : esu)we may note further 
the existence of the radical e in the cognate evil ‘ to throw, 
to lling’ of Telugu ; probably the Kurukli esna ‘ to break’ 
is also a related word. 

Next we go to pugu and tiru. The cognate forms in 
’I’amil arc no doubt pugu and tiru; but in the case of the 
former we have seen that the P.O.K. inscriptions present 
an imposing array of form with pogu. 5 As regards tiru too 
a P.O.K. inscription comes to our help. I n an already cited 
inscription (K. 0., Mysore District J feggaddevanakote, 4; c. 
ToOA.C.) we find tern in tere per-nnandi e radii teruvudu. 
Again, in Old Kannada itself forms with the -i- like tijfuvudu 

Cp. i*ltu kol (M. A. li„ 1917, p. 31 : C. 750), mun-gol (1’ainpa- 
Hliavata, IX, 95 f.) 

' Cp. tanago kotta kodingo (Paiiipa-Bliai-ata, V, 77 f.) 

Cp. toduiii pidiuii (Pampa-Bbarata, V, 90 f). 

* Cp. palavuiii esu-vottu (K. C., Sovab 10; T. C., 800). 

5 W o have noted that pugu also occurs once. Again there is 
pugil ' entry ' which is well accounted for by the Close Vowel 
Mutation. 
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are only very rarely met with. 1 One is familiar only with 
tettaiii, tettu, etc. Whatever may have been the radical 
vowel in Primitive Dravidian, we are safe in concluding 
that in Kannada at any rate pogu and tern were the earlier 
forms and they turned into pugu and tiru under the Close 
Vowel Mutation. 

As in the case of tiru, it is very hard to find forma¬ 
tions with i from the roots kiru 2 and giru. But we find 
that kiru, unlike tiru has a cousin with the helpful e- 
in Tamil, viz., ceri, ceru ‘ to close, to fusion.’ It is now 
easy to think of a Primitive Kannada kern. Itscompa- 
uion giru is however, % quite singular. It does not seem 
to possess any cognate forms in Tamil or Telugu, is not 
recorded in P. O. K.,’ and eveu in O.K. it is only found 
as the second member of the so-called kriya-samasa. Up. 
kidigaje-gettal, tamma nantarau page-vade-gettu, etc. 
Did giru ever exist as a full-fledged root ? One suggestion 
is that our gettu (and gottaih, gettal, etc., which follow 
in its train) should be ultimately traced to ghettuna (Skt. 
grhltva) ‘ having taken ’ of Prakrit 4 and that Vgh'u is only 
a. back-formation from it on the analogy of kiru > kettu. 

Of the ten roots under discussion, we have been 
able to say something about eight. Now ugu (Tam. ugu) 
and hisu (Tam. Vilai ?) are left facing us. These cannot 
be traced in P.O.K. Still, we shall see a little later that 
even these probably had* ogu, and* besu as their precursors 
in Kannada. 

After this digressive, but necessary attempt to deter¬ 
mine the primitive radical vowels of these roots, we can 

1 But tiravclkum occurs in (15. I., XV, 27; 1110 A.C.: teyeyariv 

devar tiravelkum-emba-). 

I am indebted for this and some other references in tho present 
paper to Mr. D. L. Narasimachar, M.A., Kannada Department, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

2 Wo meet with the imperative form with i-, however, in 

bagilarir kiru tere-y-embudilla (Fi. C., II, Sravanabolgola, 351, 
1119 A. C.) 

2 As in Old Kannada, gettu occurs in I. A., X., p. 39 (C. 
9th century A.C.): tamma pade-gettu. 

4 1 owe this suggestion to Vidvan B. Anautakrishnasai ’iia, 
Telugu Pandit, Maharaja’s Collego, Mysore. 
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return to the question of the Mutation. Once we grant 
that e or o as the case may he was the original vowel in 
Kannada, the whole range of forms, keltu, kottu, tettu, 
pokku, etc., becomes as regular as bittu (<bidu) and 
suttu (<sudu). It is also to be noted that these forms 
remain unchanged through every period of the language. 
They were not effected by the Close Vowel Mutation 
because there was the long consonant affording protection 
to the radical e or o. The fate of the root-words kedu, 
kodu, etc., and other formations from them was necessarily 
different because here the -u- in the second syllable could 
exeit its influence unhindered, giving rise to kidu, kuclu, 
etc., in Old Kannada. Since these Mutations, both Open 
and Close, are inoperative in regular inflection, we have 
also forms like kide, kudade, pugal, etc. Otherwise 
th(> e and a of the terminations ought to have reconverted 
the intitial i and u into e and o. 1 

The story of these roots is not however, complete. 
All of them except kiru and g’iru (which do not seem to 
have outlived the Old Kannada stage) appear in Med. 
Kannada with e (or o as the case may be) again as the 
radical vowel. Thus we meet with kedu, kodu, todu, esu 
(also ese), pogu (also hogu), tern, ogu and besu (also bese) 
in Med. Kannada works like the Bharataof Kumilravyasa. 
Their derivatives too show the same vowel. Op. todige, 
terige, besuge (also besage), o g u -mige, etc. Here 
indeed is a curious situation. A root like kedu 
(or kodu) commences its career in the. language with e 
(or o) as the radical vowel, changes it definitely to i for u) 
in Old Kannada, but reappears with the original e (or o)in 
Med. and Modern Kannada. The last step is quite 
surprising. It is possible that in Med. Kannada, the 
original radical vowel of these roots was restored by 
analogy to harmonize with the unchanging kettu, kottug, 
etc. But it is also possible that like pern and poru (which 

1 Jn kedagusw ‘ virgin, lit., a child ungiven (in marriage) 'the radi¬ 
cal o remains unchanged even in O.K. (Op. Pampa-Bharata 
III. 2/i f.), for evidently its form was fixed quite early in the 
life of the language and hence was no longer regarded as a 
routine formation from < kodu-ku(.lu. 
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we have noticed already) kedu, kodu, etc., retained the 
original e or o through all the stages, at least in some 
dialects ; only the basic dialects, of Old Kannada being 
affected by the Close Vowel Mutation. The parallel case 
of P.O.K. cdir— O- K. idir —, Mod. K. eduru ( —edir-f-u) 
seems to favour the latter explanation only, unless eduru is 
to be traced to some unknown contamination with the 
Tamil cognate form cdir. Again there is further support 
in the fact that while O.K. piridu, pijidu, etc. descend into 
Mod. Kannada with the mutation vowel only, kidu, kudu, 
etc., are seen with the more primitive root-vowel in Med. 
and Modern kannada. Any how if this interpretation is 
accepted the problem of ugu and bisu disappears. Their 
earlier forms, as evindenced by Med. Kannada forms, 
must have been ogu and besu. 

IV. 

The course of a phonetic change may be compared 
to the coming of Spring. The frees begin to shed their 
old leaves and new sprouts appear here and there. For 
some time you can see both the old and the new together, 
even on the same tree. Then slowly, but surely, the autum¬ 
nal leaves become scarcer, the fresh blossoms greet the 
eye everywhere, and at last Spring is in full swing. An 
exceptionally tough tree might even then put off its 
decking to a rather late day. The newer phonetic variants 
in a language supplant the older in the same gradual way, 
the complete process sometimes spreading over centuries. 
There is this difference to be noticed however. Spring 
recurs periodically; but a particular phonetic change 
which has once affected a language may never visit if 
again. During the period of its activity it combs the 
language thoroughly probing into oven nooks and corners; 
but once its date is past the older conditions may develop 
again in the language untouched by it. 

Such has been the matter with the two mutations we 
have discussed here. It was seen that the Open Vowel 
Mutation affected Kannada before its recorded history and 
by the time of our earliest authentic inscription it had 
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finished its work. Barring a few exceptiqns like ku!a 
which succumbed very late, we do not see this mutation 
at work during historical times in Kannada. Med. and 
Modern Kannada show no trace of it. Hence such 
developments as gida <O.K. gidu ‘a small tree,’ bidadi 
Cv'bidu+di (Tam. vituti) ‘a camp,’bidara •< bidara (a 
formation from bldu -fara (Cagilra) probably on the 
analogy of gudara<gudbagara), ciratc (Tam ciruttai) ‘a 
lepard,’ jirale (< jirilo) ‘ a cockroach ’ and so on, abound in 
Modem Kannada. The Kannadiga now feels no difficulty 
in pronouncing such a sequence of vowels. 

The Close Vowel Mutation too has run on much the 
same lines; only, it arrived later than its converse thus 
providing us with some means to watch its progress through 
the language. Its activity closed at the threshold of Old 
Kannada proper : and by the time of the Med. Kannada 
stage it had become quite extinct. Perhaps the best 
examples of this, apart from kedu, kodu, etc., are the 
host of words (compound words included) which emerge 
from O.K. saddled with the euphonic increment -u or -i, 
but unaffected by any mutation. Thus, boju-dingalu 
(<O.K. bej-dingaj)‘moon-light,’ melu-nade (O.K. mel-nade) 
‘ soft gait,’ tchivu (<O.K. tejpu) ‘, slimness,’ celuvu (<O.K. 
ceivu) ‘beauty,’ oli (<O.K. ol) ‘ to love,’ lioli (<pol) ‘to 
smv ’ elu, eluvu, etc., (<O.K. civil) ‘ a bone,’ etc. Again, 
we do not observe this mutation in a number of words 
(with a final e) which are now pronounced colloquially 
with a final -itoje>toji‘to wash,’ heno>heni ‘ to 
plait,’ etc. 

•V phonetic change usually makes no distinction 
between the native and the foreign elements of the 
vocabulary <>f a language. Once the loan-word has became 
natuialized, it shares the same fate as the native word 
with the most ancient pedigree. Loan-words from Prakrit 
and Sanskrit came, in the usual course, under the sway of 
the Open Vowel Mutation 1 in aDravidian language if they 

1 Tliore uro no oases of Close Vowel Mutation among the tadblm- 
ca$ since in Sanskrit 0 and o do not exist, and in Prakrit they 
occur only before a double consonant. In neither case is 
there any room for the Mutation as we see it in Kannada 
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had been borrowed before or during the period of its 
occurrence. Accordingly we find the change of i>e and 
u>o among the many rules which make up the tadbhava 
section of a Kannada grammar (cp. SMI). ‘270, 271), with 
ila>eje ‘ the earth,’ divasa>devasa ‘ a day,’ disa>dese 
‘ direction,’ bilvapatra>bellavatta, sindura>sendura ‘ red 
lead,; kunda>konda ‘a pit,’ pustaka>pottage‘a book,’ 
mukha>moga 1 ‘the face,’ and sudha>sodc ‘ nectar’ as 
some examples in illustration of the change. Before 
proceeding further, we must make, however, certain 
distinctions. We must remember that the -i- and -u- 
of Sanskrit become »e- and -b- 2 before a long consonant 
in Prakrit itself. 3 Thus, bilva>bella-, sindura>scndura ; 
kunda>konda, pustaka>potthaa are formations which 
show the -e- and -b- already in Prakrit. We have to 
separate such words from the list of tad I>h anas which 
owe the change of their initial vowel to the operation 
of the genuine Dravidian Open Vowel Mutation. Sanskrit 
snusfi—Pr. susa—Kan. sose ‘ daughter-in-law ’ is an 
example of the latter. It is found, as was to be expected, 
that Tamil shows the non-mutation form of such tadbha- 
vas of the second group as are common to Kannada and 
itself. Compare Sans. disa--Tam. ticai—Kan. dese. Sans, 
mukha—Tam. mukam—Kan. moga, Sans, yuga—Tam. 
mukam—Kan. noga ‘yoke ’ and so on. 

The occurrrence of this mutation among the tadbha- 
vm in Kannada may help us to date the borrowings from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Thus while Sanskrit disit becomes 
dese and divasa becomes devasa in Old Kannada, tire is 
found to be the Kannada garb of Sans, sthira ‘ the earth ’; 
contrast this with the native tore ‘ a wave ’ (Tam. tirai). 
Does not this indicate that while dese, for instance, is an 

The form muka also exists. 

The change of u, 6>i, n also is not unknown to Prakrit. 
Here again it is the intervening double consonant that plays 
the effective part. 

Cp. anydnya>annunna. 

Can the few cases of the Open Vowel Mutation before a double 
consonant that we observed before, (cp. mullai > molle, etc., 
be due to Prakritic influence ? 
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old loau-word going back probably to th<i beginning of 
the Christian era, if not earlier, tire is most likely the late 
creation of scholars and poets? This is a fascinating 
problem, but it is impossible to pursue it further in the 
present paper. 

Before concluding, it may not bo unnecessary to re¬ 
iterate the importance of the Open and Close Vowel 
Mutations for a correct understanding of Dravidian 
etymology. In this paper an attempt has been made to 
give some account of their working in Kannada, the 
Dravidian language with which the present writer is most 
familiar. There still remain difficulties which resist a 
final solution in the present state of our knowledge. 
Tamil while affording us immense help at almost every 
stop, has also posed problems of its own. For instance 
how should we explain the variation of the radical vowel 
in vehecam and vijakku, cemmai and civappu, (both of 
which we have noticed) or in peru ‘to give birth to’ and 
pirn, * to be born ’ ? Again, did Tamil also possess ogu 
pogu, teru, etc., (with the radical -o- and -e-) originally ? 
Specialists in the different Dravidian languages should 
turn their attention to these and kindred problems and 
examine their respective languages for the working of the 
two Mutations. Such a study will not only be of great 
help in clearing many obscure points in the grammar and 
etymology of the various Dravidian languages, but will 
also contribute its own quota towards a more accurate 
comparative Dravidian philology. 



XII (a). KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES SECTION. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By I’raktanaoiniarmoichakshana Mtthdmulini/ddlujaya 
liao liahadnr R. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.u.a.s. 


Antiquity of Kannada Literature as compared with 
that of the Literatures of the Sister Languages 
of Southern India. 

It lias been suggested by some scholars that there 
may have been a Buddhist period in Kannada Literature 
before the .laina period. A similar suggestion has likewise 
been made by some Telugu scholars with regard to their 
Literature and it has been stated that Buddhist works 
have been completely lost in Telugu, though a very few 
Jaina works have survived. The Tamils do not divide 
their Literature into Buddhist, -Jaina‘and other periods, 
because their Literature contains works by Buddhist and 
-laina authors at different times. With regard to*Buddhist 
works in Tamil, it may be said that they are very few in 
number; and they occur along with the works of the 
•Jainas and others at different periods till the litli century 
A.C. As instances may be mentioned Manimekhalai and 
Kundalakesi, two of the five great Kavyas in Tamil, which 
are said to go back to the Kangam period, and the grammar 
Virasoliam of the 11th century A.C. 

Whether there was a Buddhist period in Kannada or 
no, its Literature, such as it is, is of considerable anti¬ 
quity, though no sages like Agastya and Kanva, as in 
Tamil and Telugu respectively, are associated with its 
origin. The earliest work extant is a treatise on poetics 
known as Kavirajamarga written or caused to be written 

8Q1 51 
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by Nripatunga or Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta king 
who ruled from 815 to 877. This king was ax great scholar 
both in Kannada and Sanskrit and a generous patron of 
literary merit. He has written in Sanskrit a small work 
called Prasnottararatnamala, of which the concluding 
verse tells us that he voluntarily retired from the throne. 
It may lx; of some interest to learn that Ugraditya, tin; 
Jaina author of Kalyanakaraka, a Sanskrit work on medi¬ 
cine, states at the close of the work that at the instance of 
this king he delivered at his court, in the presence of many 
physicians and doctors, a discourse on the evils of a flesh 
diet and on its avoidance in the treatment of disease. 
Nripatunga was a Jaina king, a disciple of Jmasenficharya, 
the author of Adipurana. His work on poetics presup¬ 
poses the existence of previous Kannada works, and 
accordingly we find references iti it which enable us to 
place the rise of Kannada literature, much farther back. 
He mentions several Kannada authors that preceded him: 
Vimala, Cdaya, Nagarjuna, Jayabandhu and Durvinlta as 
the best writers of Kannada prose; and Srivijaya, 
Kavisvara, Pandita, Chandra and Lokapala as the best 
writers of Kannada poetry. Durvinlta, mentioned as a 
Kannada Prose writer, was evidently the (Ianga King of 
that name. The name Durvinlta, being rare and un¬ 
usual, may safely be taken to refer to the (Ianga King, the 
only inscription in which, to my knowledge, the name 
occurs, outside (Ianga grants being Magadi 75 ( Epigraphm 
< 'a niatica IX), of '.)(><>, about a century after Nripatunga’s 
time. Durvinlta was a remarkable personage with many- 
sided scholarship. His Nallala plates 2 tell us that he was 
the author of many poems, stories and dramas, and that 
he was equal to Vishnugupta or Chanakya in politics, to 
Tumburu, Narada, Bharata and Kambahicharya in music 
and dancing, to Rajaputra and Salihotra in training ele¬ 
phants and horses, to Parasurama in the use of arms, to 
Samudrasuri in physiognomy, and to Atreya, Dhanvantari 

suffer: n 

* Mysore A neurological Report; for 1924, page 70. . 
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and Charaka in medicine. 1 The plates also explain his 
ominous naiiie Durvimta, ill-mannered, by stating that he 
was so to hostile kings arimirapati-srl-Durvinlta-nama- 
dhetjena). ' ( 

The Avantisundarikathasara, discovered some yearn 
ago by the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, gives a 
valuable clue to the period of Durvimta. In the introduc¬ 
tory chapter it says that Bharavi, the author of Kiratarju- 
nlya, stayed for some time at the court of Durvimta and 
that he was a contemporary of Vishnuvardhana, evidently 
the first Eastern Clnllukya King of that name, and of 
Simhavishnu, the Paljava King of Kanchi. Briefly, the 
account given of Bharavi rutis thus :— 

In the city of Kanchi in the south of India ruled a 
King of the Pallavas named Simhavishnu who was a great 
patron of learning. One day a stranger appeared before him 
and recited a Sanskrit, verse in praise of the Narasimha 
incarnation of Vishnu. On hearing the lofty sentiments 
expressed in the verse, the King enquired of the stranger 
who tin; author of the verse was. He replied thus— 

“ In the north-west there is a town named AnaikJa- 
pura, the crest-jewel of Aryadesa, from which a family of 
Briihmanas of the Kausika-gotra migrated and settled at 
Aebalapura. Narayanasvami, a member of this family, had 
a son named Damodara, who became a great scholar and 
was known as Bharavi. He became a friend of king 
Vishnu vardhana. On one occasion he accompanied the 
king on a hunting expedition and while in the forest had 
to eat animal flesh. To expiate this sin he set out on a 
pilgrimage and finally settled in the court of Durvimta. 
He is the author of this verse.” 

On hearing this account the king, desirous of seeing 
the poet, invited him to liis court. The poet caused great 

a^fiq^r 'usjnipi sfa- 

ang^f^nd afftjrcqfa lift- 

jfkr *i*r^»* ii 
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joy to the king by reciting his poems. The king gave him 
a respectable dwelling to live in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the 
Pallava King Simhavishnu (C. 575—600), the Gahga King 
Durvinlta and the Eastern Chalukya King Vishnu var- 
dliana I. This association of Durvinlta witli Bharavi 
affords a clear explanation of the statement in most of the 
(langa grants that Durvinlta was the author of a commen¬ 
tary on the 15th sarga of Bharavi’s Kiratarjiiiilyh. When 
Bharavi was with him, Durvinlta might have exercised 
his skill in commenting on tin* 15th sarga of his work, 
which is full of alliteration and other forms of sabda - 
lankdra or verbal ornaments and is consequently difficult 
of comprehension without a commentary. The period of 
Durvinlta according to the newly discovered work will 
thus he about 600. 

As stated before, Durvinlta was a. great Sanskrit 
scholar. He wrote, according to the (Jariga grants, a 
grammatical work named Sabddvtdra , a commentary on 
Panini’s grammar, and translated into Sanskrit the 
Paisiiehi Vaddakatha or Brihatkatha of (-runadhya as the 
epithet applied to him in the (langa, grants, viz., Deva- 
hhd ra t ini haddha- H r Hint kat hah , (dearly shows. This epithet 
was not properly read and understood by some scholars 
who read it Jdembliaratlnibaddha- lirihatpathnh and inter¬ 
preted it as meaning that Durvinlta was a desciple of Deva 
or Devanandi, a name* of Pujyapada. It is to be regretted 
that his translation has not come down to us. It happens 
to be the earliest Sanskrit translation of Ciiinaclhya’s work. 
There are three later translations of this work, namely, 
lirihatkathasldkasangraha by Budhasvami, of about the 
ttth century; Bnhatkathamanjari by Kshemendra, and 
Kathasaritsagara by Somadeva, both of the 11th century. 
Budhasvami s work has been published in Paris by 
Professor Felix Lacote, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Hyon. The period we have already arrived 
at for Durvinlta is corroborated by an inscription at 
Ailioje (Epigraphia Indica VI, D-l fc 2). This epigraph was 
compost'd in 684 A.D. by a Jaina poet named Raviklrti, 
who speaks of himself as having acquired the fftine of 
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Kalidasa and Bharavi (kavitasrita-Kalidasa-Bharavikirtih). 
For the fame of Bharavi as a great poet to spread to the 
south we have to postulate a period of about half a century, 
and this fact, too, confirms thd period of DurvinTta as 
about 600. 

Kannada inscriptions make their appearance from 
about the 5th century, which indicate an older stage of 
the language, as will be shown later on, than that found 
in Kavirajamarga. Besides the authors named by 
Nripatunga, Syamakundacharya appears, according to 
Indranandi s Srutavatara 1 , to have written Prabhrita in 
Kannada. 

When speaking of the greatness of the Kannada 
language in his Sabdanusasaua, Bhattakalanka (1604) says: 
“Nor is Karnataka a language unused for scientific purposes. 
For, in it was written, the great work calk'd Clmditmani, 
96,000 verse-measures in extent, a commentary on the 
Tattv&rthamahasastra.” 2 And from Indranandi's Sruta¬ 
vatara 3 and Devaehandra’s KajavalTkathe, we learn that 
the author of this voluminous Kannada commentary was 
Tumhuluracharya who, judging from the pedigree of Jaina 
gurus given at tlx* end of Chamundarayajmrana (97K), 
appears to have lived along with the aliove-mentioned 
Syamakundacharya in about the middle of the 7th century. 
This voluminous work of tin* 7th century presupposes the 
existence of an earlier literature and a widespread cultiva¬ 
tion of the language. 

From the Sravana Belagoja inscription 67, of 11'29, 
we learn that Srivarddluideva, a crest-jewel of poets, was 
the author of a great poem named Ohudamani and that he 
was thus praised by Dandi: “Siva bore the Ganga on the 
tip of his matted hair. 0 Srivarddhadeva! you bear Sarasvati 

1 tra*. msjfo ^ i 

2 sisrasigwfM; q oo i- 

^ . . . ^q»- 

wrowfena; 11 

3 ii 
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on the tip of your tongue. ” 1 From the \similarity of 
the name Chiidamani, Srivarddhadeva has been identified 
with Tumbuliiracharya. But this, I am inclined to think, 
is a mistake. The great poem Chudamani and the 
commentary Chudamani cannot be the same. I venture 
to think that the reference is to the Tamil poem Ohtida- 
mani attributed to Tolamolidevar, otherwise known as 
Srivardhadevar. Chudamani is a classical Jain^t, poem in- 
Tamil, considered as one of the five well known minor 
poems in that language, written during the rule of the 
Karvetti King Vi jay a, whose period is not definitely 
known. 

It has been stated above that Kannada inscriptions of 
an earlier period than Kavirajamarga show an older stage 
of the language. To illustrate this statement, I give below- 
some extracts from early inscriptions:--- 

■ S 

Early Inscriptions Prior to Nripatunga’s 'Period. 

1. Chikmagalur 50. (e. 500). Epigraphia Carnatica VT. 

aefflcflradirtd o* dw, ddSdjso 4 . 

2. Sravana Bejgola 27. (c. 700). 
drad^do 4 dddo^qrsddo*' ofoo* 
i> J £dod*ort , » l d;« ) ddds&aDc Sarad dj3£o<3otfdr I 
an>,sn>a-so;SddroF dta3,sds 

duddro* dds^/sddododio edo 5 ^rrerr^drod^escn^o 4 II 
Chikmagalur 92. (c. 750). 

wozr cnru&fji^ ;y3doo ctubos t^o-ad^o 

©ddxro* Str. dosoaara^Sa&iS o\ 

1. Kadur 45. (c. 750). Epigraphia Carnatica VI. 
u>dF$ doo^aoda-ar. a&ddj^doo wadfradojoov 4 sra^So 
ridded dodrSAd dd-c-^r. 


qfrffaist '• 

3i?r: sp=?ir 3Kifm i 
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In those extracts we find many archaic forms not found 
in Kavirajamarga and works that followed it. In fact the 
language of Kavirajamarga scarcely differs from that of the 
later authors of the 10th and ll'th centuries. The inscrip¬ 
tions show.— 

1. A general use of the lengthened form of the vowel 
of the genitive. 

Sens's, coccra. 

2. The use of the locative suffix id for the later o/. 

a!u,d:>9\ wsdfsfOAGJjov*. 

oi 1 

•1. A general use of the lengthened form of the vowel 
of the accusative, even when followed by a consonant. 

3's ) ?3-3Quo3dd3t>r, .aos^a-sr, djrre-rtjdEJr, gcrer. 

4. The use of v for the later hindn : ; 

see also examples under (3). 

5. The use of the long vowel instead of the later 
short vowel and desoc&a, 

(5. The general use of the lengthened form of the 
vowel of the conjugational suffixes. 

aean-so*, «dd^o‘, aasoso'ar, aasid-o^r, rtolo ^r, 

TAMfl, LtTEHATUHK. 

No one entertains a doubt about the antiquity of 
Tamil Literature, but this antiquity depends to a great 
extent on the period assigned to the authors and works of 
the third Tamil Sangam. 

According to tradition then' were three Tamil 
Sangams or Academies at long intervals in different places. 
The following particulars are given about them in 
Nakklrar’s commentary on Iraivanar’s Agapporu]:— 

The first Academy was established at Southern 
Madura, now submerged in the Indian ocean. Its members 
were 549 in number, including among others Agastya, its 
president, and the Gods Siva and Subrahinanva; and the 
number of authors who obtained its approval for their 
works was 4,449. It was patronised by 89 P&ndya 
Kings, of whom 7 were also poets, and lasted for 4,440 
years. 



The second Academy had its seat at KapStapuram, 
also sal)merged in the ocean. Its members including 
Agastya, his disciple Tolkappiya and others, were 59 in 
number, the number of poets whose works were passed by 
it being 8,700. It received the patronage of 59 Pandya 
Kings, 5 of whom were also learned scholars, and continued 
for 8,700 years. 

Tim third Academy was founded at Northern Madura. 
Its members wore 49 in number, including Nakklrar, its 
president, Kapilar, Paranar, Sittalai Sattanar and others, 
the number of authors who obtained its approval for their 
writings being 449. It was patronised by 49 Pandya 
Kings, 8 of whom were also poets, and lasted for 1,850 
years. 

If the facts stated above, be subjected to strict histori¬ 
cal criticism, most of them will have to be rejected as 
pure myths. The number of members of the academies 
and of the kings who patronised them, as also of the poets 
whose* works were passed by them, and the long periods 
during which they are said to have existed, look incredible. 
Some scholars are therefore inclined to think that the 
account given above is a later fabrication foisted on the 
early author Nakklrar. Kavatapuram of the Pandyas is. 
however, mentioned in Valmiki ltamayana as full of gold 
and adorned with pearls 1 and must therefore bean ancient 
city. The existence of the academies may be a fact, 
though the details given about them may not be credible. 
They exercised a great authority over Tamil Literature 
and were something like literary associations ‘including 
among its members the best poets and learned men of the 
age. Any work not approved of by them was looked upon 
as a very inferior production. The members of these learn¬ 
ed corporation maintained a strict monopoly of literary 
reputation so that it was not an easy matter to have works, 
however excellent, recognised by them. According to 
some scholars the accounts of the first two academies 
contain much legendary matter so that it is difficult to 
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admit them within the pale of real history. Such, however, 
does not seem to them to be the case with the third 
academy. The third academy was by fa) 1 the most impor¬ 
tant, almost all the classical works of Tamil Literature 
that have come down to us, including a good number by 
Jaina authors, being productions which received the 
imprimatur of this Sangam. 

Opinion is divided among scholars about the period of 
the third Sangam, some assigning to it the 2nd century 
A.C., some the 5th century and some others the 8th 
century. The 2nd century is arrived at by the fact that 
(tajabahu, a king of Ceylon, who ruled in the middle of 
the 2nd century, was, according to the poem Silappadi- 
karam, present at the installation of the Goddess Pattini 
conducted by the Chera King Sengultuvan. The 8th 
century is objected to on the ground that Nakklrar, a poet 
of the third Sangam, is referred to in his Devaram by 
Appar, a contemporary of Siruttondar, who fought at the 
battle of Yatapi which took place in (542. The balance of 
opinion among Tamil scholars appears to be in favour of 
the Gajabaliu synchronism, which will carry hack tin* 
antiquity of Tamil literature to the earliest centuries of 
the Christian ora. 

But Sittalai Sattanar, author of the Tamil epic Mani- 
mekhalai, which is considered to be a work of the third 
Sangam, and has been assigned by several Tamil scholars 
to the 2nd century, has regularly translated the Buddhist 
author Dinnaga’s Nyayapravesa in lines 110 to 474 of the 
chapter known as Tavattirampundn tarn mam ketta kiidai 
of his work. So, he must he posterior to Dinnaga who is 
supposed to be not earlier than the 4th century. His 
period is given as 345—425. Dr. Vidyabhushana justly 
styles him as the father of Medieval Indian Logic. The 
most important service Dinnaga did was the reduction of 
the five members of a syllogism, as propounded by Aksha- 
pada and Vatsyayana, to three, thereby giving it a form 
very similar to the Aristotelian syllogism of three mem¬ 
bers. His personal history as derived from Tibetan 
sources is as under—He was born of a Brahman family in 
Simhavaktra near Kanchi, was subsequently admitted into 
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tho Buddhist Church of the Hlnayana by Nagadatta and 
became the disciple of Vasubandhu (280—360), He was 
invited to Nalanda where he defeated many Tirthikas in 
disputation. His works were translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha (409— 569). But Tamil scholars may say 
that both the authors may have derived the information 
from an earlier common source. This is not, however, 
likely as the following extracts from the Tamil - and Sans¬ 
krit works will show, the only difference being a few 
additional explanatory words in the Tamil passage:— 

Lines 122-124. 

ni §1 ^Lpm^iup Qpnmrjsfi Qinniftip ua&p 
tyuh'fli fhi . th /n $ p gjGmi—n p§jt;ib 

Lines 1-17— 171. 

uSJSuQurr&Sl Qiunmupn Qjmsuu^io 
it pfiluj# &J9(jij$p iD^nbnm 

v$(V)ppih 4ruU&66T idS^p pQfQeOU da 
'efl&P/SLD ;7 tj / D o$(JT)p$ 11)1 Jl § fT 
Glpp inlS'il'-rL-.ttSTtMLI L§n&l$ t 3 
vfrQ&iy iijtbu i9 iQpp khjuuj 

l DUlS ■ fT Qpp -$1L uip l b Ql OoOT 

(^iQj/hjpnl i 9 it pQiuddi ^)9^pp 

rhjsim^osfldj afulGliMT.g/ QdSfToV&in^ 

(GK&'djGJ, Q&c)9d^l'j L-j oV <RTT(firQ >n,7(fr ’Y)sfQT 
in /h n^Qi in^9(TT) r $ $ iD.ToU £r 

da TFj $<£<>11 ydmSUfnlDlU i M, it?$ 4, *_ n 
&jwf}pl$)tud $L-$&n<S fS pj$huG LOSSY 

^Qj^TifCfT *&'(£{£ pi p&ST Q&fT&fTLDnifituSluJlbu 
QtiJoBT^ftL L.nemy.Qiu&frQfn uSiuihueif 
^3 1 04)9(ffjppi p rn ggw <o5Tl cnjDGtijr. p 

%2J6oflpp QjnjSiiJliljcXT-Sir&niaiJ 

QW 6&fl pQuupS?)) p !$ pQiuGfLDSfUT pjiUj nr) 

vlJUlSl ijUdpp jtfQ'PL—’SfiTrLDITGlJgP 

pppQio$F}(trj& { p)& JFapphu.h QprfhufTcmc 

QuJirppm ILTT.JYfiU'ft&STp &(T:iuQuJtC5I 
&ppib 

I ft I 
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snr$»srrir fo»T«T wzfo ik i 
Tswrern f^r ot- 

«i*i%^:, '^srf^rarf^ttw:, 3rsrrcr%f^par:, ^fasrrspr:, 
srfsn? ‘srirasifa i 

?nr ITr?T^n%^^PT’JT 3T?rT^UT: 5TS^ ?f?f | 

3T5JTR fa^sfasiT—I 
wffw fosjtwn—grenfryaiT i 
s?T»mf^^r>iT--I^Tf^^r ?f?t ^rr^TERr: i 

3TSTftr^f%qOTT^«ir—Slfa^Rreft 5T®? ffcT II 

If the period assigned to Dinnaga is correct, the 
period of Manimekhalai and consequently the period of 
the 3rd Sangam will probably he the 5th century. 

TeLUG(J LrTGUAT(JI!G. 

The earliest work extant in Telugu Literature is the 
Bhiirata of Naunaiya-bhatta, the court poet of the Eastern 
Chalukya King ltajaraja who ruled from 1023 to 1003 A.CI. 
He is generally considered to be the first poet in that 
language. 2 But, as in the case of Kannada, inscriptions of 
an earlier period have, been found such as that of the time 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Gunaga-Vijayaditya, who 
ruled from 844 to 888. (Epigraphia Indioa XIX, 273) and 
the pillar inscription at Bezwada of the Eastern Chalukya 
King Yuddhamalla who ruled in the early part of the 
10th century. These inscriptions are important aA they 
furnish evidence of the existence of Telugu poetry long 
before the period of Kannaiya-bhatta. Nannaiya-bhatta 
also happens to he the first grammarian of the Telugu 
language 3 , and grammar presupposes the existence of 
previous literature. 

1 1 am told that, some Tibetan Manuscripts have the reading. 

2 srreRTtsw#rt mror hw ^ i 

3tri 4 d ^ 

3 It is true that Atharvanaoharya refers to earlier Telugu 
Grammars by Brihaspati, Kanva' and Havana. but many 
scholars express a doubt as to the existence of such works. 
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Malayalam Literature. \ 

With regard to Malayalam literature, the scholars of 
that language are of opinion that up to about the 1.0th 
century the language of Kerahi was Sandamil i.e., pure 
Tamil. By the lltli century two types of Malayalam 
com positions — manipravalam or the Sanskrit variety and 
pdltn or the l)ravidian variety—are said to have become 
more or less well established in Kerala. In manipravala 
works not only Sanskrit words hut also Sanskrit case 
endings were freely combined with Malayalam words. The 
real secret of manipravajam according to Malayalam scho¬ 
lars lay in the blending of Malayalam and Sanskrit words 
in such a manner as to make the latter indistinguishable 
from the former, exactly as the intermingling of the ruby 
and the coral in one and the same necklace 1 . .Malayalam 
with its peculiar genius for the absorption of Sanskrit 
favoured the development of the manipravalam literature. 
The earliest manipravlijam works such as Vaisikatantram 
and Attaprakfiram belong to the 10th century. The author 
of the latter work, Tolam, was a contemporary and 
dependent of the Chera King Kulasekharavarma who ruled 
over Keraja from 1)35 to 055. The earliest manipravalam 
rhampn work was written in the 12th century. Punam 
Nambudiri, the greatest manipravajam poet of Kerala, 
lived in the first half of the 15th century. Pattu literature 
closely followed Tamil in alliteration, rhyme etc. The earliest 
typo of this literature was Kamaeharitam by Sri Rama, 
a Travaneore King of the 13th century. Tunjattu Klutta- 
chchati, of the second half of the Kith century, is looked 
upon as the father of modern Malayalam literature. It may 
he added that there are manipravaja works in Tamil also. 

It will thus bo seen that the literature of Kannada is 
of greater antiquity than that of any other South Indian 
Vernacular except perhaps that of Tamil. 

1 As instances two verses are given from Srtkrishnaehavitam :— 
e37>,c3d( 33j aaroSsrs&e iooSjacSd^oc^r I 

asi a tjsjSoSwaiorta'sa'ao i 

s^rao^a s 4 s$«> aaa'osas'oas'sdj ii 



KANNADA LANGUAGE 


By Pandit H. Bkinivasachar, 
Government Training College, Mysore. 


dod ,3d; ip-27&ACti 37)03 d„d337)0aoa) a7ftfdC& 3750* 130 

dsadrf rt aoiocto 350,3^ aaotsorw stjoS^ dddsadd ri da^odja 
aSflftana/S. c%<sc t artFdO r^odd a^o3rodtf o&OcsDj: 

j^3rWo jS,q3sted?|a!x5cs3)j3 sjd)3,d. dddn>d;$ e^djs ucac. 

DT^dd driF^ rf^od ScxS ddrWo wsaaT^aod 
STJfw^a!. a^ddja&dO gdDd/3 3d drWod) rtosa/DSd. djdd 
di3 aoto add) Sd dd, dd d, ddddod-o, cnj^regD.'do aotwd), cn)d 
2 Sd ato, crcdss, erodes, i^des, L& aodja dsTiddd) a^oda^d. 
‘ sdodxo*, daJv 1 dd, cd ’ • S3 j, dd), ’ ‘ rrad), «2> ’ dUdcrad d^do 
ad djd357)dS 4 doaod&d ddrWo Sc 3 6i5 3 ead^). gdo=gd), 3d 4 — 
«di, 3a* —3a\ «s3a7> edd — wd), wdo=®do‘. dj3dc7>d dod ^3 
ddr^redortVod 3d dd ddF37>d)rW) 3)u),3 d. ^dOod, jot,® d 

«i 60 —* —• 

oaO^cd) dod3d) d^odo^ d^^oaaS 357)^3370 djBTjas drirSj^, 
a7>rtdd)Fd) d^doi wdFd^sSdJs, d?od)dod) 3d 4 dd/a trotfd 
c-^ad drtFd tireijris'js dod ,3 esd^rWod: cros&da/s waa7>3dd)3/3. 
gdod/a uja s’SdOjdd^ odod a7>drts?) j ado3) dra’apo&srW^. 

era,ad drtrdo ri.oqjd d)3o 3)o3dodo girdd oadrtfsl. 
3d)s>), SoortJ, 3d d, d)dc&a<?, SorfF, 3)*, ss$ stands dd odd). 

3)075, 3*0^137, A7300 4 , €Sd, SOdOO&aF, C7)£5d)3oOS C£§ S/SSdJadd CflOSg). 
dj dado!) g)t)3rt?rt S^^dTJft draFdjadcttwa r^edd^a ^o. a^d 
a)S drir3 d d<;oa 3d)s?o dadodasW) dod^T) d)drWo. sd^d 
3o)rt)rW) aga-a^h dod d 3d dOc^a^d^d)- oadri's’ a^cS) 3^ 
a&add rwo a-a^ddrad da57>afcd) aSay* d?3o. aj-^odaddccJo^ a^d 
357)03 dsTidrW) sS^ddoJ drod:d)33ja 4 07>daJ) eyd3x 4 , dddrodd 
ode oaaada d3js 4 aT^adrad dsTxdd) d?3). 

3d^dd c^docJjdjad n,odd90 d^dodado7)d ogss r^od^T^ 
3do7)KdJarird a Tied) d d d 3 oor 5 d 570. di rt,odd^ aT^aaac^arStfj) 
57)«d7)daart^ ^ 3 3o7irvd33'a i d. 
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3d.dd rtdjasdj djoqJrWja cnada3rt73ftd. gdood d,cd 

rWda 4 oga rt,oq3rWa Aowaoda^doSaoiaada dc^. d^sSSaortd sao^o 
30 j a &odo8a? Sdj&s rtjOdddaft^oda rfjasa/ta^d. S0tfe>3,aJa 
&/ada3aJaO fV)55‘ sawSdO Sd^dd saa^rWa ASa^dcSaoda d^i?da5Sd 
ood wd^oadoJa d^dgcS^ sjdd rt_,odd3a}aa dd sadda^d dda & t?ad 
cdaocflaua d as^rwo dd^oda cnja&dtadada. 4 /rawsiaoSo so3jO ' ooO 
dadadood 3d&o3:jja aodoSa? rtd^dd, ead^rWa daw dd^Sa. 

e^a5ana3jtoodadOoddja* rt,oq5d oasSJak etradoodd/^, 
«ddO wiraddOoddja?, Sd^d rtjodrtv djWadd) d,d3aortd saod 
ddrU) ©Ood d)ood dcddd^ ixdA og^rtjoqJrWja tpd^ 

pd. daaddo d> saodddri/a &Sa 4 3d. djdasadd s^oj^da^dja? 
cioiood dod^SdO eosadjOad r>ao & ?d oadroaJarad/3 darted daa^ 

rWaa aad-jkoaiaod. 3d ddo qd# odad oar\ d.da3aoadaSdra 

1) (J CO <* .^ o w tl 

daga daa? eaouoJ rtdjj-sdjde daadoa daw dd^Sa. d^33aortdoOidrt 
Sd^dd aa^d 3orWa d^eadjrWda^, eodcrtrodadaSja;^Ood&/af, « 
sad^rWO da^dcdrapdrodda sddaaJradadOod&aa?, daadoa daWjd d^d 
d^tas ead^rWa sao3dd d^drtvadadood wpd^atod^ctfaFOodcU? 
dtadd^ <3dd^3a. dod dd^jg/ad^da dodaddja^, doddda dodaddaa^, 
wzJSrWdja. drttfrWdja,, 33d fed r dad oas>aaoSda dwOcrtadja, ad 
Odasa d. ad $d d d rttfd,o3.dO ktf&aod, crotfd paridO aoda 
saacda dj^dda^ drtrd^drW ddad^d rtjOdrStfa Sd^ddOo. oadd 
dd aaori3. o3a3nad dxdoadad) dda^ dod 6c) 3 ddrttfrfjyflriaagd 
daw d. rt.cprWa aodssaod tidrW dada SorW SomWrt 33 oi 

w —*0 0 

dawa^d. ecrtra saod rtjOdritf do&^odoaaod «aJra saod £dris< 
da3a soo3a toao sS,3d.s3j d.s 3arta3 d. dodda SdLd 3drWod 

—* o Q) V V —* — 1 •* 

da,3jdja aoeric drortrdSFSdja endasad. 3^oa&dja, ‘ ag/ad^d 
dodd dadrartraadtfjas? o3 o ’ ada 3d d. dodda, ddardd.®, > 5a3. 
ddarddja. 3d, «a daodrado d,3wdroada37> d. 220 ddard) d.as 
da3a 03d3sn>P\da3 d. aodarW ddard) dddrodd o3a dod 3dO 
dd } 3;‘3n3a x . d^d ddard) dod 6 .^3 js-SjS^diadrt^oaa^. wdod id 3 
d-ad ssudjad. adsd 3> o-add^ srs ddodadQod dsa da dfd da3 

t) 57 <o Q N 

d^a-ad^ aaavaSada^ <i<3ddaa?, tsddoi d^dda Sd^dd saajd^cda d,d?3 
ri<?o ^d^ddda^ s^d^ada^ ri J ods5'a dd d 3odda. d^dd^ddaa *oda 
rWaa 22 ddda, dbouaoddda. 3da, Sd3a aa3aa3arddaa, cfSid sa d 
dd^ ^adFSid?di3aft dssdoa 2 jdda <ds*3 r^odri^d^ wdodasa^d 
waS/xJadda^ arja^dd dadd^rl doija^dd^owadracSaagjdS^ o'SASi^odrS 
?rf 22 dda 3^aoa*da3a^d. a^nddja 3da & da3 sSj^oSacdada^dddjd? do 
c3aoi rtad/vaoadroft docdaadoi daadd^ t2Wo. d^dd^d rtodrWO dj 
3dd daSdaJaaa sao3o3aja naoO^olaF d/3 3aa^dad)0g. taaja^eadja, 2j3ddaa 
3da A 35acrsearl^da^ db^d ododasa^d. da333^^dda sd^oriori daotfJdt^ 
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A$doa draaa d/das a aoa-sa dt rtoarwo aos, v dda aaaocad daJaa 
daaadaced^d draacto^de ? =oota SoSaJaa aSiu^^jdj da6w. dod^Sdg 
dda^ aoa^cr3f\ da aodasaai a^aa^n dda d a-soaSySj^ aosnjjd^ja 
doa* d QuisrU) 3«oi saaa sarw arctic aoa \t sartea sd^a 
daasa^o datfdac SvoaoS^d trotjdd^fvsa^a) o8a? LzSaAdd 

ddaJa 3d ,?da ? ddart «da aqJFia-sria djs3 3 a 5-soa sydrttfrifada 
aq5Fa - artaA > do^doaa a*»d?3 Sq^jagd^a ? a s-soa aadort a^ooJaa 
«d e 'sn>rbA > dd?€ia. ojoasas SdoSa qcdaqd) ddosrerioqq £ad£ ? 

arsjia^a 3drWa ssT&aaad^ aoadadda taoda d^asjda ‘ Sasq^s 
ajj? sase?g5-3 adaroc&a? c8^da*F3s m&vst > aouoi ada 4 djj?ddd^ 
aojaddadaqd. cfea'aad^aa i tood^ ddcsadda^ sae>3a droa-sdasrart 
djddaajdaa aa a-srtaqd. adadocdde mJao3 dqda ‘ 3adas?aJao 
djsddoasa^aaJadaa^j^Sao gajssll dd^d^ss^ dra^oSa aa^rts-s, 
dqraaJaFSDoll ada^is^d. ddcdas^pocraddja adda^ djAaraodad 
daa/a da>rtaqddddjo d^datortaqdoSaoda ^aa urea. ary^ddO 
22 aa dx^asrsad dd?dori*o dr dj^dd) dadsddOA-artaqd. 22 dd 
dsranraoS 5-adj7W aadjOKradadda^ dddaSada adad^doa a 3dd 
rt,odd/3oOdd sra3a. cro<?a rt cdritfod© aiddasrttfod^ ? 

daadctiaaria aaaSFSda ‘ srs^a rt>cdrWa ddard^aJaa^a 
dodvO, 3Saa & rtjOarKto ddaFdoeaodaod 220dod/v d^tfasqd. 'sdd 
aaaFd djdjsdd? d^d. dxd^adoaa Atfaa&aofidad sfodua sad) 
o&adjdda^ qJdaFdoda Zo&.gxga-ya dc&o? ada 22 dd ddaF. crcqq 
djs^fcJd, aasra^sraa, ad^dy-ya asradK?, aqa^srad, 
SasrqoSad. \ 22 oqaJjaaqd, djadoadadidddar. ■ cda^odd dada 
dd d3 jS^dtao' ^cda cdrad dadaad d^aa® n^dddda^ d^oda 
a)dja; a dadaddod cnad&qdad drariFaj 3a:|doa aaddctfaa 22 dd 
rtjOdrteO daqft 3js?da3 d. &^hod ddda^ ^rSjdFdodja 

•j^siaaaodga^QDrt crsdradda^ daicfiaaia^da ddadd^su^^ca^, ad 
aedasaa dS dodas, wasSi.aSaa dSa dodas, Aodra irsAda erttfas, 
eja-ad djdao^dritfas wdjOSaa^iaSri^oaaa, 22dda -sada^doo. 

ed?S ddad dod wd^^d'S ^sraasa/s °3jsd acsaF dcd 4 j^csada^ 
ddaaaFo drodoa «dSrtro^daa/3? »dda, srsaDS. dcd .aosaadaorta 
do^ ysroa^d. aadesdaa ^o^ddda dcdaoa d,o3a3 du da. oda 
dS r^odrW dosSjCSada 4 daa?a Sd^d crsdoJaa eoa^a^-scoaScaa 2jdd 
tpad. looda r^oddda^ ad?®^ d 0 ^ Load aa^^^cCaa dt^oda <5dd 
add)- r^oddda^ >ss?da adj^ drada^dadoJaa^. di rijOd dosSjrttfa 
dda A d das dda. o a?jrs dd) Sadaodsno. «©3ScirWda, adasrs dd 
^dad aao ccsaa dda^A o. a^da^d) sdjAdddCccSaas ooiadd^ gdaA.d; s^d 
sjtfrtaA^d. 22oO,a5a dr^dd Sd^ooia rioirsria^d. d^dFd) dda^ 
&d. dda3?d5t)dd) draaJasrsrlaAd. sDda^^drt^a dda^. s^oa 
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cco^. sj^ddrf iAoddowd^ SAdod tomato a$S. crsdc^^^ OS 
odSA d diSo^d. qtekFwoao&o^. dortoFKrKd dd^. s!)A, 4®?cJd, 
soaddd aaaJoFrtVo ddo^. a5rod o&Sdoao d^atoaS^ dadSrWodA 
a^^da&o^rWodA 3do ± rtodrWdo^ AtfOdoddA? adosodA A^do^o 
dodo d?«ddo?d dadoes do»« 4 ^do daqfcdjododo ddo u d<;<?d<;a;a 
nj). 

asa^d rtjOdrteaddA? coddO ^cdo rlorarWdo^ d^Sosra^ 

Sod rt S,do s^dosj sn adsasddA^dftdosa, dod a^ saoAatod^ ddo^o 
cdodA^ sodo d*,d,d3a,d dA{j§A?daaJod Sdri a^d d^aJod^ dtf 
coooga, Sd dddoaido dptfodoi ‘ toaoAdaofc5d.dadJoJ ’ aoio cno&rtdo 
Aadaaft d( dod^aJodo OdA aSddroa^ Aad^qS^ d?doo adsaS 
ddA^dftdoaS^d. 

da,ti£d rt,oqJrWg su Q dj3?dd^ 3ddo. a^d na,u?d rt,oq5 
rWA, o£>3d)dSrt<A/3, ad?S sa o^rMd^ dxoddoi eatw^d. ‘ $$& 
S.gaoasd Sdodoo, Adoridodoo Si^Aod^do*, ad& aoaddooc dd 
radooo, doadoodofic, 5-300 aaortaJoo Sara rt, aariFraowatfdodo, 
avoids dAddS^d), i^odo 3<?o3oo dddo lodFido, igaaFv*. dOA 
asac3 • 3 * j d)='dFd!o 8 jDV , ‘, aa^sfi/B^godo, daddoQAdodd^ dodd 
dado, dogdrt'^rtSFdoddsawOjdOo, dooosadod) «3?a>Sd doSo^ a^do 
ddd 3d) ,rWo. SAdodg. 

Ck? CO 

edod'S rt.oqJrWO du djs?dd) ddo. ^dgd/s SAad 023 a d£,e 
dotoodAdod)- ?Jdd^dA ‘ wqJFoSo^rdddu 0 > codo^d rtooart d^Odddo. 
daa dFrStfddA a5aaa> J s8AA3Agoa> < d. kodddoddo dSsaft add a 
oddo^ djaoo crotfdddodrWo a^srivadd ao3o dodoa^do edoodddA 
edjOSji^SdA ertoddA^ addo3 saar^ddodrl^O aoddo^ add droa 
dd jo sad^d d^oddord) Sdo^d. d?a$ 4 3^ daddodo^doi riod? 
dd/s Adord da «d wdFddo d.s dadoo AdoFaJ dad au de desa 
rbtjS. 

1 doo^o* Adoajao dA?3 ddrodda^dQadoo’ aow da t doS 4 dodad 
aan rt,odrttfo Ad.drivadd AdddDftdOA dortjaodahoSOA rt,&doo ad 
asaSAdo^d. rt,cdd) doaodSdadd dd^ddadra^ wdsaSAdo^jd^. 
da,a?d r^odriVo A^dcSoo^rltfo. adoAS rt,oqjri'SodoSotiSrWo. sjoaiu) 
wjs-^dcJjs^airitfo adati^rttfx do^dodo dSo doa^AoaJod dort^d 
rt,oddad aadotoo^ dortjddO a-s dxw.dad sos^add croaSd^ad) drooSo 
dahd. tfoodoatJAariod doaajA^dArt addo d3?dod erodd^dod 
doo5,csJo AajdFsa^rS, Aajdo&Sdod d^csJoF dAdcad rtoBrt^o s^aJoo 
djd^d, osoaswcjg dodotsd) ^dd?ead dOA aoJoa liosa/iosd. ado 
dja^dd^arttfo rt,odS 4 dx'Mjdadod) dor^dsaddo dodd.do. 

3dd dja^dodo sd^ortd dSda"?^. 

d» dortjd rtjCdrt^ ^A^d) »aa,ddAcood. ‘d^doAcrDTiodrtoS^o’ 
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•sew snjGfiS. wdoaA as rtaourtaddiS:) o aod: as rtad: 

» - -® f V 6 

&OUX3& asri o: dj^osrt: aoddF zododo^jSi 1 axccigasosajsss ~o 

o r\ • <& 

aSateaga-so-Sj aoqrsdotass > aoo a^aoa wscfoa wars aaa^ a^saa 

a)Sd. St ddd S3 drrttfp dt 3 T> A s-sraaS d. 

-* cv x Li —* 

tyadd 'aadidort^odd^ a^d ad^O asq'sn'soS rtjCdrW: odtf 
adtf. a^oSaod: aa&s^a/a aa tae-daaa^ sa^aad^s:. Ka&?dda) 
^ada^ss^ droSj aoucaau: do. adsa 4 sja: aouoaajs d. &3 
Kf^aa^ to^aaa aosasj d,£<daod: «s ^ ‘ Kdd;aa;?a aosaa:rt 4 
3::o ’ dadoed sad/W aroaaod daeSS; «dps ad rt<? Sad 

o&o dcd:s.d aou:d: aa^oSd). qaooa a^d^od: os^sa^ gjcs 
So3a edod aocysai^) Sadd: oS^. d:s:od! eoScstfS. gaa^ 
aa^ djossoj: r^oda*?: a^saaaosd. asqrcrsossasa aa^ aosra 4 
dS <ad:d a>- eqtoas rt cdrttf: aasaacSaary aaAcdaajd? dd:. 

o Q ^ ' tj 

sjtj ada^aa^ aaa sresdjS aoa 4 d®s d aa: sroas. ^o soa^ 
rW: aosodOoS^ SadrresoS^ d. 

wqtoas n.odrwo Soa aa^FS.Srt*?:. gad -rrsddd otooaa: 
aodaao o^a^oa a^asa^i^a. s-stfcroa?: ssjcsda: a^^aa 
a,sdesao adaaa^ a^rao^ai eroass^A^oaa arart eaa: aisa 
ajd: »d:asdoaa, gaooa doaao gdaAos d:£doda tooao dac^ 
Sa^ad. Si aa:srsd: aa-adaod a:* aa^orrarto, a^v-ad nv*<zo 
nrarto add a.cjS^M ed:asdcda ss:osdaj) ads^j a.s-a as, aoooa 

2) —' qj o 

axd:aododa atfatooadd; xji^adi. 3jSa ar Sa(;asdo 5^>da Sra-d 
rradd^c&d^ Sd 4 d;ed^o3:i; Sesrart Sd^ dcd?cSj;ad artdc&adr: 

easTsaa:, so & acrasia&ad «aa:3: f -aa sad g^addd:, &&d<?a: 
eaa^ s^doa aorfos:oa croassaaoj a^aji^ aroais^d. saoiiasA, 
S7>v, a)S dxar^a oa cSjs?as aaon-iVO sa, i03O ss• a?;-a era aa 
areaa aaa^atoda^sodo^d. ^aooa croacSjs^Ad^aoao «ad3 
aasoa^ajo^. «aas a) »s ^080? atas,. ^as^aj^d^rsAcS^ gad 
da^ddrttfjs ataSjrtdo a,Ao3ao a^s sad dx?oa aaocoa^a^ ^a 
ooad? asasd^aaa S; sjd daba ^■scnasAadd^odcaD ag;s?s*^a 
«aosi3da s^S'sSa) orioa e^oai ludAdide^A dx^saad^3~Ad. od o 

cw^)d d.t^ads’aa^ dftfoa s-scsg) oca dx^doSa. d^adoaoa Sjsacca 
aorta croad?sa/2 a7)d aaaart«?a ^d 0 woS^rt adis d. ‘ crounia 
a^SXjSrtjO^’ aao^a woS^rl rtada sa^da ao^s^ ao?ssaa a^aasS 
Si 3 suosS oodadAd. Sa^dd a^is^a AjCdA?* aocSroa da?a 
daJsa enjtss adja^art^a adadd^ud s-sosS oodadAd. oS^r^od 
rtt» Sdrt rta^a Sadd^Sa? oS?a rtjOdrt^Sdrt ©dSjCSoa diar^A 
rtdsdsaj Sad:a stjo^) aodadAd. 

aodj33-sS^Sjdarto asda^srorto, ^ddd: srs S 4 aaoa 6£ art 

»ad:d asA a,a&a aaa qraacsfcd:, e^a.a aaad^s:. aaa:a sdrt 
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rtdad &oc&dd ? tp - 3s?cdoSdrU> rtefcddd^ &/sdc!?&>. ojlrer^otiJrWd^ 
dod^eddeSo. es&r w ddodrWO dd^Fcdojs ^jj^ddaJija &iszj\ «rt 
d^So. ojJ^odrWSdrijs ridaddd^ ^xcJd^o. d^DC&d, 

d6^ rtftfS eroo a, STSjKf, doi,, 4 ' 0 'ok, d^ ^ gsaosd, z3{CJ sSjscJ 
crad tao^ dd^rWOcfo-a ero^.darJjOSrt?: Sd^d qredrt uds8(So. 
dcd^ ^ddd^ t5drt<?c&od tfrasd^d) ^ddocdrorld^o. Sd^Qrtd^ 

a^da iS^rs A $o$o dddo doodd^a cre^sJod wdo&co djC&a! dEd 
sS^so. 3drt atfo&cfcdda, udcft c&ddjd^ dosTS&dd^Sodo sSj^A, 
'• djCftodds doda^dcfoa ’ csou a^cdo^ aBjafcddrtoradcja. Q&c&qi^ 
dx SdddatAdod aojDY^ddjd^ Odd^So. d^Fofod^ Oduaddi. 
d so3jsu dJ3 roudFddo fiwo d&d d3do d.drorad Sdrt d <a atod A d 
«3?Sj. ddFojio. 



EE VIEW OF KESi RAJA’S SABDAMANIDARPANA 

o&eSrJsSFM 

© . 

By Pandit M. E. Varadaokarya, 

Maharaja's Collet/e, Mysore. 


Spwraada s3od, dcd d zsd .Sdroddja ;sarSddaFd da d . a 

—' O* 1) <4 cj do 

ddd^&/adrarttfdJ 3 djsps, dad .acria S.dadd dado*. da daftfddFro 

•4 wee; w. o 

dda adadadda. ;rariddaFda da d .acdaO crocredOddad dd.rWda 

<i m) © O 00 y 4 

©qJsrs ®s$rW txarWda^ ^ddaa axcradodda^doodd? dj ©od^j dyS^ 
srariad^d. «od «d?S wodrWda^ ^niddaFdoSoSa^ aS^tf, ©dda ad 
adaddrttfo s-ad/a adddas&doodoja sjda ddddad)!*- doda-addd 
13 d 35 a ©si^dd aaaddda^ JrfdaSjaoda, adjid, dd^da rtniacctoaG^dda^ 
adadadoJ S^dcraada ;rar{ddaFda c^tfdadjdda^ ad/)*, odd: QiA 
dad Sod) «odrWd^ d^oa, adadadda. ©dda a^tfdad ddyrttfda^ 
arartoSa? addd dxdcrah addo^artadjOadodjs ada ara^dddas^ dd 
rttfdao, adodcoaddasa d. &prt dasdad)ddO add^S da rttfodcsJaao 
dhcslasftaJajD, d^coaodcSa? ©dFsrarSadodaJaaa sjdad a'ariddaFd 

Sod) dja^rWda^ SQddasa^d. 

“ oddrt,afed 's’eso'a 

gddaSa 4 o&?dd djCSasa^djOSaaoll ” (d>,^ d >adja. 
aoda a-artddaFda ©dF dd,Ood d,d aah dptfdad ©oddda,, 

t) oO co N * 

“ ©s&^ddao d?da> 

& J dd3adewaddaao ddaodads-aodl 
&,ddrodfflMdadaoD? 

S^ddoSjS^ du. da&d SaVdaol l ” (d. d. iH) 

aoa t^cdaddd^d aoda Sd.acd ©d^sraft d^dadda. ^ 
‘ ©o?\S dddo^S d ’ aoa ddS 6 doodah ©dFarart.djao. 

S^&odesd S^ocdojD d^ad Sjdad /3 d^daafto. oo^arah srao 
daa^dd Sjdadod. s-adSSjdo^rWda^ daadad S^dadda^ 

“ das^dad^jOSarWa 

d^d dd^ritfdaoJoSaSjd^dj^2). II” _ (73) 
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oak daoqJaaft d{$cndoooddo 4 3£?dodido. dod^3 
d„ota;3no3 so ritfa sSer? drodroa 33 ddO oortrtvnrta^jdooadda 

“d dadiocjo djddrooda 

dddorW d?3ddd S^SOortoriv* 11 

dOSOdrirdadauadoda II ’’ doda 

odddctfa dah oJada odda d3dO ooda daad cxJada aanAdd sjdXdaJa 

r\ o co <*, «< *** 

•d:rv aJjartad)doda ono3ort d^ad aanrt B3 daoddnfta^tfosS I 

3^dda 3d. sncd 3d d onsdeda djdjaddda^ oodd * d^coanoS 
dud* d,ono3rt i i?nftc(Jao3, es«3K ! 3dnd SorStfa Satfd^rSvnftaOja, 

tO u) 

doesaasd oodOod 3js0dd) dad.dO 53 , an, djadand djdrttfda d^o& 
djsodJ 3d9n3drWagon?\o3a.s dradrda^da dooad® doadand 
3dd 3tfd otandrttfda osdnnn atfddasn d. gdood 3d dqjnaSrUi 

«4 v 

» dojso3 ddorU) avdsndonftdcfcooaddO dotf^doo. So dart'd 
dreadod daodonftcdaja osddaftcdaja 3d^dd oanddda^ A<?dad ddy3 
OKd) 3irtoJ3 dadjaoOcad^ - 50 . «ddja 3^2>onoda 3d 4 ddo^rtO dod di 3 
d:ra rid cron a d' do03dja 3d.d ridOBtfdda. dootfroft B03ddaa d,3* 

oo O «* oc .0 

cros^daand d^d^dos, Odasrsdaa yftdoododaa g3dda a^tfda^da^ 
g-ado 3cda d^dad-ja d^o osdnnA a^tfdaddodJi 3ja?dad)da. 

?^3dd ddo3a donrid) dOdsafto. d^dd^d doOrttfd^doa ooddO 
a^tfe^sndadda^ daiaaoddO ddddOTa^d. Oda^ddjartdaqJjdadJCk 
d^SddddO ®n3add do^d e rt^edad oeda, drod, daa^d, and 
daadond daadrtvariadjdoda rt^deadO d^d^snd ©oSdda^ 

iradodjSdradO dotfj^ddda oanddda^ a^tfad dodd" do “ do^ra^ 
3;d^5ddddj3^3.o (dja. \ og) ” 3oda d^an^d. S.on^nndFS sSj3j 
darWdaa^ 30 3 d,3deadO d£0&, 3 d do3doo aoddan^ddja d^tfd «ta, 
dxpu, os?o djadCTadadjrWdon 30 3no3ri<?oda d.aadadoi diaOdo 
3-a.d. 

3oddris?£3 onatidaa BSad onftd. dndjdndSrttfrt dC^O^d 
^d. d)0odond3d<?: ajOorSrWo, d^ondSrW,) d^oorirWa ooda 
d^od)S3 6 odonA “ dtfadtf djOorto d^c3ad sao d_j?Oorio ’’ 
oodo d^doddo. ddjdo doa3jd^ bo, dodjo^cdodoood d^^ccJoo 
3osd djdFd dd &3,rs<? ond^do ” oedo d^doddo. d^^cdod^ 
snd^ lodoc^dja o3jd^ 3& aD^d^-adodd^aa^ zteSFCSssh dd 6i ^sraf\ 
todedod crco-addftfrWd^ djadosn^ ddod ccra d3 aodnri do^ do3 
dvadcran eodWdo dijo&dos-a d. d.oan-ao3 3o od* 3 , 3 ! 

** t) Cw V J) 

csJod^od^donari u dr5Od;<?ci0O” ooo ]Q()do3o dosSjdd f djjn 1 ootoo 
ddo^ d^odd, djOrc3 so di?d ^^-aridod) ododjds^ cnoanaod^rttfd^ 
^jidoonri “ djcoddjstfooiao_d( doiecod” oodo ododasn^d. 

3od) dJ33,rttfa djdr edna Bdds { aaf\d. 


“ oos^ric? dor 
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daad I rardoSjddddddaSo >• ^oto ggdaJa daaS.Ood doO da5?5fc& 
ddaSrttfrt djaSjde dcda sa daftd. * sd > k>ota dadaoortd 
sjjdd) ddaaanart doOsad^ tado: J-acddcSa^dja 30. c&adja do 
d^aoddoa sadra^/s sj^. da3a ( * ««$? g$a 1 <aoiae,a <a gad^) esd^ad 
zrd&F&z3( wftrf. &£rtddja 

“ eddadftfsdadoSja^rt 

d.ddacoacod ddaS sajcfladJatfoa 11 

t) C) e»> 

qSrddatfd dda^dd 

drdda&da^d 3rt* d ^a dc&iodaoi 1” (g4) 

«acda d/^dda^ dddrgaart tadodadda. “ Sadtd&daods^ 
d^fido ddo3jdo3oo ” «apto eruaasodftfdaej ed .aotaad^ »o d^ctiad) 
d$Odaa&a5cddf”sd «aoiaada ddaSd aadcda d aj aarta^jaod ! dod 6 
3dO &£d dodj^ddcdao ea'doSja^rtdOdad ‘ d ’ «aotaadS 6 ddrcddad 
‘ ed ’ «aota ddaSsg/aock daoavs, cnadar djadoad wadrWOdadoi Sd d 
doja ^dd^Sa. wdda^ daaaSdoda a^<? -a «d5aSd/a gd. =ad, «adrt 
daadoad dod.-^dd Sta rttfda^ ddaSdoda d^d^d. dacadaad «d 
cacoadd 6 djdsg) ddaadd dc^ooaaadotaadda. todtad.d. dj_©ai 
ddaa^ Sd3adF"dartddja >l a^tfad edoiiaoia St^agpoadaSacdja eda 
s^opaartdda^ d^a-aart dsraSdodaa adaaqSFdartdda^ d^asrari daaS 
dtadodja aartddarda stad v &da 1.)dScda ajaS.d Stfdartdd &ai3d:d 
“ «d add*. &S?a adsraeaodd ej3j*>|ccao I (dd tf ,-,[j ” aota crudaaSd 
edaiaa dodaodja odd ^ ©daddd, d^oasjdaa d$s?dad,iod.o dodda 
d^tadada. daadrtVa, Sx^d dodx^d dassoaddad-Wda^ dxtadd 
gcrt^stf^Odad Interjection rt ddasad Start*. * »tJ ’aota part 
aradSd) o&ad dadd'dx^ djatadad'dta. dodx^daadr-sd) d dd£ 
»o. e&S ‘«ad’ aotaada dddasan aS dasaoartdad) tadtaadda? Srtfcaa 

CO & 

e&SaartdcSa ? edrd^aaddja SdaS^doSa 7 sdja 230. aartdaarda 
crocaadOddad da^od Sdjd) dod-g/ad^ daadoad o&ad dasaSdcaad-a 
eo. aJjaddaa? »dadadecc!adda. eod da^od crodaddstfaJa dd tf 
ddd ‘ c8a ’ ofla daddd &«?aoddda' a ’ coadi tadddadada. tsdaa. 

CO H) (P CO CO '* 

dLc^a, dartddardja d,aa&, ta^odtadada. ^aoa&idja dartdda^dd^ 
daddd tadda, eroaadd^aJada^ daaiadaddaa edda^ dadSa, gydcoa 
djaS,d"J ^ad^ “ wdcSadoSjav&jSjO da^eadoSadoS w* dcdcarort dcCaSo 
CiJSjO ” »aoda doasSroada? d^dadda. &oOd sta^ dar?ddrearts?o do© 
draadasSdda A tataoaxad, da&Sjddd^d djioJaC daa^doJ “ ed«ad 
oSjav* taSjO da^cdsaddx’? 4 dosSjCdrort draSo d^o” .aoda 
sSjSjAtaaddaaa tadfidasa^d. ajda dodaca. daasaSdrt?* daSa^ 
dnajodd s^cfija^nadadaddart da^Sdead? daaoSa stfdacdda '-add 
dajSdKS^dadaddan doa^odd zSjC5.a;rtdta. n^doaort^da dad a 
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dsadddx adodtf SKra^ytfddd^dx ad doll trail B. X M. ^Sodotoj 
dddo aid^ “ 3of\,£d* f\& ” do “atfafcadido ” dodo oOosacraridodod 
aJodx draScSo^ todoaosa^tf. dodo3oooi3otood£ 4 sjd^o^ dieted 
O53~0d) drto. “ doadoddoeo. Sdrtjdd doOrtcdoo&o. ’’ doto tnocra 

N oo w n co co co 

ddttfrWO 1 eod ’ doioodo edQ'dEredFSdadodx ducted adFdgd 
afcadodood dodc&aftdaSoodx a^tfdosa^d. sjdjrttfO adoadrad^od 
dosa^d odrddoSoa? ddril ^^o3od. 

^od) dx3,ris?rt ©srajd, aqfcra aasa^aSooBarto^d. dodd 
djtdx^rldOjod adaqJodxdd) isadoso srtodoioOox dadodxd^J) «srad 
dariodoiaJox ertos d. 

—C 

“ daSoddcsSyddrtxjF 

d^3 s^adaSd^ saodjddo^oll 

drod?c djOtid dxdG 

d^eedo djoS qraSorSOjC d^o ll >> (do. *239) 

doto dx^&odox “ ®ao3dx<?o ” doto g^odedo dx^dodao 
dsaoad d,3j03ors<?o dddanart drir 3,5^cOre3aao3 qraSort^ 3 , 5 ^ 
o&agdg djddsaSdd/a, djo? qoa^odd * do > ^ dsadd/a ed^daariod) 
dodo d^tfdoaad. gdOod Sxrto, xarto, sarto, Sod, doo dododrW 
dxds® Sjdoarah Sxa^o, aaS^o, 3 aS 4 o, SoS x o. doS^o dooaridfeario 
d)do. doadoqoaSodd dxdsS drey o xodx sado dotoodd dxddi sad o 

**» id 

dodx arid^sariodjdo. a^rfdiop sod) axddad dxdrt9artod)d)- 
s 2 ddo 4 ai^doo da^aoa^dsaddo “ daad ” dodo dsredosaddd aqoad 
ddo^ ddFKdO d^odd^sacoo&o. 

“ dxriooo^d) afrWdXy? 

^ri dqJjd^ doqSjdx^do ddod I 
d,ri3 todxdrfxtfdodoo 

dxrt^So, fo cdoorl ddos c3xw‘ s.dododo II » ooq 

O -e J 4 J *J t7 

deto dxSjdodox d^ccoodox aqja tf d tf dFdg eoo^do $d;a| 
lododdddo aasodd do?d < 00 ’ d^cooss ddodjdodo d^oa d. sjdo 
enosaoaoSd^ dxdaad dsaoardod) tododoSxoaad gaSorttfd sted, 
dxcdodjdo (sario_| ao — sariodo, to ' ao — Ldo) cn) 9 dd)fWrt dxodo 
£' a &- ^+®° cdo^aoarldod? arid^sadodOod r^cdoo doto 

a^sado dxddariod)do. rt^do doaartod saFKO. 54 do 3 o ggdcCo 
dx3/ft?od dod i( ,3 asaoaoS dS,erWr! ^d 0 dj^oSod) ddsadd 
cdosaoaridod) todod)^°t 5 x ded^dtarwd oOosad dsaoarldort^o <03 
dodx d^Vdoddo. cjdood d^^d+sjdo xotocoOox o 3 osaoartdo «5 
toodo, dx?r!coodo xolo adado dxddadd^sarSodjdo. dx^ftdo 
tpaddo, doto cronaddf^riVdo^ &cd (52^cdo dx^d ^rtdcdoO) sad? 
^?fdoddo. n 
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“ vSa^d^ctJadaao ” xo» gjdda dx3,aod do£ 44 3T>djCiJa 
dtfa ddroddadod Sd^ddO Ooddadadj&ijdoaa d«$aa d, ‘ sjddao, 
dddao ’ «ooa djOSx^rtad. sjas xota wd^cdadj Oortdadcssaooasa. 
taoda ddard a?d dodxed^oJao ogdaL ^jiicio dd^oaao xcda djoSx^ 
dad. ddSj aota BdjCflad/s Oorfcradosaccasa. dua, soosdx sjarad 
rtodo a^Vdad Sod) dod 4i 3ad t o3od<?a datodadoSa^ Sd^ddo oort 
dartad)3oda d^crad. S^Sdda dSOjSa^o dc^ jg dosoa,dadSrt9x 
daStssnid oorteradadjotjdodj ggddo dx^dodlag?wasted, a^Sta 
dxdoartxoda dSSoddddd dosoa.da'2Sd?a daaS.df ddadad 

Q V -> x 

OoddDriOdad)^ *3oda daa SooSda 3>£9dad)da dadadand. 

Sod) dawS/Wrt 3>S 4 oS^dtfo edda « dx3,rt<?a sootododd^ 
tadada. oa.o&oaaod &3a*d eronadGcSrWda Sxts Ga^a d. dod .sad. 
c&rttfx, 3 tf c^o S^o^rWx d-rroddaridaJax. xsao (dod ft doaaa, 
dadSrWa ddasdd^s.do d 3.atoodSato3a rto dddadafcx sdddo 

*> Z) t) “C co 

Oortdartadjd^doda 81-8233*3 d^dCod d^s?, ooSGa^aa ddjdd, 
SjBdoSo, dsacrl, OjGaoaa, s^go 3a, dSad 4 dxdoad crudadGtfrWda 
Sxkc.Gasad. sjdidtfo d.dcdo, dSad dxdoad d.^cdaod doara. 
dadSrWda, 043 S eros?d c&ad eronadCedccJax dodrodo. oo^Ga^aa 
oota a5ia do daaaa sta S sra.oad.; edG da?d sada dd* d d.cdad) 
d^dd. esodd daaaa da^d) oortdadcsaacai? dxGGa e>o*o‘ dota 
«d^a5ad) Oortaadosartoo. &;doSa? assort GtadO »o r l au o S 4 
daaaa-SoSap dxoato dSGo s o. ddroddariod Gx wo/raa So rWa 

t) x O oCO vJ oj 

Oortsrarta^d? ■sda^d)- as?a dia.r!'? da?d ddrodr'aaanox d^cdad; 
d^odosarioo. ed.ctfari^x dsaQ dosoa^dadrWx erod^dSda'sddad 
aodd daaaa.SoSada sJdadad saao* a.cda sra Sdo 4 , ad^sdc dddo 
aouad^ dxdo-sd crocraaadfddtfda^ Sxdd^sad^da. 

S^ddd ao^SoSao d/s^C^o adx^dd^d. 
l< ddodatfotaoaa 

CO 

c^daooa^adjOK^DoSdxs? d^o^o 6 Sx I 
edvart^ddodd 

ddOjdaeadd ddaddao dx^dSdo II ,: [Ql) 
aota dxS.aod «ddo d?tfd d.osjdaoS sta d*i?d ad* d.as.ooa 

^ CO x 2 ) Cj V 

d<?a aJ^dasrad ^^addad) dx?d*ddoda d?9, daaod -^^dda dx?* f 
dg “ dodd^d sfiddxv* ” aoda 3 "ad» -aj^addadda^ drodna t* 
Aoad djAd^e^oa^ ‘ »gd ’ xod^ sjd. ?3a&^ dod*,d Sta^dactf ddr 
esd sSj^cdao < dodd)StJjd dddxv* ” xoda ifld, “ ©o,d ” xoaa 
dxdd) aS?d daq&d/ 3 *^o3ada. 80-82^ dxd,dd daaoa Sia d) 
dda dod 4 ^dodx, dda dod 4 ^dda^ ed, Sdddxdd dda ddaad 
dda^ djadoaddodx d^, daaod 29733a dx3,d^ drod xoa d^d) 
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33 dodcdx S3 do tw rWdo Sd ddxdd df os, ddrod drodiodododx 

cO cO u> «4 <4 

detfdoddo. 

d^tS?5-3nd o «d?s vo srwao^ d^tfo. 

Sdroddo edo aco sto t odd srad tssud^ cro crus & t> sad 
rWo ddoyscrarS ds-scrsrtdod) tododjdotooddo^ luS'ad^ djdd) 

ddaadd 3oddrW0 cdos-soaridod/s crcodctooddo^ d^o. gdd 
cdjoi dx^abo 4 xoeo dxss‘srbd)d 3 i odsaSdo. ag^O dxdd 
ercS^do dJdod^Sdddd dj^ccSoa-sdidcooddo^ d^Vco. ^ osacrsoS 
orrsjdsritfrt doaSj dd^aocsbo wo^SjObd) todod)dodo HQdab Sxdj 
do dijv, doxdo 4 , doSo 4 dxdoadodjrt's’do^ crucraddddoddo. ec^d 
5 - soa-3dSri9xd ©odo, godo, xod), «ooto doxdo styttfo d,ddra 
OjSdro, ddao? dd^ritfo aSaxasaAdod^odo I2idab dx 3 >d$ 
d«tfdoddo. dxdo 4 xoioodo ws-soaoS orr^dSd/s wodo dxd 

oadod)d^ to^abox djoo. oo do^rad ftdab os^dd 32 dab ddj 
do “ dod dxdedro ” xou S,o 3 x£riad. 30 dxddx^v 6 xotooad^ 
todoan dxdo 4 xodo o^oSx^An^d. eodo dxdosd do ritfcd dxao 4 
sio^d /3 dxsdd^ 22O0 u SSdo.dFSSo^ &xdod)dodo 

ftSo,. 

“ JSjSiso d^Sdgaddx 

tfd Sddoodoo 3 oSv 4 doocod g^adxtfdoaboo” II2II 

xodo o^srsdFS S^cdodSo^ d^tf, 3{dz3o, ©w 6 do xoto cnxrs 
ddf^dv'do^ dxiado^d. i^ddo xotooddO aOrod)CSo 3^do 

xoiooaxdd s^ddo xotod^ oixsirooddoodo d;rt edFTvrabo. ? ooejo 
gsSodrt ip'-sredF'dO ©do S^abd) d?Odd dcdododdraadd^Sod ? 
©d^ cZdj3($z~ft ©dooododdP'd) looddo ? ©aootJodo aoiood^ 
©arsddooaFd) d?r! ? xco a^-adrWo d j d ) ^'2r!od.'do. 

“ drtca^dr d^d esMSbo 
Srrsos A’sodjs^SjGQddSjOdSjO 11 
djrtortoo d^o do^ra* sorb I 
abort^ dx^^*. rraod ftrsoSo toS^o II ” 232 

xcdo d^dr od d 5 "odd) ddaaa«.rt rrsos s oo 3 u 

Sdo3o^d^ 6 djo^dddo^ d^sdodjdeodojo, crccradde^ri^djo 

^,^do, ix^do, 3 cdo, uddo aouodjd^do dj2S,d^ ^xi 3 dod)d 

Oodox 4a?dodo, 3 x< 3 rtodo, Sododo, toosodo xoto dxdrts?o 00 

^ 00 

docrarto^ao. lotfaJo 

cro^d SdSDaDrl 

sfo* ^cio todos 5 )do; gl0 a ^ eodo^do 

stodcratf ^^“dcsj^j^. 280% &oc&, toow 
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rWa ddacJdod. dd^ddo.^, ddroddg drodj d>o8x$rtdgda d^d 
dodqTrWO ddd) 4 ddddudada. ®$da ddda dxdrttfx gd 

taaSada. a^rtoSa? oa^arttfrt dsaoao ^^ctJarWa dddaoart ed^aJ 
daft udadjdoda ai^dad dxdritfx adjcddo ddtJsaAcfo^ sjd. 
oatsda Sdd da&d daSa,daasd caa^ad qaadaJa asaddd^ 
djOjSl© ridaaddaJax dd^oS iaa><s»&oQd acdd 7, gdaSa dSdrcdSj 
&odd dd^d qrado3a djdxddda^ rtdaaddcOax ^daddoda d^darta 
d)da. adaddodd? dsaoaoSdad dj^aSori^d^oa^ dasaoaoSdod? 
d^dadda. 

da?d d^ds&rStf^d? gdx^ «d;SdxesdX£drWa Sudaftf 
ddrradddad)d. “ add^saadd^ d<;€( £dodx?&da,da3aJa;^ ” 

doiooJ gda o3 cnad dasapd Sroaru da.Sdrad) dxdc&d gdadiddod 
gtadae? ddF0Sx 4 wdda^ add ^oaesarix da^cSa^ dxd&a, 
oa&da ddia^ dae^rwo d^dad “ &o?xad dd«3,o dddartdddoSa 
” actaada gto^dastf ddrea *x fi • dddad drartFo .... S^ddofta 
daoil^ll .. dx^Sdxv* sad oadftfso” aouada adartx as^dos^. 
dto dae3 , ddFKdd 4 jad dx^tfsaaoddodd? dxdaad d?d ada rt^od 
rWda sada dia&dad)Qaf\ g^&caaada aS^dadda. ©dyW'dxooa 
ddx dxdaJaddad)dood ©dda a»^dad)da taooJa a»xrWSa3a droiod^ 
ix^da^d. 




XU (b). INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
THE STUDY OF NEW INDO-ARYAN 

By Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m.a., d.ut., 
Professor, Calcutta University. 


The study of Modern Indian Languages as an 
important branch of Indology has slowly come to be given 
its proper recognition. Oriental studies in general, and 
Indology in particular, meant the study of the earlier 
history and culture of the peoples of the East and of 
India. The languages which are the vehicles of the earlier 
phases of this history and culture naturally enough de¬ 
served the first consideration of scholars. The attention 
which so long was concentrated on the ancient and medi¬ 
aeval has now extended its scope to the modern as well, as 
we have realised that history means a continuity in which 
the past and the present are irrevocably linked and are 
mutually explanatory of each other. We now know that 
just as we must study the past in all its bearings to 
understand the present, so the present must also be known 
in detail, for then alone we can have light thrown on 
many an obscure point in the culture of the past which 
we have taken upon ourselves to investigate. It is with 
this growing consciousness that, despite a number of 
apparently revolutionary changes at certain periods, 
Indian life, like life in most other lands, presents a whole 
and a continuity from the most ancient period down to 
our times, that Indology or Indian “ Orientalism ” as a 
branch of science is gaining in extent and in chronology. 
Philology, in the continental sense of the term, meaning 
the study of culture through language and literature, still 
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continues to he the main concern of Indology, no doubt, 
but other connected subjects and other aspects of culture 
have received a place : not only Philosophy and Religion, 
which have been a favoured subject with Indian Philology 
so long, but also Archaeology and Epigraphy, Political 
History and Historical Geography, Fine Arts and the 
Exact Sciences, and the growing science of Anthropology 
which promises ultimately to become all-inclusive. Indian 
Philology, again, which concerned itself mainly with 
Sanskrit (Vedic and Classical), has had to extend its scope 
both before and after Sanskrit—to the pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian stages on the one hand, and to the Prakrits and 
Apabhramsas and the Vernaculars on the other. The 
emphasis on the Indo-Aryan speech par excellence , viz ., 
on Sanskrit, is still there in Indology, but the Philology 
of Non-Aryan is now coming to be regarded as of funda¬ 
mental value, connected as it is with the Dravidian and 
Austric bases of Indian civilisation.- Other forms of 
culture which touched the fringe of that of India, or were 
releated to it, or, again, profoundly modified it, or were 
themselves modified by it, have already been given a 
recognition, or will in the long run have to be given 
recognition in a conference of Indian Orientalists, e.g ., 
Iranian and Islamic Studies have already their rightful 
places as connected fields or branches of Indology; and 
we shall have ere long to accord a place to Greater Indian 
Studies as a further branch of Indology. Thus both the 
scope and the time-limit of Indology have been extended • 
and the Modern Indian languages are being given a place 
beside Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 

In the field of Indology, however, it is Linguistics 
which still forms the main interest of the Modern Indian 
languages. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a 
continuation of the Old Indo-Aryan dialectics (as 
represented by Vedic and Sanskrit) through the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa). 
Their study is necessary to complete the picture. They 
also afford valuable evidence, not of a mere ancillary 
character hut fundamentally important evidence, 
about the bases of Indian culture. For the more 
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we are studying the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
from point of view of scientific Linguistics the' stronger is 
becoming the case for the presence of a Non-Aryan sub¬ 
stratum or basis for New Indo-Aryan: and sthi substratum 
is appearing to have been present in Middle Indo-Aryan 
and even to some extent in Old Indo-Aryan. The evid¬ 
ence of Indo-Aryan Linguistics, working hand in hand 
with Archaeology, is revolutionising our notions about the 
character of Indian civilisation—its bases and its affinites. 
This in itself is one of the unexpected and far-reaching 
results of Indian Linguistics. The study of the Non-Aryan 
languages of India, apart from its bearings on the problems 
of Aryan speech and culture, has its own intrinsic import¬ 
ance as well. Dravidian and Austria as well as Tibeto- 
Chinese Linguistics are as much Indological studies as 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics and Indian Archeology and 
Ethnology. 

In addition to the merely linguistic aspect of the 
study of Modern Indian Languages, there is the other, 
broader and more popular aspect of it—the Literary and 
Cultural. This moans the study of these as vehicles of 
conscious cultural expression, rather than as the result 
of an unconscious racial fusion and linguistic accommoda¬ 
tion. The interest of the latter is primarily for the Man 
of Science—the Linguistician, and the Historian ; while 
language as the expression of the mentality and culture 
of a people has an appeal for all. Very few would be 
moved by the study of the Old Tamil Sangam literature 
or of the Old Kannada and Telugu inscriptions as docu¬ 
ments for the reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian : but 
many would be attracted by the rich store-house of 
romance and culture presented by the originality and 
variety of Old Tamil literature, or by the feast of faith 
laid out in the poems of Manikkavasakar, in the Dzv&ram 
and in the Nal-ayira-prabandham. Kol (and Austria) 
Philology has its votaries who would find pleasure in 
studying the structure of Santali and would revel in the 
grammar of Sora (Savara) by Rao Bahadur G. V. Rama- 
murti Pantulu, but the rich store of Santali and Munda 
legend and folklore as in the splendid series of Santali 
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texts with English translation published by the Rev. P.O. 
Bodding (under the auspices of the Royal Frederik 
University and of the Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture of Oslo in Norway) and in the Mundari 
Encyclopaedia of Father Hoffmann are for all and sundry. 
So, too, in the domain of Indo-Aryan Philology. The 
question of the origin of Hindi (Hindustani) and the 
inter-relation of the dialects of Northern India is exercis¬ 
ing a few specialists, but the average individual is more 
captivated by Kablr and Tulasldasa as revealers of the 
eternal spirit of India in its medieval devotional setting, 
or is more interested in the immediate problem of unifying 
India by a common national language. 

A survey of the study of Modern Indian Languages 
as a branch of Tndology must take into consideration both 
the aspects of the question—the purely linguistic and 
scientific, and the cultural and practical. 

It is not necessary to enter into old history in this 
connotion. Suffice it to mention that grammars of some 
of the standard Modern Indian Languages, with the very 
practical aim of helping the acqusition of the speech, 
inaugurated Modern Indo-Aryan Philology. This began 
from the lfith century onwards, when Roman Catholic 
missionaries who came in the train of the Portuguese 
traders and adventurers into India found it necessary to 
learn Konkani (Goanese), Malayalam and Tamil, and 
Bengali, in order to be able to preach and convert. Busi¬ 
ness relations also necessitated the study of Modern Indian 
Languages: the German J. J. Ketelaer, in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, wrote the first European 
Grammar of Hindustani by the end of the 17th century, 
which was published only as late as 1743. Then a new 
era began with the establishment of the English in 
Bengal. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar came out from 
Hooghly in Bengali in 1778, being the first book in 
which Bengali type was used: 35 years previous to 
that, in 1743, Padre Manoel da Assumpcam brought out 
from Lisbon his Bengali Grammar in the Portuguese 
language, the Bengali words being given in Roman 
characters following the Portuguese system of orthography. 
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The founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 
gave shape to the endeavour to know the culture of India 
and Asia, and this pioneer institution centered in itself 
the main stream of oriental studies in India for nearly a 
century. The establishment of the College of Port 
William at Calcutta as a School of Oriental Languages 
for English civilians and other officials coming to admi¬ 
nister the East India Company’s possessions, and the 
foundation of the Baptist Mission translating and publish¬ 
ing board at Serampore, similarly gave a great impetus to 
the study of the Modern Indian languages and literature 
from the beginning of the last century. The Fort William 
College is no longer existent, but the patronage by the 
English Government in India of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars manifested itself in various ways, particularly 
by the institution of the Linguistic Survey of India under 
the guidance of Sir George A. Grierson. 

The scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages began over 60 years ago with the pioneer researches 
of Beames and Bhandarkar, and it was the direct outcome 
of Sanskrit and Prakit studies. Prom Beames, Bhandar¬ 
kar, Trumpp, Hoernle and Lyall we have come through 
Grierson and Tessitori to Bloch and Turner and Graharnc 
Bailey and the present generation of Indian workers : and 
during this period the scientific study of the New or 
Modern Indo-Aryan Languages has taken a definite shape, 
and we are now understanding more clearly its implica¬ 
tions, while the real character of its problems is becoming 
clear to us. We cannot of course divorce New Indo- 
Aryan studies from those of Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, 
the Prakrits and Apabhramsa), and the scholars who 
have specialised in them and are working in Middle Indo- 
Aryan (I am particularly reminded of Heliner Smith in 
Sweden and P. L. Vaidya and Hiralal Jain in India) are 
also working for New Indo-Aryan. 

In the study of New Indo-Aryan, we have now come 
to a point when we can take stock of the advance actually 
made, as idicating the amount of sure and positive 
knowledge we have attained to about the nature and 
history of it. In other words, we can now venture to 
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survey from a distance the broad outline of the structure 
of Indo-Aryan laid bare by linguistic research, particularly 
of New Indo-Aryan. Such a structure for better survey 
should rest on that of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan as its 
base : and such a survey has already been made and placed 
before the learned world by no less a personality in Modern 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics thanJules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s 
recent work, L'Indo-Aryan du Veda a ax Temps Modernes 
(Paris 1934) is a masterly expose of the development of 
Indo-Aryan as a whole, from its most ancient documents 
the Vedas down to modern times. In this work of capital 
importance he has given the nature of the linguistic data 
at our disposal, in the Vedic texts, in the literature of 
Classical and Buddhistic Sanskrit, in the Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions, in Pali and Prakrit as well as Apabhramsa literature; 
and he has posed certain conclusions and opinions 
regarding the general trend of this development, which 
are of great interest, although we might question one or 
two of his views ( e.g ., the suggestion that the Vernaculars 
in Ancient as well as Modern India largely remained 
unconnected with the trend of the uational culture); but 
we have to thank this brilliant leader of New Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics for his illumining survey of the whole question 
of Indo-Aryan through its three periods of Old, Middle 
and New Indo-Aryan. The rare insight into the facts of 
the language which is the gift of present-day science 
and present-day erudition is manifest in every page 
of the work, which from its nature, is concerned with 
a large mass of details not conveniently discussable in 
a general paper. Professor Bloch is inclined to think 
that inspite of a number of profound local, i.e., non- 
Aryan influences, Indo-Aryan has not cut itself off 
from the Aryan speech of Iran and has not differentiated 
itself strongly from the other Indo-European languages. 
The internal strength of the Aryan speech, the prestige of 
Sanskrit as representing the oldest phase of Indo-Aryan, 
historical links with the West in ancient and medieval 
times, and the influence of Persian, have all contributed 
to guard the native or original character of Indo-Aryan ; 
while the action of English at the present day is once 
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Again contributing to renovate the bond bet wisent W mote’ 
advanced 'New. Indo-Aryan languages and ornate’ TMcD 
Europeandanguages of Europe—through English' influeriC- f 
ing the .vocabulary (and the syntax. Historically^ thfel 
repeated “ strengthening” of the Aryan or I ado-European' 
basis of Indo-Aryan is of course a fact'; but whether that 
faet has been able to counterbalance the other fact of non- 
Aryan itifluencesdn the transformation of Indo-Aryan is 
a matter, whieh will remain worth considering by students 
of Indo-Aryan Linguistics in the future, when we have 
made further advance in the subject. 

For a proper study of Indo-Aryan, we. must have all 
the data available' about the living Indo-Aryan languages 
and dialects. The main facts of the more important of 
these are known : Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Awadhi, Nepali, Kashmiri—these have to some extent 
been studied. Other Indo-Aryan speeches are slowly 
being “ acquired for science,” through properly linguistic 
researches being carried on by competent scholars who are 
native speakers of these. Grierson, Bloch and Turner 
have given us examples of the kind of work that is required. 
Dr. Baburam SAk'sena’s book on Awadhi, we hope, will 
not be long in coming. This work presents an admirable 
combination of the phonetic facts of this important form 
of Gangetic Indo-Aryan (as they arc observable by a 
trained expert) and a rigidly historical presentment of the 
phonological and morphological facts >in relation to the 
earlier phases of the dialect. A colleague of Dr. Saksena’s 
at the University of Allahabad, Dr. Dhirendra Varma, 
has just obtained his doctorate from Paris University on a 
similar work on Braj-bhakha, in some respects the most 
important speech of late, medieval times in Northern 
India. Mr. Udai Narain Tiwari, working under Dr. 
Saksena, has been collecting facts abodt liis own home 
dialect, viz., Bhojpuriya, and his very fine grammar of this 
important language of Eastern India is being published 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
The Calcutta Oriental Journal, a recent entrant in the 
field of Sanskrit and Sanskritic studios (which has shown 
great promise and for which we are indebted to the scholar- 
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ship and enterprise of our colleague in the University of 
Calcutta, Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterji, who has made 
the field of Sanskrit Grammar his own), is publishing in 
instalments Dr. Sumitra Mangesh Katre’s Comparative 
Glossary of Konkani , a work which will be indispensable 
in its own domain within the field of New Indo-Aryan 
lexicography as controlled by the scientific and compa¬ 
rative method,—-the most conspicuous example of which 
is the great Nepali Dictionary of Prof. R. U. Turner 
(London, 1931). Dr. Katre’s Konkani. Phonetics has 
appeared from the Calcutta University early in this year 
as Calcutta University Phonetic Studies No, 3. Among 
last year’s noteworthy publications on the subject of New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics is Dr. Banarsi Das Jain’s 
Phonoloyy of Panjabi as spoken about Ludhiana with A 
Ludhiani Phonetic. Header (University of the Panjab, 
Lahore, 1934), which gives in an admirable manner the 
historical development of the sounds of a form of (Eastern) 
Panjabi from Middle Indo-Aryan. Some important 
results in the phonology of Indo-Aryan have been pro¬ 
pounded'in it, relating to the laws of accent, vowel-length 
and nasalisation. Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani Phonetic Header , 
published in the same volume with the other work, should 
have boon published in the University of London Phonetic 
Headers series, on the general plan of which it has been 
prepared. The ticklish question of the treatment of the 
aspirates in some of the North-Western dialects has been 
taken up by him with conspicuous success. Dr. Sid- 
dheshwar Varma’s detailed study of the Phonetics of 
Lalindi. is awaiting publication for some years past, and 
it is hoped its printing will be taken in hand soon by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. Varma is carrying on his 
investigations into the Dardic dialects of Kashmir and 
into Burushaski, but unfortunately this specialised line of 
research is meeting with difficulty in the matter of publi¬ 
cation—the value of his work is appreciated, but financial 
difficulties stand in the way. Dr. Banikanta Kakati of 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam, obtained his Ph.D. this 
year from the University of Calcutta on his valuable 
history of the development of the Assamese language—a 
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very fine and scholarly work which should be published as 
soon as possible and which will be sure to interest scholars 
as the most comprehensive work on the Phonetics and 
Linguistics of this easternmost member of the Indo- 
European family. My former Research Assistant in the 
University of Calcutta, Mr. Gopal Haidar, whose unfortu¬ 
nate detention by Government is a loss (a temporary one, 
we hope) to scholarship, has completed the first draft of a 
comprehensive Comparative Grammar of the'Dialects cf 
Eastern Bengali, on which he has been working under 
considerable disadvantages in the detention camp. This 
work will mark a distinct advance in our knowledge of 
Bengali dialectology and of the mutual relations among 
the dialects. 

All the above works recently published or taken in 
hand in India by trained Indian scholars embody a certain 
amount of positive result achieved in the noting and 
scientific arranging of faces. In all this work, the vital 
thing is that Phonetics is not ignored. Sounds form the 
basis of human speech, and, as Patanjali observed over 
2,000 years ago, it is the sound which is the word. The 
complexity of human speech sounds, and the various 
modifications of it as the result of development or of the 
influence of substrata (not contemplated by the alphabets 
and consequently so easy to be ignored),--these are now 
being realised through the establishment of Scientific 
Phonetics as the cornerstone of the structure of linguistic 
investigation. In this matter there is room for much 
work. The various dialects and languages of India pre¬ 
sent almost a virgin field. Only a corner has been touched, 
through some of the more important languages. There is 
an immense lot that is crying for attention from properly 
trained workers. For recruitment of workers who would 
be able to detect nuances of sounds and sound-attributes 
with a tolerable amount of success, it would be very help¬ 
ful if we could have Phonetics made compulsory in all 
higher language courses in our Indian Universities, -at 
least in connection with the Philology section of the course 
in a particular language. 
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Apart from purely linguistic investigation in the 
New Indo-Aryan Languages published or completed in 
English, as in the works mentioned above, a considerable 
amount of very useful work has recently been done in the 
vernaculars, through the edition of texts and through 
linguistic and literary monographs, which furnish indis¬ 
pensable meterial for linguistic work. 

The important dialect group of Rajasthan, v now over¬ 
shadowed by Hindi, is slowly receiving attention, at least 
from an academical interest, from scholars who are native 
speakers of it. A certain amount of popular literature in 
the dialects was always available in the bazaars, in cheap 
editions; and at least one Rajasthani writer made a serious 
attempt to set up a form of Rajasthani as a literary 
language, taking its stand beside Hindi: the late Siva- 
chandra Bharatiya, author of the drama • Kesar-vilds 
(Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1916), and other works. After 
the Linguistic Survey of India, the scientific study of 
Rajasthani owes most to the late L. P. Tessitori, whose 
Notes on a Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani (Indian 
Antiquary, 1915) will long remain a landmark in New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics, and whose Survey of Bardic 
Literature in Rajputana and edition of two Rajasthani 
texts pointed out the importance of Rajasthani studies. 
The Ndgarl Prachdrinl. Sabhd of Benares, taking “ Hindi” 
in its popular sense as covering all the Indo-Aryan 
languages and dialects other than Panjabi, Guja- 
rathi, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and Nepali, 
has made the study of the literatures in the dialects 
one of its objectives, and wo are thankful to this 
distinguished body of scholars in North India for a 
number of valuable monographs on New Indo-Aryan 
Philology in its journal the Ndgarl Pracharinl Patrikd. 
In connexion with Rajasthani, mention may be made of 
Mr. Gajaraj Ojha’s monograph od the Dihgal Dialect 
(Sam vat 1990) and of other articles; and among the 
publications of the Sabhd we may specially refer to the 
fine edition, which has come out this year, of the popular 
romance of I)h6la and Miirii ( J) hold-Marti-rd Duka) edited 
by Messrs. Ram Sinh, Siirya Karan Parik, and Narottamdas 
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Starami. This gives us a good text with variants^ 
•Hindi translation, and full intny 1 lotion, with a good 
grammar of the language, fm which we are very thankful. 
The study of early liajasthani literature and the publica¬ 
tion of texts may lead to a revival of the language—or of 
a form of it—as some Rajasthani speakers seem to hope 
and mildly to strive for: but the position of Hindi amid 
the diversity of dialects in Rajputana has become so very 
secure that it does not look as if it will be seriously 
assailed, inspite of the influence of local patriotism for the 
local dialects and a local literature. But we cannot be 
too sure: for scientific or philological research often 
leads to unexpected results, in both opinion and conduct. 

A desire to revive Maithili, an important form of East 
Indian (Magadhan) speech, appears now to be very keen 
among a strong group of scholars and others in North 
Bihar. This revived interest in their mother-tongue, 
which is a language quite independent of Hindi (under 
the umbrage of which it now is), and which can boast of 
a literature as old as any in New Indo-Aryan, is largely 
the result of the study of Vidyapati and other old poets of 
Mithila whose influence 400 years ago was most effective 
on Bengali. A chair for Maithili studies lias been endowed 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhahga at the University 
of Patna; a number of Maithili enthusiasts have caused a 
fount of Maithili type to be made,—Maithili has so long 
been printed in Devanagari and only to a limited extent in 
its own alphabet (which resembles Bengali, its sister-script, 
very much) by lithography, A Maithili Scihittja Parishad 
has been formed, and attempts are being made to induce 
the University of Patna to recognise Maithili as a verna¬ 
cular, side by side with Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, as it 
has already been done in the University of Calcutta. 

Tendencies like the above would at first sight appear 
to be fissiparous, and would be condetnend as dangerous 
for Indian solidarity. It is not an isolated fact in India 
alone that a language has to suppress itself in favour of a 
greater and a more widely spread one. Provencal has 
quietly submitted to French in France; Catalan, although 
restive and eager to break away, still continues to submit 
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to tho superiority of Castilian in Spain. In matters like 
this views of the local intelligentsia have to be respected. 
Assamese, as closely related to Bengali as Scots English 
is to Standard English, seeks to maintain its separate 
existence, although Assamese speakers number less than 
2 millions as against the 53 millions and more of Bengali 
speakers. Maithili speakers number over 10 millions; 
and many of them adopted Hindi when Hindi came, as 
there was no enterprise among Maithili scholars (Sans- 
kritists of the old school who mainly controlled the intel¬ 
lectual and cultural life of the Maithili-speaking masses) 
to have a Maithili type-fount made, which would have 
enabled the local alphabet to come to the rescue of the 
local language. Now they are finding the spirit of literary 
Hindi rather different from that of Maithili, in grammar 
and in turns of expression if not so much in vocabulary. 
Acquirement of Literary Hindi, with its grammatical 
gender, its oblique forms and its passive construction for 
the past tense of the transitive verb requiring concordance 
between the object and the verb in number and gender, 
becomes a difficult problem with the peoples of the East 
(‘ Purabiyas,’ Biharis, Bengalis and others) whose own 
speeches do not possess these niceties. When these are 
felt as disadvantages, people can be excused if they look 
wistfully to their own native speech, particularly when 
its early literary history is as good as that of any other 
sister-speech. If we form a just and proper estimate of 
the position and function of Hindi in the comity of Modern 
Indian languages, namely, that with most it must be a 
subsidiary language, we need not feel alarmed at tendencies 
which may manifest themselves naturally enough. I think 
it was Rabindranath Tagore who made this beautiful 
simile, that Indian Culture was like a lotus flower, each 
petal, representing a provincial language and the literature 
and culture that is embodied in it. Hindi may then be 
compared to the pericarp of this lotus, round which these 
petals range themselves: and it would be only marring 
the beamy of the flower, if, in our zeal for the Common 
1 .language, we were to attempt to arrest or prevent the 
normal growth of any provincial language. The culture 
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of India will be poorer if a future Yidyapati or PrithwirSj 
Rathaud becomes, as he is bound to become, retarded,— 
as great poetry cannot be easily achieved in a language 
which is not the poet’s very ow... The revival of the 
Maithili script as against Devanagari would appear simi* 
larly to be a retrograde step, when the whole of India 
would like to have a common script. When, however, 
the script becomes a symbol of a language or of a special 
type of culture, the speakers of the language invariably 
fall under the spell of it, and use it for the language,: a 
sentiment which we see working now in Germany, where 
the German black-letter is now triumphant once again, 
restricting to some extent the more international Roman. 

To return to the question of work in the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars that is going on through the various organi¬ 
sations. Like the Ndgarl P rachariyl Sabhd, the Vahglya 
Sdhitya Parish ad through its Journal and its publications 
has for the last 42 years been serving the cause of the 
Bengali language and literature. The Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca have followed suit in becoming 
centres of research in Bengali. Among recent work done 
in Bengali, we may mention the attempt carried on 
through the Vahglya Sdhitya Parish-ad and the University 
of Calcutta, to establish the text of Chandidasa, the oldest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal (probably 14th century). 
Mention is to be made of the first volume of Chaydldasa- 
P add vail edited by Pandit Harekrislma Mukerji and my¬ 
self from the Vahgiya Sdhitya Parishad and of the edition 
of the poems by Dm a Gliaydld&sa by Mr. Manlndra 
Mohan Bose from the University of Calcutta. It is now 
becoming clear that we have certainly two, and probably 
three poets of Bengal, all named Chaydlddsa, whose lyrics 
on the loves of Radlia and Krishna have become mixed up 
and whose personalities have merged into one single 
Chandidasa whom we have established as one of the gods 
of Early Bengali Literature. The resuscitation of the 
original personalities behind the name Chandidasa and 
the untangling of the knot of their text is one of the 
problems of paramount importance in Bengali philology 
aftd belles-lettres, and is also of significance for New 
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Indo-Aryan studios in general. It seems we have at last 
come upon the right line of investigation in this matter. 
Mr. Sukumar Sen of the Department .of Comparative 
Philology in the University-of Calcutta has published this 
year his very valuable contribution towards the establish¬ 
ment of a sound chronology of Bengali Vaishnava lyric 
poetry (in his Riatory of Brajabuli Tjiterature, Calcutta 
University) which is the first seriously sober history of 
this important aspect of Bengali literature. 

Hindi literature is receiving the attention of 
critical study more than ever, and in addition to the 
various editions we have a new history of Hindi literature 
from Mr. Riimchaudra Sukla. Prof. Kshitimohan Sen 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s institution at Santiniketan 
has published his long-promised study of D&da in Bengali, 
and this study of one of the greatest mystic poets 
of Medieval India will be an honour to Indiau scholar- 
slop. We ought to have more of such works introducing 
the classics of one Modern Indian language into another. 
Por Urdu, first rate work has been done by Dr. Mohiuddin 
Qadri and by other scholars of the Deccan, and of the 
Panjab (like Prof. II. M. ShTranI, author of Panjdb- 
lUiin-Unlu). The Deccan writers of Urdu are coming 
to their own, and their importance in building 
up the Urdu (Hindustani) language and literature is 
gradually becoming recognised. Dr. Qadri’s Urdu 
BhahparS (19-29) is a capital work for the Deccan writers, 
while his work on the Phonetics of Dakni Hindustani 
(Paris, 1930) shows him as a careful and scientifically 
trained observer who has made a distinct contribution to 
Indo-Aryan descriptive linguistics. We want more care- 
lully-edited texts, and notes on texts, of Dakni Urdu 
writers, preferably with Roman or Devanagari transcrip¬ 
tion so that a wider circle of liuguisticiaas may put them 
to use • and only with this material can the problem of 
the origin of Hindustani be tackled. The question of the 
basic dialect and origin of Hindustani is one of the un¬ 
solved problems of New Indo-Aryan Linguistics, just as 
the origin and basic dialect of Pali is an unsolved problem 
in Middle Indo-Aryan. The latter is on the way to a 
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suggestions of the late Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders. 
It seems that the Panjab scholars like Prof. Hafiz 
Mahmud ShTranT, and Profs. Grghaine Bailey and Jules 
Bloch are right when they emphasise upon the influence 
of the Panjab in the evolution of this representative 
language of Modern India. 

Linguisticians appear to be more acl ive in Hindi 
than in any other vernacular. Within a short period, in 
addition to the works in General Philology and Hindi 
Philology by Nalinimohan Sanyal, Dr. Mangaldev Shastri 
and Pandit Syamsun/lar Das already in the field, two 
noteworthy books have recently appeared: the Hindl- 
bhdsd-kd Itihas by Dr. DhTrendra Varrna (the Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabad, 1933) and Bhd.sd-raha.sya, Part I, by 
Syamsundar Das and Padmanarayan Acharya (the Indian 
Press, Allahabad, Sain vat 1992=1935). These excellent 
books are sure to popularise the study of linguistics 
among Hindi-users. A similar work composed in a fine 
style of scholarship is Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s Hindu¬ 
stani Lisaniyijat or Indian Linguistics, in Urdu (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1932). 

A work of unique interest for the history of Hindi.has 
recently been brought out from the Visvabharatl Institu¬ 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore—the grammar of Braj- 
bhakha by Mlrza Khan (edited by M. Ziauddin, 1935). 
This work forms part of a Persian treatise on the Hindi 
(Braj) Language and Writing, Grammar and Prosody, 
Rime and Rhetoric, which besides treats of the following 
topics: Ndyakas and Ndyikd.s in Braj poetry, Indian 
Music, Indian Erotics, and Hatuudrika-vidyd. It was 
composed during the reign of Aurangzeb by an Indian 
Musalman scholar. The section on orthography and 
grammar are of great value for our purposes, and they 
constitute the oldest account of a Modern Indian verna¬ 
cular speech by an Indian writer that we possess. Of 
special value is Mlrza Khan’s minutely careful translitera¬ 
tion of Hindi words in Persian, and this portion will help 
considerably in the study of the historical phonology of 
the Braj dialect. The grammar portion has been carefully 
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edited in the original Persian and published with an 
English translation, and I hope the section on Ortho¬ 
graphy will also be edited and translated by Mr. Ziauddin 
in due course. 

A ‘ comprehensive historical survey of the language, 
literature and social life of Gujarat from the earliest times, 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi, which has been highly praised by 
competent authorities, is very welcome news for students 
of Indo-Aryan. We hope ere long first-rate 'histories of 
the different vernacular literatures will be available for 
both the general public and the scholarly world. In this 
connexion, the small volumes published in the Heritage 
of India series (so far volumes on Hindi, Urdu, Kannada 
and Telugu have appeared) can be mentioned as being 
exceedingly useful. Valuable work is unquestionably 
being done in the other advanced Aryan languages, the 
results of which will ultimately be influencing Indian 
Philology. 

In the domain of lexicography, we have the most up- 
to-date etymological dictionary of an Indo-Aryan language 
in Prof. R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary (London, ly31) 
which forms a landmark in Indo-Aryan studies. This 
great work has been prepared from point of view of Com¬ 
parative Linguistics of New Indo-Aryan, and its admirable 
cross indexes will make the work indispensable for every¬ 
body. Sir George Grierson has completed another of his 
magna opera , the Kashmiri Dictionary. ' Mr. Gopala 
Chandra Praharaj’s Oriya Dictionary ( Purnna-chandra - 
Odriil- Bhdm-Kom) is another lexicographical achieve¬ 
ment which is progressing, four out of the proposed six 
volumes (completing up to the letter pa) being out. The 
Hindi lexicon, Ilmdl-Saboda-Sdgar, prepared and pub¬ 
lished by the scholars of the Ndgarl Prachdrinl Sabha of 
Benares, has been completed some years ago (1929), and- 
forms a solid testimony to Indian scholarship. The GJuin- 
drakanta Abhidluln , the biggest dictionary of Assamese 
(Assarnese-Assamese-English) was published in 1933 from 
Jorhat in Assam by the Aniim-Sdhitya Sabha, and it will 
be appreciated bv all students of Indo-Aryan. A com-, 
prehensive dictionary of Bengali (Vahglya Sabda-Kos a ) y 
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which is more lexicographical than philological, is now 
being published in parts by Pandit Haricharan Banerji of 
Santiniketan. This represents the single-handed and 
devoted labours of the compiler for over a quarter of a 
century, and will be, when completed, the largest 
dictionary of Bengali and invaluable for its comprehensive 
registration of words and its full lexical notes illustrated 
by copious quotations from literature. I understand that 
a Dictionary of Panjabi has been taken in hand under the 
auspices of the University of the Panjab. This is as it 
should be, and in this matter all Universities might 
emulate the example of Lahore, and of Madras, in taking 
up the compilation of ‘the proper lexicons of the various 
provincial Indian languages. The University of Madras 
and the interested public can both be congratulated on 
the near completion of the Tamil Lexicon (the letter va 
is in progress now, which will long remain of unique value 
in Indian Linguistics, of inestimable help even for 
workers in Indo-Aryan Philology. It is a pity that the 
Madras University Series ofDravidiau Studies could not 
be continued. 

In this connexion mention should be made of the 
very valuable work that is being done for Indian Linguis¬ 
tics by the Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture ( Tnstitnt for Sainmenlignende Kulturforskning) 
and the Norwegian Academy of Sciences (Det Nor she 
Videm kaps-A kademi) of Oslo. The former body has 
been publishing the Rev. P. O. Bodding’s series of Santali 
Texts with English translation in a very fine edition (one 
volume has been published by the Royal Erederik Uni¬ 
versity of Oslo, in addition), and the latter the Santali 
Dictionary by the same authority on the language. The 
Oslo University, Institute and Academy deserve the 
thanks of the Indologists for this and other ways in which 
Indian Philology is being furthered by them. Apart from 
Kol (Munda) studies, which is a province which Scan¬ 
dinavian scholars have made their own, the Oslo Institute 
has been publishing Dr. Georg Morgenstierne’s researches 
into the Iranian and Dardic languages of the North-West 
Frontier, a little-known yet very important group of Aryan 
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speeches which would appear to be in their last struggle 
for existence ^barring Shina and Kashmiri). The latest 
publication of the Institute has been I^t.-Col. D. L. B. 
Lorimer’s work on Burushaski (2 vols.,, Vol. I Introduction 
and Grammar and Vol. II Texts, Oslo, 1935). Linguis- 
ticians everywhere will feel gratified by these two 
handsome volumes in which we have a full and detailed 
account of the grammatical structure and a comprehensive 
series of texts of this unique speech whose affinity still 
remains a puzzle, and in which somd scholars wistfully 
hope to find a relic of one of the pre-Aryan, possibly 
primitive Kol, speeches of India. Dr. Morgenstiernc 
discusses (in the Preface to Colonel Lorimer’s book) the 
tantalising question of the affinities of Burushaski with 
the Caucasian languages as proposed by It. Bleichsteiner, 
and his conclusions are on the negative side :. all that he 
can say, now, even with the rich mass of material present¬ 
ed by Colonel Lorimer, is this : “ the whole problem will 
certainly deserve a renewed and methodical consideration 
when the Caucasian languages and the connection between 
their different groups are better known. And if we ever 
succeed in connecting Burushaski with some other group 
of languages, it will be of the greatest importance for our 
understanding of the early history of Western Asia.” In 
the meanwhile, the well-arranged mass of facts relating to 
the Burushaski language as it is, running over to some 900 
pages, is before workers in Linguistics, to revel in it and 
to find out something out of it. 

Mr. Guillaume de Hevesy, a Hungarian scholar, pro¬ 
posed to alfiliato the Kol (Munda) languages with Finno- 
Ugrian, and he wanted to disprove the existence of an 
Austric Kamily of Speeches (with its two main branches 
of Austro-Asiatic and Austroncsian) as propounded by 
Pater Schmidt. Not being a specialist in Austric and 
Kol, I do not propose to give my opinion on it, but it 
appears to me, speaking in general terms, that Schmidt’s 
thesis has not been disproved. M. de Hevesy further 
created some sensation by suggesting a connexion between 
the primitive culture of India and that of Polynesia even 
in the matter of writing, when he presented some, ‘ agree- 
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irients ’ between the pictograms of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa seals on the one hand and the figures in 
Easter Island wooden tablets on the other. Scholars were 
inclined to accept these agreements, and even one scholar, 
Prof. Baron von Heine Geldern of Vienna, found a possible 
link connecting Mohen-jo-Daro and Easter Island in 
certain figures (characters) carved on bone from South 
China. Speculations were rife, but last July when I was 
in Paris I had the good fortune to meet M. Metraux of the. 
Trocadero Museum who had then recently returned from 
an ethnological mission to Easter Island and Polynesia, 
and he totally disproved the alleged agreements between 
the pictograms from Sindh and the Pan jab and the writing 
on the incised wooden tablets of Easter Island. Figures 
regarded as those of men in the Easter Island tablets and 
compared as such with human figures in the prehistoric 
Indian writing are really (as explained by M. Metraux, 
following the Easter Island tradition about these tablets) 
figures of birds. And the comparison between these 
scripts, separated by so many thousands of years as well 
as miles from each other, therefore, is not tenable. 

The inter-connexion between the primitive culture of 
India and that of Polynesia, however, is acknowledged by 
linguisticians and by ethnologists, and by some Indologists 
including the late Prof. Hylvain Levi. In this connexion 
I cannot help drawing the attention of scholars to a little 
note published in the Calcutta Oriental Journal (a new 
philological journal referred to before) by Dr. Panehiinan 
Mitra, Head of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Calcutta. Prof. Mitra in A Vedic Night of 
the Moon from Polynesia (Vol. I, No. 10 of the Journal, 
July, 1934), shows how the Polynesians have a custom of 
naming each night after the phases of the moon (a custom 
familiar to the Hindus as counting the tithis), and how 
the Polynesians have equivalent words for liaka (= 
Parnimd or full-moon night and Kuhn = Anulvasya 
or new-tnoon night), which would suggest that the 
Sanskrit words liaka and Kvhu are really borrowings from 
Austric. It is indeed tempting, although Dr. Mitra warns 
us against it, to connect Sauskrit Mdtrka with the 
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Polynesian (Maori) Matariki , the latter wQrd meaning the 
Pleiades, and the former in Sanskrit meaning mother : the 
similarity of the Austric word with the Sanskrit mdtrkd — 
‘ mother ’ probably gave rise to the legend of the Six Stars 
of the Pleiades suckling the infant God of War, Kumara, 
as his mothers. The fact of an Austric substratum in 
Indo-Aryan would appear to go back to the Yedic times, 
as suggested by Sylvain Levi and others. 

Although Ceylon forms a different political adminis¬ 
tration, the island is really a part of India, geographically 
and culturally. Ceylon has two languages, Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and thus linguistically it is a part of both Aryan 
and Dravidian India. The study of Sinhalese is a part of 
Indo-Aryan Philology. So far, we had to bo content with 
Abraham Mendis Gunasekara’s Grammar, and Geiger’s 
Literatvr mid Speache der Sinhalesen and his Sinhalese 
Etymology and Maldivo Studies. Ceylonese scholars have 
now seriously taken up the study of their language, and 
with Government support, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society lias begun to compile and publish A 
Dictionary of the Sinhalese Language, the first fasciculus of 
which appeared this year. This is a bit of news which 
will be hailed with real pleasure. There is a strong body 
of editors (Sir D. B. Jayatilakais the editor-in-chief, with 
Messrs. A. M. Gunasekara, W. b\ Gunawardhana and 
Julius do Lanerolle as his associates, and Prof. W. Geiger 
is the general director: there are other scholars on the 
Committee, the Board of Editors, and the Editorial Staff). 
These scholars are also engaged in editing Eju or Old 
Sinhalese texts, e.g., the Dhampiyd-atuvd-Gdtapadaya, 
the oldest prose work in Sinhalese (10th century). For 
those Indian scholars who are interested in Sinhalese and 
yet are not familiar with the Sinhalese script, the use of 
Roman transliterations in the dictionary is a great blessing. 
This is now becoming the rule in all scientific works 
relating to Indo-Aryan languages (in recent works on the 
Indo-European or general philology even Greek words are 
being given in Roman transliteration, a method which 
cannot be too highly praised). It is hoped that Sinhalese 
scholars in editing important early Sinhalese texts would 
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give Roman transcriptions throughout, if they wish their 
labours to be thankfully utilised by workers in the sister- 
languages ; and a text like the oldest prose text of Sin¬ 
halese (which I understand a young Sinhalese scholar, 
D. E. Hettiaratchi, has taken up for philological study) 
edited in Roman characters with a linguistic commentary 
would be a desideratum. 

This brings me to another question, of great future 
import, as it appears to me, viz., the, increased use of the 
Roman script in philological work, and the subsequent 
move towards the Romanisatiou of the Indian languages, 
which I. believe is bound to come ultimately. I have 
stated in detail my views about the Romanisation of 
Indian languages in a paper published in the Calcutta 
University Journal of the Department of Letters this year 
(A Roman Alphabet for India), and I shall not repeat 
them here. I have suggested a Roman alphabet for all 
Indian languages, avoiding the use of letters with diacriti¬ 
cal marks,—having adopted a system of detached indi¬ 
cators,’ i.e. signs placed after a letter to distinguish, e.g., a 
long vowel from a short, and a cerebral from a dental. I 
insist upon the Indian (Sanskrit) order of letters, and on 
the Indian (Sanskrit) names for them. I believe it is the 
duty of the linguistician in India to give his honest 
opiniou on the question, and 1 have done it. With the 
ordinary Roman alphabet, and a few of the Roman letters 
used upside down, plus three or four special signs (already 
in use in printing ordinary Roman) placed after the letters 
it will be possible to transliterate consistently any Indian 
language. 

The Roman idea is already in the horizon: I am 
inclined to think it will loom larger and larger, in the long 
run. There is apathy, there will be hostility, and very 
bitter hostility at that; but there will be a steady and 
ever growing support. Sentiment and a feeling of 
patriotism are the only serious obstacles; but they are 
great obstacles. It will uot do to try to attempt to foice 
matters upon an unwilling people. Through education, 
the demand for Roman must come from within. 1 would 
cheerfully give two generations for that. It must be said 
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that the question of Romanisation is still an academic 
one; but it is so easy bo bring a thing like this from the 
academy into,the street. Quicker than we might antici¬ 
pate, tho matter may become one of practical politics, 
leaving its academical aloofness or unreality. 

An Indianised Roman script would be the most 
suitable thing for India of the future; but if I cannot have 
it immediately (and from sentimental reasons even the 
most ardent supporter of Roman would feel a secret joy if 
the Indian alphabet, so precious and so old a friond, con¬ 
tinued to be in life for a little longer), T would advocate 
the general adoption of Devanagiri for the whole of India, 
as such a measure will receive the support of a large number 
of Indians. The present moment is to same extent 
propitious for such a movement as Devanagiri is associ¬ 
ated with Hindi and with Sanskrit. Hindi was born in the 
Devanagari script, so to say; although the adoption of 
Devanagari as the pan-Indian script for Sanskrit is only 
of recent origin, not even a century old. The scientific 
arrangement of the ancient Indian alphabet which is 
presented by Devanagari (and other Modern Indian scripts) 
notwithstanding, there are some complications in the 
Devanagari alphabet as in use in writing and printing at 
the present day ; and it is well worth attempting to remove 
these complications, in order to make the alphabet simpler, 
easier, and more convenient for the linotype. At the last 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference held at Indore in 
April 1985 and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, a 
Committee was appointed (including tho present writer) 
to devise a simplified Devanagari. Kakii Kalelkar is the 
Chairman of this Committee, and after some sittings at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Wardha, a simplified Devanagari 
is on the eve of being recommended, which has aimed at 
reducing the number of letters, particularly the conjunct 
consonants, it should be easy to change from current 
Devanagari to this simplified Devanagari; and after it has 
gained some currency through Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Sanskrit, attempts may be made to introduce it to 
Bengali and the other languages of India. 
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I now might mention some of our desiderata in Indian 
Philology, on the two sides of scientific and popular needs. 
On the first, we ought to have in the first instance as close 
and accurate descriptive grammars} of as many of our Indian 
languages and dialects as possible. Such descriptive 
grammars must be preceded by a rigorous phonetic study 
of the speech concerned. There is no lack of good models: 
we can at least be guided by the way in which the 
phonetics of English and other important European 
languages is being investigated and has been investi¬ 
gated. And in this matter, I would urge most emphatically 
upon the general adoption and employ of the Phonetic 
Alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the value of having a set of 
internationally understood symbols for these elements of 
human speech—the sounds produced by the vocal organs ; 
and the alphabet of the I. P. A. presents, under the 
present circumstances, the best set of symbols, and the 
most widely employed. I would also strongly advocate 
the use of these symbols (comparable to the international 
symbols for the elements in Chemistry) even in a book on 
Phonetics or Linguistics written in a Modern Indian 
language like Hindi, Urdu, Bengali or Kannada. 

Experimental Phonetics is a thing practically 
unknown in India, and it would be very helpful if we 
could start it in some of our universities. The findings of 
Experimental Phonetics are a necessary corrective to 
whatever blunders that frail instrument the human ear 
may commit in the way of imperfect reception or imperfect 
discrimination of sounds. 

These detailed grammars and phonetic studies are 
great need, and for that there is a great demand 
workers. There are other problems, which can be met as 
we progress with our knowledge of details as well as grasp 
of the wider issues. 

On the side of Etymology, there is that question of 
a large element in New Indo-Aryan which cannot be 
derived from Indo-European and which at the same time 
does not possess sure affinities in the living non-Aryan 
languages of India (including their sisters and cousins 
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outside India). This is the great question of the non- 
Aryan substratum. Any one who has handled Prof. 
Turner’s Nepali Dictionary will feel quite baffled about a 
great many of his “ Indo-Aryan Reconstructions,” which 
are “ words of non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown 
origin ” (pp. 657-060, Index). The line of procedure taken 
by Prof. Turner in reconstructing the possible Middle 
Indo-Aryan and Old Indo-Aryan equivalents of a number 
of unexplained New Indo-Aryan words is in principle the 
right one, but his resultant reconstructions, and their 
affinities and sources as well, deserve the critical considera¬ 
tion of scholars; and it will be long before we come to any 
satisactory conclusion, in the matter of both the recon¬ 
structions and their linguistic affinities (which for the 
present are left undecided or unattempted by Prof. Turner). 
The non-Aryan substratum in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
is one of the most baffling of Indo-Aryan problems, and 
is connected also with Austric (Kol or Munda) and 
Dravidian. We are awaiting the reconstruction of Primitive 
Dravidian and Primitive Austro-Asiatic for signal assis¬ 
tance in this held. The comparative etymological 
dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic, Sanskrit) by Dr. 
Walther Wust of Munich, which we expect to have soon 
from the firm of Carl Winter in Heidelberg [Vergleichmdes 
Woerterbuck den Alt-Lndoarinchen ( Alt-Indischen ), print¬ 
ing from 1934] will give us in one volume all that can be 
said about the etymologies of Vedic and Sanskrit words 
from point of view of Indo-European; and the work will 
be of great assistance in discussing the non Aryan 
substratum also. 

The question of the inter-relation among the various 
local dialects in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is of funda¬ 
mental importance in unravelling the origin of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages and dialects. The Prakrits 
representing but partially the actual spoken languages, 
Prakrit evidence is valuable mainly as indirect evidence 
for dialectal questions. 

In this connexion, I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars to a view put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Ohosh of the University of Calcutta that Maharashtrl 
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Prakrit presents a later form of Sauraseni and is not' 
contemporaneous with the latter, and that the like Dakni 
Hindustani of the 16th-17th centuries it was in all like¬ 
lihood a North Indian dialect of the Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage which came to be employed in literature first 
in Maharashtra—a view which appears plausible enough 
(Mahilrdstrl, a hater Form of Sauraseni, in the Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXIII, 1933, Calcutta 
University). 

Pali, Prakrit and Apabhrarnsa studies arc a basis of 
New Indo-Aryan investigation which is equally important 
with the study of the. New Indo-Aryan speeches them¬ 
selves. Hence any work done in these has its bearing on 
New Indo-Aryan Linguistics also. The great Pali 
Dictionary of the late V. Tronckner is now under publica¬ 
tion, in parts, under the editorship of Dines Andersen and 
Helmer Smith, and for this undertaking we are indebted 
to the Royal Academy of Copenhagen, Denmark. After 
the work of Hermann Jacobi of Bonn on Apabhrarnsa, the 
editing of texts has been taken up in India; Messrs. Dalai 
and Grune gave a new edition of the Bhaoisayattakaha 
(already edited as Bhavisattakaha by Hermann Jacobi) in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ; and Dr. P. L. Vaidya 
(Jasaharachariu , 1931), and Mr. Hlralal Jain of King 
Edward College, Amraoti, Berar (Savaya-dhamma, 1932; 
Nayakumdra-ohariu, 1933; Pahuda-doha, 1933; and 
Karakanda-chariu, 1934) have given us some first-rate 
editions of Apabhrarnsa texts which will have their bearing 
on the study of New Indo-Aryan. Mr.Hlraliil Jain has 
already made a name in Apabhrarnsa studies; and the rich 
store-house of Apabhrarnsa and other Jain MSS. at Karanja 
in Berar, first made known to the outside world by the 
late Rai Bahadur Hlralal and Mr. Hlralal Jain in 1926, 
has been taken up for edition and publication by Mr. Jain 
and others. The importance of this form of Middle Indo- 
Aryan which is the basis and the prototype of the New 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars viz., of Sauraseni or Western 
Apabhrarnsa, and its wide use from Maharastra to Bengal 
immediately before the development of the Vernaculars, 
are too well-known to scholars to require discussion ; and it 

64 * 
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is fortunate that the scholarly exploitation of the treasures 
discovered at Karanja and elsewhere has been enthusias¬ 
tically taken up by Mr. Jain and others. Mr. Jain’s 
editions are a scholar’s work, the delight of all serious 
students—they present a veritable embarras de richesse in 
a form of Indo-Aryan in which hardly anything was 
available for study (barring the MSS. in which the texts 
were locked) two decades ago. 

In connexion with Apabhramsa studies as related 
to those of the Yernaculars, mention should be made of 
the edition of the Dakdrnava by Dr. Nagendra Narayan 
Chaudhur! (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1935). This work 
is in Western Apabhramsa, and was recovered from 
Nepal in a fragmentary and debased form by the late 
Mm. Haraprasada Sastrl and published by him about 20 
years ago. It gives a specimen of Apabhramsa as written 
by the Buddhists of Eastern India. Dr. Chaudhuri has 
compared the text with the Tibetan translation and has 
sought to establish a correct text, with considerable 
success. A similar attempt was made by Dr. Muhammad 
Shahidullah of the University of Dacca some years ago 
when ho published from Paris his study of the A.pabhram- 
sa do has of Saraha and Kanha, compared with the 
Tibetan translation for text exegesis. Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi of the University of Calcutta has a similar 
work in hand, and we hope this edition of further songs 
and dohas in Apabhramsa by Eastern Indian Buddhists 
will be published speedily, as their printing was taken up 
by the University of Calcutta some time ago. 

The fine edition of the Pravachana-sara of Kunda- 
kundacharya by Prof. A. N. Upadhye of Kajaram College, 
Kolhapur, is a work for which the editor can be congra¬ 
tulated : Prof. Upadhye has given a critical edition of 
this important Jaina Saurasen! text with a valuable 
introduction embodying a study of the work and of its 
author’s personality, and including a useful note on the 
language of the work. 

There are the bigger issues to decide by toilsome 
research and by scientific imagination which must be 
justified by patient recovery of evidence: and there-‘a>re 
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hundreds of little points to investigate with infinite pati¬ 
ence and caution. Herein only specialists can appreciate 
or criticise each other’s work. The joy of scientific 
work is there; and the satisfaction of some positive result 
attained, which is the greatest reward of the plodding 
Man of Science. 

• But science, particularly a human science like 
Linguistics, cannot confine itself in its cloistered hopes 
and endeavours, its failures and successes, which do not 
have a direct bearing on the problems of life relating to 
speech and culture which are crying for solution. The 
linguistician must contribute his suggestions for what 
they are worth. 

One such problem is that of the National Language 
for the whole of India which is exercising us so much. 
We all agree that as the outward expression of a com¬ 
mon Indian culture and a common Indian geographical 
and political entity we ought to have a common National 
Language. The fact of the diversity of languages and 
dialects has been exaggerated in India. We do not have 
200 and odd languages and dialects which are not recon¬ 
cilable with each other—we have 10 great literary 
languages falling into two groups, Aryan and Dravidian, 
viz., the Hindi form of Hindustani, the Urdu form of 
Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and Gujarati; and 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu. Speakers of 
the other dialects including literary languages of the 
second order like Panjabi, Nepali, Assamese and Sindhi, 
and languages which are attempted to be revived once 
again as literary languages, like Maithili, use or under¬ 
stand one or the other of the above. The lesser known 
non-Aryan languages of the North are all under the 
umbrage of one great Aryan language or other. Of these 
ten literary languages, Hindi and Urdu, forming Hindu 
and Mohammadan literary styles of the same Hindustani 
speech, has the widest employ and the greatest import¬ 
ance. Without any propaganda, Hindustani has gradu¬ 
ally spread from its original seat in Western . United 
Provinces and Eastern Panjab- throughout the whole of 
Northern India (Ary an-speaking India) and has further 
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established itself in the Deccan. Speakers of Bengali 
and Oriya, and Gujarati and Marathi, understand Hindu¬ 
stani easily enough. A great many people in the 
Dravidian South, particularly in the big towns and places 
of pilgrimage, also understand and speak it; and recent 
nationalistic endeavours through special organisations 
have helped to spread it further in the South, particularly 
among the Andhras (Telugus). Now, naturally enough, 
when we think of a National Language we can only think 
of Hindustani. 

As a matter of fact, Indians all over the country, 
when they do not use English (or Sanskrit, among a few 
Hindu scholars and religious men) in talking to a person 
of another dialect or language (this statement is made 
with reservations for South India), use Hindustani. In 
this way, Hindustani already exists as a current Lingua 
Franca, an Umgangsprache, in India. But this Current 
Hindustani, based on the Hindustani vernacular speech 
of Western U. P. and Eastern Panjab, is a very simple 
language, easy to acquire, vigorous and supple, and quite 
eclectic in its vocabulary. Compared with it, the literary 
forms of it, viz., Hindi and Urdu, have far greater com¬ 
plications ; and these complications, to my mind, are 
retarding the greater progress of literary Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu). Literary Hindi and Urdu have gramma¬ 
tical gender; kdgaz (paper is masculine, kitdb or pustak 
(book) is feminine; bhiit (boiled rice) is'masculine, dal 
(pulses) is feminine. They have different plural inflex¬ 
ions for masculine nouns in -a feminine nouns in -l, and 
feminine nouns ending in a consonant. Nouns and Pro¬ 
nouns have what are known as “ oblique ” forms or bases, 
as opposed to the nominative form. Adjectives take an 
affix -i if the noun qualified is feminine. All this has 
been simplified in Current Hindustani. The irrationali¬ 
ties of grammatical gender are ignored; oblique forms 
are optional; the plural is indicated more commonly by 
composition. The greatest stumbling block in literary 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) is in connexion with the 
verb. The past tense of the transitive verb is really a 
passive form, the verb being an adjective which takes 
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number and gender inflexions in agreement with the ob¬ 
ject. The verb in the future tense and the intransitive 
past are adjectives qualifying the nominative, and be¬ 
come feminine adjectives if the nominative is feminine. 
This is quite an unnecessary complication, and popular or 
Current Hindustani ignores it all. Barring the dialects 
of the native Hindustani area, and of the Panjab, Raj- 
putana, Sindh, Gujarat and Maharastra, and ihe Hima¬ 
layan tracts, the rest of India,—Aryan, Dravidian and 
Kol (Munda)—ignores grammatical gender and the passive 
construction and adjectival treatment in the verb. Cur¬ 
rent Hindustani has therefore fallen in line with the 
speech-habits of three-quarters of India. Even those who 
have some agreement in their speeches with literary 
Hindustani, viz ., speakers of Panjabi, Lahndi, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi,—habitually follow 
Current Spoken Hindustani in talking that language, 
ignoring its complications, unless they have taken pains 
to acquire literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu). The 
Dakni form of Hindustani as current in the Nizam’s 
Dominion and other places in the Deccan (as we learn from 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s book Hindustani Phonetics, referred 
to previously) has leanings towards Current Hindustani, 
in that it ignores the passive treatment of the transitive 
verb past, making it active, as in Current Hindustani. 

An English ship’s officer writes a practical book on 
Hindustani as used by Indian sailors, and he takes note 
of this Current Hindustani, mentioning in his grammar 
the complexities of literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), 
but using in his dialogues only the simple forms of this 
language of the “uneducated” classes. <'N. Harrison, 
A Manual of Laseari Hindustani , Third Edition, London, 
1911). This Current Hindustani, it must be said, is not 
confined to the “ uneducated classes ” alone; all people 
who do not belong to Western U.P. in particular and to 
U.P., Panjab and Central India towns in general, as a 
matter of fact habitually speak Current Hindustani. A 
Bengali or a MaharashtrT, howsoever educated he may be, 
will use Current Hindustani as a matter of course, unless 
he has learnt Literary Hindi or Urdu. 
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This Current Hindustani—it can be called Bdzdr 
Hindustani , Chain Hindi, Lok-bhdslid Hindi, Jan-bhdshd 
Hindi, l Am Hindustani, Bol-chdl-kd Hindustani, or as a 
pupil of mine, a Musalrnan of high social and cultural 
standing from Delhi, Mr. M. Harnidullah, himself an 
enthusiast for this Current Hindustani as the proper 
Lingua Franca for India, has named it, Basic Hindu¬ 
stani —is the de facto National Speech of India, the liash- 
tra Bhashd or Qaumi 7iabdn in its own right. In the 
matter of Vocabulary, Current Hindustani (Chdlu Hindi 
would be a good name for it) retains the Perso-Arabic 
element naturalised in the language, but borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and whenever there is need, from English. 
The sort of Hindustani that is used in our Hindustani 
talkies, prepared in the studios in Bombay, Calcutta and 
olsewhere, addressing as they must do to both Hindu and 
Muhammadan audiences, show generally this eclectic 
character in the words employed. 

In a paper to the last All-India Hindi Literary 
Conference held at Indore, I put in a plea for this Current 
Hindustani, that it be given some recognition in public 
life. Those who can do so, by all means they should use 
Literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu), as they are doing 
at present. But all those who cannot, let them use 
Current Hindustani, which they know and which they 
have been using in the streets, in the shops, in the bdzdrs. 
In other words, as a student of language and a lover of 
Hindustani (Hindi), I would urge giving official recogni¬ 
tion to the simplified Hindustani that is already there as 
the great popular language of .India. In Calcutta we 
have been thinking of this ; and whenever I have discussed 
the case for Current or Popular Hindustani, people have 
agreed that it should be given its proper place in the 
national life of India. Let this be therefore recognised 
as the Cluilu Bhashd, the c Am-Zabdn of India, as a 
younger sister of the more elaborate Bdshtra Bhdsha or 
Qaumi Zabdn which is Hindi and Urdu. The Hindi and 
Urdu streams have their common confluence in the spoken 
Hindustani of the people; and the Hindi and Urdu 
controversy will be solved only through this. 
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The grammar of Current Hindustani req-uires to be 
regulated, and this should be done on the basis of the 
absolute minima of grammatical forms employed in 
Current Hindustani. The usage, ,1 the whole of India 
should be considered in this connection. An attempt to 
regulate or formulate a grammar for this c Am Hindustani 
or Chain Hindi, was made by me in my Hindi paper to the 
Indore Conference. Herein the co-operation of literary 
men and linguisticians of different parts of India is 
needed. The grammar of this Current Hindustani will 
be on the basis of Hindi-Urdu; the characters employed 
in writing it will be Dcvanagari (the reformed one, 
preferably), Perso-Arabic, or Roman, according to the 
option of the writer. We would not then feel a shame to 
say in a public meeting, ham Teal dyd, ham-log kal dyd, 
wo rotl khdya, wo hhdt khayd, dp-log kab jdegd, apnd 
biswds-kd mutabik cold aur-ldg-kd biswds par hath inal 
lagao, as we are not ashamed to say in private conversa¬ 
tion .instead of the literary and correct expressions mat 
kal dyd, ham or ham-log kal ayd, us-nd rdti Ithdl, us-nd 
bhdt khayd, dp-ldg kab j&diigd, apnd biswds-kd mntdbik cald 
auro-kl biswds par hath mat lagdd). 

Herein, I believe, those who are occupied in the 
study of Indo-Aryan linguistically can be of some help to 
the country at large, in rehabilitating its de facto common 
language—Current Hindustani or Chat a Hindi. 

Linguistics in relation to Indian languages has a 
great future; and when the other Indian Universities fall 
in line with that of Calcutta (.where four vernaculars— 
Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu have already been 
given the status of languages for instruction and exami¬ 
nation, with text-books in these languages, for the 
Matriculation, with the ideal of gradually making the 
vernaculars replace English in the college classes too), 
Indian Linguistics and Indian Philology are bound to 
become two of the major scientific and cultural studies in 
our country, going hand in hand with the teaching of the 
mother-tongue and its literature, as well as with higher 
research. 
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qqq *rq ft to 4ft qg qrqr q> f&t H 
qfcft q>r qq>T tr *er I ^ ^ ft® ^ f ^ %q$ 

sr^Rrqr (qstqp#) q ^ 3Tq?f[ wr *qqi^ ^|-i fNt $ 
arrgftq* q*s q sftgq qqRRRar sfr ^RR^ft 4ft faqftfj 
eft sfl^r £ q>frqr q 1 ftqqft qsrctf *3 rr qsrqtsft 4 ift | I 
^rqR# q;r “^q-^qq;” “qqrqqw” 4 r «ft. frqftft fftsft 
qft “ *Cft-qqqf ” sq qsrR?^ 4 4? ftq4 rl^ qrqr m 4ftq 
5^q q? qqr | | q#R ftcTORTTO qjf “ f?q-q*q ” 4ft Cjq^ 
qcreft qq^ftr % “ tokr qftq ” q«rr “ qratftam ” qnq? 
$ «r 3 TO «rl?w ^ wft ftfa 4 qqq qr 5 % f 1 ^f%- 
*R R<qqRR<q qft #r4r arfos RRcfftr fNt qrf|R q^q 4 
qqjrf^q ^ % qq *ft sq% qqsq q* f%qqr qqqqr qeqr. qrft^ qr 
^qr q$f qer 1 1 4r e« 4 3 tri 4 ^ qqr ? ?q rqf qftft 4; 
^q q qqqr^ % ?q fMftr fttqqrq, arqrqftrqj *j?g q>r rrt el4 
$*qR #tqr4r m q*4 £r qft faqr q Rsif <& qf foqq 
w 4rf w q£f ? 1 ?*4 «% q£f ? ft qq* qRqq$ 4 
qq^jftr q> qriq>r q ^qqr qq srrq^q f4$qr ? 1 t[qqft *qqj 

R#q qqqr^ 1 1 qf qfqr q^f faqqq sqqeR %q$ qqsq 4 
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ikft I 4k 4r §3 ftrfoq 4ta? $ q4sr qrq* 4p d 

srrcft | n 

q#i? % f4q 4Nq qfa q>r s&q g;q? f^rr sir t 
q§; qfaqr & f4<qr m I 4k qq4 $ q? qjqrq; q# qft 
?qqr4f q? q4f qqirar sRcft 1 1 str? 4 apft qgq 4 44 qsrqf 
qq qqtfq R[«r |, f4q4 qft w(w sft rr ^qr q>?4 4, 
4k 4t qq% src 4k q>r4sr 4 q4 4, srtf 4 qq 
wqq sqssq | f4q% grrq qRqrcrqorsft $ qqsqfSRcir 4r $rq> R 
srRrqqr ^ qqiqt I ir 

q>te 4 srqq 4i4, 4k ^ffaq sfaq 4 qqqktf 
qr44 4k s44 £. kfcqq qft qfq^rr qft *fr i qqqrqr qft 4r4 
*jj 4 4,4s strt qjf^sr w 4U. 4r? qq;.<$. m 4 aqqjft 
tqrqift qrciq^ 4r? $qf4qr £r4 4 q ^rqTr qsr ?g4 4 i kto 
q^qR 4 prqqj qq> 4 sr q>t qr$ 4 $ qR q>? 
feqr q>?4 4 i qqqft “ ms fro sires? ” *rq e*r qiRq q& 
sfakr 4 qftsqftq ertf §qrf qstfl n 

qerqifa q>«fk qfr qikt 4 tfr 44 faqr qft qqrq 4 (4q4 
sqq& qrar 4 foqre q£f frqr qr i ^f4qj rb 4 ft^ 
qqrsr qft qR fcrre §tff4 4 q<qqrcm %4i faq(4 qqR 
4r rsr 41 *ft i q>fa qft qrar 41, 4k gatftaR sft % 
qqqftq qrqq 4r ^4 qr^qj 4r prqr q>R7 4t i sqqir sfaq 
5 ^qq qr 4k q$ q>r?<q i ft q>$oir?q qft qjfaqr 4 qcqqr?rq<q 
q>r qq 4r ®qr 41? sqqfr q4r araft |4t ?q q^ I n 

(4q 4r4r 4 3% 4^r I sq q>r q>qq I f% qtqqwqorsfr 
qlt stt^t 4 *4f q?qr q>?qr qr, 4k qq % 5^ q? ^r ^ w- 
qrqqr 4t? ^qjqr kqq cr?q % ^q 4 §Rq^ qf^ € I s<q- 
qRRor.sfr % m qqq qfi fq(4 q^ ^ qg? 4 r ^rjq 
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I R?arR Rip ri W& % IT RIcT ^ I ^ ^ 
qRR RRR RrRRR R STR^ 55R> ^ I RRRrRr ^ 

q^rR$ 4ft flSHrcm sft q?r R^ft rjirr q>r Rfa *rr i 
rrirr f%^TSciT 4rc *r* $f RtffoRr % RfciftR? rr 3 qft 
rc R#RRr «ft Rt q>fa qft q>ftRr srf f%^r rr^rr q*<ft Rfa rrr 

strict q*tf i 1 %r % qjforrqrsR Rff q> ferctoffr q>fa 
sfa *Rpft RRrftR £r g»R foRr ri 1 rcrrrtrr # q>fa R*rs 
RRcftq q>faR? tfksRW r ‘ rr % rir % 
3W^r Rr 1 

fl?RRRjor sft q>r #tr 3 ;:*rrr r^rkr qft q>CFft 1 1 
rirt 3*3 r q>s RRr faqri % q«i(R rrrr qrftRiftq> *ftRR 
«ft pIRR t RF I 3TTRt Rff W> 5RR£FF R R R^R RR^ ^ R I 
(Sfr RRqft *RRrRf R rjrto RRR | I RR% 3R&R 

4t* ftq§r §5R & r q*s ftq>R — 

RRt RRT RRRFfR ^ RR I 

rr rr % gR $qqs rtcr Rtf s;r| rrr 11 
ri% rr tfqfa rc f&jrr r ft*R fac ^ Ritf 1 
f&Rfl 3 irq tf arrq RRfi rc r$ir sRHrflt 11 
RRft Rtf RR RrRRT RR» RR*R qj| rr | 

%T falfa RTRR R |R> RR facR RRRR R|R 11 
RR SIR R^R RRf| RR R?RR RRR RR RR RfR | 

rtr! Rfaq> q^r §r ft^R rfcr rr rrir 11 
rrr 3RRR q;Rr rr srtc Rftq; r rirr i 

ftRqsrc | RfR Rfr it RR RR # R*RFRR || ^RRF^ I 
RRRIRRR, fafR RF^RF, RRRr, ?Rfa, RRIR^R,' RffaRofr, 
fl#R RjfalF, RRR, RTft stfft RRR RR5R# ^RRf^ | 
IW RlfqSRf Rk RfRRRF R 5R) R5fR-^R rIr[R | ,| 
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qft sftm qfftqr ^ | I qqiSW % $q ‘ qRq SIPT 
qqr % ’ qrft qq ft qc qq ftfaft n 

“ qrq ^ gq^t qffq i %q gq £t srrft i 
wrr fftfft p fqq q w p qqrft” 11 
yjfe i q<qqrcrq<q 5ft ft mr*$, qr?q q*pr q>r q<frq *ft sr^r 
[%qr 11 qq% qq qtfqf ft q>ftqf grcr qqrf qf q?gaft q>r 
qitqqq m $ qff |, q?q qq qrqqr «f>r q^q I ftqft |q 
mpft ft q>ft ft pq ftr qte qgqrf «ft i qftq q>r qf qfcr» 
fq q»qq ftt ?qs q>? ftqr :— 

“ qs: ftsfr qq qssft q?ft fftsr g*q ft ftqrnrfft i 
^rft sfft qrq qqrq qrq sroq q'crftft n 
qqq qqm qq? sftft g*g gftq fft*qrqfft i 
55ff% ssfft qg ?qrq ftq ftr qrq qqrqfft n 
m ft qrft qgcrfcr qtf qq qqq qqqfft i 
qtq prql qq q^rft ?q ?q q?qfft u 
qfft# 3 # gq q>«ft q>q f3T pTRfft | 
qrqg qfeq qqfl qqq ftr qq qqrcrft n 
si? si? qg ^q qqr qc ft<ft aqq i 
qjq| qrq? qrq? ftr qq cl q? gqq n ’ 


qrft?a qqrqr^rqq % rftqq ft qffts | fft qjfftqr q>?ft q>r 
qrq qft| qqqq ft tf qr i qiq qr?qfl % qrn? qft qrfftqj 
qfftqq^ qft qrflqr^f ft! q^5 q»? % sftt to qsqqr qq% 
qr?qq»R5 qsr ?qqrc qr, ftrft qqrft clft q? gftrq, ffqcw qqr 
ftftsft % qql ftt *ft q>ftqr ft fft^qft qq qt q^ 3i*qr?r qq qqr 
qr i fftqt w qq ft qq qr f^rft qgq qr? ^ I ^ q»t 
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qq qq% 4qq q$q q ^ f, q? qq % 44 ift 4 

qqrffaf q>?4 % f44 q£ &B 4 I ^f> TO 4 4 

q^r^rr q %s ?4 4 i ®M % q?4 4 $ *n% 4 qif it n4 I 
Iff % srrqqrq % i4 % q4 %$ q4 i 4? srrcr:q>r^ 4 s$?rftr- 
qf 4 qq 4 nq? 3T^ qf^4 <?44q m f4qf i 44?«r4 q4 
4$4 4 44 4§q g> f% q?q qq qqq 4 ftq^ m 1 q? “44 
44 qrqq” qr4 qc q>f%crr fai q4 11 
qfq 4 qqq; qq qqq sqq; qre 
qq$ fosfc q#r qf qr4 4 1 
qrq* 4 q>4 ^ 551 ft 4|qr 4 q? 

qteq qfar ‘ far fai ’ qq qr4 4 11 
W *4 ^ %i 5 ? qq 
€m arqrq qr*r qrsr qqqr4 1 1 
4qs wq qiq rqra f^rq qrq 
44 44 qrag 4 qrq it ftq# 4 11 
q<qqrqq<q 5 ft *4 $ q?q 4 1 <55 qr* 4 * 3 ^ 3 ? ( 5 ft- 
5 R) 4 q. q?i% $4 4 4 fa4 q4 1 qir 4 q4 qqqr 
% qf qq qftqq % 4? faqr— 

f4?q qmtf 4c?q #q>q itq faqqq 1 
sriqt if gq *?q 4 qqjqqqq qm 11 . . 

qq% crcq?q qq qc qq *ft 44^ 4— 

44 3R>qq4 4 t 55 ftqsrcqf qr# 4 4 4$ 1 
q> %q far 4 qt f4q®r 11 

srqq qfaq 4 q>cr q*4 4 “ 44 qRqrq 4 qr4 m 
qqjfq qr4 ” 1 q<qqRR«q 4 qq 4 q4 f44qqr qf | fa 
qq4 qsfair 4 qrcr 4 qq qq 4 44 % qrsif g^rfaf 4? 

qqrf?4 qq q°?q 4, 4 a?R 4 qq 4 qr4 qr4 4 1 qq%4 
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% iiw i q>fr ir “ qsrqf 5q% gf-% **ftaft 

wi*$ f irf q>ff ft# # qfttf ” i s^rfafqr# % # 
ffi % urr «rr i f q; ^ *# % q;ft u q*g?q uftqr 

13% % $ 3?ff% Uff *tf “ qfq qfq qqq 5ft qft qi 11 f*T% 
3fq% % ITI ##* I jffi % #f % |$% 3qqft If 
qqqqr «ft—- 

35R 3^r qq 31 aftl W SRUR I 

3wf m\ m fft qft ww n 
* 

# # # # * * 

iif arruf qq ftsif fir q>ft up; 5 iqrtr I 
fir 3 i?qr ir mnr qft q qqrtr n 
sstcrri sft % fu % *q^Nft qft uftqft 
i* % 3inf *i$q | ( q>ft mz i 3iNr % 5ft % ‘ fti 
11W ’ 1? 3^fq 3*ft q If If f%% 1— 
ftq hr fti 3 n ur 
q?q arfaqf uftqr q^ i 
qq qq§r 3% qfr §ur 
fapr % gor «ftqft % f%% 11 
ugf iuffr fti 31 qq % 
smri usur 3? % iqr *£f 1 
q%i qqq ufl usruft 
ftqfq irirq^ f*q qfiur 11 ftirft 11 
u%q q % % sqq % if qri sii^rt u*% qft isr 
qft | ft; fq qr^f itaft % g*r % *ft lanrir qft q£f i 1 p»r- 
%q qu q#r i qq qq; qquf iui utfirsft qfaft *ft ®ro* 
1, ^ iftfs iftfaift q ftrcr qfaft % qqiqrcm %m 
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faff t ^ 5T% 

£r arffiffa 7*<ft fc*ft i f^l 7>'i%<?r % 3 fi%7 snara* 

^ ^ %?m d 1 % ^r^r 4 w& wi ’ 4fc /W arftw 
*p*ftR §[Rr *re>rftra *qftcr <&, 4ft arr*ft ^ smr 4 
cfrswps ^ ?W7 3# 7? %73 ST 7i*#T 7>f 7* 

% *fN Tfir %% 7>fa 7ft sfa 4t *itorr4 #— 

4 4f 7£ ql 75£Tfft, £7 ^ §J %35 ’ 



BEGINNINGS OK HINDUSTANI POETRY 
IN INDIA 

By Dit. H. 0. Ray., m.a., p.r.s., ph.d. (London), 
UnircrsU/j Lecturer, Calcutta . 


The T a batj at- i-A k ba rl of Nizam-ud-Dln while des¬ 
cribing Mahmud of Gazni’s seige of Kalinjar states that 
its ruler 1 Nanda presented some; elephants to the Amir. 
These elephants we are told were let loose from inside 
the fort without any drivers. Mahmud ordered his 
Turkish soldiers to catch hold of them and mount them. 
When this was accomplished the Indian soldiers in the 
fort were much astonished and their king Nanda sent 
some verses which he had composed in the Hindu tongue 2 
in praise of the Muslim prince. The latter showed them 
to the eloquent men of Hindustan and other poets 3 who 
were in attendance on him. This happened in the year 
413 A.H. (1022 A.D.). 

This is perhaps the earliest reference to Hindustani 
poetry. As Muslim writers like al-Blrfml or Amir 
Khusrau refer to Sanskrit as Sanskrit, it is not likely that 
Hindi is here an adjective of the word Hind (India) 
meaning Sanskrit, the language par excellence of Hind. 
Another fact that makes it probable that Hindi here 

J. Narnia of the Persian chronicles of India is a mistake for Bida 

i.e., Vidyadhara, the powerful Candrafcreya (Candella) ruler and not 
tor his father Ganda- For detailed discussion on the point see author’s 
Dynastic History of Northern India, Yol. I, p. (501 IT. and Itml , 
Vol. II., p. 688. 

2. Kitdb Zainut Akhhar of Gardizi (Ed. by Nazim, Berlin 1928) 
has Luyhat-i-Hindu!. 

3. Firista (Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I., P. 67) has learned men of 
India, Arabia, and Persia. 
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moans Hindustani is the date of the earliest of the Hindi 
poet so far known, viz., Mas’fid ibn Sa’d, who lived in the 
court of Ibrahim, the grandson of Mahmud, and died c. 
515 or 525 A. H. (1121 or 1130 A. D.). Ma’sud’s family 
were immigrants from Hamdari in Persia and his Hi)vans 
in Arabic, Persian and Hindi verses are referred to by 
Amir Khusrau. It is thus clear that at the beginning 
of the 12th century Hindi as a literature was so well known 
that even foreigners composed verses in it. It is not 
unlikely that a hundred years before this the beginnings 
of Hindustani may be traced to the courts of the Indian 
princes, who had to carry on intercourse with the Muslim 
rulers on the frontier. 1 


1 Sco on this point my chapter on the history of the Candrat- 
reyas of Jeja-Bhukti (Chapter XI, P. 692) in my Dynastic 
History of Northern India (Early Medieval Period) Vol., II, 
1935, Calcutta University. 



POETS’ CONGRESS 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Kaviuatna Tiiakuk (}oi>ai, S'akan Sinoji, 
Naiyarhi, liriva State (( '. I’.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the great honour which you 
have done me in asking me to preside over the Assembly 
of Indian Poets at this Conference. I fed, however, 
that I have little claim to the eminence which you 
have conferred upon me, for in this Great land of ours 
there are many who by virtue of their position would fill 
this Chair much more worthily and with greater distinction. 
I)i giving my consent to preside over this gathering, I 
assure you that T was under no delusion regarding the 
suitability of your choice, hut I was compelled to obey 
your behest lest my refusal should place you in an 
awkward predicament. I hope T may count upon the 
generosity, which inspired the offer, to help me in conduct¬ 
ing the deliberations of this Assemblage to a successful 
conclusion. 

1 know I need all your sympathy in this task. The 
conference of poets is a novel idea, for who can imagine the 
frenzied stargazer, the half-mad devotee of the goddess of 
beauty, the lonely wanderer in the lands of dream and fancy 
to sedately sit in a prosaic gathering for logical palaver 
and systematic debate ? 

Did not Plato, the ancient philosopher of Greece, 
refuse him admission into a well ordered state, “ because 
he awakens and nourishes and strengthens the feelings and 
impairs the reason " ? And does not the modern world 
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following the cult of the useful and the efficient hold in 
contempt the art which is born of the useless and lives in 
the unreal ? They say the poet is a magician who 
juggles with words and produces with them an illusory 
world which is a tit dwelling place for the idler, the day 
dreamer and the builder of castles in the air. The. poet 
is an imitator, three degrees removed from the Creator 
of the Truth that is eternal and everlasting. He holds the 
mirror up to the nature to show only the reflection of 
reality. He dwells among shadows and moves among 
ghosts which melt into nothingness in the presence of 
light. At best poetry is merely ornamental, an embroidery 
on the garment of life and is it not a mockery to lay many 
lined silk threads, glittering silver and burnished gold on 
the cloth which is old and worn and tattered. For, is not 
human life woven from the warp and woof of the suffering 
and misery of the poor and the humble and the injustice 
and tyranny of the mighty and the powerful ? Is not 
human history the plaything of a stark and inexorable 
destiny of an incomprehensible and overwhelming force 
and poetry the gaily painted but Heeting rainbow which 
plays upon the foam, over the roaring waterfall engaged 
in its nevcir ending task of destruction and ruin ? 

If poetry then is like sun-kissed dew hanging on the 
foliage on a winter morning, joy giving, but ephemeral, 
and the poet a forlorn weaver of gossamer that will 
not endure and is unavailing, why foregather in con¬ 
ferences like this and break in upon this strange, far away 
world ? 

My answer is that this conception of poetry is far 
from the truth. Poetry is not an artifical creation which 
man lias made merely for the pleasure of the passing hour. 
It is inborn, co-oval with his nature. It is the vehicle of 
his deepest emotions, his fiercest passions, his most 
exalted moods: it provides the wings which enable the poet 
to soar in the pure empyrean above the humdrum partial 
and transient deliverances of his earthly existence. In 
the words of Carlyle, poetry is “ A kind of inarticulate 
unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of thg 
infinite and lets us for moincnts gaze into that.” 
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Man seeks for ever the fulfilment of his wants which 
are two-fold. Some of them make demands on him 
whose satisfaction gives only a momentary fulfilment 
which leaves behind an cmptinpss soliciting imperiously 
a repetition of the same. The others arise out of his 
self as a whole seeking a permanent satisfaction of 
his hunger for love, beauty and Truth. It is the function 
of poetry to satisfy this hunger. Patriotism, love and 
religion are visions which the poets’ eye in a fine fren/y 
rolling bodies forth and the poet’s pen turns to shape. 

The poet is truly a maker and not an imitator. 
Poetry, according to Aristotle, ‘ is more philosophic and 
of graver import than history, since its statements are of 
the Nature rather of universals, whereas those of history 
are particular.’ The world of phenomena whether 
recorded in science or history is transitory. It is born 
and it dies from moment to moment. Science and history 
are attempts of human minds to endow its glimpses with 
a durability which is never secure. Poetry, on the other 
hand, raises shrines in which reality lives for ever to 
gladden the hearts which long for its vision. Poets are 
like fishermen, who throw their nets into the wide and 
deep sea of reality. Some of them draw priceless gems 
and pearls of purest ray serene, others catch sea weed 
and rotten fish which arc a heavy drag on the nets and 
a stinking nuisance to those who live by the shore. The 
poet is an adventurer of the spirit who voyages abroad in 
search of— 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

Ileal poetry is in truth divine. It delivers man from 
the bondage of sense. “ Tt withdraws life’s dark veil from 
before the scene of things.” “ ft makes us the inhabitants 
of a world to which the familiar world is a Chaos” 
(Shelley). It continuously reminds us that our journey 
through life is a pilgrimage whose goal is the realisation of 
perfection, the attainment of tic glory which was never seen 
over land and sea, the return of the exile to his eternal 
home. 
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If poetry is a Gift of God, the port is His Prophet. 
Poets are not only the authors “ of language and music, 
of the dance and architecture and statuary* and painting ; 
they are the institutors of Laws and the founders of Civil 
Society and the inventors of the art of life and the 
teachers who draw into a certain propinquity with the 
beautiful and the True, that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called lieligion ” 
(Shelley). 

Our Country stands in need to-day, of the poet such 
as Shelley indicated. Our whole tradition points to the 
tremendous debt which our Civilization owes to him. Our 
Vedas and Upanishads contain the records of the sublime 
(lights of imagination and spirit of our poet seers and they 
have shaped and regulated for thousands of years the 
conduct of man. The Bhagavadglta whose- luminous 
wisdom and mystic faith have combined to formulate 
a Unique Philosophy of action is the Song Divine. Again 
song, poetry and dance constituted the media of expression 
for the intoxicated builders of the religion of Bhakti 
in the middle ages, riz., of the Alvars of the Tamil land 
and of the Saints of the North like Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya 
and Tnkaram. Modern India waits with a wistful ove the 
appearance of a poet whose magic power will reconcile the 
parted, weld into unity the scattered groups of life, help us 
to bury into oblivion the memory of the unhappy past and 
call us to climb steadily to the crest of the hill where we 
shall lay securely the foundations of the City which will 
he the dwelling place of Happiness forever. 



PANDITA PARISHAD 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

BY 

Mahamahopadiiyaya Vidyavaoiiaspati 


Puok S. IvlIPPUSWAMI SASTKI, M.A., T.E.S., (RU.) 


arft np?f gRr: 

afaib, g$gRr aite&sfasgrefto- 

gr®lTMircr**reA wfwrarsg^g ggrdMagfofir geositewr* 
* IrcateSt Rgrfrg i teg: 

wigsrarat ggnte gft wte g^gfg^fafa 
grft i m 3 9H*r: gffggfter g>j gf gran* im ffct 
W5ir% g«fai g>i r$ it 

nix# gg- 

aftretfgrr sFggfarcl i te grssr *te gft 

grte ggrft— 

foggfcr gs<*§ g^Rfa gr%ter: 

spgrggr ggggit gfipawg. i 
f% gr gteg^owR faggr 
g gsnsteir gppfte; n 

f^^ggfrgg Rretfrs^w*tergg *ggg$rgjrsfa gggg twr- 
«g: ggRiT RRrcrsrsRgjRft ftgsfag 3# ggfg gW 
fgft tew gRifgg g*treif% g*$ggrtei gs| 

jpftgftfa gss n 
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Rflur r %rffr R°Ti$i i *5 p»f*f- 

RF'RRWRF'WRRrRRRF ff^rTORi 

riw rrr r;r— 

%WT5i: RS*R ftWT<jtff 
RFR RRIRIR^R: W( f'RR I 
RST35FRF RRRR IRRRR RR 

RWIRR R^giRfR RRf 5^«r: II 

||% RirR^RRrRFfaRRRflR'R RRRf: 'JSRFfcF HR'RRr^ flRRFR 

RRffa II 

R>fafaSS«ft fRRF%3RftfrRRreRft31T*R®R RRFR^FR R=R- 
facFR^ I s^RFR <*m\ I RF*TORgR*FRR; I 
«5«ir«R5 RRR: %RJRR#flf(f S£| SFf^RSRfatPH I 3FRF* 
SRFRfRRF^RrRSFFSR^RFfR Rifaf'sRRifa RtaSFF^ RiF^R 
m®\ wrffciF ?sr% i \%mi\- ?ir^r antaRP* ? ?r^%r 
5IF*RF RR^FRF^ ? —ffcf oR^*FRF RrRRgl'RR Cffa: ^TRF- 
fe*R ? fo*l RRRR Rter: ? RFR ? RR ^ROF'hr 3F3F RRRR 
RF^rff: [%^ ? FRRWF IRRR: ? ‘ ?TR|F^f1f c R% ’ ‘ RR 
flFRR. RRFRRR ’—fR f| WR^FR: <?R ft'RR fRRRRR 

^FR: ? ffcf I Rll m\ ^F^RFR^^IRTRS? RRFflRt. I RRFR- 
3FRRR{RR Rftrsfq; rRR5RR>$ir*RfR R5FRR 5IF*RF RFRSR^FR^ 
R>FR*T 5ir^F, |RRRRR?°F RgRr STF’RF RRR fcRFFRR? RRtK R^- 
R^rSRR^ RRI Rr-«IR R[IR>R>: “ f% RR RFFRRR. ? 1% RFR fRR^- 
R5RR, ? ” fRRRRR^ | RRFR?^ RRIRR; | 

R«FFR RRR5lR5RF330q^ qfoRRJR 3$FW srfRRFRRpflfR- 
RR RRffa RfoRdRRJr#: Rffo^cR^R 55^F RRFRfRRlf^R R*Tf R<tf- 
FRjj 5IRRR HR II RiRFR^ROT Rf R^F^itRUF RF f^RRFFTR$©RT, 
RF^FRRRR^sr, RRfRfFRRrRRR^SR Rf^l: RFftSRR R$R 
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snnfflOTq& i qRr«r?RRRor qter 

^i *TRR<Rfo— 

*r *RTR 5 R>r rRRr hiw: mv> n 

fRfft?rr RrrcRffcRRRRS'SR WR^r fRRr ^g~RR i cr ^ ite- 
<tor; l?rn?RSTRr: RfRRf «fto«*wR^ i qrfSij^ersi^RRw#* 
RtaR^Rf fRRRr 3%i$rarRfRR TOrR^r arcr- 
5tfRR55*®R f%=^Rr§ rrSr i *<tat qfeRRRWi strrr *rcw0. I 
'b ^rt j^rri^r? rt, wsroft* Rr, srrriiN Rr rsr^'- 
‘ %sr *r $a Rtf ^R°TRRfrrwr i 
^rs-qsir srrrrrrr^ J#ra% ii ’ 
firt R^r *rrrf RFRRf rq°ns«nR?[RRFRRR: rfrir^r w%- 
jf^sfcgoqRfR ^ Rfanfal^ I =R RRFRfFRRR fR^I?- 
4 ^ qrferoq ssrorr^F i rur, ^sprat, %r, ?rW 
Rr^RRRRr rr ^qaTR^oRR r ^r stRRjTfr, rfrf rfr 

ffa fa^R; II 

RsfftfoRFRR q>r%?Wr $w f^ra: $r&sr ^w i 
rrfr 7 « R>r%riRfRF rifa^r r RRrfaRr rrfIr;i rrf ?r?wrt 
JT fr^terps: HR5jf% i rRgf5 : RfRRrfaRr rcf^rt: r^rrf 
fRqr r$ rrrrfrrrfr R^RRerggoT p^'( R^RrRfsr RRr- 

f%qRRR =r r$ rfr^ i ^rt € #RfRRRr ri;rr^r- 
ncq^orsq qterRT SRI^RR RRRRrflRffcRjr ^JRRS W* 
^rrWcr I «?RRR fRRTRRRtffoq^: R^RRIRR^r^^RRI- 

jtrr$ rf$rf q^TR^r^RRfr ®rfq ^rwrr'R %rrr3*®r 
5TM«f[q55T R RRJRFfa F^RRF RJR5R |fcF W<RF ‘ RRRRR fa^FF 
RRRRRR flFRjj FRf'sFpf ’ ?<RRRr%FR §!JR: II 

^RfRfRq^rrqqr^fr cir^Rr t^fr ?rfRR; qf^RRRtf 

fasn, RRirrf%^Rr«irRR^ n 
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qftfq$r®fraqWf^fqt ??qq I ' ®iRi qr ; <ftf<q 
q^qq®? qftiq; fra %<q qqsi% qqr: i «wfrs«rw 5i®?*q 
qfwr f*frf*q sqqftq^ i ^ %qo5R«?ra*fqqf^qraraqs$T ®f?q 
s^ ^q ^ !* 

l^rafq qf§qr 3<w qar^rar srftq; war 
qq;q <$cqq q ms$ mn- :; 

ftqqfoq qteqrftqrcqR?: ^iPw^K • wwrarftow- 
qf$q!#T c qrraqrqKqq. qrara %qrfeqrqqiq: i q?q*ft faq^qq 
ftqqifNqrq q*q*s a>rr%qr «r^wnftfRR qqq ; q i sra? 
frukr qfeqf: I ft^qrrraqqpqqfqcq^q: qqqsrqfcr 1 qjsf- 
fl*qfaqtf ftm §qq i mwq *qs<? qqq q rqqr$ 
rVnqr^ qqqra n 

fq fqqRq^w^l?cqf?qr^ra; I qqrqqqqrrasqq^rr- 
fqqq ftqrc: qra*? frq^qraqf^qj^ i qr«n*qr sqqi qsraq*? 
«qq q$iq: qs&q:, qqfa q qsiqrsfqsrqrq^qr qq<Ocq*qqq n 
^qrqqr fqqrcq ftq$?q*q qsqsq<q qrnq, i aw fqqqrq 
qsrqqrqqqqftq ft* 1 # qqra i rqoiqqqqrqq q raqqrqq qqra i 
sqrqrqq qqr qqrqq q*ir (Wqq qfqfaq>?f5q 

qqrafqg qiqqq i qwrgqiraRqq^Rqffra qq: q?qrqq^* 
R^qfara qqq qqfq i qw qft^rq^ qif^q fqqr %q q>i 
?iqqq fcqq: qfeqqqqftqrcqqq: qcrq^qr qqq i qfacRwGt* 
faqqtqqtfqqqrqr qqq; i qq m q?w qiqqrar fqqw qftsq- 
qqrar; q? m: qrqqgftft ?s fq^rara n 



PARAM ARTH AMADV AIT AM DARSANAM. 

BY 

Vidvan S. VITTHALA SASTKV. 

k ~~ 

^ q^rSf qfaqr«n^si<ia[&i»rar qcrqrqr;, qrfq ??r- 

qR$S*?ftewm qftqr^r: i fag ^t^Rqftqr 
«r«t ^ ot^ror r%qf^^rfi%^rq>^fqq5r?:—i^F^qrqfrfr- 
qijqr^qRqq^sqqqRq^qRR i q^sRqfaqrq m- 
qr«l ^rk ftsq^qqrfrifqqqR R*r<Rq; ^qq^Rqfq ^Wrsc^- 
r|cfrq*Fq <?Ir 3 qpsqg q[«rr^3 qr i w awnfrrrft 
^qsrgrlRRl q qf%:, q*q»R<qq«nft ^qrrq q»rRf%q$*R- 
arrf%, qj[Rr%^®?qqi ,J rqrq?r^ri%, afta 3 %qs srrcrafonrq- 
qq gi&qqjrgqqq^ qg qftqrsqqffq 11 

r. 3Tr?q;^qsq>?r qcrt'qsrqr q^qrgfqqqqfRsiRr- 
fqqrw^Sfqg^Rq ftqqqftsfRq faqq 1 qqr fqfR5?r% qg- 
f^^orqtf$Rqqrq?qR°Rsr |J T : q>q qrr?qq, qqr q qq RfqftqR- 
ftqqFqqfqfq ftfmr&qHRrqrqrtq qfeqq q: q>«R qRRq- 
f^qq; RteRRqr qr c qq qqqrqffa f^qqqr qq^igqqq rtr- 
q^q^qrRq>f|q^qrqfq?^qq^rr%^ qfr^q «*wft 

fi&q fqr c qq fq^iRqqr q*qpfafttf|q qxqfqft qcfeq fa%qqq- 
*oi qxq^r^qifqf^ II 
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f&qr *ri% fcqai 

qr %qf %r 

qfaprej q^rafirtiftapit awprt fNfor ffa I $wr: 
fir* ?r, %coi^r fagfifa, srr^qn srfaftfr, frl^ron qwh»w 
foqft, *?5*R^ir: **m q qfa i#«rc «&mw»R«r afo- 
qirqqqfcr m q^fl arqqqrFR§R a^rar Rfomra 
Wrr%<r^ jRqfaqq qxqqfesroTR; i qfasftq*, f%?g 
q|sq ^qr%Rqrrqqf gmRRtegqim:—q$*R: *rfo(F*:, 
qq%:, *rff^r ?r, qq q #rr: q*Wwr%RfqRSqr:, 
q^«R*rasir irtr; iwr^p# RreTwf%, 

m\vi qwRq^refN^qfaR q qRrRFgqwr 
^wrMhr «ftqif3N|q<r qlqq fq*jq, ^qR^wnwRgq- 
qqwtfrft %q(q?i^fq gqfa^qqq; i aw q q ^q^rfow: 

qrfaqq ^fq rfrr qRRqrgjroqqr: qfrqRRRT qqft- 
qqqqr qrqitqrcqfR arqarqrftAqW qqfe?R q*qiRR arqrr- 
^iqsfaqtr War ^Irr n 

». R«r #% fq%% q?RR[?q fiTO wrarc^ i 3 #- 
55gq^RIRgqgqqqr fqfeqqqq q^Rrft q?:?R qg^R 
qrffeifa, aqrfRR: swappraqr swrteflRrft q f^raw:- 
qTOR'farqr qRrqaqqqr fffisRwprirarft *RRr%% i qrft 
foqqqq ^ qRRqjRqqq qpRRT 
IR i arfq q qqf qqRRT s^rr^r q§sr5Rqqr qicRR^r 
r qqfqq gtjjq qrRsr^qq qftiwFa s?Rqfa qqqrqqr 
qftr&Rq>qR5R0iRT ^rrrrr; i q § 
qqfoqqaftfiraRfft, qsiqsRRRrq RRRRgs qRf|<ffarR- 
qrwgqtaipq qfqqfqqq?? qq};R 11 

'a. m q§§ fqqiqqR ^qRifqcq*jfa qftqqq 
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g*rcn«re %5gftRir i *$ ** ftR *ffri §4 r ft^g^r^r* 
q[Oir: I fltfs«wr% RffR: «[Pi33«rf 5 R$- 

qr?^ I »t«frf^ snfrr: w^r% HtR, gs 3 

JR?*: clRR^SR WffRR S3*R ff% =q *$fl sp 

strs^ri; i Rfa ft*tfhwR^£wr*R“T*rc rq^rq aftpwnfo- 
^^SRP* ^RHUT^R I * *PTS«lfat m$l wf If^fslfcfir 
qf ^ to»TffRf 3 RF^cr:, Sqm^RTr K***l 3 *T 
I 3T5«RflrfSt?*I 3*1: ^R^P R^r 
*T«RTSR *Nq*g *rapta<TO«Wr **$* I RR^^Rf«T ffiter* 
ftsr ^if%g^^fJf[Si%ai: mi-m* gsffiteft- 

cR\i * %^?r4i n*^ <tfi€3*RRr qrRq^-^frR^-^tq- 
\fgkWP qi$FqRSfq>IRqq ftSTR:, F^§ *3 
^rfesfr *rp hf4r, q^*t qRrqr q>siFqq r'lxrqqftfaq 
fi$q sq^r%qq, qRI3 f%R»r@**Hfa srrqsrqR^ rqsw^qqrfr- 
qrq«r, r^fr rq^R^riSr qr*ir°i gsrRfa a&q *str #tr- 
qfoFRRft * WRPR[%q /qqF%qR I ^5R5 3WW- 

qstrc: qftRF3*rcrar r^s <r qqrr^ rr fqqfqw q ^qrfa qrs- 
5ff%5Tqq^f Rq: qr^fSf *wfarat35&% I m rtf^FR RffF*^ 
jj^rqto afaiRgjrc* trir^ iRgqqr^i ?qq; I *F%ft 
'TRFRF^r^^F^r^ fa^rafarf^R: 

*m$to srf^'mr:, qRJ55^r^^JTffr?^^R^RNii?RT?T«F?ior 

%^re I 3TR =qr^RR JTRRFJRqqqr^R: R*RF«ltq^HR, 

°\ 

aft^R^FRRSJ, qRF?l^qJI«qRI%fI^RR^rR>IRRR^I% I 
qfN? * «RF?RR rH 5irFcFiRr7r%'JIF’TRF^? 

RRW —-3 %q® qgcqcqq 

?$hftSRT, f%'3 RRF5F «R ST^RF^; *RWW' 
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faf&ritar q wpfw: sifts a 

w qfg *$% f«ir^3 3 ntfg ^w&q 1 
r?*i 3 g ^3 3$ 33 qwwE*rcrar ftw: *wi$fa q*q 

JTffw^r hi%:, q ^ 5 sij?rjtr^ *qq 

vs. 3 RT w q %^>3 ^3 W 3 > ^ 3 PlP*RRRl 3 ftW: 
q»$qto*raRnsqteft qsftsF?qg m#ini 4 ^ *nra Ccqqfoq 
ftqqlsq q$iq qq>ir?q 1 *r: qrfaqg *ftqqr% 3 ?rft c qqrRffe:, 
q«iFr%faqFRfr1tr%qiq ^qqfqfqj ml I ft 
qjfq qR>«RS3ffr%qRfnt f%^Tr f^qqqr ^rqrqqp; qfqqqrt 
3trrt *W3 R% c q rr^g q$<q q>r%q qqrq>*ir^ qqqqRqrqg 

sFqqsiq; *qfg 1 qtfosRigw %(tu- 
wnfarc $fq?FR> qsrsiR? q;qft vizjmm**- q^qwg 1 3* 
qqqqiqqq 3fif^qfqqrRqR M ft^frqr qRqrqf 

q&nwtf q?i%: qrftqf snr% qq^I gqrqrqh q&iiq- 
qtRqrRflRqsqqRrqrq, qq<qrqqR5qqqpqqfftqi ft*r*q ftft- 
( 93 ; 1 Iftqsqfcqqqrqq q>$qqrqqqr, qr%qqrqqqr, f^qwq- 
qqjqqqr qr qfqqiqrqwFF%qrq srrRqq: 1 qftaq&r 33: qiqr 
qrqqRRr^qi^q^qqqqqrqqqRqqF^qRq qrq^q ^>qq ?i% 
qfFqq fqitq: 11 

<r. \m qirqiqN qqfq q^f q^gqqfSraftqqF qqfa 
qR^fqqq q*qg, qqrr^ q qqqr g®*? ^rrfqfq qq q>qfqqr*F** 
qffqq 1 qq?qRFRgqq jR*ig srftqFsroFqrqsq: s^qftqrw 
qri^i«iFqqrqqqfq»fRqfqq q^iqqr qqqftr%, qqf^q qs^qr- 
jftqt qrs#F s^WqRSqfgqq: q % qrqfR#FF%q>frqqqTq- 
qRqqrqf, qrsfqf, #»n q^qrqfo gq*qrq qqRqqfq q|if?q%- 
qfsqqiiq, qqf qrqrgqq qiTqq^q'qFtqfqqRseR: qq>^ 
ftqqgqfqqqr, r%g qcRsqqqFfsqcfiNftqrq qR<q*q 
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msrfofa ^rot *wfo i 

?W *Rift 5RTR-R 31 *33WI*3r% tR^RTOW- 

teft sfessror, a ^r^r % 3 r H 3 § 3*1331313*^3 3 r<m*R 53 >- 
3^ta 3 t 3, s «*3 3 *R3T irpT«r *T3i% ^hf r%3 3RS3i% si 
r%33 ii 


^R3r%*N% 1%^11%'in. 


p. 


2 



ii ii 

BHEDABHEDA VICHARAH. 

15Y 

Vidvan 8. NAlvASlMHACHARYA. 


R^rfR; «f*rr%*RR; 

sRsft i 

sr^f s^r ^3^: 11 s 11 

arr^rsrwt: f^rn 31%^^^ 

arft Rsjrfjteft f%*rfrrf%w^t sssrrt i 

%s*ft ^ 3 ^rrs. 

sr ^^srsfRi%s®R? 3 ssrr; ii \ 11 

SRrcsrr s^f^ir: r%i^^i% as qifanragrtf: 
fe^R: RRSRSRSRSS^Rtes sfei-fr I 

v O 

a ^ srrsqra t^r>«it^ 

<WRRWR fRRft f^SS^rr«RI®T3S^ II ^ ll 
a*$RRR pir^ a^afa ^qfe^raoRqqfc 
ar ^ aar a %^RSf?R aar srstI ^ 1 
%SSf|wi gsRRft fafa;RRSFar*T3$: 

SRSi^ft aaHa3T%aWi: 3Rqrfsi%r?TR; 11 
3T€f*R>a§Rf%: qfaR§t: 331^^ aCH ^5R: I 
^W?f^R %%SSS JRR7 II ^ II 
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% *t^ 5 % *rr^r^: u ^ n 
srrarer R*rror%«f Wer i 

q«T«lR»T^ *TT%: II V 3 II 

%*R 5 |^Ts[ 5 ^g^r*F^ra: I 

srfasr ft JiscT'errft f*wr 3 ®H%*?ren 11 u 

si^wr^^ % 5 f 1 

ft*Twrft%w JT ^re^T^r 11 ^ 11 
<£B^?T ^ 5 TIJTR^d?% %^ 5 rr« 5 T* 3 : I 

< 5 «f>^ ^?RfNRsira; ^ *& ft^Aar 11 ?» u 
ft*Nfr **?rata«r q =esrer^i 3 tfcr 1 

vo 

^ ftvi% 3 raif% 9 rcn: sft^fcorarf^r u ^ ? 11 
*re«?R 5 *rf %**re*i irs^ 1 
f%^3 ^ €¥3 ^ r%^r f^rfcrtfssft 11 ?» 11 
^>re<t gareofr^r gjifSfe ^rf«^g; 1 
3 rr*fcT ^£^r 3 ffi% iifaftracRrhfe 11 11 

^r*t^*rft^r JT*rr *ra^ 1 

C*gf rs 3 ^ gw ^ra; 11 ?» 

^r^rf^^ioTfs¥r^r?r^^ c 2 T% 

^ *r^f*ra[g*ns ar^rs -4 *sftf%*t«Ri: i‘ 11 

3 ff%^T 3 *T^: cRTOR^Sw II II 
*ror*ta ^ ^Trr«ft? 5 rr«it ft * | 

ciw^inrvrT^f^r?!: *r ^iwrfmr g*rg; 11 * v» 

30 T»p^ 5 Tij%^ : ^ROT^rW: 1 

*fc?ma[r*gq*mr fsrf^r^snra^ 11 $ <£ II . 
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ftr«rc sft^s[WT ftar sr^rsRrfaa* n ?«»II 
ft a ffteft: R*J3I% qR% i 
^r%q»rf%q>^4 ft faiwrr^qfssrarg li II 

d&zw ft smr a ft a^ft i 

fft sq^srrRT^^ ft%<R ¥T^^2T ft II R K II ' 
aa** t^ofta^qra. »ftrftqif0Trftia: i 
ftftiafwiRR ai&are®ftra ti li 
arr«i^ lfa%%g5jerr^ aaRfa*uf%**: i 
a a?# as ?<aqr ah aar araara aa; u ^ u 
goja^rftq^r^a ^ra ar area raar 
m araraaftfri^aftfataraaraa n ? v u 
1% ft a>ftaaRrarasfta aapaar i 
aaraqRaanaa aaaf ft ftdfaar u v 

arfasaaanarRai ft a^raaqtfa^ra; i 
?3o^3°^r*t^sfrffara, saa^Rfaafaaa; II ^ ^ II 
f^aasrfrfKq^qrsaarsa ftqar aa: i 
arat «r?5q^Tft fat 'jtfatr ^o^go^q r; || || 

?f% a^R^ara^fti^rfRit aa: i 
arfiftaran^ar 3r£ts^«r a aaraa; n =<<r li 
aarsaasr a^ft; ffrar?aafT*aara; i 
qp*T^«irfoftR^: SRaarsafa ei^: || || 

qifaaaa^R ft arraata aR^caa; i 
qa^araaaraRfafTara a^Caa; II ^o II 
arr%^r fat afft# a^raan I 
q«TJT5T^ot^ ftftreqRqrR^ U II 
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fitter i 

qqqr^rqqr qfq: n $?. u 
^r^i 3 q*zsR»R$**^rcorq: i 
^r*rprrf%^^T qrft*faRqr$q?t u ^ 3 11 
*t*?T^Rr^cor qtfft^qqr^qr^ 1 
STfNft ft Sift?* •TT^rt 5IWT U \V \\ 
&6 ^q totoi? %q^ 4 t ^qqfR^q; 1 
ff S#SR g&tsf^ fRqqpR: II I 

^^RSTcfrcrq: I 

*T<qq ft qqftq ?fr»TRn%q>^q^: || ^ || 
3 w?ftfeft 3 TcR q>q gfrssTt qq?i 1 
fqWR^ ft^qr%q»qR^ *TR*: II ^V 9 II 
t^% ^ fir^qr ^rrRrr f*rer ^ <R>qr q>cr: 1 
f%>scqgqqr*Tfqrq; q qRr-qf^irqqr 11 \<z 11 
STHRqfiT ?fR^Rqci; I 

arft?fwrcrW5T WRPSRRr qqq; II ? ^ II 
qrq*g q^^tfe «rr*^ 1 

jpirsi^r ^«r sq^t q 2*rq?i%q: 11 V o || 
q^rqRTqqfqfqf fqfNr%qq«rq 1 
fSraqqTfirefqft ^Rqsqr^q^r 11 v \ 11 
^ qrqr^ 7 R$rqrR q*&q>ftfq *tr% i 
%qf qir ^ qq: q^qqr^qq^q: 11 vr 11 

2 *ift*T 3 t*r "Igq?^ ftqqq q^WR, 1 
qRsffqrqqsrre *rrqrqrft*oqq: h^u 
t^qq qtrp sorgo^q^qrqqjq; 1 
Rifa^q RftsfRq^^qqRqq q»qq;? 11 vv 11 
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>s[ 4 Nr sranro: I 

ftvTsftft %^‘- II II 

Rq*T*jfcT qR^ *qr<«f>*N*T I 

*t fi; *qfor=^ ^rsrfic^ercrc: qq^it n u 

ctqq q 5 R 5 | qq cTT%^Tc«rr f% 3 ^^ I 

arfq^ q<fr sqrfipqqr q^q^qqr n ll 
ff% sqn%q qjei ^qqpqqiqr qq: i 
tfq^rfqg^ ft g# ^q q *rrq% n v< n 
qj^rK 3 q ^qrfc- qrqq^qrsft apfq 1 
3 tpt^ #r qqr^rcqrsqrrarft^q Vqqq; ii ii 
q qsiqfs-qrs-q ft^r q-qrr% qrqir i 
qzif^qq^pq SM»ra«5*TFf%5T: II ^o || 
q qRr^qrfsrfif 5 *fer 1 

qrqrqrrqq*oq ^ q qqrqqqrqqjq; 11 M 11 

i%iP?*q^Tr=rar % q^?j 1 

qqrs^faqqfq^rqqqrsfqq^fa n ^ 11 
arqirqqrq^qf^qcq^ %qqqr=q*q; 1 
qq q*qfqq%qq qqrqrfa*q'r<R% 11 11 

•^cfi^io^rgq^rsfq *rifq: i 

qnfcwqrq fqrfg^q'qfqipqqf: 11 h» ii 
qfq *qi£"i qqf^n?rrfe;ftpta: 1 

q;qpq^qq-qrqfqq "^qq qq^q 11 ^ ii 
qqrsfq ^qTqqqffqfef qs fqrs^ft 1 
q^ft*r qfe ^ifq qq<q q^tfqqr 11 ^ ii 
fqqrqf q«jq sqrqr %q>q qqqq; 1 
^rq^^qsq^q <qf%qqiqqp?q 11 u 
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5TW 3qq?R u u 
qrftHrfaqRrqxqr qcftergqqr%<r: i 
faerrqsrcorrf^rer s^frfjsrRgHqrfsRg, u '*> Q . u 
w«^ ^ srqr^q *T*W i 
f%^rw?r^RH^ ^5T^f^ c «iir u n 

'napfcrc^ ^ ^ i 

^q^qftoregrl q«q*i^?rr^R: u <\? n 

smt ^w*qqNq^q ^re?rq>rcgn qfe i 

^ct^g^iTcif =qrft qsqspfir <ra*. u u 

*t«?r*^rf%^rsq ^ %?rrfa i 

*rr% =qif*r*rr «^rr cfreru %\ u 

%{§ q%sfq | 

tCTiffcrercq ^r^RT%%^ qr^ c q% n it 

WqsRtf^ql^i tnranrftTO'nn#: i 

vfcm srr^nrcqr: sqq^Rrsfq <sr?5r: n ^ u 

faqaira’s&qrf^araraf^qrfaateTO i 
<. 

otto u h 

^FT^qRT %f% HTirareR**J«n%a: 1 
*wr^RrR^Rrw ?r %^%ft£cq% n ^ u 
cTi^rcRf^^s^r ^rfoqRorrf^: i 
^fcT q$sft ssire 11 ,%c u 

f%qr foifr g qrq% q^w i 
Hf%5tqrr^^r ?et: m&u u ^ n 

<r*t sn=RR*irf^ *r?<gqoRRrq: i 
g ^ q^q^Krtr Srsq^ft^sra: u u 
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5t% i ' ' ’ 

3<w gfafRcRr II & 9 . II < 
*Fgg g g-g-g g jRRgg i 
^ftegR^Rir rr^i^ *faft II vsv • 

; ggrft ftw*: 3^RTft*ri&: | 
areRgro^: srsmsoRiRi't n ^ u 

'O 

gqrng <gpr*Rr ft^Rsp? ^ g: i 
f%^Rsrmr gtor g^gr^Rsggg n v>« u 
sg^Rmf^r =*r 33^3% ft «wft i 
f%%gr g ft gggsJ: ggr qRcggsTrggg il ^'a ii 
arrqRfgggrgr ft g^sqrczreg ggg: i 
grg*? sfirorrH?: arigRrgggr ^>gg n vs 5 . il 
3T<rr qfr°T Sfig^ ^rrtRWf^TrT: I 
sqq^rd grfqcRRrftf^ smr gg^gir n ^ il 
arrqffrqq»Tf^ g ft$r% gzg^qg ? i 
gsWt ggft g^: «sg ggr g ftsg? II vs<£ ll 
ft £r ft%trsgqfftfg! i 

gtfaR g g»f*q fr^-% g fttrggrg. is il 

3Trqr?R«?HR«r gswtsft ggg: i 

Riri&trsRsi#^: g fi*5Rg gqrggg ii <;° il 
qg<^g grmg^g; gwfa'Tacrft ft I 
gg*Fgrft gmfg gn: *re*ra3r«ra: ll <£ \ ll 
gfegR'R HPR Rg^faRg^RR: I 
gft g^m^ftg^ggg ll u 

*rRrgrpwR°g Rrg ggr 3gRRgsig: i 
gfsgftRfagsFgra; swrtgffigrftgrg ii z\ ii . 
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*r i 

^ ^ n cv u 

*r*t% ^ fqf^mr i i 

ERI^fa *Wf 5fF .%TRT £r^RI%: I! C'A II 

Rq^rr q>^Rs>?ri% it i 

^R55»=*r ^ *R ^rR^^-31%: II <£^ H 

*pw *T3*rafcf *Rrerft¥ft *sf*r; I 
^••wrrlt^ n <:^ h 

aro^rsfq gqftw R^q§R w*ra: i 
=r *h - :‘ %^55HRr-4 ^ R^rqrsfq %q^: n <s<: u 
5irf%: ^55 «rr fqsrqr qrfq i 
?RiRRR«rl%5T^tTR^ crt^r: II <:^ II 
3T^W%Rs^!r%*?it srrf^rtgRr: i 
%^^R*rar ^rfq iwq^qtcr if n * o u 
q*R?RTR ^E cIRRfq JR: 

5rrf^5WRr«j *r*?R^r rltgr? 5 ^ n n 

^q^5vsz?g«Ror sqq^rr^f^*fi?5ft^ I 
*ifr arr^f%qi% ff HRq-s R^Rf^ n ^ n 
W^RqRis^ cf%%R**r%Rr^ i 
iRigiTR^^Ri^^ qrrfqos^ u ^ 11 
*fR rT«? 3^clf q*«»R c 3<3R i 
55r% ^?TI%qRf If f?5RRT cRRRr II II 
aVr«R*5R: i 

<R>^lg5JrR 5 P&sft SRRlfa*R<Rsft: II II 
3i?«Fr%n^qR«jr §jqqsj% 1 

q^Rf ft qrTra?^f snfaRofp. n ^ II 

p. 
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arfiiraBr w i 

«rW^wr ftfor. li v» II 
<r M »S«R *w^ An 
wrafa irr^r *wf w swfe ii ^4 II 
Wwflfrftsfo ftsir «rcft i 
«nwnM M =r ^ v* g *r n u 

A 95T $A$«A: R RIRR cflSrfri « I 

SfcfarAthr 3 «anA *R^ n ?®« ii 

f%Rgr wr? 1 

*?r faaRR.5R5Rf^ # flftRgfaft: M«t» 
»?wAA ^^P^R’Sf: i 
S&R iftnifati%*frA^rfelf: II 

^Rft*r%3rcrc3jr 
sffoRftatf# i 

SftrflftRrcfNrcto^ ii H 
**r r% #wrcg srst aro£ 
itoiwa w rwrrp ^JIiwirA rp i 

SflRoSR R«RT At *l*A: grr: 

*wr: «r^ 3 ftwRfsro^rfaar: #Ir: h t°» h 


#r ? 

*n^fi»Flft vfaa:, %q$. 
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nw *g3rcr i 

K II' 

l^q^fo^qfwfprarf^V 
wrfcq m «fearc$»r *&■ u 

t 'O 

*W, ^fr&ft^qsWKIT ^T I nffa- 

srra^fWftfafo: jpraftfawi: ^wi. $w% 

sf^tsfq-afeiFqR»f ^ bfamm 3ft 11 

m: qw&r ^ tm? qftqrftig q*- 

w%$% ftwg W wsftsnw ftqqr i 3 *r *w- 

*ng«F4 m*m sft awnr«ra3 11 

rT^TI^g fSC^TT 3^^ffr^I%f?H?TT%T%:. 

*. w fig 3 c, ti°tt mim * to ss*ft ^r 93$- 
*53g|ftr$$i«r m mm{ i ?roff tfft h 
q«raiss@fi$ g§: m- mb: \ ^ fpqisrcT ntwft 
ffesrhft ii ■ ■ 

R. 3^ i anffwg«#q«r^ 1 wJteaq^rft i 

?m; q<^4 f^raroft^ i gar qasra^ I qgpnftHsr 
m- 1 qr?*mi% i q$ 3ft i gWqsfift g *k 
^qr5T5r|B^f 

ai$ flmgfet wtt fa qiss^ii fa «3> $3 fwm 
^gqf3ft&ft ii 
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araai^ aapR^a 5#*f aasrfa a*a 

£ c <* 

sftsnfa ftVarfo i safajtwa arr% ga£afo%a aifa 
q£rarr srarai saasa^ atMNrft i m T5<ffa#arftg 1 
|r ?$r ftaria arawag i a<?3 ataf»ar agsfr aftarft a?fg 
«pa*r% frfa c a, *OTfW*iWRf 3?a^ 1 aai «ito aga*- 
gnaia gfoa a*rcaaai 3^ a ^ffaagsa tffaftrtsftatasfaa- 
fforat .f^sjwt gar. faag 1 ^a: a#a%*aara$&t%a; 1 Ri 
fft aft sfN a|>gaaa. wtefr 11 

lp*T aqF^rtasTCtffar*:. 

?. %*araq*a ww (tsjabd) tonft ftasaifr fiwi. 
arft arirasrl: ftfr mm sfatfrarft 1 arft g§*fraftl' 
ftffca ^\m\ mm 1 m a>ftg 1 aa^arft sfrarft 
arfiaaraaa mft $m w& ar|qf>fft w=<nft 1 arft araft- 
araasgaararaa^r arfaarft%aifr aa^rft aarft 11 

\. afraar % c araa>«r ar ^a*a 'w^a aaa ar 
a*a asafa^gata aia aaarc fats a>[ag 1 a?r area sffaaaft- 
qra*aasrgi? arfta a^a qraaaaaaaraa aaifa 11 

a^?>aaf^a a#arc»JTtaTa:. 

(1) afafifa: (Sjcrid^AcS-winter cherry tree). 

(2) araf' (^^0-Einblie myobala tree). 

•(3)W (*«,“). 

(4) arraw (tJCfc&^rt-Malabar nut). 

(5-6) aawr ^aanragfr g&rsfr a (asdics, axm» v ), 

(7) aarar (s&orfftcs). 
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(8) (SdSoartoS). 

R>«R% I RPRT *$* 

Rtffoisfar Rraf^wR^RftRftftaRirs rr^ w* a# 
Sitffc! RirH I ^ RWC*rf^5T%?r 
«Pf^ f 3^3 ftffRfl R§S f^tflgq^R ^ RRft *T§ iff 
g^ i a sttr^i i spwfair ^ I g«v 
r^ ^mi g *rcpfa%JT w i aat 
W gjI^Rf tRfr RrRfrRRTR^f: ^ | aWTWRgfN ^R5RT 
#j4 3^ RjftlflWRrf^f: sg&tj; i *i ^wfrftRFRW- 
(taJ^R swtan$^ i m a* ^rj; i <jl 
Rjffatfft <R|r£ RtffaRW*#W farB %RRR **RR$Rr 

faWifar R$ *TRft II 

snjstf SRT^R ftfa:. 

? • (1) aTRRj ffl^R>R555g (^woyscco-Diogpyrog glutinosa). 
( 2 ) ®TR^ R#*FB33 (d?cxte-3ow-Wood apple). 

(8) RIRH^RR; (iMd3rtc»«*-Fi owerB of cotton tree). 

(4) flS^WNlft (wW^oeSOctt-Soeds of Elephant 

apple tree). 

(5) «PRRI$RT (dcsJBsttsbtiti d^-Bark of the 

pinees Deodara). 

(6) R^f (tod-Sweet flag). 

R^ft^: «f flMftor: RRRI^SR: I 

Rwrewrcprofa: «w?q; 5rft*RR3$ifai: ^i.M^ 

5^R— 

( 1 ) sfaKT: (d ? sfcnxfc- T he long leaved pine). 

(2) ?JW (q^dddod-Sali tree). 



(3) marking nut tree). 

(4) (djDOdd^) ftc3«The olibauum tree). 

(5) r»ci). 1 

(6) («rt?S{ &>d-Hiugworm shrub). 

(7) fq*q (GOjSS, Sod^Bael fruit, Bengal quince). 

ftqfer: (^R_ wax ) ft* flqgqtor: I 

^T[f: I 

(1) 5f^rr (»drio-iac). 

(2) f\c3d &(&). 

(3) (S^ 53 ® sJjdcJ do?ra-’Wax of the sali tree). 

(4) TO?! («SJB). 

(5) nras^. 

( 6 ) 

(7) qrqqs^, 

(8) frwwfa (z3?<S)S s3o?ra-Margo’s wax). 

(9) ( 53jrr ^ oo3 ' ) ^,-Emetic nut). 

(10) (erodi^d c&w -Thorn apple). 

(11) *f%EJ (The Indian madder). 

(12) “Fruit of the Indian butter 
tree). 

(13) (Ottfca, do?ra). 

(14) W- 

(15) (rfde-scOi-Kxnblic myrobala nut). 

q*$q: ii 

irrqltqT^Rf fqqr§h wiNflftftq^far ntf- 
qjfaqq&q w*r * sfasiw- 
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qwofN: I i q»*$fs«tq q^&q: li 
v. tfNrqsRrtr rmtf: $tw? ^ *i[^ ftfforqr «?^r- 
m- $qf m *i Rit^r srrt qrfrsft *<?&?: ii 

srggr ^JTt n«jRtf$r<RTRTR:. 

?.' 3FftftR rr rrst ^Rra^-^dtfdJdj'fe 1 ^ to 
5iRR?H%5«^ap^ qranrrqi ftr% «rs?toiIsw«N to>r^ I 

fW qpsqg I TO^Tf: g^RT fR: I R R [%<qfaR5Ff3TO- 
r%: i arSjsrora qi^ftf q°fq>: i to; ^ i to: 
*TO JR5R: I RTOF SRSfift II 

R. r^^r (^d?^)d) rfrrf ftfti Rfe Rtfmqf q*4N 
rstofs^ritof^wit f^f^i f%f^r* groraft w % ^ 
*qfa i i arigsqffift ^ra qRiro^#: qHror TOft i 

tof sfteF gq i TO^Ri^f^ ii 

\. f^RSf^ 3[%5r qft ftfif: RpT: ^ qr R*Hr- 

r^tof tor: qfaqi%$ qg*qr f#«r: q*q: qsaft: g$V 

SR% II 

V. RR R?5T Ri^qqifRr (^ddo^nd sodo-Bamboo) 

q»f qfq^tr qr s^rr rr rr'Nrf c*R£rfr? qs^rar ?fo*f 

qqfq n 

T5RT ftreTfr^H W :. 

\ . R^r fqRiRRiqr^ Ri^r r ftsrR R<*r sgarorol: 

flf (Sortrig FIRR q||Rflf qft f^I5R 

qqfri ii > 

R. [R^qq 1 ^ fR*Rrqq> rRSRr^g (stjsJo) RRIRT^’ (cnj^O'Sftf 
f\d) fiF^q; (*A<tt#v a) g^ft («kj^*u$) RRfqrq<FfF$RRr rrrf- 
%?fll'RI$RR qJfcR: RIRRI q&RRfSSRF $m || 



2S 

I 

(1) (&fli;da6rai). 

(2) 3^T (Sjort^d-Xndian cyperus). 

(3) (o^sdjod»(j Uii - GUS grass). 

(4) V5M>f5TRW>g (3icSdO=.Snako nut). 

(5) (^-Emblio myrobala). 

(6) (aocJa^tsulndian clearing nut). 

\ofifclRT $1 m: « $q SEW. I <tW. ^1$ 

g*TP* fan® ^ n 

? • (i) wjfag ( sg ? d ^§?^)- 

(2) ^53. (^?^—FInney). 

(3) t FR? : (33'scJdS-Mercury). 

(4) 

(5) *?RH& (otfdsTioOJ^Ink nut. chebulic tnyrobalan). 

( 6 ) 

(7) ^3- 

snwRift srirrfa i '-mr^ pwtgf^pr: w4u 
'4r«Nft$irltftJTrRr qrssir^ *r g^r wr n 

^. 3IR^PT3^: (aaSjrtw^skdd t8;dj) $fK ?' 

ffaft ft erNff^sr n 

5. cRNl^g I 

qvr^wrwiwF^irr^ g^r t r«rr«r: str fq^l% srsfq cr«rrf%«r «^- 

m II 

M. tv3-Small caltrops) 

durtoou^-Panicuiata) *?: Wtift OTSnift'ftfcn 


P. 


4 
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'a. qrq^qrftqffg (q&rq'T^roHtfr*^) 

3 TFf fiqqqsft qpsrft# qqfa n 

qfoqqrSRT f?s<jftq7?:aTq?q:. 

«Rprort (BradSJjd) 30 f 3Rrq«fl|5H afRifli (aoUfy) qq>r 
qqf £rn$fq qrqi flt&ffo? arn^ q?3 qq$$: q4sq qR- 
§[4 q#lg^ I fl^RSr^^R w 4 3q %q fttqq35%%I?q 
qfccq q$: q|: qftqgq qftfgqq q Rq<q[ tflf WffR^ I *?4 
^ 3$P Wr q?3p *g: II 

^qf?q?RT3TqqR. 

*. *rf§rer,R. qgsfrr, $.q<q, *l~ 

cqqft: qqqr^q: W I q q l^liq qfqfaq: $4- 
?Rq qqq«J qiioq: I qq ^ q*qqiqf?q I? qrqq II 

qTq^€ra^Tf^vrfq:. 

qfqqqfi^riqrqrq?%^qq: qfar 1 qqRifrqft 
qj^q^qg^q^ | f^qqr Rfq%?tUqq*q: | qqi ftjfe m sqfa q 
q?qr qs^q ^riq q ??qq qqr ftforcfoqwqfwfq qq«foq 
q^qfqi?sqr. fgqwrer, tfqqg^qrqf gqqr%- 

' va 

orRRj^r, f^rfi'qqm^^^Ri «**i4r qr, 3$qq qqr snu^ 
qqi3SR?q: 1 rqqm^qgqjgi ;, qqq: qqqrfir^i qqqrqqqf 
q3[r qqrcqjq 1 qqm aqr ftqk;” sill 11 

fqfqq^gfqqR: 

qqiqqt qq?r qffeqq q ^ %g: 1 q q tr^qfqq tfq 
%fqq 1 q qssiqq qqfcq: 1 ^ q;q q^wr qqq?r% 3 r?: i 
q q fqf^q: 1 fcq srRrfte: wifttl 
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i 

$. 51*# g$RRTT R V R qfSR^qr R ftsq: II 

=R 

«reire& 55 ^ *r sn^rrsr: n 

gar ens*^ \%ima x m: n 

%§*R RRfol fcarft Riaai RfflTa* f^: .W^Rfs*frl- 
i&q <&$ ^ i frRaare%q: i M sqar% 

sfa a<r: ajsafrpfatfrfa ii 

aRag, r%ra sar aq*^ a^srca^gafa aRaa; rgas- 
*=aaft f*Ra*aa: i aar sna: fos Rfaita; ag$Ri aparerrcfaar* 
5Sft®^sa*<R: i ^aaRrcarear^f^ai ^fasafaararaar 
fosaa: I c$fal3*WJT^ Rgi Z*m ffia^ar I 3 %?a: 
arats#[ar?it aSrgapa? aaft i agr£r §*a*Raa: uffata* 
aHaari% Hafr&aq&af Raar % gar gsrrg *r arcrar Rrafr 
apt siretfJft ga% atftffar: II 

arfaf%iFr%a?rfta aaag i 

asw^— 

\. ^sqrWpii rt^t ar 355wa5aa%a: n 

r. aafa %foag ii 

\. aftw ftwgjSRpW^JT aftasaR, II 

s. faaar forrs a§3 as°Fa^ia | Rg ii 

«v fasraft s^gRasmsarTai 3if|<mk*T3rr°rt gaiagn 

\. , <Jjrfa[an flaRRP §*araag*Raaf§a f^RR*$ : 
fla^RR, I W^NtRi I ^Mjjrlaajsar II 
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?mf*r 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) f^Tf : - 

( 5 ) ' ' 

(G) 

(7) Rrwq>feR>r : • 

( 8 ) *> 3 : - . 

( 9 ) 

(io) wWfr- 

(U) . 

( 1 ‘ 2 ) 

( iH) ^ f%tf%^r f^^rr^n?^T*u»TT 
'foift qsftarcrfaR^RRt ^ jrofqRrai 

q Wc q : , ^faqi^nR fa*ifar rr*It R Rfa a$?W 
3Gqr^ftqi?^?n^ RfRrt. R3JR RRR R ; jRTtf RHffE^lf^RR^JIR 
^[qqqfqq RfflqZR* «R<fa RRRT RflRf ^FRR I RfRTSgnRipWJ' 

grqfnf'nfi «d*w«sis[faif<toRFS ^ ««@ten5ar *\§- rws;- 
pfR^r RfRRS RR*fas* *rafa II • . 

TTfWt^rmfq^rr:. 

R%3WUqRRtt RlfqSIRS^RRR^JR ftTRlf^^q R*q 
R^r 5R^ff5551fr%R: I 5TW ^Rf^R 

qftqf RR RfqSlft RR RRR: I R<H I -a^SWBRR^ 

^ m RRr a^Rf*^ aRrrqfc^R: i %? rNt i 

fcpRIRfRlfaft >$T R>R? | flf RRRRtf W I RRT RPRRtf 



qr^r i qq faRgtqfofe: i Rfaqf fqft$r«i qpsqr: i 
asrfesg«TiT Vst qrq^q^TOqirsftfij qgfet gqqqqrgqs- 
ntf q<ir$t ss fcq*qq ; ^r^anr^# %r ftfr qr qqr 
%f|tff qqrqrft wfRqr ftq qqV m qft rto #q 
qrqq qfaqr a*r srrqorpfEs? qrfid q4fa 1 qfo f|4iq m 
qrfaar qqr wirf^aiq% qqra 1 #q qrspjqqqs 1 «ng- 
f^dr^q% 1 q*n tfqiqqsrfeqgqfts sfaqqra qRiqrfaqp^rft- 
wffafwrasFa ift^fT 1 fllqrgqqRrqqsqrifs^qr 11 

g^qr 9T*qm5Rq qi^rfq:. 

qqq pw %qq 1 |4r ?r^rTr qr gsrqrt: 
qsrcf 1 $4 fiiwgpqW qsf55fq*qrc qrRq: 1 ^ rr^ qsir- 
sl«r5r4: gtftq^qqiq^ 1 faqqqqqsqqfi qsqqr gq (qforgq) 
qqf® qsqjfrqq 1 ^ frqrssqr^i^f^qj g$qr foqqg4 qq- 
qinor sjpqq'te to qteq'rqg 1 3T%^r%4 sfNqfaqi qqf4 
qft qRqq; 44 q*q qpq^q ife: *qrq i q4 qft qq q4 qqft 1 
qq4 qft a^pwqq srrq^ 11 

qicfqrsRH;. 

sifqf^qforqRqrqwqqqiii qiqRigCr^qmrRT qr f^f^r 
qR qiqr qrra q*q*is*ir q*qq3[%4qft 11 

qqqqqrsjT T4fa*qsRTf$r»rq^ 

(1) qq ^ q*?g stars qr 4Nr enx&^fta: qvr> 

qfar# qq RR:. 

(2) q^ ^rcrator (^aasaasaj qqR:. 

■ (S) HR'*w qfjqsqg. 

(4) awdwww *Wtf' (twoj.) 
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(5) qrefaft x 

( 6 ) 

(7) ?\ S^cT 33 sft:. 

(8) m fwi sffi gqqrsra qrc qr? srssrtft. 

(o) srftfaw ?^f4ife?4r srRr qr w asrrcsq 

ftfafoi;. 

(10) 33 faqr £3*133: - 

(11) fiptfft *1* 31 && 33lft ^f4: || 

^rgvrt fawSRqRa^JT:. 

\ . 3&3S3331 qflflsq W3RF3ft« felt 3$ OTTS- 

§rc f*n^ i qqqsqqq; q^qfa ftfa* n 

faar^qasi q?R?w q*i£q*qr «Hfw= f^r qsfta- 
qofai m- sffar $3*3 i as^raarararawteft ftfa ft«n& ii 

3 . faresw f?4 ftfi =3 *331 qq *3 i qrfsssraqfq 
fqfanqqR ii 

v. *rtr far^ 3 ^i 3 ^q^r%cii qsRRgsrf qf-foi 
4fa33 i %3fq*; n 

«f«r iRr 3«j3fosifo =3 rqfq 3*3*** sfa* fa4 qlwgqf 
ftft qioff iiot^t ^4 333 iw =3 fqfqq^ 4^3 $3Rsrr?rc$i§r- 
ssrlsftvrafaw qgft: «Hft33ft3reR%t4 «s^ I ^ 
q^qiqfr. %33 fqqqr; Rfaqr^r: I 313 . q^ qfaj§^ gfaq 
fft fqw ii 

fft qifqrfqftqqi^ mm Ififtqs 3*1313 i 

«*pi3 fs'ai^qf^R qirq^: qsfq#q; it 

flir^r sn^qftgiyh, ) 



VedAntanam ei^a vakyata. 

BY 

Vidvan H. N. EAGHAVENDKACHAH, M.A., 

Maharaja’s College , Mysore. 

rrrrt r ?r% inn^or 

s*RRft iniRR^or r^r Rift i wiwRrct wRr- 

qsngfifcr rr rrrsrrr i 3Tcf <£? cra^RifRifaf r*W£T<r 
rrrrrr4;rrr i qfcreftg wro: Rifqfaft- 

qtafan «*w*iftg*!$or r^strrsrr rri RR3SRr$RRR5&R 
rsxtrt rrtrri rrrr; 3ra«r#frR>tftR»ata:^q?fRf 
i <r*g^»: Rif*rwf*mft3N) Rfats fcn% rir<j; wr- 
gR irrr i wsrwi w rrw i rIrrrrr* RfrsiiRtet 

RRR> I RRRfWSR; V|^: RRf RfR3f*«R: 3RRRI- 

R3R5R; RRRf I RRTR#RR*g RR*U RRi|R H^R* flfjgaPlR 
Rif: I RTO3JT ^RRRfq RPRRR STfRRRIsfil ??RR || 

SflfatfROT RRflft R^R I RRlfl I RRRRiRR 
|r I RRRR*ltR 3TR «R RRRR Rf<R OTprftftft Rfl^ft 
=R R¥ I 3TR <R RR; ^RRRRmrfR I RRfoRRleRR =Rp4: 1 R=SR 
RRRT RfOI TOlfefRNt RxRIRsTRSfq RRI'R R5R- 

RRRgrfR: ?R ftfrsr|R I (R^R ?R fcrtfMr RRlfa R5& 

^RfolR ft RR RTRRr) R<f RfRRR I fOTTajRRr: I RRlfa R' 

ffaw srfRerr. i£r% |r i ‘‘awnmrft rr RRRftrWiR 
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wra i 3 Rr$ 3 cq fqfrfq” Rf%qr i ^q 

qr Rftrr; i r4r«r 3 q*RTOS swwwRfaRr RflRRr 
rrr; qfrffaqjfqoTFft^ q awl 1 %i 3 srrersit Rftq«r 
aRqsfqsR^ftfq w 1 ara <r ^ramr ^r%-^€ c R[ q sirsnqq 
SRfftqil I 3I?$T q RW RR^qfRRRr^RSj^' f4f|d I 
*RRR ?[%ft <KRr^R^R[{4f RH: I RRRRF ft ‘‘ 3^ *RR*ir- 
ftRl” SRRjfarrcfo: I ter «T W fq^R^cRF R^RRRRI 
R^IRRfRT ^qiwar*??: SARR: $3: I f %3 ^Tf%rmVR m- 
*Rgr%R*Rrfa<R ; sqqfft^ 1 wlqrqqr?R 3 rr %3 r«&S 

gq>R tfhROT 3Rq>R RR: | q;q q *jqq>R: RIRA3 TOOT: 

wf&r fqqq r«tr 3T5iq|'[F^^1[rt^RRF^4 qft^q #fi 
rqqr*fqRq fqitq 3nnrqqqq>?q5q «rrr 11 

sjfaffo «i°t qqgF?qr«r ftqiqqjrft rr qqrRs^i 

3RR i ^FRfJTfqr 33: <RW FR^fR RIR^SFR cRRRRt *3&>- 
RFR^cFR^ RF^FR«ff4 m I 3RWl *RRqfaqq: I $qg 
u R3FRF ’’ fRII? WF^R sfl'l flqRFrq fq^R fft RqRF- 
R3 I R>q 3T|3Frt?lf^f0lT RRRtR I 3qrft 3IR3RR ft^- 
q°r RF3^FR5IF# FRR3 I 3 R 3R SIF^F R$fq3T5FSRF 5IF¥F | Jir- 
R|3lft3FR q «JR3 I w|3ir^3FfFF3: sRfqrqR^q, 3R SRRJj? 
RRq>l?:, sf^wqqf: ffqR:, SRtTRR^cf %q fqfqqrr 3 JT*R[ft- 

4Nr i ^tRRRrqi ?SRfRFWRiRr?ifRq» ft(l«r q;q R^qq- 

R 3 I 3 qfft II 

?q 3fqqg3 TOFF I qqlqj TOtifrqRq $4 I 3R 
flRJRRqqfqR I f%R5R[q*TR?q I aTRqRFRRR qf 
q^qft^q fqqqtfrtR i q;q q ^ 5^1 3 F?$r.q 33 

WHl I flRRqtftrRqf^ 3R fq^qor rqqq?qq^, q , Rrqrft \. 



aw q*R* fiRRqrq qf^q qq 

qg^q I gqqr qft^q Crq sroftg'qqq i arqqq qqq fqqqqi 
.<WN»i?% s#n^ |R?qtoR qq ^qfqqqrqi a*q- 
i^aj qfarq “ qfqqft” fcqri'q gfqqr«r: i q«irq fsftqfqqj 
fqgojsilq q ?4 qR n 

^ 9 fofr f^rgoRq q ftqq?q i qra qq cw'wtsrf: sprsw- 
**r 4 q q «*qqft 1 qqrfq sRRq^qq qfqqrrqq 1 anq 
fo«ifq qq a»Rrr 4 qqq ^R^qrqfci 1 qq;q® q^ qqqRrqrfqsrq 
qqfq 1 qqRqqRN qfq gi%: 1 smwq^rSr ajRrfqq g^ qqqsft 1 
qqr q sunsnigr: gq;q: arrqfqq qq 1 arqqq arr^rfaqi: ?r% 
*ffqq 1 qiioqfqfqq aR^rqsisrqrqi 1 srw sirqsiTqrqRqi arft- 
gr?gqi q 1 q*q rqfq^q qRrqRsrqqKqiq; 1 qq sfrq: ^iq^iwwq: 
q»?DTiqifqjRq srsrqqR 1 %qRRrq[fqjRq<qgiq aTR'rfaqfo 1 qqqr 
g arrqqr^qqq 1 qqrq q^r^i^q sra arqqq^qrfqsrrq ^qr- 
?qr^qqq arggqqrq qq^qqqr qrrq 1 qqrggqqrqr; areir; qq, 
3 rf?q, qrfq, faq, qR, $qqfq 1 qq sWR^q aRRgq qq- 
?q (qfqqf^q) I qiqgq qfqqifqqrtq qu^qrqq %qari$rirarr- 
*rq qq | qfqgrqffg sraftdfiR greqq 1 snffqqxqfqfq 
f^tfq^q R«qrqr Rqqqrg«nq 1 qqqqrq qgqfq^q 11 

fqr%sr|qq%qrftqq 1 gqqqwq ^gqj sw qcqqqqsrcq&q 
qf^qrqq 1 ggRRg qqqgqrqqrfq gqftqR^fc qfq qrqq I arqqq 
qq, arf^s^qgor'jofr^rq rg^rq 1 r% q q^R^iRR sqrcqqrq°r 1 
W?i>r fqgq^q ^q fq%q fqqrqqi ifqq 1 iqsRR gqnfa qfq%q- 
qq I fqffqTq q f% faqi'qqqpjr 1 srgrajigqRrnth qqion^qft: 
fqfaqfaft fcftsftscqq 1 s^orr fqfq$rq<q q*q qq<q5R<Ji?qqft 
q)qq?rq 1 qsRORq^tq rq^q^q^qrq 1 qq q mw q»Rar?q qRj- 
ftq 1 Rq qq gftirqR q«r gfqg qsRORqr^qR rqqR qqqrq 1 



M 

qiNN a Rrqqqftcqfq surfer i qiNsqqffcq&q I 

«*4 q R$qq: qfcsqR^q qn ^w^rcr ^ftnwrawr- 
r^JTr^ I qq Sf^lffWTO tfq, qq<f>Rq qqft i qq*qf%qfqqrcq«fi 
qpq qiR^qRR. ^qr^r^r ftffanwqqj sqiqrqfaiw&r 
q;qqr qqrqrqhrqq qiqrqrqrqj faqfoqrqrq^q qqq: f%qftqr?q- 
Vr qqrqrqq itrqqsq i ^rq $4 qqq ^ i w qqq. 
qe$ i qqr q ^r°t i ^ foqfqqr- 

I ^roiir^ q>r 4 [R^ q qqfq m aRqqfrq I qq 53 
-m?,m ^ 1 w* fasfqfllfas ^ ^ frqfqftfas 

^r 1 awtta Puqqq **jq sR^Rq^fq qqrqrqfofq sqqfR; 
gq^®q I qqrfq qg* qqq; qqrcrqR » qqr m sirr 1 ^r 
qqq qrcqrfaw qqrsrc 1 qf^rqar rq$R: i m 3 3 Rqq?fa 
qqr sq^R qg TRonfaqqr i qq^q q«r ffaRRiww^ I 
flf^qnq fq^is qqq qqi%rqq 1 3 c ^ 33 wr?RqqrR qq. 
qqq qf^rf? q>Rq q 1 r%fqq q>R<n m qqqr qqrqqrqq* 1 
fq^q qq«i qr%q*qRqq 1 qq q*q sntfqqTqriqRqft m^irq 1 
qqqq fqq^qr qqj: qqq: q?gq Rffeftfq q»«qq 1 arc qq;q: 
qqfq srIrsrr qrqqqr: q^%: sr 1 qqqr s.s*rr sraraCrfo- 
qqq sRRfqqqq sqqr|qq 1 foqrqqrqrq qqw m 1 qqrfq 
qqqi qqr*ftq I q*q 3 TflR RsqRqqrqSRNrsft qqfq: I qqq: 
qRRR'qqrq; 1 S^RqqRnrisfq qq *sfqq<qqq qrqqrq 1 
q^qqr qqr: mm q*qqrq; 1 qrs 5 qRr 4 wrm**m: m- 1 
qr??q q qqr: q<qqq 1 ^q q ^qqi^r: qqq <?q 1 qq i*q 
qpqr: ?qqqr?R aregrq 1 <?q srarfr qqqrfrq: qqq*q<qqq$rq 1 
qqq: qfq q qRrqqrqr qqfq <$q i qqr q sTSRijq 1 q*q qq^r- 
wi qqrqq 1 qu qqqr qq;q: qsg* 1 f^qrqqrw^ 

qqq; qqqr qqr 1 qgqqrq sqftg %i rqftsrtqftft m 
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wh «r swot: 

aW ft#RI I 3 RR ^TJT: *R fr 4 g ?4 34 ? | ftfasfaqsto 
vet: f^nw^«Rsi <rc*r jnrrsffafigwg. n 

ta^smsrfrairfM i g^grp sot ^4 i w?Rwrr- 
Rftft srfgai: Rftffar ^ I sra «r rTfj; s4*rr rs* i 
ag ?F$3 I 3°r!&n^ m i **msiw <tr 

5Pi55ft: eiraftvfa i zw ^foftfaTTTcrcrcrara; i ftft- 
^ | w i g°fern%5: i aw aag°rRT =? 
3w^ «w i aw ftWa sra*rg i sr <w aw gain stfrgji- 
fT^^r: ?fa a i aw st&r i a^rai dlc- 
trrfqp9reN& gorfaftreawfar aw ^arrwwra; i ^varaft 
wraswwrfrsfa <?*r i aw gorr: swan i <sl^tfq gn; srca 
^1 3RT ^ % gqr: a slf^r: I 3R*fa aw ft3W: I a§ 
aaM aar i ?aw; awfo wsiaaiaftfaRffag tttfNfrri 
aw q#r wsqrfar?Hsq i 3R%a %a ftar a fo fee rft 
m i s&irwasrw aw fcqir#sftft aaitffa: i 3ra<w 
ag aaana ftfaaaa alwa i ww aw mMftw 
wran %45 i ot <w ag 4 tfap?Rftft a fowft I otrr f| 

o 

qfairfa i qfarrasr faq>R: i ftffoR aa; amara aMk 
?Rq»4f I aw I aw 5Ra«T WRrfaq>: 

aanw wr; i ag fsWwftaraq* ara$q: i aasr %aar- 
^JTRT^ I %asft *fa: I 3T%cHr *lf: I %aw 3^aw ar I 

sir war ftfaaq; i <$f waairer sot^ atfMiRtq; *iw: i 
sror fo r fr : arewrara anftqr a aaafa i aab ars^g swa: 
<jfaa 3OTWf4aM I flw «rf%«IRhT: affair I affalRR 

aFUSTRto: 5TW: I a$*RR: aWT: aTRR aaRaift 
3ig§R i gjftaq: saateraaftfr ag> a awir i a^arsaa: 


p. 


6 
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*#r&rrcra* m i rf* 

*rf I glwrr^ffaR stonfrnirf. I * sfa: I 

^Rr^i^ra: i g m i ft§°rsRrt m i 

rjr>F$FR <FR aUROTOTI* l aTfRRRJfrft'T: I 3RffR =* 
aiR^WW I <5f ^ afi^AR jfSjqRf =q | StSFReF* I HelR^N- 
«FF«for a{R 3IFSFR taftfr JfR I teFfofcF *F^: f^Nr I aR 1 
TOTO* <lR*Tr: I aR 3 sFSF<JF: *F3*rrRF3R II 

m ^ a)|cr sfsfsr am^sqi 3*w aw «rr«irr%^»: I 
Rftrsriir smfqfas mw- %ihm i it aw $ R<r* 
ar*i^ mi, 3wr: m?: RrHrffo: i fft Rs^far i 
m (Nag im% ^qf ^rwerr^m^ * i ft*J°i- 
^gorqlTtfa: to ei«rr RT%^r sssrr fqftsTOsqfaj fi?R m I 
ftfticiit «r*ig? fR srafteffa i er*rrfo sfusroRfa <tr I ag 
smftfae i it g mi 5m arft*r i a* gaigft 
mm' f^mflror n 

<T«rrft WWfa gRWft tsiRRT w^sf^ 

?rweT m i *Rror ft ^qr^Terr i *rcrosfog itwr wqfa 
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